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24  ways  one  magazine  keeps  you  better  informed 


Every  week  of  the  year,  14  million  alert  American 
men  and  women  follow  the  news  in  TIME— from  Books 
to  Business,  from  Medicine  to  Music,  from  Modern 
Living  toThe  Wo  rid.  TIME'S  readers  include  leading  edu- 
cators, scientists,  doctors,  a  good  many  of  the  nation's 
top  businessmen  and  government  officials— and  their 
wives.  They  not  only  read  TIME.  They  also  vote  it  the 
most  important  magazine  published  in  the  U.S.  today, 
as  well  as  their  own  personal  favorite.  And  it  could  very 
well  be  yours,  too.  Why  not  try  it  at  a  special  money- 
saving  introductory  rate?  Just  fill  in  and  mail  the  card 
attached  (we  paythe  postage)— orsend  in  this  coupon. 


Mail  to:  6980 

TIME 

540  North  Michigan  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois  60611 

Send  me  27  issues  of  TIME  and  bill  me  at  the  special  introductory 
rate  of  only  $2.97  (TIME  for  110  a  week). 
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The  medical  and  paramedical  professions  face  a 
shortage  of  practitioners  as  well  as  teachers  and 
researchers.  This  issue  deals  with  the  unique 
medical  curriculum  which  has  been  devised  to  help 
alleviate  the  shortage.     Photos  by  Thad  Sparks. 
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Designer,  1980 
A  Boy  with  Cars  in  His  Eyes 


Today,  he  designs  and  builds  his  own  precisely  conceived  model  of  the  car  of  the  future. 

Tomorrow,  the  boy  grown  to  manhood  may  well  take  advantage  of  his  early  opportunity 
and  graduate  into  a  profession  that  can  make  valuable  use  of  his  creative  talents. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  Fisher  Body  Craftsman's  Guild— one  of  more  than  eight  million 
boys  who  have  joined  since  1930. 

The  Guild  is  founded  on  the  premise  that  creativity  has  no  minimum  age  level,  and  that 
stimulating  the  inventive  young  mind  is,  in  itself,  a  worthwhile  objective.  Since  its  establish- 
ment 35  years  ago,  almost  two  and  a  half  million  dollars  in  cash  and  college  scholarships 
have  been  awarded  to  boys  aged  1 1  through  20  who  produced  the  best  of  the  many  thou- 
sands of  models  submitted  for  judging.  And  the  best  are  always  original  and  imaginative 
achievements. 

Designers  of  the  future?  Industry  needs  them  badly.  General  Motors  is  proud  to  have 
given  early  encouragement  to  many  who  will  become  the  most  skilled  among  them. 


General  Motors  Is  People... 


making  better  things  for  you 


LETTERS 


AS  A  DUKE  ALUMNUS 
and  frustrated  basketball  buff,  f  have  suf- 
fered through  the  ten-year  doldrums 
between  Dick  Groat  and  the  stars  of 
Vic  Bubas. 

Now  we  have  the  team  to  talk  about, 
and  last  weekend  against  UCLA  we 
played  the  games  to  brag  about.  To- 
night I  sat  down  to  gloat  over  my 
December  20,  1965,  issue  of  Sports 
Illustrated  only  to  find  that  instead  of 
a  testimonial  to  Duke  basketball,  I  was 
treated  to  two  lectures  (pgs.  13  and  32) 
on   bad    manners — Duke    Stadium    style. 

Maybe  it  would  be  a  little  better  for 
the  old  school  image  if  we  expanded 
Vic  Bubas's  job  so  that  we  could  use 
his  fine  recruiting  and  coaching  talents 
on  improving  the  crowd — as  well  as  the 
team.  w   shelby  Reaves  BSCE  -55 

Westbury,  New  York 

A  Time  Slip 

I  was  quite  interested  reading  "Charles 
Edward  Jordan"  by  Hersey  Everett 
Spence.  It  was  excellently  written  and 
quite  timely.  Of  course  Hersey  is  a 
very  entertaining  writer.  I  have  known 
Dr.  Jordan  for  many  years  and  have 
a  very  high  regard  for  him  as  a  gentle- 
man, for  his  remarkable  work  at  Duke, 
and  for  his  extracurricular  activities. 

I  was  also  interested  by  the  editorial 
comment.  It  is  stated:  "his  tenure  on 
the  faculty  from  1918  until  his  retire- 
ment in  1952,  etc."  I  am  in  complete 
agreement  with  the  compliments  paid 
Dr.  Spence,  but  I  wondered  about  the 
dates.  He  taught  me  freshman  English 
in  1911  and  may  have  taught  there 
earlier.  He  continued  to  teach  through- 
out my  four  years  and  following. 

Verne  S.  Caviness,  M.D.,  '15 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina 

Dr.  Caviness  is  correct.  Professor 
Spence  first  taught  at  Duke  (then  Trinity 
College)  in  1910.  He  continued  to  teach 
here  until  1913  when  he  departed  to  take 
up  other  duties.  He  returned  in  1918 
and  remained  until  his  retirement  in  1952. 
— Editor. 

Name  the  Names 

Your  assurance  to  Dr.  Harry  C. 
Sammons,  in  reply  to  his  letter,  in  the 
December  Register  that  the  conservative 
political  point  of  view  has  been  repre- 
sented on  campus  by  invited  speakers 
left  me  unsatisfied  on  the  following  two 
points: 


Since  names  of  three  of  the  liberal 
speakers  were  given,  I  want  to  see  the 
names  of  some  of  the  speakers  from  the 
right. 

Since  the  speeches  of  the  three  named 
speakers  from  the  left  were  recorded  for 
distribution  by  the  University,  why  were 
not  some  of  the  speeches  from  conserva- 
tives also  recorded  and  distributed? 

My  contributions  presumably  directly 
or  indirectly  help  finance  the  appearance 
of  these  speakers  and  distribution  of 
their  speeches.  Therefore,  with  the  in- 
formation I  have  at  hand  now,  I  find 
myself  in  the  uncomfortable  position  of 
helping  to  finance  dissemination  of  a 
political  point  of  view  that  I  feel  is 
contrary  to  the  best  interests  of  the 
nation  and  its  citizens,  present  and 
future.  (Lest  the  usual  liberal  smoke- 
screen of  equating  all  opposition  to  the 
march  to  the  left  with  racial  bias,  let 
me  hasten  to  point  out  that  my  objec- 
tions to  the  three  named  speakers  are 
economic  and  foreign  policy  disagree- 
ments. I  was  a  Republican  in  North 
Carolina  when  the  only  major  difference 
between  the  two  political  parties  in  the 
state  was  that  the  GOP  recognized  the 
Negro  as  a  human  being  worthy  of  being 
treated  as  such  and  the  other  party  did 
not.) 

I  will  appreciate  a  reply  to  the  above 
questions. 

Albert  W.  Highsmith  '50 
Arlington.  Virginia 

The  six  tapes  listed  in  the  Register 
during  the  fall  just  happened  to  be  on 
hand  when  it  occurred  to  the  alumni 
department  that  some  alumni  might  like 
to  hear  the  recorded  words  of  some 
campus  speakers.  The  fact  that  three  of 
the  speakers  happened  to  be  men  usu- 
ally identified  with  "liberal"  philosophies 
was  sheerest  happenstance. 

To  be  sure  the  "conservative"  view- 
point also  finds  representation.  Some 
recent  examples?  Well,  there  was  Dean 
Burch,  Russell  Kirk.  Dr.  C.  A.  W. 
Manning,  Governor  George  Wallace. 

Most  speakers  are  invited  by  student 
organizations  (with  faculty  advisors)  and 
none  are  financed  by  contributions  from 
alumni  unless  such  contributions  are 
solicited  for  the  purpose,  as  they  are  on 
rare  occasion.  There  has  been  no  sys- 
tematic effort  to  tape  record  speeches. 
Normally  it  has  been  done  only  when 
the  speaker  has  not  offered  a  typescript. 
The  idea  of  making  speeches  available  on 
tape  was  a  new  one  last  fall.  If  pursued, 
there  will  be  a  more  organized  approach 
to  the  project  and  future  listings  will  be 
more  representative. 


Meanwhile,  campus  platforms  remain 
open  to  an  expression  of  all  intellectually 
sincere  philosophies. 

Concerned 

Dr.  Sammons'  letter  in  the  December 
issue  of  the  Alumni  Register  accents  a 
point  which  has  become  of  increasing 
concern  during  the  last  few  years  to 
many  of  Duke's  conservative  minded 
alumni. 

Why  was  the  machinery  absent  when 
"the  conservative  speakers  have  been 
there?" 

It  appears  that  neither  the  advance 
notice  nor  the  machinery  nor  the  post- 
mortem publication  and  propaganda  is 
absent  when  the  liberal  minded  and  left 
wing  speakers  are  programmed,  such  as 
Hubert  Humphrey,  John  K.  Galbraith, 
and  Martin  Luther  King. 

I'm    further    deeply    concerned    with 

some    of    the    faculty's    extracurricular 

activities,   appointments  and  promotions, 

having  particularly  in  mind  Dr.  Arthur 

Larson. 

L.  V.  Chappell  LLB  '30 

Clearwater,  Florida 
Community  Spirit 

I  noticed  recently  in  the  Durham 
Morning  Herald  a  full-page  article  on 
Operation  Breakthrough  in  Durham.  It 
stated  that  about  half  of  the  two 
hundred  teachers  giving  their  time  to 
tutor  underprivileged  children  in  this 
program  are  Duke  students;  many  of  the 
others  are  faculty  wives. 

In  view  of  the  current  public  discussion 
about  the  aims  and  morals  of  college 
students,  and  the  criticism  that  univer- 
sity students  spend  much  of  their  time 
in  street  demonstrations  and  little  in 
constructive  social  action,  it  might  be 
encouraging  to  the  Duke  alumni  to  learn 
of  this  very  successful  program  that  is 
largely  staffed  by  unpaid  Duke  students. 
I  understand  that  the  Duke  students 
began  their  program  of  voluntary  tutor- 
ing for  underprivileged  students  through 
the  campus  Y.W.C.A.,  but  merged  their 
program  later  with  the  federally-financed 
Operation  Breakthrough  in  order  to  gain 
advantage  of  better  facilities.  An  article 
on  the  participation  of  Duke  students 
in  this  undertaking  would,  I  believe,  be 
genuinely    informative    to   many   of   the 

alumni. 

Robert   Krueger 

Assistant  Professor  of  English 

We  agree.  The  article  is  being  writ- 
ten by  a  local  alumnus  who  has  an  in- 
terest in  this  program.  It  will  appear  in 
a  future  issue  of  the  Register. — Editor. 
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W'ithin  a  month  after  the  resigna- 
tion of  Bill  Murray  as  head 
football  coach  at  Duke,  the  "let's- 
guess  -  the  -  new  -  coach"  game  had 
reached  a  frenzied  pitch.  Many  area 
sportswriters  added  to  the  muddle  by 
joining  the  contest.  By  the  New  Year 
it  was  all  too  apparent  that  Duke's 
next  football  coach  would  come  simul- 
taneously from  Kentucky,  Davidson, 
UCLA,  NBC,  and  every  one  of  thirty 
other  assorted  institutions  and  organi- 
zations. 

In  early  January  the  suspense  and 
the  confusion  mounted.  The  Athletic 
Council — comprised  of  three  alumni, 
three  faculty  members,  one  trustee, 
the  alumni  secretary,  and,  as  an  ex 
officio  member,  the  athletic  director — 
had  not  reached  a  decision. 

From  the  beginning  of  its  search, 
the  council  had  realized  the  need  for 
swiftness  in  making  its  selection;  but 
as  the  representative  of  the  entire 
University  community,  the  council 
faced  the  problem  of  ferreting  out  a 
man  who  would  do  the  University, 
with  its  unique  athletic  and  academic 
aspirations,  justice. 

On  Friday  afternoon,  January  14, 
the  council  entered  another  of  its 
closed  sessions  and  emerged  later  in 
the  day  without  comment.  But  a 
decision  had  been  reached.  Two  days 
later,  Athletic  Director  Eddie  Cam- 
eron, in  the  presence  of  the  appointee, 
Tom  Harp,  announced  the  selection  of 
the  personable  young  head  coach  from 
Cornell  to  fill  the  vacancy. 

Tom  Harp  was  nurtured  on  foot- 
ball in  Ohio.  A  native  of  Barnesville, 
he  was  a  college  football  player  at 
Muskingum  College  in  New  Con- 
cord; he  began  his  coaching  career 
first  at  Carrollton  High  School  and 
then  at  Massillon  High  School,  both 
in  Ohio. 

In  1956  the  highly  successful  (38- 
8-1  in  five  seasons)  high  school  coach 
became  backfield  coach  at  West  Point. 
The  head  coach  at  Army  then  was  the 
famous   Earl  Blaik.     Harp  stayed  at 


West  Point  until  1961  when  he  was 
selected  head  coach  at  Cornell  Uni- 
versity in  the  Ivy  League.  He  was 
thirty-three  at  the  time. 

During  his  five-year  career  at  Cor- 
nell, his  Big  Red  teams  were  noted 
for  their  discipline,  fine  physical  con- 
dition, hard  hitting,  and  their  running 
attack.  Tom  Harp  produced  winning 
teams  in  1963  and  1965,  the  first  at 
Cornell  since  1959.  His  overall 
record  as  head  coach  was  19-23-3. 


The  Arts 

During  the  past  ten  years  at  Duke, 
there  has  been  a  gradual  increase  of 
interest  in  the  arts  which  has  lent 
vitality  to  the  University  arts  pro- 
grams. Although  this  interest  seems 
greater  today  than  at  any  time  in  the 
past,  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  there 
has  always  been  some  segment  of  the 
community  which  has  taken  an  active 
interest  in  the  arts.  Through  the 
efforts  of  this  segment  a  foundation 
for  today's  more  widespread  interest 
was  built.  Among  many  individuals 
who  have  been  advocates  of  the  arts 
at  Duke,  a  few  have  been  particularly 
influential:  the  late  Dean  Alice  Bald- 
win of  The  Woman's  College  recog- 
nized the  necessity  for  a  place,  how- 
ever small,  for  the  fine  arts  in  the 
academic  structure  of  any  university; 
Dr.  Ernest  Nelson  formed  the  Cham- 
ber Arts  Society  in  1945;  and  Dr. 
William  Blackburn  has  actively  sup- 
ported the  literary  attempts  of  pro- 
spective young  writers  in  class  and  out. 

In  1958  the  literary  art,  creative 
writing,  achieved  new  prominence  on 
campus  through  the  introduction  of 
an  annual  Archive  Festival.  Each 
year  a  number  of  established  authors 
are  brought  together  to  discuss  their 
own  works  as  well  as  certain  selec- 
tions by  undergraduate  writers  pub- 
lished in  a  special  issue  of  the  Archive. 

Until  this  year,  the  Archive  Festival 
was  the  only  such  concentrated  artis- 
tic outlet;  the  performing  arts  had  no 
unified  program.  Surely,  strengthened 
programs  were  prevalent  on  the  cam- 
pus, but  they  were  isolated  from  one 
another.  The  Student  Union,  under 
the  direction  of  Bill  Griffith,  de- 
veloped   an    ambitious    program    of 


concerts,  exhibitions,  and  seminars. 
The  Duke  Players  were  well  estab- 
lished. The  campus  abounded  with 
other  organizations,  including  the 
Artists  Series,  the  Modern  Dance 
Group,  and  the  Quadrangle  Movies, 
to  name  a  few. 

Last  year  the  Student  Union  Board 
of  Governors  expressed  their  desire 
to  see  the  innovation  of  an  annual 
Arts  Festival  at  Duke.  They  en- 
visioned it  as  a  concentrated  period 
of  outstanding  performances,  readings, 
discussions,  exhibits,  and  shows  during 
which  the  various  campus  arts  organi- 
zations could  sponsor  appropriate 
professional   talent. 

To  implement  the  festival,  the 
Board  appointed  a  coordinating  com- 
mittee. The  committee  was  con- 
structed with  as  diverse  a  membership 
as  possible:  it  included  faculty  repre- 
sentatives as  well  as  student  chairmen 
of  the  various  sponsoring  bodies. 
Through  this  committee,  plans  have 
been  made  for  an  Arts  Festival  which 
will  begin  February  15  and  end  March 
7.  (Many  of  the  programs  to  be  pre- 
sented will  be  found  in  "Memoran- 
dum" on   the  back  cover. — Editor.) 

The  emphasis  during  the  first  annual 
Arts  Festival  will  be  on  the  perform- 
ing arts,  though  the  program  will  in- 
clude art  exhibits  as  well  as  readings 
from  the  works  of  authors  such  as 
Reynold  Price.  Also,  a  central  feature 
of  the  festival  will  be  the  Fifth  An- 
nual Duke  University  Music  Con- 
ference under  the  auspices  of  the 
Mary  Duke  Biddle  Foundation. 

It  is  hoped,  then,  that  this  year's 
festival  will  be  the  first  of  many  which 
will  continue  to  strengthen  the  posi- 
tion of  the  arts  at  Duke. 


Another  Source 


The  athletic  information  office  will 
never  be  quite  the  same  now  that 
Glenn  E.  "Ted"  Mann  has  resigned  as 
director.  He  is  a  unique  individual 
who  has  made  himself  known  to  many 
people  since  he  first  began  promoting 
Duke  athletics  in  1927  when  he  was 
an  undergraduate. 

Now  that  Ted  Mann  has  resigned, 
sportswriters  will  have  to  rely  on  an- 
other source  for  much  of  their  infor- 


Eddie  Cameron,  standing,  introduces  new  football  Coach  Tom  Harp,  second  from  right. 
At  far  left  is  Ted  Mann,  outgoing  director  of  athletic  information,  and  at  far  right,  his  successor  Dick  Brusie. 


mation.  The  new  director  is  Richard 
C.  Brusie,  a  young  man  who  has  been 
serving  as  assistant  director  of  ath- 
letic information  since  1964. 

Although  Mr.  Mann  resigned  as  di- 
rector, he  will  remain  on  the  staff  as 
consultant  to  the  athletic  director,  de- 
voting much  of  his  time  to  athletic 
historical  research  and  offering  advice 
on  various  public  relations  matters. 
Mr.  Mann,  who  also  has  business  in- 
terests in  Durham,  requested  the 
change. 

When  he  graduated  from  Duke  in 
1931,  Mr.  Mann  remained  on  campus 
to  become  the  University's  first  full- 
time  director  of  athletic  information. 
He  assumed  his  duties  the  same  year 
that  Wallace  Wade  became  head  foot- 
ball coach,  and  in  the  intervening 
years  he  has  watched  and  recorded  the 
University's  climb  to  athletic  promi- 
nence in  both  football  and  basketball. 
He     achieved     prominence     himself 


among  his  counterparts  throughout 
the  nation.  So  in  his  new  position, 
Mr.  Mann  will  undoubtedly  have 
many  stories  to  tell — and  he  probably 
knows  a  good  many  that  he  will  not 
tell. 

Mr.  Brusie,  who  becomes  the  second 
fulltime  director  of  athletic  informa- 
tion, came  to  Duke  from  Lehigh  Uni- 
versity where  he  was  assistant  director 
of  public  information.  He  is  a  1959 
graduate  of  the  University  of  Con- 
necticut. 

Behind  the  Mask 

Even  the  dullest  day  can  have  mo- 
ments of  unexpected  brightness! 

It  was  Monday.  It  was  raining. 
The  way  was  barred  by  a  glass  door 
and  progress  was  made  more  difficult 
by  a  flapping  coat,  a  dripping  um- 
brella, an  armful  of  papers,  and  a  re- 
luctant spirit. 


At  that  moment,  and  to  a  staunchly 
conformist  mind,  what  could  loom 
more  horribly  on  the  other  side  of  the 
glass  than  the  very  epitome  of  a  stu- 
dent beatnik.  Scraggly  beard,  un- 
kempt hair,  faded  denim,  grimy  san- 
dals on  sockless  feet,  sullen  eyes,  and 
an  expression  that  appeared  to  want 
to  express  contempt  for  anyone  who 
was  so  inhibited  as  to  dare  to  dress 
otherwise. 

So  what  happened? 

"Come  in,  sir,"  the  young  man  said, 
with  a  sudden  grin  and  in  the  most 
courteous  manner  possible;  and  he 
paused  to  hold  the  door  wide. 

And  in  reply  to  a  rather  numb  ex- 
pression of  gratitude:  "You're  quite 
welcome,  sir." 

He  shuffled  down  the  hall,  no 
longer  fooling,  nor  quite  so  pro- 
foundly distressing,  a  suddenly  more 
perceptive  member  of  the  older  genera- 
tion. 


A  New 

Curriculum 

for 

Medical  Education 


by  Herbert  O.  Sieker,  m.d. 
Assistant  Dean,  Duke  Medical  Center,  and  Chairman  of  the  Curriculum  Committee 


During  the  past  few  years  medical  education  in 
the  United  States  has  been  reviewed  probably 
more  intensely  than  in  any  other  period  since 
the  Flexner  Report  which  was  responsible  for  the 
generally  established  curriculum  used  by  most  medical 
schools  for  the  past  several  decades.  This  type  of  re- 
view has  resulted  in  alteration  of  the  curriculum  at 
several  medical  schools  with  emphasis  on  various  as- 
pects of  medical  education. 

At  Western  Reserve  and  Northwestern  the  primary 
effort  has  been  to  integrate  the  programs  of  teaching. 
At  Johns  Hopkins  the  curriculum  was  increased  to  five 
years  in  order  to  facilitate  the  transition  from  under- 
graduate to  medical  school  training.  Duke  University 
School  of  Medicine,  like  most  medical  schools  in  this 
country,  has  emphasized  teaching  in  the  preclinical 
sciences  with  an  introduction  to  medicine  during  the 
first  two  years.  The  junior  and  senior  years  have  been 
devoted  to  clinical  teaching  with  the  student  learning  in 
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a  clinical  clerkship  setting.  Although  this  type  of  pro- 
gram has  been  adequate  and  responsible  for  the  well- 
trained  physicians  of  our  present  day,  when  reviewed  by 
various  committees  at  this  Medical  School,  certain  in- 
adequacies were  noted  which  would  appear  to  be  magni- 
fied in  the  future. 

Some  of  the  problems  which  arise  with  the  present 
conventional  curriculum  derive  from  the  recent  changes 
in  medical  knowledge  and  practice.  For  example,  stu- 
dents and  faculty  are  increasingly  aware  of  the  large 
volume  of  information  which  is  being  assimilated  in 
each  of  the  medical  sciences.  The  present  curriculum 
is  based  on  the  assumption  that  it  is  both  necessary  and 
possible  to  impart  to  the  medical  students  in  the  same 
period  of  time  each  year  all  of  the  new  information 
which  has  developed,  and  to  make  them  informed  in 
all  branches  of  medicine  and  medical  science.  The  re- 
sult has  been  an  extremely  crowded  schedule  which 
begins  with  the  first  preclinical  courses  in  the  freshman 
year  and  makes  spontaneous  investigation  almost  im- 
possible.    The  student  is  in  general  prevented  from 


indulging  his  personal  intellectual  preferences  and  capa- 
bilities except  for  very  brief  periods  reserved  for  elec- 
tives  or  summer  vacation.  Despite  a  large  investment  in 
time,  most  students  before  the  completion  of  their  medi- 
cal education  have  been  presented  a  large  body  of  in- 
formation but  have  not  experienced  learning  in  depth 
and  have  not  had  the  opportunity  to  develop  real  con- 
fidence and  competence  in  any  one  area. 

A  SINGLE  CURRICULUM  FOR  MANY  CAREERS 
Although  the  present  conventional  curriculum  does 
offer  some  time  for  elective  work  on  the  part  of  the 
student,  it  fails  in  large  part  to  cope  with  the  diversity 
of  new  careers  which  are  now  available  to  graduates  of 
a  medical  school.  It  appears  unlikely  that  in  the  future 
a  single  standard  medical  curriculum  will  allow  all  stu- 
dents to  prepare  adequately  for  the  many  fields  which 
are  available  or  will  become  available  in  medicine,  such 
as  social  psychology,  public  health  and  preventive 
medicine  on  the  one  hand,  or  genetics  and  environ- 
mental engineering  on  the  other.  Although  certain 
basic  information  is  necessary  for  all  individuals  work- 
ing in  the  medical  sciences,  it  would  appear  advanta- 
geous to  provide  the  opportunity  to  integrate  educa- 
tion in  medical  school  with  the  postgraduate  training 
program  in  the  direction  of  the  individual's  ultimate 
goal.  Greater  freedom  of  curriculum  selection  should 
provide  more  and  better  trained  individuals  for  the 
broad  spectrum  of  careers  which  are  available  today 
and  should  have  the  advantage  of  allowing  earlier  career 
decisions. 

Even  though  the  new  medical  student  each  year 
seems  better  prepared  than  those  of  former  years,  he 
arrives  in  medical  school  still  relatively  uninformed  of 
the  nature  of  medical  education  and  the  fields  of  medi- 
cine. In  the  conventional  curriculum  his  first  two  years 
involve  an  exposure  to  a  vast  amount  of  basic  knowl- 
edge which  may  not  always  be  clearly  related  to  his 
career  as  a  physician.  Later  after  his  clinical  experi- 
ence, the  student  may  realize  the  value  of  pursuing 
certain  information  presented  in  the  basic  science 
courses  more  intensely  but,  except  for  brief  elective  or 
vacation  time,  the  opportunity  to  do  so  is  not  available. 

OBJECTIVES  OF  DUKE  PROGRAM 

With  the  view  that  these  inadequacies  in  our  present 
medical  education  will  only  be  magnified  in  the  future, 
a  new  curriculum  was  developed  at  Duke  University 
Medical  Center.  The  first  objective  was  to  establish 
a  core  curriculum  in  which  the  preclinical  sciences  could 
be  taught  during  one  school  year  of  36  weeks  and 
would  serve  the  purpose  of  an  increasingly  heteroge- 
neous student  body.  The  second  objective  was  to  provide 
clinical  experience  early  in  the  student's  medical  school 


career  with  the  opportunity  to  re-visit  the  basic  science 
areas  after  performing  as  a  neophyte  physician.  The 
third  objective  was  to  offer  enough  time  during  the 
third  and  fourth  years  in  a  limited  number  of  areas  of 
medicine  and  medical  sciences  for  the  student  to  ex- 
perience the  satisfaction  and  real  training  of  scholastic 
activity.  Lastly,  the  curriculum  was  intended  to  achieve 
better  integration  of  the  last  two  years  of  medical  school 
training  with  internship,  residence,  and  military  service 
commitment.  The  remainder  of  this  [article]  will 
briefly  outline  the  details  of  the  curriculum.  It  should 
be  emphasized  that  many  of  the  faculty  have  contributed 
the  ideas  which  were  ultimately  blended  to  form  the 
program. 

During  the  first  year  the  student  will  be  presented 
with  the  basic  principles  of  all  the  preclinical  disciplines. 
The  majority  of  the  time  will  be  devoted  to  anatomy, 
biochemistry,  physiology,  pathology,  microbiology,  and 
pharmacology.  The  faculty  of  each  department  will 
present  principles  they  consider  of  paramount  impor- 
tance with  only  sufficient  detail  to  serve  adequately  as 
documentation.  In  all  probability  this  will  be  less  in- 
formation than  is  now  characteristic  of  the  preclinical 
courses  as  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  principles  rather 
than  the  acquisition  of  enclyclopedic  knowledge.  Ex- 
perience with  laboratory  exercises  will  be  included,  but 
will  be  revised  in  light  of  modern  techniques  with 
greater  use  of  demonstrations  and  teaching  aids,  such 
as  closed  circuit  television.  During  the  first  year  the 
student  will  also  receive  an  introduction  to  psycho- 
biology,  genetics,  physical  diagnosis,  clinical  micros- 
copy, and  preventive  medicine.  The  course  material 
in  physical  diagnosis  and  clinical  microscopy  will  be 
devoted  primarily  to  the  principles  and  techniques  in- 
volved with  the  realization  that  the  student  will  have  less 
extensive  experience  with  the  clinical  problems  than 
he  now  has  following  the  second  year  courses  in  these 
subjects. 

Arrangement  of  the  course  material  will  allow 
integration  of  the  various  disciplines;  for  example,  as 
the  anatomy  of  a  section  of  the  body  is  studied  it  will 
be  considered  from  the  standpoint  of  physical  diagnosis 
or  the  anatomical  and  physiologic  aspects  of  an  organ 
will  be  considered  in  close  proximity  in  the  schedule. 
By  careful  planning  of  the  course  content  in  each 
discipline  unnecessary  duplication  of  teaching  will  be 
avoided.  The  hours  allotted  for  the  various  subjects 
during  the  first  year  are  listed  in  Table  I.  Although 
there  has  been  a  fairly  drastic  cut  in  the  time  allotment 
for  anatomy,  the  remainder  of  the  preclinical  sciences 
actually  have  not  been  decreased  appreciably  as  com- 
pared to  the  present  number  of  hours  devoted  to  each 
subject.  Appreciable  time  has  been  saved  from  physical 
diagnosis  and  clinical  microscopy  as  presently  presented 
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in  the  sophomore  year  with  the  view  that  the  students 
will  not  gain  this  experience  in  the  second  year,  which 
consists  primarily  of  clinical  work.  Actually,  sufficient 
time  was  found  to  include  an  introduction  to  genetics 
which  at  the  present  is  not  part  of  the  first  year  curric- 
ulum. It  is  believed  that  the  program  as  outlined  will 
present  the  core  or  heart  of  the  material  to  the  student 
and  provide  him  with  sufficient  background  to  proceed 
with  his  clinical  experiences.  In  addition,  it  will  have 
the  advantage  of  introducing  the  student  to  the  patient 
early  in  his  career,  therefore  providing  greater  oppor- 
tunity for  correlation  of  basic  science  information  with 
clinical  problems. 

SECOND  YEAR  EMPHASIS  ON 
PATIENT  PROBLEM 

During  the  second  year  of  35  weeks  the  student 
will  spend  7  weeks  in  each  of  the  clinical  disciplines; 
that  is,  medicine,  surgery,  pediatrics,  obstetrics,  and 
psychiatry.  During  this  time  the  teaching  will  be  based 
primarily  around  the  patient  problem  with  the  student 
acting  as  a  clinical  clerk  much  as  in  the  present  junior 
and  senior  years.  The  experience  will  be  obtained  in 
both  out-patient  and  in-patient  learning  situations  but 
also  will  include  seminars,  conferences,  and,  in  some 
disciplines,  lectures  and  demonstrations.  At  the  com- 
pletion of  the  second  year  the  student  will  have  ex- 
panded his  experience  as  a  neophyte  physician.  It  is 
recognized  that  he  will  not  come  to  the  clinical  services 
prepared  as  in  the  past,  and  may  require  more  time  on 
the  part  of  the  house  staff  and  faculty  in  gaining  ex- 
perience in  the  techniques  of  evaluating  the  patient 
problem.  This  should  be,  however,  an  exciting  time 
for  the  student  as  he  acquires  information  and  skills 
which  will  permit  him  to  undertake  a  more  individualized 
curriculum  in  order  to  provide  better  training  toward  his 
ultimate  goals. 

The  third  and  fourth  years,  consisting  of  36  weeks 
each,  will  be  considered  as  a  single  experience  in  which 
roughly  half  of  the  time  will  be  devoted  to  the  pre- 
clinical sciences  and  half  to  clinical  medicine.  The 
program  for  the  last  two  years  will  be  designed  by  the 
student  and  two  advisors,  one  from  the  clinical  faculty 
and  one  from  the  preclinical  faculty,  who,  with  the 
dean's  office,  will  develop  the  individualized  curriculum. 
In  addition,  a  committee  of  some  20  physicians  prac- 
ticing in  general  medicine  will  be  available  as  advisors 
for  those  students  who  have  selected  a  career  in  general 
medicine.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  clinical  and  pre- 
clinical time  may  be  integrated  so  that  the  student  can 
make  the  most  effective  correlation  of  basic  science  and 
clinical  material.  The  primary  objective  of  this  two 
year  period  in  the  student's  academic  life  is  to  provide 
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greater  depth  in  learning  with  the  opportunity  to  have 
more  individual  and  tutorial  training  experience. 

It  is  not  possible  to  enumerate  completely  the  many 
courses  of  study  which  will  be  available  to  the  student. 
For  the  preclinical  sciences  three  broad,  general  cate- 
gories may  be  considered.  For  the  most  part,  the  stu- 
dent and  his  advisory  group  will  make  decisions  which 
will  relate  to  his  career  and  future  goals.  The  student 
may  elect  to  devote  the  entire  36  weeks  to  one  or  two 
basic  science  departments  following  a  program  specifi- 
cally tailored  to  his  individual  requirements.  As  an 
example,  the  student  interested  in  teaching  and  research 
related  to  neurosurgery  might  do  intensive  work  in 
neuroanatomy,  neurophysiology,  and  neuropharma- 
cology. The  future  internist  might  well  spend  his  time 
in  intermediary  metabolism,  basic  endocrinology,  and 
gastrointestinal  or  renal  physiology.  The  basic  science 
component  of  the  program  for  the  individual  interested 
in  general  practice  might  include  more  intensive  work 
in  pathology,  microbiology,  and  immunology.  Each  of 
the  preclinical  departments  have  prepared  courses  and 
opportunities  with  diverse  experience  comparable  in 
depth  to  those  provided  in  the  graduate  school  of  the 
University.  Provisions  have  also  been  made  to  take 
advantage,  when  needed,  of  departments  on  the  Uni- 
versity campus  to  provide  special  training  in  mathe- 
matics, language,  physics,  and  chemistry,  to  mention 
only  a  few.  While  the  student  may  work  in  more  than 
one  of  the  preclinical  disciplines  in  an  integrated  pro- 
gram, he  will  select  one  discipline  as  a  field  of  concen- 
tration and  will  live  in  a  tutorial  relationship  with  one 
or  more  specific  mentors. 

VARIETY  OF  TRAINING  DEVICES 

In  order  to  organize  the  actual  program  for  each 
student,  the  preclinical  science  department  has  cata- 
logued the  kinds  of  training  which  will  be  offered.  These 
range  from  specific  seminar  courses  which  might  be 
integrated  into  a  number  of  different  types  of  training  to 
complete  lecture,  seminar,  and  laboratory  experience. 
For  example,  the  department  of  microbiology  and 
immunology  will  offer  a  course  in  advanced  immunology 
to  include  genetic  control  of  antigen  production;  de- 
velopment of  antigens  and  their  relationship  to  dif- 
ferentiation; theories  of  antibody  production  and  re- 
activity; mechanisms  of  tolerance,  immunologic  paral- 
ysis, and  immunologic  enhancement;  cellular  im- 
munity and  reaction  of  circulating  and  cytophylic  anti- 
bodies; homograft  rejection,  autoimmunity,  and  delayed 
hypersensitivity.  Each  of  the  departments  have  cata- 
logued the  offerings  with  the  period  of  the  year  and  the 
time  requirement  so  that  the  student  and  his  advisory 
group  can  assemble  the  program  much  as  is  done  in  the 
other  graduate  schools  of  the  University. 
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As  a  second  possibility  in  the  preclinical  sciences, 
the  student  may  enter  the  already  established  Research 
Training  Program  which  provides  broad  training  for 
research  with  particular  emphasis  on  the  theories  and 
techniques  in  a  number  of  subjects,  including  bio- 
physics, genetics,  biostatistics,  electron  microscopy,  and 
physical  chemistry.  In  this  program  the  student  ulti- 
mately develops  his  own  research  project,  with  the 
intention  of  pursuing  a  research  or  academic  career. 

As  a  third  possibility,  certain  students,  having  been 
exposed  to  the  preclinical  subjects  during  the  first  year 
and  having  a  varied  and  intensive  experience  in  the 
clinical  medicine  during  the  second  year,  may  then 
enroll  as  Ph.D.  candidates  in  one  of  the  basic  science 
areas.  It  is  anticipated  that  the  Ph.D.  degree  would 
then  be  earned  in  two  to  three  years.  Since  the  student 
would  have  completed  three  of  the  four  years  necessary 
for  the  M.D.  degree,  he  will  have  the  possibility  of 
obtaining  that  degree  by  the  completion  of  a  fourth 
clinical  year. 

The  clinical  program  will  be  operated  in  a  fashion 
similar  to  that  described  for  the  preclinical  program. 
The  student  will  pursue  a  course  which  will  fit  best 
with  his  ultimate  goals.  A  future  obstetrician  might 
select  medicine,  pediatrics,  and  psychiatry.  The  future 
general  practitioner  could  use  this  opportunity  to  acquire 
knowledge  in  depth  in  certain  surgical  and  medical 
specialities  such  as  otolaryngology  and  dermatology. 
It  should  be  emphasized  that  the  student's  experience 
during  the  clinical  year  would  be  complemented  rather 
than  repeated  during  internship.  Ideally,  the  future 
surgeon  would  be  exposed  to  fields  other  than  surgery 
since  he  will  receive  intensive  training  during  his  resi- 
dency training  program. 

At  this  point  a  brief  reflection  on  the  premedical 
requirement  for  students  for  this  curriculum  is  indicated. 
Clearly,  in  the  past  few  years  medical  students  have 
had  a  more  heterogeneous  background;  some  have 
advanced  training  in  mathematics,  physics,  engineering, 
and  chemistry,  while  others  have  majored  in  English, 
philosophy,  sociology,  or  economics.  The  curriculum 
presented  is  intended  to  take  advantage  of  the  indi- 
vidual's previous  training  and  supply  manpower  for 
the  entire  health  field. 

The  new  program  will  multiply  courses  of  study, 
thereby  providing  a  curriculum  tailored  to  the  interests 
and  capabilities  of  each  student.  Exposure  to  core 
material  in  the  first  two  years  of  the  curriculum  should 
allow  earlier  career  decisions  with  the  advantage  of 
proceeding  more  firmly  in  the  direction  of  ultimate 
intent.  The  student  himself  will  be  the  final  integrator 
of  his  knowledge  of  medicine.  The  provision  for  ex- 
pression and  fulfillment  of  his  individual  interests  should 
encourage  the  development  of  habits  of  critical  analysis 
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so  necessary  in  future  professional  life.  The  student's 
experience  should  help  him  distinguish  the  process  of 
learning  from  the  mere  accumulation  of  information; 
and  the  deep  penetration  of  one  or  more  basic  medical 
sciences  should  familiarize  him  with  scientific  methods. 
In  summary,  the  new  curriculum  has  been  designed 
to  provide  flexibility  in  place  of  rigidity;  experience  in 
depth  for  superficial  exposure  to  material;  critical  evalua- 
tion for  rote  learning;  individual  experience  for  mass 
indoctrination;  a  common  core  of  knowledge  for 
disparate  programs;  and,  hopefully,  a  continuing  learn- 
ing habit  for  stagnant  though  vast  knowledge. 


TABLE  I 

First  Year  Schedule 

Term  I 

Hours 

Anatomy 
Biochemistry 
Physiology 
Genetics 

252 

205 

205 

36 

Psychobiology 
Free  Time 

11 
92 

801 

Term  11 

Hours 

Pathology 

235 

Microbiology 
Pharmacology 
Psychobiology 
Physical  Diagnosis 
Clinical  Microscopy 
Preventive  Medicine 

168 

139 

49 

54 
54 
35 

Free  Time 

67 

801 

Second  Year  Schedule 

Weeks 

Medicine 

7 

Obstetrics  and 
Pediatrics 

Gynecology 

7 
7 

Psychiatry 
Surgery 

7 
7 

This  article  originally  appeared  in  the  January, 
1965,  issue  of  Clinical  Research.  Dr.  Stuart  Bondurant, 
editor,  stated  that  the  article  has  had  "a  very  significant 
impact  on  medical  education  planning  throughout  the 
world."  It  has  been  reprinted  in  Latin  America  and  in 
countries  such  as  Spain  and  India.  We  wish  to  express 
our  thanks  to  the  American  Federation  for  Clinical 
Research  and  to  Dr.  Bondurant,  of  the  Indiana  Uni- 
versity Medical  Center,  for  permission  to  reprint  this 
article  in  our  own  publication. 
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Dr.  J.  Caulie  Gunnells 


"The  overall  faculty  attitude 
toward  the  whole  change  is 
one  of  enthusiasm. " 

Dr.  J.  Caulie  Gunnells,  Jr.,  has  reached  that 
point  in  his  profession  that  medical  students,  novice 
and  advanced,  as  well  as  those  fledgling  doctors,  the 
interns  and  residents,  strive  for:  he  has  become  an  ac- 
cepted colleague  in  his  chosen  medical  field.  Kidney 
patients  at  the  Duke  Medical  Center  have  a  good  chance 
of  coming  in  contact  with  this  young  physician  since 
renal  disease  is  a  sub-specialty  of  his  within  the  broader 
limits  of  internal  medicine.  Next  autumn,  under  the 
revised  medical  curriculum,  freshman  students  might 
well  come  into  contact  with  Dr.  Gunnells  in  his  role  as 
an  associate  in  medicine  on  the  clinical  faculty  of  the 
Duke  Medical  School.  His  portion  of  the  course  in 
clinical  microscopy,  presently  a  part  of  the  sophomore 
curriculum,  will  be  included  in  the  course  work  of  the 
second-term  freshman. 

The  individuals  who  will  be  most  concerned  with  the 
revised  curriculum,  naturally,  will  be  the  students  and 
the  faculty;  and  when  Dr.  Gunnells  discusses  the  new 


system,  he  speaks  in  terms  of  these  groups.  In  his 
analysis,  the  students  should  fare  better  than  they 
presently  do:  "The  student  definitely  will  come  in  con- 
tact with  patients  and  clinical  medicine  earlier,  thereby 
concentrating  his  interests  or  endeavors  sooner  than 
ever  before.  He  will  become  more  knowledgeable 
about  specific  areas  much  sooner  than  is  the  case  now; 
he  could  be  as  far  along  in  his  broad  or  narrow  specialty 
interests  in  four  years  as  the  present  student  might  be 
after  six  or  seven.  When  the  student  discovers  where 
his  interests  he,  he  can  direct  his  studies  toward  that 
specialty  area  and  can  take  supplementary  courses  in 
fringe  domains.  For  example,  if  he  were  interested  in 
internal  medicine  broadly  and  renal  disease  specifically, 
he  could  take  courses  on  subjects  such  as  the  im- 
munological devices  of  the  kidneys  during  his  third 
and  fourth  years." 

But  what  happens  to  the  student  who  works  on  the 
wards  his  second  year  and  returns  to  his  combined 
clinical-preclinical  studies  with  what  he  feels  is  the  key 
to  his  career  only  to  discover  after  pursuing  his  selected 
specialty  his  last  two  years  that  his  interests  lie  in 
another  area.  In  this  case  the  designers  of  the  revised 
curriculum  seem  to  have  had  a  paradoxical  problem 
before  them;  early  specialization  is  desirable  today  if 
the  student  is  to  conquer  any  significant  amount  of  the 
material  that  lies  in  every  medical  field,  but  this  selfsame 
specialization  might  lead  many  students  unawares  down 
a  path  that  they  will  later  want  to  renounce.  Dr.  Gun- 
nells  readily  admits  to  the  presence  and  the  hazards  of 
the  problem,  but  he  believes  that  "if  the  individual 
student  is  well  oriented  and  has  a  good  understanding 
of  the  core  material  that  was  presented  his  freshman 
year,  he  should  be  able  to  reapply  himself  with  minimal 
effort." 

Any  "good  understanding  of  the  core  material" 
on  the  part  of  the  student  is  the  responsibility,  at  least 
partially,  of  the  medical  faculty,  clinical  and  pre- 
clinical. Herein  lies  the  question.  Will  members  of 
the  faculty  who  have  been  teaching  for  years  in  what 
has  been  considered  the  classical  manner — especially 
those  faculty  members  dealing  with  preclinical  sub- 
jects— have  difficulty  adjusting  to  the  teaching  concepts 
and  the  added  responsibilities  of  the  revised  curriculum? 
"In  the  new  curriculum  they  (the  faculty)  must  impart 
just  the  right  balance  of  factual  and  conceptual  informa- 
tion to  the  student  so  the  latter  can  grasp  the  subject  in 
such  a  way  that  he  can  go  to  the  library  and  expand 
this  newly  acquired  knowledge  on  his  own."  Professors 
who  teach  the  clinical  subjects,  as  does  Dr.  Gunnells 
in  clinical  microscopy,  should  not  face  as  difficult  a 
transition  as  those  involved  in  preclinical  courses  since 
they  have  few,  if  any,  formal  lectures.  They  must  deal 
with  specific  principles  that  underlie  the  basic  patho- 


physiology of  diseases  in  a  condensed  yet  viable  form 
that  the  student  can  readily  expand.  "The  whole 
process  will  take  more  time  and  more  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  faculty,  and  teaching  will  become  more  personal 
and  challenging  than  it  is  presently." 

"The  faculty  is  generally  very  excited  about  the 
revised  curriculum,  partially  because  they  realize  that 
with  the  tremendous  influx  of  facts  over  the  years,  the 
classical  method  of  teaching  has  left  something  to  be 
desired.  One  can  observe  this  on  tests  and  demonstra- 
tions when  the  students  fail  to  recapitulate  the  material 
in  a  manner  that  the  teacher  had  hoped  for.  The  over- 
all faculty  attitude  toward  the  whole  change  is  one  of  en- 
thusiasm, but  they  realize  the  additional  responsibility 
that  is  being  placed  on  them  and  are  willingly  accepting 
the  challenge." 


''The  core  will  be  much  the 
same  as  it  is  now — only 
it  will  be  more  selective. " 

William  W.  Blackburn,  II,  is  a  third-year 
student  at  the  Duke  Medical  School.  He  is  now  in- 
volved in  the  first  half  of  the  two-year  clinical  ex- 
perience that  is  an  integral  factor  in  the  present  Medical 
School  curriculum.  He  participates  in  four  medical 
divisions  during  each  of  his  two  final  years;  last  fall,  this 
winter,  and  next  spring,  he  has  or  will  practice  medicine, 
surgery,  obstetrics  and  gynecology,  and  psychiatry. 
Nine  weeks  of  each.  The  final  year  evolves  in  a  similar 
manner  with  an  allowance  for  one  elective,  the  only 
flexible  note  sounded  in  four  rigorous  years. 

The  rigidity  of  the  old  curriculum  is  especially 
binding  in  the  case  of  third-  and  fourth-year  students, 
Bill  Blackburn  has  discovered  to  his  satisfaction  which 
medical  discipline  he  would  like  to  pursue — surgery. 
But  he  has  been  able  to  do  nothing  to  direct  his  efforts 
toward  an  attainment  of  this  goal,  and  neither  will  he 
have  this  opportunity  during  his  final  year  as  a  medical 
student.  The  only  contact  he  will  have  with  surgery  is 
during  the  nine-week  interval  that  is  a  part  of  the 
regular  requirement.  "Naturally,  one  of  the  greatest 
advantages  of  the  revised  curriculum  will  be  the  fact 
that  one  will  be  able  to  actively  pursue  a  specialty 
during  the  second  half  of  his  career  as  a  medical  student. 
Under  either  system,  the  present  or  the  revised,  every- 
one eventually  decides  whether  or  not  he  will  specialize 
and,  if  so,  what  his  specialty  will  be.  It  seems  that  the 
importance  of  the  revised  curriculum  lies  not  so  much 
in  the  fact  that  one  will  be  able  to  decide  at  an  earlier 
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date  what  to  specialize  in,  for  this  will  continue  to  vary 
with  the  individual,  but  in  the  chance  one  will  have  to 
actively  implement  such  plans  during  his  final  two 
years." 

Bill  refused  to  view  the  present  system  as  an  archaic 
one,  though  he  immediately  pointed  out  definite  ad- 
vantages in  the  new  curriculum.  "One  cannot  un- 
derestimate the  value  of  what  I  am  presently  going 
through.  There  is  a  certain  core  of  what  one  might 
term  basic  medicine  which,  presented  in  its  standard 
form,  takes  at  least  four  years  to  assimilate.  No  one 
in  my  class  would  say  that  what  they  have  learned 
and  will  learn  during  their  medical  school  experience 
is  useless  in  any  part,  because  in  medicine  you  quickly 
discover  that  you  need  and  use  everything  that  you 
learn  over  the  years.  But  some  facts  are  more  valuable 
than  others.  What  they  are  attempting  with  the  revised 
curriculum  is  to  cut  down  on  certain  of  the  more  ex- 
traneous materials  as  a  matter  of  necessity.  But  notice 
that  they  are  not  actually  eliminating  any  of  the  pre- 
clinical sciences;  the  core  will  be  much  the  same  as  it 
is  now,  only  it  will  be  more  concentrated  and  presented 
in  what  hopefully  will  be  a  more  flexible  form." 

Perhaps,  according  to  Bill,  the  difference  between 
the  two  curriculums  is  not  quite  as  radical  as  one  might 
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expect  at  first.  True,  the  preclinical  work  of  the  first 
two  years  will  be  condensed  and  presented  in  a  some- 
what revolutionary  format,  but  aside  from  this  the  third 
and  fourth  years  should  be  much  the  same  except  for 
one  important  factor — flexibility.  "The  student  will  be 
doing  basically  clinical  work,  as  he  does  now,  but  with 
a  great  deal  more  planning  freedom;  the  most  important 
addition  will  be  the  research  he  will  be  able  to  pursue 
in  areas  that  interest  him."  Again,  flexibility  will  be 
the  key.  "Whereas  we  have  only  one  nine-week  elec- 
tive during  our  final  year,  the  students  under  the  revised 
curriculum  will  be  able  to  choose  more  often  and  more 
freely  from  a  wider  variety  of  electives.  This  certainly 
should  provide  for  a  great  deal  more  academic  and 
career  diversification  than  is  presently  the  case." 

In  a  philosophic  sense,  the  revised  curriculum  seems 
to  have  something  in  common  with  the  concepts  of 
progressive  education.  "The  new  system  is  certainly 
geared  to  the  individual  student  with  the  flexibility  and 
independence  of  choice  it  provides  for.  After  the 
second  year  there  should  be  a  stratification  of  the  stu- 
dents that  will  allow  each  to  advance  at  his  own  speed." 

Bill  then  touched  momentarily  upon  two  unrelated 
yet  interesting  subjects  concerning  the  revised  curric- 
ulum. He  discussed  the  possibility  of  a  trend  toward 
the  inclusion  of  "more  professors  on  the  faculty  who 
possess  the  medical  degree  as  well  as  the  doctor  of 
philosophy  degree  and  who  will  be  teaching  such  pre- 
clinical courses  as  anatomy."  This  would  lead  to  a 
more  clinical  approach  to  somewhat  drab  and  unim- 
pressive courses. 

The  second  subject  Bill  referred  to  came  in  the 
form  of  unanswerable  speculation.  "What  is  going  to 
happen  to  the  students'  performance  on  the  Medical 
School  Boards  that  must  be  taken  after  the  second 
year?  Will  it  improve,  remain  appreciably  the  same, 
or  deteriorate  because  of  the  heavy  factual  emphasis 
of  these  tests?"  This  question,  like  so  many  con- 
cerning the  revised  curriculum,  can  only  be  answered 
in  time. 


''Cram,  cram, 

cram.   That's  the  story  of 

my  medical  career  so  far. 


>> 


Richard  Remigailo  is  an  example  of  what  one 
might  term  "the  typical  freshman  medical  student"  in 
an  effort  to  categorize  an  elusive  identity.  After  nearly 
one  semester  at  the  Duke  Medical  school,  he  is  still  in  a 
slightly  apprehensive  state  as  he  attempts  to  memorize 


his  way  through  the  mountains  of  material  that  domi- 
nate his  sixteen-hour  classroom,  laboratory,  and  study 
days. 

When  he  entered  the  Medical  School  in  the  fall  of 
1965,  Richard  fell  immediately  to  the  task  of  revamping 
his  entire  framework  of  academic  values  in  order  to 
handle  the  avalanche  of  material.  He  sums  up  the 
situation:  "Cram,  cram,  cram,  that's  the  story  of  my 
medical  career  so  far."  The  first  two  years  of  medical 
school  under  the  present  system  are  entirely  preclinical 
with  course  work  in  subjects  such  as  anatomy,  biochem- 
istry, pathology,  and  pharmocology.  Expansion  of 
knowledge  in  these  and  other  related  medical  fields 
over  the  decades  has  led  to  the  dilemma  that  faces 
medical  students  today;  increasing  volumes  of  facts 
must  be  conquered  in  a  restricted  period  of  time.  Hap- 
pily, the  freshman  student  has  little  time  to  consider  his 
plight — assuming  he  is  in  one — for  the  rigid,  demanding 
curriculum  allows  precious  little  free  time,  academic  or 
otherwise. 

When  confronted  with  the  revised  Medical  School 
curriculum,  which  will  not  apply  to  students  already 
attending  the  School,  Richard  exhibited  a  good  deal 
of  curiosity  and  somewhat  ambivalent  feelings.  He 
has  already  developed  a  certain  sense  of  begrudging 
pride  in  his  ability  to  consume  the  massive  volume  of 
facts,  figures,  and  complex  terminology  that  the  present 
course  of  study  requires,  though  he  admits  that  "in  the 
course  of  it  all,  you  can  lose  sight  of  any  concept  of  the 
process  of  becoming  a  doctor  that  you  might  have  had." 
This  assimilation  of  knowledge  becomes  an  end  in  itself 
rather  than  a  means  of  achieving  something.  Richard 
makes  it  clear,  however,  that  "though  in  the  next  ten 
years  I  surely  will  forget  a  good  deal  of  the  facts  that 
I  am  accumulating  now,  it's  nice  to  know  that  I  did 
learn  them  once." 

"How  can  they  possibly  do  it?"  was  Richard's 
initial  reaction  to  the  planned  condensation  of  the 
present  two-year  course  in  preclinical  work  into  the 
freshman  year.  "This  idea  of  the  presentation  of  im- 
portant principles  with  documenting  facts  sounds  well 
and  good,  but  it  is  predicated  on  an  intimate  under- 
standing of  what  is  being  attempted  by  both  the  fresh- 
man medical  student  as  well  as  the  professor.  If  either 
is  slow  in  comprehending  how  the  new  curriculum 
should  function,  the  first  years  could  be  difficult  ones." 

Richard  was  equally  taken  aback  at  the  drastic 
reduction  in  hours  spent  in  anatomy  in  the  new  system. 
"From  the  beginning,  anatomy  has  seemed  to  me  to  be 
a  subject  that  you  either  examine  minutely  or  it  is  of 
little  value.  What  good  are  the  principles  of  anatomy 
without  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  physical  parts  of 
the  body.  But  perhaps  they  will  make  a  more  wide- 
spread use  of  demonstrations  and  other  visual  aids  to 
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provide  the  information.  It  could  get  frustrating  for  the 
student." 

To  the  freshman,  clinical  work  seems  to  have  much 
more  appeal  than  preclinical  subjects — and  understand- 
ably so,  for  though  equally  demanding,  clinical  work  is 
less  rigid,  and  it  seems  to  relate  better  to  the  student's 
preconception  of  the  nature  of  his  eventual  profession. 
"At  times  in  anatomy  and  other  subjects  we  have 
visiting  physicians,  demonstrations  with  patients,  and 
things  of  that  nature.  They  are  interesting,  among 
other  reasons,  because  they  offer  a  link  between  the 
profession  and  the  books  we  are  buried  under." 

Richard  immediately  identified  the  opportunity  to 
begin  clinical  work  in  the  sophomore  year  as  one  of  the 
more  appealing  aspects  of  the  revised  curriculum. 
"This  experience  on  the  wards  in  the  second  year  could 
be  a  deciding  factor  in  careers  that  presently  go  un- 
settled until  the  last  year  of  medical  school  or  later. 
With  the  working  knowledge  gained  on  the  wards  and 
the  flexibility  of  the  new  system,  one  could  pursue  his 
interests  in  the  third  and  fourth  years  with  a  great  deal 
more  freedom  than  is  the  case  now."  But  he  has 
reservations:  "Will  the  preclinical  studies  during  the 
freshman  year  provide  the  sophomore  with  sufficient 
knowledge  to  make  his  clinical  work  of  any  real  value 
to  himself  or  to  others?  Will  less  be  expected  of  him 
on  the  wards  than  is  presently  the  case?"  These  ques- 
tions can  be  answered  absolutely  only  in  the  future. 

Richard  Remigailo  will  never  get  a  chance  to  test 
this  revised  curriculum;  and  though  his  comments  may 
be  influenced  to  some  degree  by  pride  in  his  own  en- 
deavor and  envy  of  those  students  who  will  begin  a  new 
endeavor  next  fall,  they  do  provide  a  novice  medical 
student's  view,  during  the  most  trying  part  of  his  career, 
of  some  of  the  advantages  and  difficulties  that  may  face 
the  new  curriculum. 
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IN 

AND  OUT 

OF  THE 

DICTIONARY 


Dak"  is  in  the  dictionary.  It  is  denned  as  a 
form  of  transportation  by  relays  of  horses 
or  men.  This  definition  is  especially  relevant 
in  such  geographical  outposts  as  the  East  Indies.  "Dak" 
is  also  Steve  Vacendak.  In  the  Duke  Indoor  Stadium 
from  December  through  March,  the  latter  definition 
prevails.  Knowledgeable  lexicographers  might  attribute 
this  prevalence  to  the  fact  that  Steve  Vacendak,  through 
abbreviation  nicknamed  "Dak,"  is  captain  of  the  1965- 
66  basketball  Blue  Devils,  that  organization  which  has 
had  blue  chip  ratings  on  most  basketball  markets  over 
the  past  five  years. 

Steve  Vacendak  came  to  Duke  from  Pennsylvania 
where  he  played  basketball  at  Scranton  Prep.  During 
his  varsity  career  the  team  lost  only  eight  games,  and 
Dak  emerged  as  an  excellent  college  prospect.  When 
the  time  came  to  choose  a  school,  he  was  seriously  con- 
sidering the  University  of  North  Carolina,  but  happily 
he  settled  on  Duke.    The  logic  behind  his  final  selection 
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has  a  familiar  ring;  he  wanted  the  best  possible  com- 
bination of  basketball  and  academics.  Many  athletes 
who  have  graduated  from  Duke  or  who  are  presently  at 
the  University  have  used  the  same  reasoning. 

A  first  introduction  to  Steve  can  be  shattering  in  a 
positive  way  for  those  who  have  constructed  an  image 
from  their  observations  of  him  on  the  basketball  court. 
He  is  genial.  You  speak,  he  listens;  and  you  feel  that 
he  is  actually  concentrating  on  what  you  say.  He 
displays  an  easy  sense  of  humor  in  a  grin  that  would  be 
called  impish  in  a  skinny  fourteen-year-old  boy. 

Steve's  best  character  references  are  his  teammates. 
They  elected  him  captain  and  expect  him  to  provide 
leadership  on  and  off  the  court  throughout  the  season. 
One  of  the  difficulties  a  captain  has  is  the  need  to  be 
impartial  with  everyone.  "If  something  comes  up  in 
practice  and  Coach  Bubas,  two  or  three  players,  and 
myself  are  in  his  office,  and  I  am  asked  what  I  think, 
my  views  must  be  completely  without  bias  or  none  of 
the  players  will  respect  my  judgment." 

As  a  freshman  Steve  had  a  good  year  under  former 
Freshman  Coach  Bucky  Waters;  and  as  a  sophomore  he 
had  a  chance,  however  small,  to  gain  a  position  in  the 
starting  lineup.  Today  he  shudders  at  the  mention  of 
his  first  varsity  season.  "It  was  a  mess.  I  was  pressing 
too  hard,  trying  to  crack  the  starting  five,  and  I  was 
terrible."  His  shooting  percentage  plummeted  to  36 
per  cent.  He  was  miserable.  With  most  of  the  season 
gone,  he  decided  to  relax,  to  simply  play  as  well  as  he 
knew  how.  This  low-pressure  attitude  succeeded  in 
improving  his  performance,  for  he  had  a  fine  record  in 
the  ACC  tournament  in  Raleigh  that  year.  The  fol- 
lowing season  he  became  a  starting  forward. 

Steve's  world  revolves  about  things  other  than 
basketball,  though  his  favored  sport  still  ranks  atop  his 
hierarchy  of  interests.  This  is  necessarily  so,  for  it 
dominates  his  schedule  from  October  through  March. 
"During  the  season  it  is  all  you  can  do  to  keep  your 
head  above  water,  much  less  swim.  I'm  shooting  for 
dean's  list  this  semester;  I  need  the  grades  because  I 
would  like  to  win  a  fellowship  to  graduate  school." 
So  a  winter  day  will  amount  to  classes,  practice  or  a 
game,  three  or  four  hours  of  studying,  maybe  some 
cards  or  television,  and  bed. 

In  spite  of  his  growing  interest  in  his  studies,  Steve 
is  not  bookish;  he  is  a  gregarious  sort  who  likes  to  meet 
people.  After  practice  and  time  spent  studying,  he 
likes  to  sit  in  the  chapter  room  of  Phi  Kappa  Sigma 
with  his  brothers  and  relax  in  front  of  the  television. 
He  is  not  a  "tube"  fanatic,  but  he  does  have  his  favorite 
programs.  "Tuesday  is  a  terrible  night  to  play  basket- 
ball," he  said,  "because  that's  when  the  Fugitive  comes 
on,  and  then  on  Wednesday  it's  Get  Smart,  and  on 
Thursday.  .  .  ."    His  face  became  embroidered  with  a 


wide  grin.  "But  the  Fugitive  has  become  a  legend  in 
his  own  time,"  he  protested. 

Steve  Vacendak  may  not  have  become  a  legend 
during  the  past  two  seasons,  but  he  has  come  to  repre- 
sent something  more  than  the  usual  individual  basket- 
ball player.  Any  delineation  between  his  mode  of 
play — all-out  scrapping,  dashing,  diving,  driving,  pounc- 
ing— and  the  style  of  the  Blue  Devil  teams  has  become 
hazy  in  the  minds  of  many  spectators. 

Summed  up  in  one  all-encompassing,  over-simplify- 
ing word,  Steve's  basketball  method  might  be  described 
as  cyclonic.  If  he  is  not  the  original  artist  at  capturing 
the  loose  ball,  then  surely  he  is  the  present  master. 
"When  I  see  a  loose  ball,  I  can't  think  of  anything  else 
except  getting  to  it.  Sometimes  when  I  finally  reach  it 
and  realize  where  I'm  going  (into  the  stands),  I  wonder 
what  in  the  world  I'm  doing  there."  His  disregard  of 
personal  safety  landed  him  in  the  hospital  for  four 
days  during  the  ACC  tournament  his  sophomore  year 
when  he  chased  a  loose  ball  into  a  pike. 

Steve's  aggressive  style  of  play  and  his  physical 
attributes  are  definitely  related.  At  6'-l"  and  over 
190  pounds,  he  has  a  combination  of  speed  and 
strength  that  places  him  in  the  same  general  category 
as  John  Havlicek  of  the  Boston  Celtics.  His  speed 
allows  him  to  play  forward  opposite  much  larger  men 
and  beat  them  to  the  basket,  while  his  strength  makes  it 
possible  for  him  to  overpower  many  opposing  guards. 

This  year's  guard  was  last  year's  forward.  He 
averaged  over  six  rebounds  and  sixteen  points  per  game 
on  the  front  line  last  season.  He  liked  forward.  In 
fact,  when  the  presence  of  Bob  Reidy,  Mike  Lewis,  and 
Marin  made  it  possible  for  him  to  switch  to  guard  this 
fall,  he  commented  in  a  lighter  moment  that  "I  liked 
forward  better.    I  didn't  have  to  run  as  much." 

Steve's  success  as  a  6'-l"  mite  among  much  taller 
players  has  led  to  the  popular  legend  that  he  is  a  wonder- 
ful jumper.  It  is  not  true.  Perhaps  his  ability  to  leap 
is  above  average,  but  his  aerodynamic  feats  certainly 
are  not  spectacular.  The  key  to  his  rebounding  is  an 
intricate  union  of  timing  and  position.  However,  his 
aggressiveness  and  his  knowledgeable  rebounding  did 
not  spare  him  some  harrowing  moments  as  a  forward. 
"Last  season  when  we  played  Michigan,  I  guarded 
Oliver  Darden  (6'-7",  225  pounds).  I  was  scared  to 
death  the  first  few  minutes.  I  was  just  wondering  how 
long  it  would  be  before  he  came  down  and  broke  me 
in  half."    Steve  survived. 

Buzz  Mewhort,  Art  Heyman,  Jeff  Mullins,  Denny 
Ferguson,  all  were  captains;  some  were  legendary  and 
some  were  not.  Steve  Vacendak  adds  his  name  to  the 
list  this  year,  and  if  he  is  not  a  legend  in  his  own  time, 
at  least  he  is  the  trademark  of  another  winning  Blue 
Devil  squad.  by  Joe  Williamson 
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ALUMNI 


What  do  alumni  talk  about  when 
they  come  together  after  not 
having  seen  each  other  for  a  long 
period  of  time?  Some  satirists  of 
alumni  gatherings  shroud  the  con- 
versation in  cobwebs  by  claiming  that 
it  dwells  upon  the  past.  This  tense 
does  not  seem  to  be  correct,  however. 
When  the  past  is  mentioned  in  such 
gatherings,  it  seems  most  often  to  be 
mentioned  only  as  it  relates  to  the 
present.  This  fact  was  demonstrated 
on  two  different  occasions  recently 
when  the  reunion  planning  committees 
for  the  classes  of  1917  and  1942  met 
on  campus  to  plan  for  their  respective 
Golden  and  Silver  Anniversary  Re- 
unions. 

The  Class  of  1917  meeting,  pre- 
sided over  by  Bryan  Bolich,  opened 
with  a  Sunday  luncheon  in  the  faculty 
dining  room  on  West  Campus.  Con- 
versation moved  rapidly  from  subject 
to  subject:  Duke's  search  for  a  new 
football  coach,  government  medical 
programs,  the  decline  of  craftsman- 
ship in  all  the  trades,  the  difficulties  of 
the  small  farmer,  civil  rights,  the  im- 
proved highways  in  North  Carolina, 
and  retirement.    Even  when  they  dis- 


cussed the  reunion  the  planners  re- 
lated the  past  and  present.  "Let's 
have  some  of  our  events  on  East 
Campus,"  said  one  person.  "That's 
the  place  we  remember." 

Conversation  at  the  Class  of  1942 
planning  session  was  different.  Col- 
lege admission  policies  were  the  main 
topic  under  discussion,  for  most  of 
those  attending  the  meeting  have 
children  of  approaching  or  soon-to-be- 
approaching  college  age.  The  planners 
were  also  interested  in  contrasting  the 
differences  between  their  own  genera- 
tion and  that  of  their  children.  "We 
had  fun.  Kids  today  don't  know  how 
anymore,"  said  one.  Also,  the  de- 
mise of  the  big  dance  band  was 
mourned. 

It  would  seem  that  the  satirists 
either  talked  with  the  wrong  people  or 
went  to  the  wrong  reunion. 

Alumni  Advice 

"The  value  of  the  program  has  been 
well  established,"  said  William  L. 
Brinkley,  Jr.,  director  of  undergrad- 
uate admissions.  This  was  the  opin- 
ion Mr.  Brinkley  expressed  about  the 
alumni  admissions  advisory  committee 
program  when  he  made  a  report  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Undergraduate 
Faculty  Council. 


At  a  recent  planning  session  for  the  Class  of  1942' s  Silver  Anniversary  Reunion 
in  1967  were,  clockwise,  Emily  Smithers  Long  (Mrs.  J.  D.),  Walter  E.  Shackel- 
ford, Dr.  Sam  Holton,  Frances  Chivers  Sitterson  (Mrs.  Simon  C,  Jr.),  T.  Alvin 
Wheeler  (alumni  office),  Class  President  Charles  L.  Steele,  Miss  Anne  Garrard, 
J.  Alex  McMahon,  Lucy  O'Brien  Milner  (Mrs.  John)  and  James  H.   Walker. 


The  program,  which  began  several 
years  ago,  consisted  last  year  of 
seventy-nine  advisory  committees 
functioning  in  twenty-eight  states. 
More  than  400  alumni  are  involved  in 
the  program.  The  committees  inter- 
view students  who  have  made  applica- 
tion to  Duke  and  report  the  results  of 
these  interviews  to  the  admissions 
office.  Last  year,  approximately  2,031 
applicants  were  interviewed.  The 
committees  also  encourage  accepted 
applicants  to  enroll  at  Duke. 

Mr.  Brinkley  reported  that  an  addi- 
tional twenty-five  committees  are  being 
established  this  year. 

The  Nurses 

The  annual  Nurse's  Lecture  Series 
on  April  14  will  feature  Miss  Eleanor 
C.  Lambertson  who  will  deliver  a 
lecture  titled  "Facing  Nursing's  Ob- 
ligation for  the  Future." 

Miss  Lambertson  is  chairman  of  the 
department  of  nursing  education, 
Teacher's  College,  Columbia  Univer- 
sity. Her  experience  includes  being 
director  of  study  and  experimentation 
in  team  nursing  at  Francis  Delafield 
School;  director  of  the  W.  K.  Kellogg 
project  in  nursing  service  administra- 
tion; advisor  to  the  Nursing  Service 
Department  Memorial  Center  for 
Cancer  and  Allied  Diseases  in  New 
York;  director  of  the  division  of 
nursing,  American  Hospital  Associa- 
tion; assistant  secretary  of  the  Council 
on  Professional  Practice;  member  of 
the  Defense  Advisory  Council  for 
Women  in  the  Armed  Services;  mem- 
ber of  the  board  of  review  of  the 
NLN;  and  a  member  of  the  Advisory 
Council  of  the  National  Federation 
of  Licensed  Practical  Nurses. 

Among  Miss  Lambertson's  publi- 
cations are:  Nursing  Team  Organiza- 
tion and  Functioning;  Education  for 
Nursing  Leadership;  and  her  monthly 
column  in  Modern  Hospital,  "Modern 
Nursing  Practice." 

Miss  Lambertson  has  also  contri- 
buted to  nursing  through  her  member- 
ship in  such  organizations  as  the  U.  S. 
Public  Health  Service,  Surgeon  Gen- 
eral's Consultation  Group  on  Nursing, 
and  the  Expert  Advisory  Panel  on 
Nursing  of  the  World  Health  Organi- 
zation. 
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CLASS 
NOTES 

HALF  CENTURY  CLUB 

NEXT  REUNION:  1966 

Floyd  S.  Bennett  '12,  President, 
3301  W.  Grace  Street,  Richmond,  Vir- 
ginia. 

This  fall  B.  W.  Barnard  '15  a.m.  '16 
of  Charlotte,  N.  C,  was  general  chairman 
for  the  Mecklenburg  United  Appeal, 
which  exceeded  its  goal  of  $1,557,696  by 
three  per  cent.  This  was  the  eleventh 
consecutive  success  for  the  Carolinas' 
largest  United  Fund. 

/-*  ^  NEXT  REUNION:  1966 

/  J  Frank  M.  Warner,  Presi- 
^^  *S  dent,  Hedgman's  Lane,  Old 
Brookville,  Glen  Head,  New  York. 

William  G.  Bradshaw,  formerly  of 
Rocky  Mount,  N.  C,  has  become  resi- 
dent representative  of  the  Social  Security 
office  in  the  Virgin  Islands  with  his  resi- 
dence in  Charlotte  Amalie. 


T7 


NEXT  REUNION:  1966 


X  /  Sam  D.  Bundy,  President, 
•^  /  Box  209,  Farmville,  North 
Carolina. 

Dr.  William  S.  Anderson,  pediatri- 
cian of  Washington,  D.  C,  has  been 
elected  vice  president  and  president- 
elect of  the  American  Academy  of  pedi- 
atrics. He  is  senior  attending  pediatrician 
at  Children's  Hospital,  president  of  the 
Children's  Hospital  Research  Foundation, 
a  member  of  the  Hospital's  Board  of 
Directors,  and  former  chairman  of  the 
Medical  staff. 

The  J.  Murrey  Atkins  Library  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Char- 
lotte is  named  for  the  late  J.  Murrey 
Atkins,  who  was  chairman  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  that  institution  at  the  time 
of  his  death. 

Henry  Bane,  Durham  attorney,  has 
resigned  as  U.  S.  Commissioner  to  be- 
come substitute  judge  of  Durham  County 
Civil  Court. 

20 


r\    /-\  NEXT  REUNION:  1969 

*j  *j  Lewis  I.  Terry,  chemist  and 
%^/  ^S  research  management  special- 
ist, has  been  named  laboratory  manager 
at  Walter  C.  McCrone  Associates,  Inc., 
Chicago.  Formerly  he  directed  chemical 
research  and  development  activities  at 
Dearborn  Chemical  Company,  division 
of  W.  R.  Grace  and  Company. 

/-)     «  NEXT  REUNION:  1969 

*J       |      MARRIED:     Mary      Nash 

^S  ^  White  Patton  to  Robert  O. 
Slaughter  on  Oct.  14.  Residence:  Ft. 
Lee,  N.  J. 
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NEXT  REUNION:  1968 

Edwin  B.  Abbott,  a  life  in- 


37 

«_X  /  surance  man  of  Raleigh, 
N.  C,  is  a  member  of  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  American  Heart  Associa- 
tion. 

Robert  A.  Wilkinson  is  manager, 
issue  division,  Prudential  Insurance 
Company,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

/->    y~v  NEXT  REUNION:  1968 

*j  ^\  On  Sept.  24  Henry  Clay 
<*S  ^^  Poe  was  honored  by  the 
Reading,  Pa.,  Country  Club  and  its  mem- 
bers for  25  years  of  service  as  its  golf 
professional. 
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NEXT  REUNION:  1968 

Francis   B.    Lee   is   a   phy- 
sician in  Monroe,  N.  C. 

NEXT  REUNION:  1968 


/  I  I     I    Reber  B.  Layton  a.m.  lives 
■*-  V-/     jn  Jackson,  Miss.,  and  is  di- 
rector   of    curriculum    for    the    public 
schools. 

Frank  T.  Markham,  a  land  owner  and 
farmer  in  Tiptonville,  Term.,  is  also 
active  in  educational  and  civic  affairs. 
He  is  married  and  has  four  children, 
the  oldest  a  freshman  at  Vanderbilt. 

Ben  C.  Thaxton  of  Durham  has  been 
named  an  assistant  vice  president  of 
Central  Carolina  Bank  and  Trust  Com- 
pany. 

/  **  SILVER  ANNIVERSARY:  1966 

/  I  I  Wallace  E.  Seeman,  Jr., 
-*■  -*-  President,  Box  8677,  Forest 
Hills  Station,  Durham,  North  Carolina. 
James  C.  Clees  (a.m.  '47)  is  a  pro- 
fessor of  English  at  Pace  College,  New 
York  City. 

John  W.  Moran  ll.b.  is  associated 
with  the  law  firm  of  Dryden,  Harrington 
&  Swartz,  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 


NEXT  REUNION:  1967 

John  P.  DeWitt,  Jr.,  is  vice 
president  and  sales  manager 
for  City  Chevrolet  Company,  Kingston, 
Pa. 

Charles  A.  Gomer  is  district  sales 
manager  for  Inland  Steel  Products  Com- 
pany, Sparrows  Point,  Md. 


NEXT  REUNION:  1968 


AX 

C—L.  "^  Luther  L.  Smith,  Jr.,  ad- 
~  —S  ministrator  of  the  Medical 
Center  Clinic  of  Pensacola,  Fla.,  has 
been  chosen  national  secretary  of  Medi- 
cal Group  Management  Association.  A 
member  of  the  Association  since  1951, 
he  has  previously  served  as  chairman  of 
the  Southern  section. 

/   —  NEXT  REUNION:  1970 

/  I  J  Gloria  Grimes  Cochran 
4-  */  (m.d.  '49)  of  Penn  Valley, 
Pa.,  was  an  active  participant  in  the  50th 
anniversary  celebration  of  the  American 
Medical  Women's  Association  in  Chi- 
cage  in  November.  She  was  chairman 
of  the  AMWA's  International  Committee. 
A  pediatrician,  she  is  the  wife  of  Dr. 
Winston  E.  Cochran,  also  a  pediatrician, 
and  the  mother  of  four  children. 

BORN:  A  son  to  Wallace  H.  McCown 
(ll.b.  '48)  and  Sue  Vick  McCown  ll.b. 
'50,  Manteo,  N.  C,  on  July  22.  Named 
Wallace  Hardin,  Jr. 

/  f  NEXT  REUNION:  1971 

/  I  1^    Dorothy  Cox  Cooper  (Mrs. 

■*-V-/  Olin  C,  Jr.)  is  a  teacher  in 
Miami  Edison  Senior  High  School.  A 
resident  of  Miami,  Fla.,  her  husband  is 
vice  president  of  Denver-Albuquerque 
Transportation,  Inc. 

Frank  R.  Dunham  ll.b.  (ll.m.  '48) 
of  Richmond,  Va.,  is  an  attorney  for  the 
State  of  Virginia  Division  of  Statutory 
Research  and  Drafting. 

C.  Guy  Rivers  (b.s.m.e.  '47)  of  Peeks- 
kill,  N.  Y.,  is  vice  president  of  Extre- 
multus,  Inc.,  industrial  transmission  and 
conveyor  belting  firm  of  Englewood, 
N.  J. 

John  E.  Schedd,  Jr.,  m.d.,  a  surgeon, 
lives  in  Lower  Burrell,  Pa. 

/  — •*  NEXT  REUNION:  1968 

/  I  /  Clarence  Brown,  Jr.,  of 
-*-  /  Columbus,  Ohio,  won  the 
nation's  only  congressional  election  in 
November,  taking  a  traditional  Republi- 
can district  his  father  served  for  27 
years.  He  is  a  newspaper  publisher. 
Frances  Muldrow  a.m.  (ph.d.  '54)  is 


chairman  of  the  language  department  at 
Elon  College  in  North  Carolina. 

/  y-x  NEXT  REUNION:  1968 

Z_I_^N  John  M.  Frey  of  Atlanta, 
■*•  ^-J  Ga.,  has  been  made  secretary- 
treasurer  of  the  Puritan  Chemical  Com- 
pany, manufacturer  of  cleaning  com- 
pounds and  building  products.  He  is  also 
an  officer  and  member  of  the  board  of 
Churchill  Chemical  Co.,  of  Galesburg, 
111.,  a  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of  Puri- 
tan, which  operates  in  41  states  and 
in  Canada.  He  and  his  wife,  Karlyn 
Frank  Frey,  have  a  son  and  a  daughter. 

/  ^v  NEXT  REUNION:  1968 

Z_L>~ j  Lillard  H.  Mount  ll.b.,  an 
■*-  S  attorney  in  Durham,  is  presi- 
dent of  the  North  Carolina  Society  for 
Crippled  Children  and  Adults. 
MARRIED:  Henry  A.  Bizzelle,  Jr.  (b.d. 
'52)  to  Grace  Elizabeth  Pou  on  Oct.  31. 
Residence:  Lake  Waccamaw,  N.  C. 

^    y~v  NEXT  REUNION:  1966 

J  I  I  George  W.  Eaves,  President, 
^  ^J  2403  Wrightwood  Avenue, 
Durham,  North  Carolina. 

Robert  A.  Duncan  has  resigned  his 
position  with  Eastern  Air  Lines  and  is 
in  the  Professional  Employment  Office 
of  Lockheed-Georgia  Company,  Atlanta. 

James  M.  Foreman,  Jr.,  e.e.  is  man- 
ager of  residential  sales  for  Duke  Power 
Company  with  offices  in  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
He   is   married   and  has   two   daughters. 

Lawrence  K.  Gessner  has  been 
elected  a  vice  president  of  Smith,  Barney 
&  Co.,  investment  banking  concern  of 
New  York  City.  He  is  also  a  director  of 
the  New  York  Society  of  Security 
Analysts. 

C.  Leon  Gibbs  e.e.  and  his  family 
have  moved  from  Statesville,  N.  C,  to 
Jacksonville,  Fla.,  where  he  has  bought 
an  AAMCO  Automatic  Transmission 
franchise. 

Victor  V.  McGutre,  Jr.,  has  been 
Episcopal  chaplain  at  Western  Carolina 
College,  Cullowhee,  N.  C,  for  the  past 
two  years.  He  and  his  wife,  Anne  Shu- 
ford  McGutre  '53,  have  a  daughter 
whom  they  adopted  three  years  ago  when 
she  was  three  months  old. 
MARRIED:  Rebecca  Ball  Scruggs  to 
Dr.  Paul  J.  Rust  in  September.  Resi- 
dence: Raleigh,  N.  C. 
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NEXT  REUNION:  1966 


James    L.    Nicholson,    Jr., 
President,     417     W.     Knox 
Street,  Durham,  North  Carolina. 


Huitt  E.  Mattox,  Jr.  (m.d.  '54)  of 
Wilson,  N.  C,  was  one  of  17  North 
Carolina  surgeons  inducted  into  the 
American  College  of  Surgeons  in  Octo- 
ber. 

Charles  E.  Mounts  ph.d.  and  his  wife 
live  in  High  Point,  N.  C,  where  he  is 
professor  of  English  at  High  Point  Col- 
lege. During  the  past  summer  he  partici- 
pated as  a  junior  fellow  in  the  first  an- 
nual session  of  the  Southeastern  Insti- 
tute of  Medieval  and  Renaissance  Studies 
held  in  Chapel  Hill. 

BORN:  A  son  to  Nancy  Collier  Put- 
nam (Mrs.  Charles  P.)  and  Mr.  Putnam, 
Boulder,  Colo,  on  July  1.  Named  David 
Charles. 

—    /^  NEXT  REUNION:  1966 

J  /  M.  Nixon  Hennessee,  HI, 
^r  ^*  President,  Box  3099.  Winston- 
Salem,  North  Carolina. 

Frank  C.  Murphey  has  moved  to 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  where  he  is  manager  of 
the  mortgage  loan  department  of  Wa- 
chovia Bank  &  Trust  Company. 

Malcolm  E.  Turner,  Jr.,  professor 
and  chairman  of  the  department  of  biom- 
etry at  Emory  University,  has  been  ap- 
pointed an  honorary  fellow  of  the  Ameri- 
can Statistical  Association. 

BORN:  First  child  and  daughter  to 
Mary  Harris  Harper  (Mrs.  James  B.) 
and  Mr.  Harper,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C, 
on  June  22.     Named  Ann  Lewis. 

Second  daughter  to  Lois  Colledge 
Ward  (Mrs.  Robert  C)  (m.a.t.  '60) 
and  Mr.  Ward,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C, 
on  Oct.  29.   Named  Mary  Ellen. 

^    ^y  NEXT  REUNION:  1969 

J     *J       J.    WlLBERT    EDGERTON    PH.D., 

■S  ^S  former  regional  program  di- 
rector in  Chicago,  111.,  for  the  National 
Institute  of  Mental  Health,  has  joined  the 
School  of  Medicine  at  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  as  an  asso- 
ciate professor  of  psychology  in  the  De- 
partment of  Psychiatry. 

Elizabeth  M.  Hunt  b.s.n.ed.  is  an 
associate  in  psychiatry  in  the  Emory 
University  School  of  Medicine. 

Dr.  Arthur  W.  Rowe  is  on  leave  from 
Union  Carbide  Corporation's  Linde  Re- 
search Division  and  is  a  guest  investi- 
gator at  the  New  York  Blood  Center 
pursuing  research  involving  cryogenic 
applications  to  the  preservation  of  biologi- 
cal systems.  His  wife  and  two  children 
are  remaining  at  their  home  in  Stamford, 
Conn. 

BORN:  A  daughter  to  Nelle  Scrotzter 
Moseley    and    Robert    G.     Moseley 


(b.s.m.,    m.d.    '57)    Raleigh,    N.    C,   on 
Sept.   1. 


NEXT  REUNION:  1969 


1  Z_L    D.  St.  Pierre  DuBose,  Jr., 

-^  ■*■  c.e.  of  Durham,  is  with  the 
building  division  of  Nello  L.  Teer  Com- 
pany. 

John  H.  Kepchar  a.m.,  is  a  science 
teacher  at  Norfolk  Academy,  Norfolk, 
Va. 

B.  Wesley  Lefler,  Jr.,  has  joined 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill  News  Bureau  staff  as  assis- 
tant director  for  academic  affairs. 

Janet  Hart  Sylvester  (Mrs.  Harry 
A.)  ll.b.  is  with  the  Board  of  Gover- 
nors, Federal  Reserve  System,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

BORN:  Third  child  and  second  daughter 
to  Nan  Tatum  White  (Mrs.  George  P.) 
and  Mr.  White,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  on  Aug.  25. 
Named  Carol  Ann. 

^    —  NEXT  REUNION:  1969 

J  J  Maryrae  Duffy  is  Mrs. 
*S  *S  John  Schiller  of  Lansdowne, 
Pa.,  and  the  mother  of  three  sons.  She 
does  substitute  teaching  and  tutoring. 

Lou  Lassiter  Geilich  r.n.  writes  that 
she  and  her  husband,  Peter  N.  Geilich 
'57,  have  been  in  Dallas,  Texas,  for  the 
past  four  years  and  he  is  administrative 
assistant  at  Parkland  Memorial  Hospital 
there.     They  have  three  boys  and  a  girl. 

James  M.  Lee  (m.d.  '58),  a  native  of 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  is  practicing  thoracic 
and  cardiovascular  surgery  in  Greens- 
boro, N.  C. 

Donald  J.  Welch  b.d.  is  back  at  Duke 
as  assistant  to  the  Dean  of  the  Divinity 
School. 

^     X'       TENTH  REUNION:  1966 

j  I  |  Bryant  T.  Aldrtdge,  Presi- 
S  Vy  (jent)  107  Buckingham  Road, 
Greenville,  South  Carolina. 

Robert  C.  Block  ph.d.  was  named 
lecturer  in  the  department  of  nuclear  en- 
gineering and  science  at  Rensselaer  Poly- 
technic Institute  this  fall.  Prior  to  the 
appointment  he  was  an  exchange  scientist 
at  the  Harwell,  England,  atomic  energy 
research  facility  and  was  engaged  in 
neutron  physics  research  at  the  Harwell 
electron  linear  accelerator. 

Robert  A.  Hulsart,  a  member  of 
the  American  Institute  of  Certified  Public 
Accountants,  the  New  Jersey  Society  of 
Certified  Public  Accountants,  and  the 
Registered  Municipal  Accountants  Asso- 
ciation of  New  Jersey,  is  a  partner  in 
the  firm  of  Armour  S.  Hulsart  and  Com- 
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J.  SOUTHGATE  &  SON 

Incorporated 

INSURANCE  SPECIALISTS 

Established  1872 

Durham's  Oldest  Business  Firm 

Bonds  —  Marine 
Fire  —  Casualty  —  Automobiles 

North  Carolina  National  Bank  Bldg. 
Tel.  682-9188 


Durham     Engraving 
Company 

Quality  Craftsmanship 
Since  1927 

POST  OFFICE   BOX    771,  DURHAM,   N.  C. 


BRAME 

SPECIALTY  COMPANY 
Wholesale  Paper 

949  Washington  St.  801  S.  Church  St. 

DURHAM,  N.  C.     ROCKY  MOUNT,  N.  C. 

Serving  North  Carolina  Since  1924 


CHAPEL  HILL  SCHOOL 

Est.  1857.  Chapel  Hill  is  a  girls'  school 
offering  carefully  supervised  College  Prep 
&  General  Courses  in  Grades  9-12.  Appli- 
cants are  accepted  from  U.S.A.  &  many 
foreign  countries.  An  enrollment  of  165 
allows  for  small  classes,  individualized  at- 
tention. Although  only  10  miles  from 
Boston,  the  45-acre  campus  offers  a  country 
atmosphere.  Special  classes  in  English  for 
foreign  students,  "How-to-Study"  and  Col- 
lege Board  Review  are  offered.  Also, 
Typing,  Art,  Music,  Drama.  Excellent 
library.  Social  events  are  held  with  boys' 
schools  close  by  and  athletic  teams  compete 
with  local  girls'  schools.  An  8-week  SUM- 
MER SESSION,  Grades  7-12,  offers  credit 
in  review  and  new  subjects.  Riding,  out- 
door activities.     Pool. 

327-P    Lexington    Street 
Waltham,  Mass.  02154 


pany,  Avon-by-the-Sea,  N.  J.  He  is 
married  and  has  two  children. 

MARRIED:  Bowden  W.  Ward,  Jr.,  m.e. 
to  Mary  Eleanor  Felts  on  June  19. 
Residence:    Hyattsville,   Md. 

BORN:  Second  child  and  first  daughter 
to  Dr.  Lorne  F.  Hall  and  Mrs.  Hall, 
Alexandria,  Va.,  on  July  25.  Named 
Pamela  Kathryn. 

Second  son  to  Cynthia  Baker  Moock 
(Mrs.  R.  Theodore,  Jr.)  and  Mr. 
Moock,  Ho-Ho-Kus,  N.  J.,  on  May  16. 
Named  Jensen  Baker. 

^   ^m  NEXT  REUNION:  1967 

j  /  William  Dalton  has  been 
*S  I  appointed  executive  vice- 
president  and  general  manager  of  WEEZ 
Radio,  Chester,  Pa.  The  station  is  the 
Philadelphia-Wilmington  area's  new  full- 
time  country  music  station. 

Carlos  T.  Flick  a.m.  (ph.d.  '60), 
associate  professor  of  history  at  Mercer 
University,  Macon,  Ga.,  is  vice  president 
of  the  Middle  Georgia  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Association. 

Bruce  W.  Miller  is  general  manager 
of  Skyland  Hospital  Supply,  a  new  firm 
operating  as  a  division  of  Bluefield  Sup- 
ply Company,  Bluefield,  W.  Va.  He  was 
formerly  with  American  Hospital  Sup- 
ply. 

Paul  D.  Risher  m.e.,  of  New  York 
City,  is  an  associate  with  McKinsey  & 
Co.,   Inc.,   management   consulting   firm. 

BORN:  Fourth  child  and  second  son  to 
James  W.  Goodwin,  Jr.,  b.d.  and  Mrs. 
Goodwin,  Minas  Gerais,  Brazil,  on  March 
10.     Named  James  William,  Jr. 

^    fv  NEXT  REUNION:  1968 

|  ^N  Richard  L.  (Jay)  Dilworth, 
*S  ^— "  who  works  for  R.  J.  Reyn- 
olds Tobacco  Company,  Winston-Salem, 
N.  C,  has  been  promoted  to  the  home 
office  sales  staff  and  appointed  editor  of 
the  RJR  Merchandiser.  He  will  generally 
assist  in  a  broad  area  of  sales  depart- 
ment communications. 

In  June  Joseph  F.  Fraumeni,  Jr.,  m.d. 
received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Science 
in  Hygiene,  with  concentration  in  the 
field  of  epidemiology,  from  the  Harvard 
School  of  Public  Health,  and  at  the 
same  time  he  successfully  completed  ex- 
aminations for  certification  as  a  special- 
ist and  diplomat  in  Internal  Medicine. 
A  research  associate  and  medical  officer 
at  the  National  Cancer  Institute,  a  di- 
vision of  the  National  Institute  of  Health, 
Bethesda,  Md.,  since  1962,  he  bears  the 
rank  of  Senior  Surgeon  and  Commander 
in  the  Public  Health  Service.    In  August 


he  returned  to  the  Cancer  Institute  to 
continue  his  program  in  cancer  research. 

John  M.  Jordan  of  Saxapahaw,  N.  C, 
is  president  of  the  Alamance  County 
Young  Democrats  Club. 

Roy  O.  Rodwell,  formerly  of  Atlanta, 
Ga.,  has  established  residence  in  Hen- 
derson, N.  C,  and  is  practicing  public 
accounting  with  the  firm  of  Holden  & 
Rodwell,  C.P.A.'s. 

BORN:  Second  child  and  first  daughter 
to  D.  Hayes  Clement  and  Carlotta 
Mewborne  Clement  '60,  Decatur,  Ga., 
on  Aug.  29.     Named  Lillian  Mewborne. 

Second  son  to  Nan  Whyte  Conser 
(Mrs.  Richard  E.)  and  Mr.  Conser, 
London,  England,  on  July  3.  Named 
Stephen  Whyte. 

Third  son  to  Katherine  Mitchell 
Couch  b.s.n.  and  Dr.  Jon  W.  (Buck) 
Couch,  Asheboro,  N.  C,  in  April. 
Named  Vernon  Stuart. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  John 
Moore  and  Mrs.  Moore,  Glastonbury, 
Conn.,  on  June  24.  Named  Shirley 
Tomes. 

^   /^v  NEXT  REUNION:  1969 

J  y  John  W.  (Bill)  Edwards, 
^  S  Jr.,  e.e.  has  moved  from 
Groton,  Conn.,  to  Durham,  where  he  is 
employed  as  sales  engineer  for  Picker 
X-Ray  Corporation. 

Bobby  (Spider)  Lutz,  assistant  golf 
pro  at  the  Duke  Golf  Club  for  the  past 
five  years,  has  been  named  head  pro  at 
the  Brook  Valley  Country  Club,  Green- 
ville, N.  C. 

William  J.  Steinmetz  e.e.  is  attend- 
ing Harvard  Business  School.  Formerly 
he  was  an  engineer  for  Sandia  Corpora- 
tion, having  designed  the  first  water 
skiing  slalom  course  in  New  Mexico  at 
Conchas  Dam. 

Richard  A.  Wood,  Jr.  (ll.b.  '62)  has 
become  associated  with  the  law  firm  of 
Parker,  McGuire  &  Baley  in  Asheville, 
N.  C. 

MARRIED:  Donald  K.  Fry,  Jr.,  to  Joan 
G.  Baker  on  Sept.  5.  Residence:  Berke- 
ley, Calif. 

BORN:  Second  child  and  first  son  to 
Lenore  Balsam  Behar  (ph.d.  '63)  and 
Victor  S.  Behar  m.d.  '61,  Durham, 
N.  C,  on  Oct.  1.    Named  Jeffrey  Victor. 

Second  child  and  first  daughter  to 
Judy  Mayers  Bryan  (Mrs.  Jonathan 
R.)  and  Mr.  Bryan,  Alexandria,  Va.,  on 
Jan.  26,  1965.    Named  Tucker. 

Second  son  to  Andrew  J.  Cotting- 
ham  (m.d.  '64)  and  Mrs.  Cottingham, 
Fort  Bragg,  N.  C,  on  Aug.  15.  Named 
Charles  Gibson. 
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First  child  and  daughter  to  Linwood 
B.  Hollowell,  Jr.  (ll.b.  '62)  and  Sybil 
Huey  Hollowell  '61,  Gastonia,  N.  C. 
on  Feb.  18.    Named  Sheldon  Huey. 

Second  child  and  first  son  to  Patricia 
Tafe  McCraw  (Mrs.  Carl  G.,  Jr.)  and 
Mr.  McCraw,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  on  Aug. 
19.    Named  Carl  Greaves,  III. 

Third  son  to  Patricia  Lee  Roess 
(Mrs.  Christian  R.)  and  Mr.  Roess, 
Greensburg,  Pa.,  on  Sept.  26.  Named 
Timothy  Jesse  Lee. 

First  child  and  son  to  Laird  Slade  and 
Paige  Halsey  Slade  '61,  Philadelphia. 
Pa.,  on  Oct.  25.   Named  David  Marshall. 

First  child  and  son  to  Karl  D.  Straub 
(m.d.  '65)  and  Jeannette  Mumford 
Straub  b.s.n.  '63,  Durham,  N.  C.,  on 
Oct.  3.    Named  Karl  Jonathan. 

Second  child,  a  daughter,  to  Sylvia 
Williams  Watson  (Mrs.  Thomas  R.) 
and  Dr.  Watson,  Louisville,  Ky.,  on  Oct. 
19.     Named   Emily   Dowling. 


NEXT  REUNION:  1970 


I  1 1  I  W.  Robert  Insko  d.ed. 
^-^  ^-'  joined  the  faculty  of  Seabury- 
Western  Theological  Seminary,  Evanston, 
111.,  on  Sept.  1.  Previously  he  was  rector 
of  Church  of  the  Advent,  Nashville. 
Tenn. 

MARRIED:  Harmon  T.  Gnuse  e.e.  to 
Jeanne  Pflaum  on  April  24.  Residence: 
Cambridge.  Mass. 

Janice  Mae  Trickey  to  Lt.  Richard 
H.  Levinson  on  Nov.  6.  Residence: 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 

BORN:  A  son  to  John  T.  Carter  and 
Mrs.  Carter,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  on  Oct.  15. 
Named  John  Thurston,  Jr. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Barbara 
Martin  Naef  (Mrs.  Frederick  E.,  Jr.) 
and  Mr.  Naef,  Somerset,  N.  J.,  on  April 
15.    Named  Lauren  Kay. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Linda 
Keeny  Zoole  and  Jon  L.  Zoole,  Staten 
Island,  N.  Y.,  on  Oct.  7.  Named  Laura 
Elizabeth. 

^-|  NEXT  REUNION:  1967 

I  J  I  Byron  F.  Battle,  who  spent 
^*  -*~  last  year  in  Berlin  on  a  Ful- 
bright.  is  working  in  Washington,  D.  C. 
in  the  international  finance  division  of 
the  Treasury. 

Millard  F.  Jones,  II,  who  received 
the  Master's  degree  in  business  adminis- 
tration from  the  University  of  Richmond 
in  August,  became  vice  president  of 
Jonesco  Enterprises  on  October  1  and 
vice  president  of  Allied  Equipment  Com- 
pany on  October  15.  He  is  a  resident  of 
Richmond,  Va. 


William  E.  King  (a.m.  '63)  is  an 
assistant  professor  of  history  at  West 
Virginia  Wesleyan  College.  Buckhannon. 

MARRIED:  Margery  W.  Speir  to  Dr. 
Thomas  M.  Daniel  on  Sept.  11.  Resi- 
dence:  Atlanta,  Ga. 

BORN:  A  daughter  to  Stephen  M.  Kul- 
vin  (m.d.  '65)  and  Mrs.  Kulvin.  Dur- 
ham, N.  C.  on  Oct.  12.  Named  Leigh 
Amy. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Lee  F. 
Davis,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Davis.  Charlottes- 
ville, Va..  on  Sept.  25.  Named  Elizabeth 
Lloyd. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  John  L. 
Emlet  (m.d.  '65)  and  Ella  Burns  Ward 
Emlet  '64.  Durham.  N.  C.  on  July  31. 
Named  Mary  Amanda   (Mandy). 


f  /-w  FIRST  REUNION:  1967 

I  |  /  Gail  Pafford  Via  b.s.n.  and 
^-^  ~*     Grayson  H.  Via  ph.d.  '65  are 

living  in  Matawan,  N.  J.,  and  he  is  a 
chemist  for  Esso  Research  &  Engineering 
in  Linden. 

Bruce  L.  Richards  and  Judy  Oelsch- 
legel  Richards  b.s.n.  '64  live  in  Chico- 
pee  Falls,  Mass.  He  is  in  the  Air  Force, 
flying  a  KC-135  Stratotanker  as  co-pilot, 
and  she  is  a  staff  nurse  at  the  Springfield 
Visiting  Nurse  Association. 

Susan  Moody  Wilson.  Gary  L.  Wil- 
son, and  their  young  son  have  moved  to 
Manila.  P. I.,  for  three  years,  having  been 
sent  their  by  Checchi  &  Company  of 
Washington,  D.  C.  Gary  is  working  with 
the  Trans-Philippines  Investment  Com- 
pany. 

MARRIED:  Peter  C.  Smith  to  Brigid  J. 
McLaughlin  on  Sept.  18.  Residence: 
New  York  City. 

BORN:  Second  child  and  first  son  to 
James  N.  Cotton  and  Mary  Ficklin 
Cotton  '63,  Fostoria,  Ohio,  on  July  21. 
Named  James  Eastham. 

A  daughter  to  John  J.  Dunn  a.m.  and 
Susanna  Rundles  Dunn  '63,  Tucson, 
Ariz.,  on  Oct.  6.  Named  Allison  Mar- 
garet. 

A  daughter  to  Wilbur  I.  Jackson  b.d. 
and  Mrs.  Jackson.  New  Bern,  N.  C,  on 
Oct.   1.    Named  Myra  Leigh. 

First  child  and  son  to  Cleveland  C. 
Kern,  Jr..  b.s.m.e.  and  Carol  Rogers 
Kern  b.s.n.  '64,  Richmond,  Va..  on  June 
14.  Named  Cleveland  Craddock,  HI 
(Trip). 

First  child  and  son  to  Margaret  Ann 
North  Mermin  (Mrs.  Daniel)  and 
Mr.  Mermin,  New  Haven.  Conn.,  on 
Aug.  28.     Named  David  Patrick. 


W.  P.  Budd,  Jr.,  '36,  President 

&  Treasurer 

B.  M.  Rose  '33,  Vice  Pres.-Sec'y 

J.  B.  Coble  '32,  Sales  Rep. 

BUDD-PIPER 
ROOFING  CO. 

506  Ramseur  St. 
DURHAM,  N.  C. 

BARRETT  BONDED 
ROOFING 

SHEET  METAL  WORK 

WATERPROOFING 

ABOVE  AND  BELOW 

GRADE 

MASONRY 

RESTORATION 

SAND  BLASTING 

AND 

STEAM-CLEANING 

Phone  or  Mail  Your 

Inquiries  to 

Box  705— Phone  682-2121 


Electricity 

costs 
less  today! 


The  cost  of  almost  every  item  you 
buy  has  practically  doubled  in  the 
past  ten  years,  while  the  cost  per 
unit  of  electric  service  has  actually 
decreased  about  one  third.  Duke 
Power  residential  customers  today 
enjoy  rates  that  are  20%  less  than 
the  national  average! 


DUKE  POWER 
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f  ,-»  FIRST  REUNION:  1967 

I  j  'j  The  Instructor,  a  magazine 
^^  ^x  published  by  F.  A.  Owen 
Publishing  Company  of  Dansville,  N.  Y., 
featured  an  article  by  Fairfid  Caudle  in 
its  October  issue.  Entitled  "Prereading 
Skills  through  the  'talking  typewriter,' " 
it  is  based  on  her  experience  as  a  research 
assistant  at  the  Institute  for  Develop- 
mental Studies,  New  York  Medical  Col- 
lege, New  York  City. 

A  note  from  Carol  French  Kitch 
says  that  she,  her  husband,  J.  Michael 
Kitch,  and  their  four-year  old  daughter, 
will  spend  the  next  two  or  three  years 
in  Oxford,  England,  where  Mike  will 
work  for  a  D.Phil,  in  modern  European 
history  at  St.  Antony's  College.  He  re- 
ceived the  Master's  degree  from  Indiana 
University  in  June. 

Lonnie  Kliever  ph.d.  is  teaching  in 
the  Department  of  Religion  of  Trinity 
University,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

MARRIED:  Barbara  Jean  Carroll  to 
Franklin  K.  Maree  on  Sept.  4.  Resi- 
dence: Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Laura  E.  Carver  to  John  Wood- 
worth  on  Aug.  21.  Residence:  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 


The  guest 

&the 

(Commitment 


The  Age  of  Space  is  also  the  Age  of 
Land  and  Sea.  At  Lockheed  there  are 
no  environmental  limits  to  techno- 
logical exploration  and  progress. 
On  land:  highly  advanced  vehicle 
systems  for  missions  of  the  future. 
In  the  sea:  deep  submersibles  to 
probe  the  ocean  depths,  Poseidon 
and  Polaris  to  keep  the  peace.  In 
space :  Agena,  most  versatile 
vehicle  system  of  the  age. 

Engineers  and  scientists  are  invited 
to  write  Mr.  K.  R.  Kiddoo, 
Professional  Placement  Manager, 
Sunnyvale,  California.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 

LOCKHEED 

MISSILES   &  SPACE  COMPANY 

Sunnyvale,  California  •  Huntsville,  Alabama 
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Susan  E.  Farmer  to  Baxter  L.  Davis 
on  June   5.     Residence:    Lexington,  Va. 

William  B.  Hinshaw,  Jr.,  to  Ada 
White  Long  on  Sept.  18.  Residence: 
Palo  Alto,  Calif. 

Lt.  (j.g.)  Walden  A.  Lange  to  Alice 
M.  Fox  on  Aug.  27.  Residence:  San 
Diego,  Calif. 

Joe  R.  Stafford  to  Jean  M.  Dinsmore 
on  Sept.  11.   Residence:  Adelphi,  Md. 

Ann  D.  Wilson  to  Hugh  Harvey  on 
Aug.  21.     Residence:   London,  England. 

BORN:  A  son  to  Constance  Caine 
Reynolds  and  Clark  G.  Reynolds  a.m. 
(ph.d.  '64),  Annapolis,  Md.,  on  Sept. 
17.     Named  Dwight  Dale. 

Third  child  and  first  daughter  to  Rev. 
Eddie  M.  Ridout  and  Mrs.  Ridout, 
Burke,  Va.,  on  Oct.  10.  Named  Kristan 
Hope. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Phoebe 
Dadakis  Sharkey  (Mrs.  Robert  E.)  and 
Mr.  Sharkey,  Washington,  D.  C,  on 
July  3.     Named  Siobhan  Sophia. 

f     /  FIRST  REUNION:  19"0 

I  j/  I  E.  Harry  Broome  of  Char- 
V-/  -I-  i0tte  has  been  made  assistant 
branch  manager  of  the  Park  Road  branch 
of  North  Carolina  National  Bank. 

Richard  Buddington  and  Charles  C. 
Edwards  are  in  their  second  year  of 
medical  school  at  the  University  of  Mary- 
land. Charles  is  president  of  the  class 
and   a   research  fellow  in  neurobiology. 

Nancy  E.  Capps  received  the  m.s. 
degree  in  Library  Science  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill 
in  August  and  is  currently  working  in 
the  library  of  Randolph  Macon  Woman's 
College  in  Lynchburg,  Va. 

Janet  A.  Mathews,  who  received  the 
m.s.  in  Library  Science  last  June,  is  work- 
ing at  the  Library  of  Congress  on  their 
annual  recruit  internship  program. 

Margaret  Waisman  is  a  second  year 
medical  student  at  Tulane  University 
School  of  Medicine,  New  Orleans. 

Judith  I.  Woodburn  is  serials  libra- 
rian for  Guilford  College  Library,  Greens- 
boro, N.  C. 

MARRIED:  Zeb  E.  Barnhardt,  Jr.,  to 
Jane  E.  Black  '65  on  June  19.  Resi- 
dence:  Virginia  Beach,  Va. 

Jay  L.  Buckley  to  S.  Pepper  Deck- 
ert  '65.   Residence:  Baltimore,  Md. 

Karen  J.  Forsenius  b.s.n.  to  Ronald 
Schmidt  in  November.  Residence:  Ro- 
wayton,  Conn. 

William  L.  Gardner  to  Melinda 
Miller  on  Aug.  28.  Residence:  Arling- 
ton, Va. 

James  M.  Miles  to  Nancy  B.  Johnson 


on  Nov.  25.  Residence:  Robersonville, 
N.  C. 

Stephen  R.  Salisbury  to  Becky  Ann 
Rogers  '65  on  Nov.  27.  Residence:  Had- 
donfield,  N.  J. 

Martha  Ann  Sewell  m.ed.  to  Thomas 
C.  Daily  b.d.  '65  on  June  10.  Residence: 
Durham,  N.  C. 

Carol  L.  Stuckey  to  Michael  F. 
Kahn  on  June  12.  Residence:  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

S  ^  FIRST  REUNION:  1970 

■  |  1  Alexander  (Zan)  Cope- 
^-J  S  land,  III,  is  working  in  the 
loan  department  of  First  and  Merchants 
National  Bank,  Richmond,  Va. 

Robert  D.  Fray  ph.d.  is  an  assistant 
professor  of  mathematics  at  Florida 
State   University,  Tallahassee. 

J.  Mac  Jones,  Jr.,  of  Montgomery, 
Ala.,  is  attending  Baylor  Medical  School, 
Houston,  Texas. 

Others  attending  graduate  school  and 
their  field  of  study  include:  Ronald 
Neufeld,  international  business,  Ameri- 
can University;  J.  Wayne  Place,  physics, 
and  Richard  D.  Sharpe,  chemistry, 
Brown;  Mary  Ann  Plant,  English, 
Claremont;  Leanora  A.  Dreisinger,  Rus- 
sian, Lynn  Etheridge,  political  science, 
R.  Stevenson  Hawkey,  Jr.,  international 
affairs,  E.  Jeannine  Krueger,  religious 
education,  Heather  H.  Smith,  English, 
and  Arthur  M.  Winston,  business, 
Columbia;  Rebecca  S.  Burgess,  educa- 
tion, Henry  D.  Connor,  chemistry, 
Camille  Kurtz,  French  literature, 
Ellen  M.  Pressman,  public  administra- 
tion, Frederick  L.  Schultz,  Jr.,  city 
planning,  and  James  R.  Sites,  physics, 
Cornell;  C.  Stephen  Dula  and  Arthur 
W.  Peabody,  Jr.,  business  administration, 
Dartmouth;  C.  Randall  Edwards,  psy- 
chology, Stephen  D.  Fox,  comparative 
literature,  and  Ann  Gilliland,  English 
literature,  Emory;  Richard  S.  Murlless, 
zoology,  Florida  State;  Elizabeth  A. 
Barnett,  French,  Anne  E.  Davis  and 
Ann  F.  Pauly,  education,  and  Stanley 
S.  Ward,  English  literature,  Harvard; 
Janet  T.  Huntley,  French,  Indiana; 
Alice  S.  Badgett,  botany,  L.S.U.;  R. 
Douglas  Penick  and  Franklin  E. 
Peters,  actuarial  science,  Northeastern; 
Margaret  Allen,  English,  Northwestern; 
Walter  E.  Bachman,  III,  business  ad- 
ministration, Penn  State;  Ralph  E.  Mann, 
II,  history,  Stanford;  Perry  B.  Mitchell, 
English  literature,  State  University  of 
Iowa;  Doris  A.  Ingram,  chemistry,  Tufts; 
William  H.  Gibbons,  business,  Tulane; 
E.  Lloyd  Dunn,  botany,  U.C.L.A.; 
Diane  C.  Bennett,  social  work,  Univer- 


sity  of  Chicago;  Chem  M.  Hall,  library 
science,  University  of  Denver;  Susan 
Carithers,  science,  and  William  F. 
Strickland,  English,  University  of  Flori- 
da; Karen  J.  Esslinger,  school  psy- 
chology, University  of  Illinois;  William 
A.  Caltagirone,  business,  University  of 
Massachusetts;  Barbara  J.  Albers,  En- 
glish, Diana  C.  McConnel,  Spanish, 
and  Ann  L.  Quattlebaum,  library  sci- 
ence, University  of  Michigan;  and  Linda 
Orr,  French  literature,  University  of 
Montpellier,  France. 

Medical  School  graduates  and  their 
places  of  interning  include:  William 
R.  Bender,  Grady  Memorial  Hospital, 
Atlanta,  Ga.;  Arthur  G.  Cavallaro, 
Stanford  Medical  Center,  Palo  Alto, 
Calif.;  Frederick  V.  Coville  and  Rich- 
ard H.  Gross,  Madigan  General  Hos- 
pital, Tacoma,  Wash.;  Jerome  D.  Dirk- 
ers,  St.  John's  Mercy  Hospital,  St.  Louis, 
Mo.;  William  M.  Dunlap,  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Virginia,  Richmond;  Robert  E. 
McArtor,  Akron  General  Hospital, 
Akron,  Ohio;  Joseph  E.  Markee,  Jr., 
University  of  Pittsburgh  Medical  Center, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.;  David  R.  Mavnard, 
Charlotte  Memorial  Hospital,  Charlotte, 
N.  C;  Marten  M.  Oren,  Strong  Memo- 
rial Hospital,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  James 
J.  Salz,  Los  Angeles  County  Hospital, 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.;  Peter  C.  Scheidt, 
University  of  Utah  Medical  Center,  Salt 
Lake  City;  H.  Benjamin  Stone,  III, 
University  of  Virginia  Hospital,  Char- 
lottesville; and  Joseph  P.  Zaepfel,  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago. 

MARRIED:  Barbara  A.  Brading  to 
Haskell  Tison,  Jr.,  on  Oct.  16.  Resi- 
dence: Hickory,  N.  C. 

Carole  A.  Chamblee  b.s.n.  to  Robert 
S.  Cowan  on  Nov.  6.  Residence:  Dur- 
ham, N.  C. 

Noel  Davidson  to  Douglas  M.  Klock. 
Residence:  Hilton,  N.  Y. 

Doris  J.  Franks  a.m.  to  Ralph  T. 
Monahan,  Jr.,  m.f.  on  Oct.  2.  Residence: 
Dover,  Ohio. 

John  B.  Goody  e.e.  to  Cheryl  C. 
Swaringen  on  Oct.  2.  Residence:  Balti- 
more, Md. 

Caroline  L.  Gram  to  David  B.  Selig- 
man  m  on  Oct.  23.  Residence:  Durham, 
N.  C 

Elizabeth  B.  Greig  to  John  M.  Dye 
on  Aug.  21.  Residence:  West  Lafayette, 
Ind. 

Sandra  Hall  to  Lincoln  F.  Ladd  g. 
Residence:   Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Mary  Shepard  Henderson  to  Peter 
A.  Foley  on  Sept.  4.  Residence:  Char- 
lotte, N.  C. 

Ronald  W.   Herbster  to  JuNeal   K. 


Lucas  on  June  5.  Residence:  Charlotte, 
N.  C. 

Frankie  H.  Hollar  to  Lt.  Edward  D. 
Boston  on  Sept.  12.  Residence:  APO, 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

F.  Carol  Jennings  to  Dale  H.  Fors- 
man  on  Aug.  14.  Residence:  East 
Orange,  N.  J. 

Betty  Ruth  Johnson  to  David  E. 
Angell  on  Oct.  9.  Residence:  Chapel 
Hill,  N.  C. 

Jane  M.  Maxwell  to  Richard  D. 
Grant,  Jr.,  on  Sept.  11.  Residence:  New 
York  City. 

Thomas  O.  Price  e.e.  to  Helen  E. 
Singletary  on  Oct.  24.  Residence:  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Brenda  L.  Pruden  ph.d.  to  Dr.  Man- 
fred Winnewisser  on  Oct.  9.  Residence: 
Karlsruhe,  Germany. 

Anne  Kathryn  Reynolds  to  John  W. 
Setzer,  Jr.,  b.d.  on  June  8.  Residence: 
Clemmons,  N.  C. 

BORN:  A  son  to  James  B.  Rouse  m.d., 
and  Mrs.  Rouse,  Durham,  N.  C,  on  Sept. 

17. 


Deaths 


Linville  H.  Allred  '99,  a  widely- 
known  attorney  and  member  of  the 
Unicoi  County  Court  for  the  past  12 
years,  died  on  Nov.  25  in  Erwin,  Tenn., 
where  he  had  made  his  home  for  40 
years.  Survivors  include  his  wife,  two 
sons  and  a  daughter. 

Nellie  McClees  '02  of  Durham  died 
on  Nov.  21  at  her  home.  A  retired 
school  teacher,  she  was  the  second  oldest 
alumna  of  Duke  University  and  had  been 
active  in  its  work. 

Whitman  E.  Smith  '19,  l  '21  of  Albe- 
marle, N.  C,  died  on  Nov.  22.  A  lawyer, 
he  had  served  six  terms  in  the  North 
Carolina  Senate,  was  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  Queen  City  Coach 
Co.,  in  Charlotte,  a  director  and  former 
president  of  North  Carolina  Savings  and 
Loan  Association,  and  a  director  of 
Cabarrus  Bank  and  Trust  Company. 
Surviving  are  his  wife  and  a  son,  Whit- 
man E.  Smith,  Jr.,  '53. 

Ernest  Raymond  Alexander  '30,  l 
'32,  a  lawyer  of  Kannapolis,  N.  C,  and 
former  Cabarrus  County  solicitor  and 
judge,  died  on  Nov.  26.  He  is  survived 
by  his  widow,  a  son  and  a  daughter. 

Information  has  been  received  of  the 
death  of  Royal  Kornegay  b.s.e.  '33  on 
Oct.  15  in  Washington,  D.  C. 


Cole  D.  Genge  m.d.  '35,  a  physician 
of  Huntington.  W.  Va.,  died  on  Nov.  1 1 
after  an  illness  of  several  months.  A 
radiologist  at  the  Chesapeake  &  Ohio 
Hospital  for  the  past  25  years,  he  had 
been  a  resident  of  Huntington  since  1940. 
His  widow,  Marjorie  Scruggs  Genge 
'35,  a  son  and  a  daughter  survive. 

Briant  B.  Guerin  '37,  m.d.  '41,  of 
Vero  Beach,  Fla.,  died  on  Oct.  26  from 
the  effects  of  an  episode  of  coronary 
arterial  occlusion.  A  native  of  New 
Jersey,  he  was  in  a  group  surgical  prac- 
tice in  Fort  Bragg,  Calif.,  until  1953 
when  he  moved  to  Florida,  where  he 
became  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the 
Indian  River  Memorial  Hospital,  and 
held  courtesy  staff  privileges  at  the  Fort 
Pierce  Memorial  Hospital  and  the  Martin 
County  Hospital.  Mrs.  Guerin.  four 
daughters  and  a  son  survive. 

James  R.  Martin  m.d.  '37,  a  general 
practitioner  and  surgeon  for  many  years 
in  the  Annapolis,  Md.,  area,  died  on  Nov. 
7  following  a  coronary  thrombosis.  Sur- 
viving are  his  wife  and  two  sons. 

Dr.  Frederic  C.  Marston.  Jr.,  a.m. 
'40,  professor  of  English  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Vermont,  died  on  Oct.  23  at  his 
home  in  South  Burlington.  Though  ill 
for  some  time,  he  had  last  spring  met  a 
seminar  class  and,  as  varsity  coach  of 
tennis,  had  guided  his  team  to  the  Yankee 
Conference  championship  in  1965.  His 
wife  and  three  sons  survive. 

Paul  C.  Venable  b.s.m.e.  '42  of  Mil- 
burn,  N.  J.,  died  on  Oct.  28.  He  was 
manager  of  the  transportation-refrigera- 
tion division  of  Worthington  Corp.,  East 
Orange,  having  joined  the  firm  after 
graduation.  His  wife  and  two  sons  sur- 
vive. 

Robert  Tollefsen  b.s.m.e.  '52  died  on 
June  8.  He  was  a  resident  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, Fla. 

Mary  R.  Schmoeller  '54  of  Haver- 
ford,  Pa.,  died  on  Oct.  21  from  injuries 
suffered  when  she  was  struck  by  a  car. 
She  worked  for  the  Board  of  Christian 
Education  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  U.S.A.,  and  since  1964  had 
edited  "Growing,"  a  quarterly  magazine, 
and  helped  in  the  design  of  new  church 
curriculum  materials. 

Elizabeth  Bringhurst  Moore  (Mrs. 
Lanny  W.)  '58  of  Powder  Springs,  Ga., 
died  on  Oct.  23  after  a  lengthy  illness. 
She  was  a  native  of  Greenville,  S.  C. 
Surviving,  in  addition  to  her  husband, 
are  two  daughters,  a  son  and  three  sisters. 
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Comments 


There  is  indeed  an  American  system  of  higher 
education,  and  it  is  mildly  remarkable  that  it 
should  exist  as  a  system.  In  its  development  it 
drew  from  diverse  European  systems,  from  England, 
and  from  innovators  and  native  theorists  who  added  a 
few  flourishes  of  their  own. 

Perhaps  the  establishment  of  the  first  public  high 
school  in  Boston  in  1821  had  more  actual  influence  on 
the  development  of  the  American  college  than  the 
establishment  of  Harvard  nearly  200  years  earlier. 

But  that  is  speculation  best  left  to  educational 
historians. 

The  point  here  is  that  the  American  system  is 
unique,  even  in  its  rather  deliberate  diversity,  and  it 
is  the  outgrowth  of  a  bewildering  multitude  of  prece- 
dents and  philosophies,  many  introduced  in  isolation 
from  the  standpoint  of  both  time  and  continental 
geography.  And  yet  it  has  strains  of  consistency,  in 
evidence  from  one  edge  of  the  country  to  another,  and 
this  is  what  is  remarkable. 

One  of  the  developments  of  this  American  system, 
and  one  of  the  firmest  of  its  internally  shared  tradi- 
tions, is  that  of  the  nine  continuous  months  of  class 
attendance  with  an  interstitial  three  months  of  rest  over 
the  four-year  period  allotted  for  undergraduate  educa- 
tion. 

Summers  have  been  reserved  for  the  benefit  of  the 
especially  ambitious  or  the  overly  lax. 

This  pattern,  like  all  patterns,  is  not  as  firmly 
entrenched  in  history  as  most  of  us  are  inclined  to 
imagine.  On  the  other  hand,  few  living  Americans 
have  ever  been  exposed  to  a  contrary  tradition  and, 
it  would  appear,  most  have  a  deep  reluctance  to  accept 
variants. 

Bringing  this  most  immediately  to  mind  is  the 
recent  report  by  a  special  study  committee,  whose 
investigation  was  financed  by  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion, on  difficulties  encountered  by  the  first  major  in- 
stitution to  undertake  a  12-month,  year-around  opera- 
tion.    This  was  the  University  of  Pittsburgh. 

Pitt,  in  a  conscientious  effort  to  expand  its  service 
capacity  and  make  a  full  and  economical  use  of  its 
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facilities,  discovered  that  the  financial  results  of  a 
"trimester"  experiment,  begun  in  1959,  were  entirely 
the  reverse  of  those  so  confidently  anticipated!  It  was 
reportedly  a  major  cause,  in  fact,  of  some  rather  severe 
difficulties  lately  encountered  by  the  institution. 

The  critical  factor  proved  to  be  the  reluctance,  even 
the  absolute  refusal,  of  a  sufficient  number  of  under- 
graduates to  pursue  their  educational  objectives  during 
unfamiliar  summers.  It  is  scarcely  a  secret  that  many 
faculty  members  regard  this  innovation  with  equal 
distaste. 

Now  it  is  true  that  some  fifty  colleges  and  uni- 
versities are  presently  exploring  year-around  operation 
techniques,  many  of  them  with  an  encouraging  degree 
of  success.  It  is  also  true  that,  with  a  near-capacity 
enrollment  throughout  the  entire  12-month  period, 
continuous  utilization  of  facilities  can  reduce  the  total 
cost  of  educational  services  and  enable  institutions  to 
accommodate  greater  numbers  of  students.  In  this 
era  of  necessarily  costly  operations,  and  under  the 
pressure  of  an  increasing  number  of  applicants,  both 
of  these  results  are  ardently  desired. 

It  is  true,  too,  that  Duke  is  examining  calendar 
adjustments  that  will  enable  a  steadier  use  of  its 
facilities  and  the  accommodation  of  a  significantly 
larger  student  body.  Everyone  is  aware,  of  course, 
that  this  must  be  accomplished  without  thinning  out 
financial  resources  and  with  no  dilution  of  educational 
quality.  The  problems  involved,  including  a  major  one 
of  providing  additional  faculty,  are  keenly  appreciated. 

There  would  appear  to  be  agreement,  however, 
that  Duke  University  must  seek  every  opportunity  to 
render  greater  service  and  accept  willingly  an  obligation 
to  help  meet  the  almost  awesome  educational  needs 
of  the  present  generation.  In  order  to  do  these  things, 
new  attitudes  as  well  as  new  practices  will  be  required. 

The  University  of  Pittsburgh  deserves  credit  for 
being  willing  to  challenge  a  tradition  that  has  become 
a  burdensome  luxury.  Where  it  faltered,  others  may 
still  succeed.     By  its  mistakes,   others  may  prosper. 

Roger  L.  Marshall,  Director  of  Alumni  Affairs 


Born  at  the  age  of  128. 

Hanes  Corporation  was  born  February  26, 1965.  Yet,  it  is  128  years  old. 

You  see,  Hanes  Corporation  is  the  result  of  the  merger  of  P.  H.  Hanes  Knitting 

Company,  63  years  old,  and  Hanes  Hosiery  Mills  Company,  65  years  old. 

Combined  age?  128  years. 

This  combination  of  youth  and  age  is  actually  quite 

descriptive  of  Hanes  Corporation. 

Young  in  ideas. 

Young  in  energy  and  enthusiasm. 

Young  in  excitement. 

But  old  in  experience,  maturity,  and  stability. 
So  you  can  look  to  Hanes  Corporation  and  its  more  than  9,000  employees  to 
continue  to  offer  the  best  in  fine  products  for  the  whole  family. 

Ladies'  seamless  stockings. 

Underwear  for  men  and  boys. 

Infants'  and  children's  wear.  Sleepwear. 

Sportswear  and  athletic  uniforms. 

Socks  for  men  and  children. 

And  the  most  important  product  of  all: 

Quality. 

HANES  CORPORATION 

WINSTON-SALEM,  NORTH  CAROLINA 
HOSIERY  DIVISION  KNITTING  DIVISION 


HANES 


MEMORANDUM 


February  1  Art  Department  Exhibition:  18th  Century  European  Painting  from  the 
Collection  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Robert  L.  Manning  (January  22-March  6),  East  Gallery, 
Woman's  College  Library/  Student  Union  Exhibition:  "Contemporary  Printmakers"  from 
the  Jane  Haslem  Gallery  (February  1-26),  West  Union  Building.  4  Music  Faculty  Series: 
Ronald  Fishbaugh,  Pianist,  Music  Room,  East  Duke.  5  Chamber  Arts  Society:  Marlboro 
Trio,  Music  Room,  East  Duke.  7  Art  Department  Lecture :  Dr.  Allan  Tait,  204  East 
Duke/  Varsity  Basketball:  Duke  vs.  West  Virginia,  Charleston,  West  Virginia/  Music  De- 
partment Lecture-Demonstration:  Turkish  Folk  Music,  Dr.  Paul  Earls,  208  Flowers.  8 
Student  Union  Adventure  Series:  Captain  Irving  Johnson  in  "Yankee  Sails  Across  Europe," 
Page  Auditorium.  10  Varsity  Basketball:  Duke  vs.  North  Carolina  State,  Raleigh.  11 
Student  Union  Performance:  Addiss  and  Crofut,  Folk  Singers,  Page  Auditorium.  12  Loy- 
alty Fund  Area  Chairmen's  Meeting,  West  Union  Building/  Varsity  Basketball:  Duke  vs. 
Virginia,  Indoor  Stadium.  13  Guest  Organ  Recital:  Dr.  Nelson  Adams,  Chapel.  14  Var- 
sity Basketball:  Duke  vs.  South  Carolina,  Indoor  Stadium.  15  Student  Union  Pre-Artists 
Series  Seminar:  Professor  Loren  Withers,  Card  Gymnasium/  Artists  Series:  Artur  Rubinstein, 
Pianist,  Indoor  Stadium.  17  Studio  Opera:  "The  Medium,"  Branson.  18  Conference  on 
International  Law  of  Propaganda  (February  18-19),  Law  School/  Student  Union  Young 
Artists  Series:  Dave  Brubeck  Quartet,  Indoor  Stadium.  19  Varsity  Basketball:  Duke  vs. 
Maryland,  College  Park,  Maryland.  21  Economics  Lecture  Series,  136  Social  Science 
Building.  22  'An  Evening  With  Iain  Hamilton,"  Music  Room,  East  Duke/  Varsity  Basket- 
ball: Duke  vs.  Wake  Forest,  Winston-Salem.  24  College  of  Engineering  Guest  Speaker 
Program:  Dr.  J.  H.  Hollomon,  Engineering  Auditorium/  Student  Union  Young  Artists  Series: 
Jose  Limon  and  Dance  Company,  Page  Auditorium.  26  Varsity  Basketball:  Duke  vs.  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  Indoor  Stadium. 

March  1  Student  Union  Art  Exhibition:  Kinetic  Sculpture  (March  1-21):  West  Union 
Building  '  Student  Union  Adventure  Series:  Geza  De  Rosner  in  "Peru,  Saga  of  the  Inca  Em- 
pire," Page  Auditorium.  2  Fritz  London  Memorial  Lecture:  Dr.  Chen  Ning  Yang,  Biologi- 
cal Sciences  Auditorium  Student  Union  Visual  Arts  Lecture:  Mr.  Peter  Selz,  Baldwin  Audi- 
torium. 3  Atlantic  Coast  Conference  Basketball  Tournament  (March  2-5),  Raleigh.  4 
Student  Union  Major  Attractions:  Tijuana  Brass,  Indoor  Stadium.  6  Organ  Recital:  Mildred 
L.  Hendrix,  Chapel.  7  Student  Union  Pre-Artists  Series  Seminar:  Professor  Paul  Bryan,  Card 
Gymnasium  '  Artists  Series:  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra,  Indoor  Stadium.  9  Music  Depart- 
ment Guest  Artist:  Alice  Wilkinson,  Pianist,  Music  Room,  East  Duke.  11  Duke  Players: 
"School  for  Scandal,''  Page  Auditorium.  12  Italian  Drawings  from  the  Collection  of  Mrs. 
Richard  Krautheimer  (March  12-April  24),  Woman's  College  Library/  Chamber  Arts 
Society:  Fine  Arts  Quartet,  Music  Room,  East  Duke.  14  Economics  Lecture  Series,  136 
Social  Science  Building.  16  Student  Union  Major  Speakers  Series:  Malcolm  Cowley,  Bald- 
win Auditorium.  \J  Student  Union  Pre-Artists  Series  Seminar:  Mrs.  Ruth  Friedberg,  208 
Flowers/  Artists  Series:  Goldovsky  Opera  Company,  "La  Boheme,"  Page  Auditorium/ 
Nereidian  Show,  East  Campus  Pool.  18  Annual  Engineers  Show  (March  18-19),  Engi- 
neering Building.  19  Music  Faculty  Series:  Italian  Art  Songs,  John  Hanks,  Ruth  Fried- 
berg, Adriana  Ciompi,  Music  Room,  East  Duke/  Nereidian  Show,  East  Campus  Pool.  23 
Sacred  Concert:  Smith  College  and  Wesleyan  University  Choirs,  Chapel.  24  Duke  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,   Spring  Concert,  Page  Auditorium. 
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In  this  issue 


Botany  in  the  Space  Age 

By  Paul  J.  Kramer 

and 

The  Graduate  Student 
in  the  Humanities 

By  Richard  L.  Predmore 

also 
Why  Should  This  Minor  Sport  Be  Minor 
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Says  —  MELVIN  WEISZ,  C.I.U.,  The  Gold  Agency,  Detroit 


'1  left  a  secure, 

satisfying  job  after  15  years 

for  a  new  and  even 

more  rewarding  career!" 


"My  15  years  as  a  high  school  teacher 
were  personally  rewarding  and  now,  as 
a  representative  for  Mass  Mutual,  I'm 
still  enjoying  some  of  the  satisfactions 
of  teaching.  I'm  now  educating  adults 
in  the  art  of  solving  their  financial  prob- 
lems. Helping  people  save  money,  create 
estates,  and  guaranteeing  their  families 
the  resources  they'd  need  in  case  of  pre- 
mature death." 

"Financially,  the  rewards  of  a  career  with 
Mass  Mutual  have  been  gratifying,  too. 


In  fact,  each  of  the  5  years  I've  been  at 
it,  I've  put  in  force  over  $1  million  in 
life  insurance!  This  has  made  possible 
foreign  travel,  a  new  home,  a  college 
education  for  our  son,  and  the  leisure 
time  to  participate  more  fully  in  com- 
munity activities!" 

"And  Mass  Mutual  representatives  are 
a  skilled  group  of  professionals  who 
work  for  themselves,  but  not  by  them- 
selves. Backing  them  is  the  prestige  of 
a  company  over  100  years  old,  with  over 


S3  billion  in  assets." 
If  you're  looking  for  the  same  rewards 
that  appealed  to  Mr.  Weisz  in  his  new 
career,  write  a  personal  letter  to:  Charles 
H.  Schaaff,  President,  Mass  Mutual, 
Springfield,  Massachusetts.  He's  always 
interested  in  hearing  from  a  good  man! 


MASSACHUSETTS      MUTUAL 
LIFE     INSURANCE     COMPANY 

Springfield,  Massachusetts / organized  1851 
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LIVING    IN    A    NATION    DEVOTED    TO    A 

continuing  analysis  of  itself  and  in  a 
society  seemingly  addicted  to,  or  at 
least  profoundly  impressed  by,  ex- 
tremes of  mathematical  computation, 
we  have  become  accustomed  to  ex- 
posure to  all  sorts  of  statistics. 

Some  bore  us  and  others  are  fas- 
cinating. Most,  as  they  are  directed 
to  our  attention,  are  intended  to  prove 
a  contention,  uphold  a  point  of  view, 
or  achieve  support  for  a  particular 
course  of  action.  We  may  find  such 
figures  palatable  only  to  the  extent 
that  we  agree  with  whatever  opinion 
they  are  used  to  support. 

Here,  then,  are  some  relatively  ob- 
vious facts  gleaned  from  the  figures 
of  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Census,  based 
mostly  on  the  1960  Decennial  Census 
and  by  way  of  a  book  entitled  This 
U.S.A.,  by  Ben  Wattenberg  and  Dr. 
Richard  Scammon.  The  latter,  until 
recently,  was  director  of  the  bureau. 

The  figures  are  offered  with  the 
thought  that  they  might  be  of  par- 
ticular interest  to  college-trained  people 
who  might  sometimes  ponder  their 
position  in  modern  America.  They 
are  offered,  of  course,  with  a  par- 
ticular deference  to  Duke  people,  con- 
sistent with  the  mission  of  this  maga- 
zine. 

The  population  of  the  United  States 
is  97.6  per  cent  literate,  which  is  ex- 
citingly close  to  100  per  cent  when 
the  mentally  incapable  are  considered. 
The  median  educational  level  of  the 
adult  population  in  1960  was  10.5 
years,  or  half  way  into  the  junior  year 
of  high  school.  By  1970  it  is  expected 
to  be  12  years. 

But  what  about  college-trained  peo- 
ple? Figures  again  are  for  1960  and 
percentages  should  probably  be  ad- 
justed slightly  but  noticeably  upward 
for  1966. 

In  that  year  there  were  just  under 
16,300,000  people  in  a  total  popula- 
tion of  179,323,175  and  in  an  adult 
population  of  99,024,287  who  had  had 
at  least  one  year  of  college.  This 
figures  out  to  slightly  over  9  per  cent 
of  the  total  and  an  astonishing  16.5 


per  cent  of  the  adult  population.  It  is, 
of  course,  the  latter  figure  which  is  sig- 
nificant. Something  less  than  7,600,000 
of  these  college  people  completed  four 
or  more  years  and  comprised  7.6  per 
cent  of  the  adult  population. 

Without  concerning  ourselves  with 
the  details  of  history  or  the  mathe- 
matics of  projection,  we  can  simply 
conclude  that  college-educated  men 
and  women  still  comprise  an  elite 
group,  that  it  will  be  an  unforesee- 
ably  long  time  before  every  edu- 
cable  adult  will  possess  a  college  de- 
gree, but  also  that  the  proportion  of 
the  population  that  does  is  significantly 
increasing. 

What  about  income?  We  hear  much 
about  the  monetary  value  of  college 
training.  How  much  difference  does 
it  make  in  earning  ability?  Medians 
and  averages  must  be  handled  with 
care,  but  for  what  they  are  worth  un- 
qualified, here  are  figures  as  recent, 
this  time,  as  1963. 

The  median  income  in  a  family 
headed  by  a  college  graduate  was 
$9,709  and  for  a  family  headed  by 
a  degree-less  person  was  $7,961. 

A  few  flags  to  fly  in  warning  against 
hasty  conclusions  as  to  the  real  degree 
of  difference:  The  figures  are  for  all 
age  groups  and  it  is  well  established 
that  a  college-trained  person  has  an 
income  which  continues  to  climb  until 
retirement,  while  non-college  earners 
tend  to  reach  a  peak  between  45  and 
55  years  of  age.  Then,  too,  the  fig- 
ures are  for  families  whose  incomes 
may  be  produced  by  one  or  two  or 
more  wage-earners. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  coin  (and 
inspiring  in  a  nation  still  abhorring  so- 
cial distinctions  that  tend  to  limit  op- 
portunity), of  9.5  million  families  with 
incomes  of  over  $10,000  in  1963,  less 
than  four  million  were  headed  by 
college  graduates! 

Unadorned,  these  figures  perhaps  re- 
veal little,  but  they  do,  at  least,  touch 
upon  the  implications  of  being  a  Duke 
alumnus! 

Roger  L.  Marshall 
Director  of  Alumni  Affairs 


LETTERS 


Indebted 

Please  add  my  name  to  those  who  think 
that  Charles  Jordan  is  a  truly  great  human 
being.  I  got  to  know  him  quite  well  during 
my  undergraduate  days  when  I  worked  in 
the  News  Bureau — for  which  he  had  ulti- 
mate  responsibility. 

The  University  and  many  individual  stu- 
dents owe  so  much  to  his  vision  and  his 
sincere  concern  for  human  beings.  I  know 
I  do. 

No  matter  the  pressure,  I  never  knew 
him  to  lose  his  temper  or  his  perspective. 
He  always  had  that  marvelous  ability  to 
peel  away  the  non-essentials,  in  a  quiet  way, 
and  arrive  at  those  things  that  really  mat- 
ter in  life. 

He  has  given  the  University — meaning 
all  of  us — the  best  thing  he  had  to  give, 
himself.  I  just  hope  that  he  will  be  with 
us  many  more  years  to  see  the  greater 
flowering  of  all  his  dreams  for  his  beloved 
Duke. 

Wayne  Pennington  '46 
Upper  Nyack,  New  York 


Speakers 


For  35  years,  until  this  moment,  I  have 
felt  an  abiding  sense  of  pride  and  accom- 
plishment that  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
attend  and  graduate  from  Duke  University. 

I  have  carried  this  with  me  through 
the  great  depression,  almost  four  years 
of  volunteer  service  in  World  War  II, 
through  the  raising  of  five  children  (one 
of  whom  also  graduated  from  Duke),  and 


through  the  ups  and  downs  of  an  eventful 
professional  career. 

All  along,  I  have  carried  with  me  a 
feeling  of  genuine  gratitude  to  the  founders 
and  early  administrators  and  faculty  of 
Duke  University,  and  to  those  who  were 
associated  with  Trinity  College  before  it, 
for  the  excellent  education  I  received  at 
a  bargain  cost  and  largely  at  somebody 
else's  expense.  I  think  that  situation  exists 
for  students  to  this  day. 

Some  years  ago,  I  had  an  opportunity  to 
execute  an  after-death  terminal  bequest  to 
Duke  University  on  behalf  of  Mrs.  Long 
and  myself,  which  may  some  day  amount 
to  something,  to  help  some  deserving  boys 
and  girls  with  the  costs  of  what  will  doubt- 
less be  very  expensive  future  educations  at 
Duke. 

For  35  years,  until  this  moment,  I  be- 
lieved I  was  an  alumnus  of  a  great  edu- 
cational institution:  devoted  first  to  God, 
then  to  country,  and  finally  to  a  search  for 
legitimate  necessary  knowledge  and  the  en- 
couragement of  decent  living  and  thinking 
on  the  part  of  its  students. 

I  can  find  devotion  to  none  of  these,  no 
possible  realistic  application  to  the  attain- 
ment of  legitimate  necessary  knowledge,  no 
religious  or  patriotic  purpose  in  student 
organizations'  ill-timed  invitations  to  Com- 
munists to  make  campus  speeches,  when 
America  is  under  the  first  stages  of  Com- 
munist attack.  I  can  find  still  less  in  the 
University  president's  prompt,  almost  en- 
thusiastic approval  of  what  once  condoned 
will  become  a  tide  of  Communist  agitators 
and  traitors  corrupting  the  Duke  campus 
and  student  minds. 

I  can  at  least  express  my  heartbreak, 
disgust  and  wish  to  disassociate  myself  and 
my  family  from  this  ghastly  perversion  of 
freedom  by  cancelling  our  bequest,  which 
I  have  done  this  day.  In  my  opinion, 
James  Buchanan  Duke,  William  Preston 
Few,  William  Hane  Wannamaker  and  Rob- 
ert Lee  Flowers — among  those  who  brought 
into  being  this  citadel,  which  others  are 
tearing  down — would  have  reacted  sim- 
ilarly, were  they  alive  to  speak  for  them- 
selves. 

W.  H.  Long  '35 
Greensboro,  North  Carolina 


Why  Not 


The  music  lovers  of  Wilmington,  North 
Carolina,  were  recently  treated  to  a  won- 
derful evening  of  music  by  Duke's  own 
Giorgio  Ciompi  and  Loren  Withers  playing 
in  joint  recital.  They  were  part  of  a  series 
known  as  the  Thalian  Hall  Concert  Series, 
patterned  after  the  Chamber  Arts  Society 
at  Duke,  which  my  wife  and  I  started  six 
years  ago,  shortly  after  returning  home  to 
practice  medicine.  We  have  had  interna- 
tionally renowned  artists  such  as  the 
Quartetto  Italiano,  Juilliard  Quartet,  Fine 
Arts  Quartet,  Doktor,  Puyana,  Rampal, 
etc.,  but  none  have  surpassed  the  intimate 
warmth  which  these  two  gentlemen  bring 
to  their  music-making.  Those  of  us  who 
were  in  the  audience  from  Duke  were  very 
proud  to  say  that  they  were  from  The  Uni- 
versity and  not  mean  Chapel  Hill. 

It  has  only  been  in  the  past  few  years 
that  Duke  has  begun  to  give  the  emphasis 
to  Fine  Arts  that  a  great  university  should 
have.  Certainly  the  addition  of  Mr.  Ciompi 
as  an  artist  in  residence  was  a  wonderful 


step  forward.  Why  not  follow  this  uj 
with  a  complete  string  quartet  in  resideno 
as  so  many  universities  have?  Surely  then 
could  be  no  finer  ambassadors  for  the  uni 
versity  than  these  dedicated  musicians. 

May  I  also  take  this  opportunity  tc 
thank  the  many  people  (particularly  Mrs 
Mary  Trent  Semans)  who  have  had  a  par 
in  making  the  new  Fine  Arts  building  : 
forthcoming  reality.  It  is  long  overdui 
in  helping  to  create  a  better  balance  wifl 
the  traditional  emphasis  at  Duke  on  basii 
liberal  arts  courses  for  future  doctors 
lawyers,  and  ministers. 

Robert  A.  Melton,  M.D.  '5. 
Wilmington,  North  Carolini 


Crowd  Behavior 

I  will  not  contribute  to  the  alumni  fun 
this  year  as  a  small  gesture  of  outrage  at  th 
Duke-UCLA  game. 

I  have  waited  these  six  weeks  for  th 
Alumni  Register  to  bring  me  some  explana 
tion,  some  statement  I  might  use  as  a  re 
joinder  to  those  friends,  colleagues,  an 
random  associates  who  have  commente 
caustically  on  my  University's  behavior  ; 
the  game.  If  there  was  a  public  statemei 
from  the  University,  I  have  not  been  mad 
aware  of  it.  But  I  have  listened  to  plenty  c 
snickers  at  the  "lily-white  school." 

The  column  in  Alumni  Register  wa 
hardly  worth  writing.  The  tone  is  com 
pounded  of  three  separate  puerilities:  Ths 
boys  will  somehow  be  boys,  that  we  at 
none  of  us  without  sin,  and  that  somedaj 
somewhere,  somehow,  we  will  all  be  perfec 
To  which  I  am  tempted  to  rejoin  amen  an 
halleluja. 

Well,  that's  not  good  enough  for  th) 
time  in  the  twentieth  century,  and  it's  n< 
good  enough  for  my  University  which  ougl 
to  be  a  voice  in  the  South  advancing  th 
decencies  men  are  capable  of,  not  be  silei 
before  their  barbarisms. 

I  am  angry  now.  I  will  get  over  tha* 
I  don't  know  when  I  will  not  be  ashame< 

Vilma  Raskin  Potte 

(Mrs.  Bertram  L.)  AM  '4 

Assistant  Professor  of  Englis 

California  State  College,  Los  Angel* 


Another  Amen 

May  I  say  to  Harry  C.  Sammons  MD  '4 
"Amen,  Hallelujah,  I'm  with  you!" 

Jean  Megerle  Stivei 

(Mrs.  Robert  W.)   '4 

Fort  Thomas,  Kentuck 


Surprised 


I  was  quite  surprised  to  see  that  Mr.  Toi 
Harp  was  selected  to  be  the  new  footba  ' 
coach. 

I  cannot  conceive  of  what  qualificatioi 
a  losing  Ivy  League  Coach  could  bring  1 
Duke  to  restore  Duke's   football  fortune 

There  are  many  coaches,  including  son 
Duke  alumni,  who  would  probably  ha\ 
been  available  for  this  position.  I  thin 
that  the  Cornell  Alumni  were  probab] 
relieved  at  our  selection. 

W.  Thomas  Jay,  Jr.,  MD  '4 
Reading,  Pennsylvatt 


Man  of  Precision ... 
he's  always  sure  of  his  bearings 

He  should  be.  He's  been  intimately  associated  with  them  for  a  great  many  years. 
As  a  skilled  employe  of  New  Departure-Hyatt  Bearings  Division  of  General  Motors, 
he  operates  a  hydraulically  controlled  tracer  lathe  which  machines  the  outer  races 
of  tapered  roller  journal  bearings  for  railroad  cars. 

The  workmanship  is  precise,  the  inspection  process  rigid,  resulting  in  bearings  as 
nearly  perfect  as  the  most  highly  refined  production  methods  can  make  them. 

Product  quality  and  reliability  are  watchwords  at  New  Departure-Hyatt.  That's  why 
the  people  who  build,  test  and  inspect  these  essential  bearings  are  vital  to  the 
welfare  of  General  Motors  and  its  customers. 


General  Motors  Is  People... 


making  better  things  for  you 
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EAST  AND  WEST 


THERE  THEY  WERE,  SIX  POINTS  BEHIND 

in  the  Atlantic  Coast  Conference 
championship  game  with  only  six  min- 
utes and  fifty-five  seconds  left  to  play. 
So  what  happened?  A  time  out  was 
called.  This  momentary  respite  evi- 
dently was  just  what  the  Blue  Devils 
needed.  The  team  returned  to  the  court 
and  in  a  four-minute  period  outscored 
North  Carolina  State  9-1.  The  game 
was  all  but  over  when  Captain  Steve 
Vacendak,  who  led  the  rallying  Blue 
Devils,  stepped  to  the  foul  line  with  fif- 
teen seconds  remaining  on  the  clock 
and  made  two  free  throws.  The  final 
score  was  71-66  and  Duke  had  the 
conference  championship.  But  there 
were  many  moments  when  it  seemed 
as  if  the  regular  season  champions 
would  have  to  return  to  the  campus 
with  no  more  than  an  impressive  win- 
loss  record. 

In  the  first  game  the  Blue  Devils 
met  Wake  Forest  for  the  fourth  time 
during  the  season.  The  Deacons  had 
won  the  third  game,  and  in  the  first 
half  of  the  tournament  contest  they 
played  as  if  they  intended  to  win 
again.  Duke  left  tho  court  at  the  half 
with  a  46-40  advantage.  After  inter- 
mission, however,  the  Blue  Devils 
scored  ten  points  in  three  minutes 
and  ran  the  rest  of  the  way  to  a  103- 
73  victory.  Bob  Verga  led  the  scoring 
with  twenty-nine  points  and  was  fol- 
lowed closely  by  Bob  Riedy  and  Mike 
Lewis  who  each  scored  twenty-three. 
The  Blue  Devils  out-rebounded  the 
Deacons  57-26. 


The  following  evening  Duke  was 
matched  against  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  a  team  they  had  de- 
feated twice  during  regular  season  play. 
The  scores  in  these  games  had  been 
88-77  and  77-63.  The  same  type  of 
game  was  expected  in  the  tournament. 
No  one  was  prepared  for  what  actually 
happened.  Duke  led  7-5  at  the  half. 
The  Tarheels  held  the  ball,  held  the 
ball,  and  held  the  ball — five  shots  from 
the  floor  in  the  first  twenty  minutes 
and  fifteen  for  the  entire  contest.  And 
with  ten  minutes  and  thirteen  seconds 
left  to  play  in  the  second  half,  it  seemed 
as  if  the  Tarheel  strategy  was  going 
to  work.  Carolina  was  leading  17-12. 
A  five  point  lead  in  such  a  slow-paced 
ball  game  appeared  insurmountable. 
But  the  Blue  Devils,  never  losing  their 
poise,  finally  tied  the  score  on  a 
basket  by  Vacendak  with  two  minutes 
and  nineteen  seconds  remaining  in  the 
game.  After  Carolina  missed  a  free 
throw  opportunity  and  the  rebound  was 
grabbed  by  Jim  Liccardo,  the  Blue 
Devils  froze  the  ball  until  only  sixteen 
seconds  remained.  At  this  point  Duke 
called  time  out  to  determine  their 
strategy  for  one  final  play.  When  play 
resumed,  the  ball  went  to  Verga  who 
was  unable  to  shoot.  He  passed  to 
Lewis  beneath  the  basket,  and  Lewis 
was  fouled  with  four  seconds  remain- 
ing. Lewis  missed  his  first  opportu- 
nity. He  made  the  second.  With  four 
seconds  still  remaining,  Carolina  threw 
a  long  pass  to  mid-court.  Duke  grabbed 
it  and  the  ball  game  was  over:  21-20. 


"The  basket  looked  about  the  size  of  ; 
dime,"  Mike  Lewis  was  quoted  a: 
saying  after  the  game.  Not  since  thi 
1938  game  with  Army,  which  Dub 
lost  by  a  score  of  20-40,  had  thi 
Blue  Devils  scored  so  few  points. 

In  the  championship  game  agains 
North  Carolina  State  (Duke  won  th< 
hard  way  by  defeating  the  three  othe: 
members  of  the  Big  Four),  it  was  thi 
same  come-from-behind  story.  Ane 
just  as  he  did  in  the  Carolina  gam( 
when  he  was  the  team's  high  score: 
with  six  points,  Steve  Vacendak  lee 
the  way.  He  scored  eighteen  point! 
against  State,  high  for  the  Blue  Devils 
and  it  seemed  that  every  one  of  thost 
eighteen  came  when  the  team  needec 
to  be  injected  with  new  vigor.  Also 
he  was  superb  in  bringing  the  ball  uj 
court  against  the  State  press.  So  it  sur 
prised  no  one  when  he  was  voted  thf 
Everett  Case  Award  as  the  most  valu- 
able player  in  the  tournament.  He  ds 
served  it. 

After  all  the  trophies  had  beer 
handed  out,  and  during  the  week  the 
Blue  Devils  were  waiting  to  play  in  the 
regional  National  Collegiate  Athletic 
Association  Tournament,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  Coach  Vic  Bubas  hac 
been  chosen  basketball  Coach  of  the 
Year  in  the  ACC  for  the  third  time  ir 
the  past  four  seasons.  Also,  Steve 
Vacendak  was  named  Player  of  the 
Year  in  the  ACC.  In  addition,  three 
Duke  players — Vacendak,  Verga,  and 
Lewis — were  named  to  the  ACC  all- 
tournament  team. 

It  had  been  an  exciting  tournament 
and  the  Blue  Devils  ended  play  in  the 
ACC  with  a  23-3  record.  But  was  the 
tournament  really  necessary?  This 
question  is  debated  each  year  through- 
out the  conference,  .and  yearly  the  de- 
bate seems  to  become  more  vociferous 
The  tournament,  after  all,  is  a  relic,  i 
holdover  from  the  past  when  the  South- 
ern Conference  contained  so  manj 
teams  that  there  was  no  possibility 
that  each  team  could  meet  every  othei 
team  during  regular  season  play.  To- 
day, conference  members  in  the  ACC 
play  each  other  twice  during  the  reg- 
ular season  on  a  home-and-home  basis 
Come  March,  however,  the  relic  if 
dusted  off,  regular  season  perfor- 
mances are  discarded  (except  for  de-' 
termining  the  seedings),  and  each  team 
is  given  another  chance  at  winning  the; 


BUBAS   AND   VACENDAK   AFTER   THE    ACC  TOURNAMENT 

They  deserved  it  all 


conference  championship  and  going  on 
to  NCAA  competition.  ACC  officials 
say  that  the  reason  for  this  repetition 
is  that  the  public  wants  it.  This,  of 
course,  is  a  gracious  way  of  saying 
that  the  tournament  is  profitable,  that 
it  supplies  the  conference  treasury  with 
money  to  keep  the  conference  func- 
tioning. The  relic  is  a  money-maker. 
But  still  a  relic  that  penalizes  the 
coaches  and  the  players  who  prove 
themselves  consistently  best  over  the 
long  weeks  of  the  regular  season. 


The  Regionals 

In  the  Eastern  regionals  of  the  Na- 
tional Collegiate  Athletic  Association 
Tournament — a  tournament,  by  the 
way,  whose  existence  can  be  more 
reasonably  justified  than  that  of  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Conference  Tourna- 
ment— the  Blue  Devils  eked  out  an 
opening  game  victory,  76-74,  over  St. 
Joseph's.  The  following  night  they 
won  the  regional  championship  by  de- 
feating Syracuse  91-81.  Bob  Verga, 
who  scored  forty-three  points  in  the 
two  games,  was  voted  the  tournament's 
outstanding  player.  Verga,  Steve  Va- 
cendak,  and  Jack  Marin  were  selected 
on  the  all-tournament  team. 

This  year's  regional  tournament  was 
held  in  the  coliseum  in  Raleigh  the 
weekend  following  the  ACC  tourna- 
ment. So  Duke  played  five  tourna- 
ment games  on  that  court  during  a  ten- 
day  period.  Scheduled  the  following 
weekend  were  two  more  games  at  Col- 
lege Park,  Maryland,  for  the  NCAA 
national  championship. 


No  News 

It  is  no  news  to  any  person  who  has 
read  a  North  Carolina  newspaper  that 
Governor  Dan  K.  Moore  inherited  an 
albatross  when  he  assumed  office  in 
1965.  The  bird,  of  course,  was  the 
Speaker  Ban  Law,  a  piece  of  legis- 
lation that  was  passed  into  law 
during  the  closing  stages  of  the  1963 
legislative  session.  The  law  prohibited 
Communists  and  people  who  under 
certain  circumstances  had  taken  the 
Fifth  Amendment  from  speaking  on 


the  campuses  of  state-supported  uni- 
versities and  colleges.  Rather  than 
take  a  giant  step  toward  political 
suicide  during  his  first  year  in  office 
by  personally  advocating  outright  re- 
peal of  the  law,  Governor  Moore  es- 
tablished a  commission  to  study  it  and 
make  recommendations.  Although  the 
process  was  slow  and  the  Governor 
was  criticized  by  some  people  for  not 
taking  a  firmer  stand,  the  original  law 
was  finally  amended  by  the  legislature 
last  year  and  control  of  the  choice  of 
speakers  was  returned — under  certain 
specified  guidelines — to  the  trustees  of 
the  schools  involved.  On  February  28 
the  trustees  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  adopted  rules  suggested  by 
the  UNC  administration  to  govern  the 
selection  of  on-campus  speakers.  The 
rules  placed  the  choice  of  speakers 
in  the  hands  of  the  administration. 

Before  the  full  board  of  trustees  met 
to  adopt  these  rules,  however,  invita- 
tions to  speak  on  campus  were  issued 
by  a  UNC  student  organization  to 
Frank  Wilkinson,  chairman  of  the 
National  Committee  to  abolish  the 
House  un-American  Activities  Com- 
mittee, and  Dr.  Herbert  Aptheker, 
head  of  the  Institute  for  Marxist 
Studies.  On  February  7  a  called  meet- 
ing of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
UNC  trustees  resulted  in  the  two  men 
being  barred  from  the  campus  until  the 
full  board  could  hold  its  February  28 
meeting.  Once  the  board  had  adopted 
the  rules  suggested  by  the  administra- 
tion, student  organizations  promptly 
re-invited  Mr.  Wilkinson  and  Dr. 
Aptheker.  The  acting  chancellor  of 
the  Chapel  Hill  campus,  however,  up- 
held the  original  decision  of  the  ex- 
ecutive committee. 

Prior  to  the  meeting  of  the  UNC 
trustees,  Mr.  Wilkinson  and  Dr. 
Aptheker  were  invited  by  student  or- 
ganizations to  appear  on  the  Duke 
campus — Mr.  Wilkinson  by  the  Duke 
Bar  Association  and  Dr.  Aptheker  by 
the  Men's  Student  Government  Associ- 
ation and  the  Liberal  Action  Com- 
mittee. 

In  regard  to  Dr.  Aptheker,  Duke 
University  President  Douglas  M. 
Knight,  in  approving  the  invitation, 
released  the  following  statement:  "It 
is,  and  has  long  been,  the  policy  of 
Duke  University  to  recognize  requests 
from  University  approved  student  or- 


ganizations that  they  be  permitted  to 
invite  to  the  campus  speakers  with  con- 
flicting political  and  social  philosophies, 
It  is  our  belief  that  such  a  policy  helps 
realize  sound  educational  objectives, 
Through  the  years,  our  student  or- 
ganizations have  shown  a  high  degree 
of  responsibility  in  the  sponsorship 
and  conduct  of  guest  appearances, 
which  have  on  occasion  brought  to  the 
University  community  speakers  who 
represent  widely  differing  viewpoints. 

"After  careful  consideration,  the 
Men's  Student  Government  Associa- 
tion and  the  Liberal  Action  Commit- 
tee of  Duke  University  have  recom- 
mended that  Mr.  Aptheker  speak. 
This  recommendation  is  viewed  by 
the  University  as  being  in  accord  with 
our  long-standing  policy  of  respect 
for  the  expression  of  diverse  and  at 
times  unpopular  opinions." 

So  Mr.  Wilkinson  spoke  on  campus 
on  March  1  about  abolishing  the  House 
Committee  on  un-American  Activities; 
Dr.  Aptheker  spoke  on  March  8  about 
United  States  policy  in  Viet  Nam.  In 
each  instance,  the  speaker  appeared 
in  Chapel  Hill  the  following  day  to 
address  an  audience  which  remained 
on  campus  while  the  speaker  stood  a 
few  feet  away  from  UNC  property. 
This  all  took  place  not  very  far  from 
the  UNC  library  which  contains  a 
number  of  volumes  by  Dr.  Aptheker. 

The  consensus  seems  to  be  that  the 
timing  of  the  invitations  was  not  very 
good  in  view  of  the  emotional  political 
situation  surrounding  the  Speaker  Ban 
Law.  But  students  are  seldom  praised 
for  their  pragmatism. 


Orr  Is  Dead 

The  Louis  Orr  etchings  of  six  cam- 
pus scenes  have  been  a  familiar  part 
of  the  alumni  department  since  the 
Duke  Centennial  in  1938.  The  etch- 
ings, limited  to  a  copyrighted  edition 
of  150  sets,  were  commissioned  for 
that  ceremony  and  have  been  sold 
through  Miss  Anne  Garrard's  office, 
ever  since.  All  etchings  of  three  of  the 
scenes  have  been  sold,  but  etchings 
of  the  other  scenes  have  remained  on 
hand  and  infrequent  orders  have  been, 
filled  by  Miss  Garrard,  assistant  direc- 


The  seal  and  new  shield 
Some  like  it  and  some  do  not 


)r  of  alumni  affairs.  The  work  and 
le  name  of  the  artist  had  become  a 
art  of  the  University.  And  the  Uni- 
ersity  had  become  a  part  of  Mr.  Orr's 
'ork.  So  it  was  with  a  sense  of  loss 
lat  one  read  in  the  Durham  Morning 
lerald  that  Mr.  Orr,  an  octogenarian, 
ad  died  at  his  home  in  Paris  on  Feb- 
jary  18.  Eleven  of  Mr.  Orr's  etch- 
lgs  are  in  the  permanent  collection 
f  the  Louvre  and,  according  to  The 
lew  York  Times,  "are  believed  the  first 
y  an  American  to  have  gained  such 
istinction." 


[lie  Shield 

The  University  has  a  shield.  As 
s  the  case  with  any  innovation,  the 
hield  has  its  advocates  and  its  de- 
ractors.  Some  people  think  it  is  hand- 
ome  and  practical.  Others  think  it  is 
uttered  and  unnecessary.  Since  the 
(esthetic  judgment  is  to  some  extent 
ubjective,  the  argument  over  the 
hield's  appearance  probably  will  con- 
inue.  From  a  purely  practical  point- 
)f-view,  however,  the  development  of 
he  shield  seems  to  have  been  a  good 
dea. 

One  of  the  shield's  strongest  advo- 
:ates  is  J.  D.  Wellons,  Jr.,  manager  of 
he  University  stores  operations.  He 
eels  that  the  shield  can  be  displayed 
m  a  large  number  of  commercial  pred- 
icts, whereas  the  seal — with  its  prom- 
nent  cross — would  have  been  or  is 
nappropriate.    "The  shield  allows  us 


to   do   many  things  that  we   weren't 
able  to  do  before,"  he  said. 

Some  of  the  things  that  are  now  be- 
ing done  with  the  shield  include  repro- 
ducing it  on  pewter,  stemware,  ciga- 
rette lighters,  ash  trays,  tie-tacks,  key 
rings,  T-shirts,  and  sweat  shirts. 

When  he  was  being  interviewed  in 
his  office,  Mr.  Wellons  looked  at  the 
pewter  and  stemware  and  said  proudly, 
"This  should  move  us  out  of  the  sou- 
venir bracket  and  into  the  gift  brac- 
ket." The  pewter,  made  by  Inter- 
national, includes  tankards,  trays, 
pitchers,   sugar  and  cream  sets,  etc. 

Mr.  Wellons,  who  has  to  judge  the 
success  of  the  shield  in  terms  of  its 
being  bought  by  the  public,  said  that 
"acceptance  has  been  very,  very  good." 
He  feels  personally  that  the  design  is 
"distinctive"  and  "very  flexible."  It 
was  developed  so  that  it  could  be  re- 
produced through  a  variety  of  pro- 
cesses, such  as  silk-screening,  wood- 
carving,  and  engraving. 

The  shape  of  the  shield  is  patterned 
after  the  Duke  family  crest.  Printed 
on  a  ribbon  beneath  the  shield  is  the 
University  motto:  "Eruditio  et  Re- 
ligio."  According  to  a  press  release, 
the  notched  top  of  the  shield  was  in- 
spired by  the  roof  lines  of  campus 
buildings,  thus  harmonizing  the  shield 
with  the  Gothic  architecture — which  is 
more  than  can  be  claimed  for  some 
of  the  buildings  on  campus. 

A  triangle,  symbol  of  unity  and 
the  Trinity,  is  basic  to  the  design 
within  the  borders  of  the  shield.  This 
theme  is  repeated  by  three  vertical  bars 


representing  the  three  concepts — edu- 
cation, religion,  and  health — upon 
which  Trinity  College,  forerunner  of 
Duke,  was  founded. 

An  optional  feature  in  the  design  is 
the  use  of  the  word  "Duke"  in  Gothic 
letters  above  the  shield. 

In  the  coloring  of  the  shield,  any 
combination  of  blue,  white,  and  gold 
may  be  used  in  order  to  contrast  or 
blend  effectively  with  whatever  back- 
ground is  being  used. 

The  shield  was  developed  during  the 
past  several  years.  A  committee  to 
complete  work  on  the  design  was  ap- 
pointed last  year  by  President  Douglas 
M.  Knight.  Members  were  Dr.  J.  La- 
mar Callaway,  professor  of  dermatol- 
ogy, chairman;  Elon  H.  Clark,  head  of 
the  medical  illustration  department; 
and  Professor  Ransom  Patrick  of  the 
art  department. 

The  University  reportedly  has  made 
application  to  register  the  shield  as  a 
trademark  with  the  United  States  Pat- 
ent Office. 


No  Show,  No  Score 

When  a  team  forfeits  a  wrestling 
match  it  is  scored  45-0  in  favor  of  the 
opposition.  This  February  Duke's  var- 
sity wrestling  team  lost  to  Maryland 
45-0.  Coach  Carmen  Falcone  had  only 
three  wrestlers  available  for  a  dual 
match  that  requires  nine  participants 
from  each  side.  "We  really  don't  have 
any  alibis,"  says  Coach  Falcone.  "Par- 
ticipation is  lacking  at  times  because, 
unlike  Maryland  and  many  other 
schools,  we  don't  have  any  grant-in- 
aid  support.  And  then  we  had  some 
academic  and  personal  problems  this 
season." 

As  far  as  the  Maryland  forfeit  is 
concerned,  it  is  difficult  to  decide 
whether  one  should  extend  sympathy 
to  the  three  boys  who  practiced  to  no 
avail,  to  Coach  Falcone,  or  to  Duke 
alumni  who  were  unfortunate  enough 
to  read  about  the  Maryland  coach  ex- 
pounding on  the  inadequacies  of  the 
Duke  wrestling  program. 

While  the  Maryland  coach  was  talk- 
ing, he  might  have  mentioned  the  diffi- 
culties encountered  by  Duke  last  sea- 
son in  track  (3-5),  swimming  (0-6), 
soccer  (4-8),  baseball  (8-17),  and 
lacrosse  (1-8). 


Botany 

in  the 

Space  Age 


by  Paul  J.  Kramer 
James  B.  Duke  Professor  of  Botany 


The  biological  sciences  are  under- 
going changes  as  far  reaching  as 
those  occurring  in  our  political 
and  social  systems.  Old  and  familiar 
boundaries  among  the  disciplines,  such 
as  those  between  botany  and  zoology, 
between  chemistry  and  physics,  and 
even  between  the  biological-  and  the 
physical  sciences  are  disappearing. 
As  a  result,  there  probably  is  more 
uncertainty  and  insecurity  among  bi- 
ologists   today    than    any    time    since 


Darwin's   theory    of   evolution   shook 
the  biological  world  a  century  ago. 

College  campuses  once  were  sup- 
posed to  be  insulated  from  the  problems 
of  the  outside  world  and  college  pro- 
fessors were  regarded  as  living  in 
ivory  towers,  protected  from  the 
stress  and  strain  of  business  and  poli- 
tics. If  this  ever  was  true,  it  certainly 
is  not  true  today.  The  New  Deal  of 
the  Thirties,  the  Second  World  War, 
the  New  Frontier,  and  the  Great  So- 
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;iety  have  all  taken  professors  away 
from  the  campus  and  made  them  ac- 
ive  participants  in  business  and  gov- 
;rnment.  Government,  business,  and 
Dur  changing  social  customs  are  exert- 
ng  strong  pressures  on  college  cam- 
puses. Obviously,  botany  and  the 
rther  sciences  have  not  been  immune 
Torn  these  pressures,  and  I  propose 
:o  discuss  a  few  of  the  problems  which 
:xist.  Some  of  them  are  campus-wide, 
)thers  exist  more  specifically  in  the 
ield  of  biology. 

PROBLEMS  CREATED  BY  IN- 
CREASING NUMBERS  OF  STU- 
DENTS: Perhaps  the  most  pressing 
jroblems  on  college  campuses  dur- 
ng  the  next  decade  will  be  to  find 
vays  of  educating  the  rapidly  in- 
:reasing  numbers  of  students.  If  the 
:ollege  enrollment  doubles  in  the  next 
lecade,  where  will  we  find  competent 
taff  to  teach  the  additional  sections? 
t  is  difficult  to  find  good  replacements 
or  existing  vacancies,  and  the  prospect 
>f  attempting  to  double  our  teaching 
taff  in  botany  or  any  other  field  is  ap- 
)alling.  In  fact  it  probably  is  im- 
>ossible. 

We  obviously  must  find  new  methods 
)f  instruction  by  which  good  teachers 
:an  instruct  more  students  as  effec- 
ively  as  they  do  by  present  methods, 
'erhaps  we  place  too  much  emphasis 
m  teaching  students  and  should  give 
nore  attention  to  developing  methods 
>y  which  students  can  learn  for  them- 
elves.  I  will  not  predict  what  form 
hey  will  take,  but  I  insist  that  we 
vill  find  it  necessary  to  make  changes 
a  both  the  content  and  the  methods  of 
eaching  during  the  next  decade. 

Possibly  we  should  abandon  the  idea 
hat  all  of  our  staff  must  carry  on  dual 
rograms  in  research  and  teaching  and 
idmit  that  some  people  are  good  teach- 
rs  but  ineffective  investigators.  If  we 
rould  recognize  and  reward  good 
eaching  as  equal  in  importance  to 
;ood  research,  we  might  materially 
ncrease  the  amount  of  teaching  done 
ty  our  staffs.  At  the  same  time  we 
rould  eliminate  much  second  rate  re- 
earch  cluttering  up  our  journals. 

The  increase  in  number  of  students 
a  botany  and  other  fields  of  science 
fill  be  accompanied  by  an  increase  in 
liversity  of  ability  and  previous  train- 
Qg  which  will  increase  the  difficulty 


of  teaching  them.  The  increasing  use 
of  modernized  science  curricula  in 
high  school  means  that  many  students 
will  arrive  with  a  knowledge  of  biology 
and  other  sciences  at  least  superficially 
equal  to  that  of  students  who  have 
completed  some  college  freshman 
courses.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
students  enter  college  with  no  worth- 
while knowledge  of  biology.  Obvi- 
ously, we  must  make  greater  use  of 
advanced  placement  tests  to  screen 
out  the  better  trained  students  and 
place  them  in  advanced  courses.  Like- 
wise we  must  continually  revise  and 
update  not  only  our  introductory 
courses  but  all  of  our  other  courses  in 
order  to  keep  pace  with  the  improved 
training  and  increased  scientific  so- 
phistication of  many  of  our  students. 

We  face  two  problems  in  attempt- 
ing to  revise  our  introductory  courses 
in  botany.  One  is  the  reluctance  of 
faculties  to  change  their  methods  and 
schedules,  the  other  is  the  uncertainty 
concerning  our  objectives  in  teaching 
botany.  University  administrators 
sometimes  complain  that  the  attach- 
ment of  their  faculties  to  traditional 
procedures  is  the  greatest  obstacle  to 
progress  on  their  campuses.  Unfor- 
tunately this  often  is  correct,  and 
botanists  probably  are  among  the  most 
conservative  with  respect  to  making 
changes. 

More  serious  is  the  lack  of  certainty 
concerning  our  objectives  in  teaching 
botany.  Some  years  ago  C.  H.  Wad- 
dington  asked  in  his  book,  The  Scien- 
tific Attitude,  "What  are  the  Universi- 
ties really  training  their  students  for? 
Are  they  giving  a  general  education  in 
culture  and  citizenship,  or  are  they 
trying  to  turn  out  technical  experts?" 

We  might  ask  the  same  question 
about  our  objectives  in  all  of  our  in- 
troductory science  courses.  Are  we 
trying  to  turn  out  professional  scien- 
tists or  broadly  trained  citizens  with 
an  appreciation  of  the  importance  of 
science.  Since  only  a  small  percent- 
age of  the  students  who  take  intro- 
ductory science  courses  become  scien- 
tists, it  seems  reasonable  to  argue  that 
our  first  objective  in  introductory 
courses  should  be  to  give  students  the 
kind  of  understanding  of  the  impor- 
tance of  science  which  will  make  them 
better  citizens.  If  we  do  this  effec- 
tively, we  ought  at  the  same  time  to 


attract  a  reasonable  number  of  stu- 
dents to  continue  in  science  and  be- 
come professional  scientists. 

I  am  taking  the  viewpoint  in  this 
paper  that  our  first  responsibility  in 
developing  introductory  courses  in 
botany  and  the  other  sciences  is  to 
make  a  worthwhile  contribution  to  the 
education  of  our  future  citizens  who 
comprise  the  largest  percentage  of  col- 
lege students.  This  cannot  be  done 
with  the  single  introductory  course 
which  fulfills  the  science  requirement 
on  most  campuses.  I  believe  that  the 
average  non-science  undergraduate 
should  have  at  least  two  years  of  sci- 
ence. The  first  year  should  consist 
of  a  carefully  integrated  course  in 
chemistry  and  physics,  emphasizing 
the  important  principles  of  physical 
science,  followed  by  a  second  year 
course  in  the  biological  sciences  which 
emphasizes  both  the  basic  similarities 
and  the  important  differences  between 
plants  and  animals. 

This  kind  of  training  will  turn  out 
citizens  who  have  at  least  some  ap- 
preciation of  the  importance  of  sci- 
ence, both  biological  and  physical,  and 
how  it  operates.  It  will  enable  them 
to  view  the  world  more  intelligently, 
to  understand  the  differences  between 
science  and  technology,  and  to  ap- 
preciate how  the  former  contributes 
to  the  latter.  Perhaps  we  give  too 
much  emphasis  to  subject  matter  in 
introductory  courses  and  too  little 
attention  to  developing  attitudes.  We 
ought  to  remember  that  for  the  most 
part  we  are  training  citizens,  not  scien- 
tists. These  students  become  the  future 
voters  who  will  or  will  not  support 
basic  scientific  research,  depending  on 
whether  or  not  we  are  successful  in 
giving  them  some  understanding  of  its 
importance  and  its  relationship  to  tech- 
nology and  their  own  problems.  More 
important,  they  need  to  be  better  pre- 
pared to  evaluate  legislation  which  pro- 
poses to  deal  with  problems  generated 
by  population  pressures  and  by  scien- 
tific and  technological  developments. 

BIOLOGY  VERSUS  BOTANY 
AND  ZOOLOGY:  Such  a  viewpoint 
concerning  the  function  of  introductory 
courses  raises  questions  concerning 
their  organization.  Arguments  over  the 
relative  merits  of  biology  courses  versus 
separate  botany  and  zoology  courses 


have  raged  as  long  as  I  can  remember. 
Unfortunately,  most  of  these  arguments 
have  been  based  on  emotion  and  de- 
fense of  self-interest  rather  than  on 
logic.  Botanists  are  particularly  sensi- 
tive because  they  have  often  suffered 
loss  in  numbers  and  prestige  in  biology 
departments.  This  occurred  partly  be- 
cause zoologists  have  had  a  large 
captive  audience  of  premedical  stu- 
dents which  required  a  large  staff  to 
teach  them.  This  is  no  longer  true 
because  the  zoological  prerequisites 
have  been  reduced  somewhat  by  med- 
ical schools. 

Here  again,  if  we  could  decide  the 
objectives  of  our  courses  in  the  bio- 
logical sciences,  we  might  be  able  to 
view  this  argument  more  reasonably. 
If  we  agree  that  the  first  objective  of  a 
college  education  is  to  produce  well 
informed  citizens  then  there  is  a  strong 
argument  for  giving  college  students 
some  understanding  of  both  plants  and 
animals.  Whether  this  can  be  done 
better  by  a  biology  course  or  by  inte- 
grated courses  in  botany  and  zoology 
is  debatable.  Probably  it  depends  on 
the  individual  preferences  of  the  staff 
members  involved. 

The  content  of  introductory  courses 
ought  not  be  determined  by  the  vested 
interests  of  departments  or  by  current 
fashions  in  biological  research,  but  by 
careful  consideration  of  what  will  best 
equip  our  future  voters  to  understand 
the  important  biological  problems  of 
the  world  they  live  in.  Most  of  these 
problems  are  related  to  the  world's 
rapidly  increasing  population.  Obvi- 
ously, feeding  these  people  will  strain 
our  biological  knowledge  to  the  ut- 
most, but  many  other  important  prob- 
lems will  develop.  For  example  we 
need  more  research  on  the  biology  of 
reproduction  to  learn  why  the  popula- 
tion explosion  occurred.  Population 
pressure  and  increasing  knowledge  of 
genetics  is  likely  to  bring  about  con- 
sideration of  controlled  breeding  of 
humans  as  we  now  breed  crops  and 
livestock.  The  control  of  sex  is  likely 
to  become  possible  and  other  biolog- 
ically interesting  but  socially  disturbing 
discoveries  will  doubtless  be  made. 
What  was  science  fiction  yesterday 
tends  to  become  fact  today.  To  deal 
with  such  problems  sensibly  requires  a 
citizenry  well  educated  in  biology,  es- 
pecially in  genetics. 
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A  CLASS  IN  BOTANY 

Professional  scientists  or  broadly  trained  citizens 


Equally  important  are  the  ecological 
and  physiological  problems  resulting 
from  man's  disturbances  of  his  en- 
vironment. All  of  us  are  familiar  with 
the  increasing  pollution  of  air  and 
water  which  may  eventually  render 
certain  areas  uninhabitable.  The  ability 
of  man  to  change  his  environment 
seems  unlimited,  but  the  full  conse- 
quences of  these  changes  are  seldom 
considered.  Engineers  are  seriously  dis- 
cussing changing  the  courses  of  rivers 
such  as  the  Columbia,  digging  a  sea 
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level  canal  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific,  and  modifying  weather  pat- 
terns to  bring  rainfall  to  deserts.  Such 
drastic  changes  may  have  serious  bio- 
logical consequences  which  ought  to 
be  evaluated  before  irreparable  damage 
is  done. 

Appreciation  of  the  importance  of 
these  problems  requires  an  understand- 
ing of  plants  and  animals  at  the  level 
of  the  organism  and  the  community. 
Solving  them  is  less  glamorous  than 
breaking  the  genetic  code  or  putting 
a  man  on  the  moon,  but  it  probably  is 
much  more  important  to  the  immediate 
survival  of  the  human  race.  Solution 
of  them  seems  to  depend  more  on  in- 
creased understanding  of  ecology  and 
environmental  physiology  than  on  mo- 
lecular biology.  Thus  we  must  be  care- 
ful to  maintain  balance  in  our  biology 
course  and  not  allow  one  area  to 
dominate  simply  because  it  is  cur- 
rently fashionable.  The  same  warning 
applies  equally  well  to  overemphasis 
on  what  is  currently  fashionable  in  any 
other  field  of  study. 

Too  often  college  curricula  are  com- 


promises among  self-interested  depart- 
ments and  individuals  whose  first  con- 
cern is  in  defending  their  vested  in- 
terests. Our  first  concern  really  shoulc 
be  to  develop  courses  that  teach  those 
basic  principles  which  will  be  most 
helpful  to  students  in  understanding 
the  biological  problems  which  thej 
will  face  as  citizens. 

Another  debatable  issue  is  the  ad- 
vantages of  biology  departments  versus 
separate  botany  and  zoology  depart- 
ments. It  may  seem  logical  to  com- 
bine the  study  of  plants  and  animals 
in  a  single  department  because  it  shoulc 
simplify  curriculum  planning,  decrease 
duplication  of  courses  and  equipment, 
and  reduce  overhead  costs.  The  same 
arguments  might  be  applied  equallj 
well  to  combining  chemistry  anc 
physics  which  today  have  as  much  ir 
common  as  botany  and  zoology,  bui 
this  possibility  is  rarely  mentioned. 

Perhaps  these  arguments  are  not  as 
strong  as  they  seem.  Possibly  in  smal 
schools  a  biology  department  is  the 
most  feasible  administrative  arrange- 
ment. However,  in  larger  institution: 
where  the  biological  staff  exceeds  ter 
or  twelve  persons,  there  are  strong  ar- 
guments for  separate  departments.  The 
esprit  de  corps  developed  in  smal 
groups  working  toward  the  commor 
objective  of  building  a  good  depart- 
ment is  very  important.  On  the  othei 
hand,  groups  larger  than  ten  or  twelve 
persons  tend  to  fragment,  and  the 
staffs  of  some  of  our  larger  depart- 
ments are  as  much  divided  intellec-. 
tually  as  though  they  were  in  separate 
departments.    Furthermore,  as  Chan 


sellor  V.  I.  Cheadle  of  the  University 
of  California  at  Santa  Barbara  stated 
in  his  talk  to  the  Botanical  Society  of 
America  in  1962,  it  is  a  great  mistake 
to  suppose  that  thirty  good  men  in  one 
department  can  obtain  as  much  support 
is  fifteen  equally  good  men  in  each  of 
wo  separate  departments.  Competition 
s  stimulating  even  in  science,  and 
jotany  must  be  ready  and  willing  to 
;ompete  with  other  areas.  However, 
ve  ought  to  make  certain  that  we  are 
;ompeting  for  logical  reasons,  not 
nerely  emotional  ones. 

Perhaps  biologists  should  remind 
hemselves  that  the  conventional  or- 
;anization  of  biology  is  not  the  only 
jossible  one.  The  Division  of  Biology 
ind  Medicine  of  the  National  Science 
■foundation  has  a  very  unconventional 
>rganization  which  makes  no  mention 
)f  botany  and  zoology,  yet  it  has 
vorked  satisfactorily  through  a  decade 
)f  dealing  with  botanists  and  zoologists, 
lome  of  the  new  universities  are  plan- 
ling  equally  unconventional  organiza- 
ions.  Possibly  the  terms  botany  and 
:oology  might  some  day  become  ob- 
olete,  but  the  study  of  plants  and 
inimals  will  always  be  necessary.  Our 
irimary  problem  is  not  the  defense  of 
.  term  such  as  botany,  but  to  make 
ertain  that  the  study  of  plants  is  so 
tbviously  important  that  it  is  ade- 
[uately  supported  in  whatever  organi- 
;ation  of  biology  develops  during 
uture  years. 

THE  NEW  AND  THE  OLD  IN 
ilOLOGY:  One  of  the  most  trouble- 
ome  problems  in  all  of  science  is 
low  to  combine  new  concepts,  new 
nformation,  and  new  methods  with 
he  most  important  part  of  our  ex- 
sting  knowledge  to  produce  a  more 
nteresting  and  more  productive  sci- 
ence. Research  in  physics  long  ago 
noved  from  classical  Newtonian  me- 
chanics to  quantum  mechanics.  New- 
onian  physics  is  just  as  valid  as  it 
ever  was,  but  there  are  few  important 
esearch  problems  left  in  that  field. 

Changes  in  biology  in  general  and 
>otany  in  particular  may  be  equally 
lrastic.  Developments  in  physics  and 
chemistry  have  provided  new  methods 
or  studying  biological  problems  which 
lave  been  very  productive.  Flushed 
>y  their  successes,  some  users  of  these 
lew  methods  claim  that  their  methods 


will  solve  all  of  the  important  problems 
in  biology.  Their  attitude  has  aroused 
resentment  among  many  workers  in 
classical  fields,  and  many  of  the  latter 
have  developed  a  conditioned  reflex 
against  suggestions  that  these  new 
methods  and  new  approaches  might  be 
worthy  of  their  attention.  In  many 
instances  they  are  fighting  against 
changes  which  in  the  long  run  are  in- 
evitable. 

Both  groups  are  at  fault,  the  classi- 
cal workers  for  being  too  defensive, 
the  molecular  biologists  for  being  too 
arrogant.  We  need  research  on  plants 
and  animals  at  all  levels,  molecular, 
cellular,  organismal,  and  community. 
We  need  research  in  such  classical 
fields  as  anatomy,  morphology,  and 
taxonomy,  but  this  research  needs  to 
make  use  of  new  methods  and  new 
concepts.  It  is  not  so  much  that  the 
classical  fields  are  in  danger  of  be- 
coming obsolete  as  that  the  methods 
and  the  intellectual  approach  of  some 
workers  in  those  fields  may  become 
outmoded.  If  biologists  in  classical 
areas  insist  on  clinging  to  old  concepts 
and  methods,  they  will  lose  students 
and  support. 

INVASION  OF  BIOLOGY  BY 
CHEMISTS,  PHYSICISTS,  AND  EN- 
GINEERS: Discussion  of  the  need  to 
adjust  to  new  concepts  and  new 
methods  reminds  me  that  we  should 
take  notice  of  an  increasing  ten- 
dency for  non-biologists  to  turn  then- 
attention  toward  biological  problems. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  the  latter 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century  was 
the  age  of  chemistry,  the  first  half 
of  this  century  the  age  of  physics, 
and  the  second  half  is  the  age  of  biol- 
ogy. If  botanists  are  going  to  share 
fully  in  the  discoveries  of  this  age,  they 
must  make  full  use  of  the  intellectual 
concepts  and  methods  of  the  period  in 
which  they  are  working.  Otherwise  the 
biochemists,  the  biophysicists,  and  even 
the  engineers  will  take  over  the  most 
important  problems  and  make  the 
most  exciting  discoveries  in  biology, 
leaving  botanists  and  zoologists  with 
only  the  commonplace  and  the  routine 
work. 

This  invasion  by  the  physical  scien- 
tists has  been  speeded  up  by  the  cur- 
rent interest  in  the  space  program. 
Whatever  our  opinion  of  the  heavy 


expenditures  for  sending  men  and 
equipment  to  the  moon  and  Mars, 
the  program  has  financed  some  very 
interesting  biological  research.  More 
important,  it  has  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  physical  scientists  and  engi- 
neers to  biological  problems.  This 
attention  should  be  flattering,  but  it 
also  poses  dangers  lest  these  outsiders 
carry  off  the  honors  in  research.  They 
certainly  will  do  that  if  we  stand  still 
and  let  them  take  over  our  most  in- 
teresting problems  simply  because 
these  problems  are  in  unfamiliar  terri- 
tory and  require  the  use  of  unfamiliar 
methods. 

COMPETITION  FOR  MONEY, 
TIME,  AND  PRESTIGE:  There  are 
other  important  sources  of  tension  on 
campuses  which  affect  scientists. 
Among  them  are  the  competition  for 
men,  money,  space,  and  prestige  be- 
tween the  humanities  and  the  sci- 
ences, between  teaching  and  research, 
and  among  the  various  fields  of  sci- 
ence. All  of  these  forms  of  com- 
petition have  been  intensified  in  re- 
cent years  by  the  increased  amount  of 
money  made  available  to  science  by 
government  agencies. 

Perhaps  the  most  striking  change  in 
science  since  World  War  Two  has 
been  the  great  increase  in  support  of 
research  by  government  agencies.  Be- 
fore 1940  outside  support  was  very 
limited,  but  today  the  larger  fraction  of 
scientific  research  is  supported  by 
outside  funds,  chiefly  from  govern- 
mental agencies.  This  change  in  policy 
has  been  very  beneficial,  but  it  also 
has  created  some  problems  which  de- 
serve our  consideration. 

For  example,  serious  questions  are 
being  raised  in  Congress  and  elsewhere 
concerning  possible  undesirable  effects 
of  our  grant  system  on  colleges  and 
universities.  It  is  claimed  that  the 
present  system  diverts  emphasis  from 
teaching  to  research,  weakens  the  loy- 
alty of  faculty  members  to  their  insti- 
tutions, and  produces  unbalance  among 
various  fields,  particularly  between  the 
sciences  and  the  humanities.  These 
complaints  contain  enough  truth  to 
make  them  dangerous,  and  they  deserve 
our  careful  attention.  Unfortunately, 
they  tend  to  arouse  emotional  re- 
sponses, and  it  is  difficult  to  keep  dis- 
cussion of  them  on  a  logical  basis. 
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Research  and  Teaching.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  research  competes  with 
teaching  for  personnel,  for  time,  and 
even  for  money,  and  there  is  little 
doubt  that  many  good  teachers  are 
diverted  from  the  classroom  by  the 
easy  availability  of  research  funds  and 
the  prestige  of  grant-supported  re- 
search. On  the  other  hand,  if  there 
were  no  research  there  would  be 
nothing  new  to  teach,  and  science 
would  stagnate.  Furthermore,  teach- 
ers who  do  no  research  are  more 
likely  to  fall  behind  in  their  knowledge 
of  new  developments  than  those  who 
carry  on  research.  It  is  likely  that  the 
heavy  teaching  loads  often  found  on 
small  college  campuses  which  prevent 
any  research  are  a  greater  menace  to 
good  teaching  than  are  over-expanded 
research  programs. 

To  curtail  research  funds  in  order  to 
force  college  staffs  to  spend  more  time 
teaching,  as  has  been  suggested  by 
some  critics,  would  hinder  the  develop- 
ment of  science  and  in  the  long  run 
decrease  the  quality  of  teaching  and  the 
number  of  potential  teachers  being 
trained. 

Critics  should  be  reminded  that 
teaching  is  only  one  of  the  functions  of 
a  university.  The  other  two  are  the 
preservation  of  existing  knowledge  and 
the  acquisition  of  new  knowledge,  that 
is  carrying  on  research.  These  activi- 
ties are  essentially  inseparable  on  a 
university  campus,  and  if  properly  bal- 
anced they  result  in  better  teaching 
rather  than  worse.  However,  to  keep 
them  in  balance  requires  more  courage 
and  leadership  than  is  usually  found 
on  college  campuses  where  too  often 
programs  are  allowed  to  grow  and 
proliferate  without  reference  to  any 
overall  plan. 

The  most  effective  way  of  insuring 
that  we  have  enough  teachers  is  to 
make  certain  that  good  teaching  is  re- 
warded as  generously  as  good  research. 
Sometimes  it  is,  but  the  rewards  often 
are  slow  in  coming  because  it  takes 
more  time  to  evaluate  teaching  than 
to  count  publications. 

It  is  surprising  to  read  that  the 
same  congressmen  who  complain  that 
research  grants  are  luring  teachers  from 
their  classrooms  are  also  complaining 
that  support  of  research  is  concen- 
trated in  too  few  institutions  and 
should  be   extended  to  many  more. 
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This  is  inherently  contradictory  be- 
cause, on  the  one  hand,  they  argue  that 
research  is  bad  for  teaching,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  they  want  it  expanded 
on  campuses  where  little  is  now  being 
done. 

The  Sciences  and  the  Humanities. 
The  idea  of  competition  between  the 
sciences  and  the  humanities  probably 
has  been  unnecessarily  emphasized  by 
writers  such  as  Sir  Charles  Snow.  It 
is  true  that  on  many  campuses  the 
humanists  are  jealous  of  what  they  re- 
gard as  lavish  support  of  the  sciences 
and  argue  that  a  serious  unbalance  is 
developing.  I  doubt  if  the  situation  is 
as  bad  as  some  of  the  humanists 
claim.  They  forget  that  until  recent 
decades  most  of  the  expenditures  on 
college  campuses  were  in  the  area  of 
the  humanities.  They  overlook  the 
huge  libraries,  the  collections  of  rare 
books  and  manuscripts,  and  the  art 
museums  maintained  by  universities 
for  the  benefit  of  scholars  in  the  hu- 
manities. Orchestras  and  theaters  are 
flourishing,  and  there  is  a  good  market 
for  works  of  art,  even  those  of  con- 
temporary blow-torch  sculptors  and 
paint  daubers.  On  the  whole  the  arts 
and  the  humanities  are  doing  very  well 
in  this  scientific  age.  Perhaps  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  National  Humanities 
Foundation  will  help  to  relieve  the 
humanists'  inferiority  complex. 

Unfortunately,  the  basic  cause  of 
the  humanists'  discontent  cannot  be  re- 
moved by  legislative  action  or  increased 
financial  support.  It  results  from  the 
fact  that  while  universities  and  our 
culture  in  general  were  once  dominated 
by  the  humanities  we  are  now  living  in 
a  period  when  human  action  is  dom- 
inated by  the  effects  of  scientific  dis- 
coveries and  technological  develop- 
ments. Science  has  a  continually 
increasing  effect  on  our  lives  and  it 
quite  naturally  is  tending  to  occupy  an 
increasingly  important  place  in  our 
educational  system.  The  decreased  im- 
portance of  the  humanities  on  our 
campuses  is  not  the  result  of  any 
hostility  toward  it  by  science,  but 
merely  of  the  growing  importance  of 
science. 

Perhaps,  however,  scientists  should 
pay  more  attention  to  the  humanistic 
aspects  of  science.  The  development 
of  science  and  of  philosophy  have  been 
closely   interrelated    and   one   cannot 


understand  the  development  of  sci- 
ence without  understanding  something 
about  social  conditions  at  the  times 
when  important  new  scientific  con- 
cepts were  being  developed.  Likewise, 
one  could  not  understand  social  history 
without  considering  the  impact  of  scien- 
tific developments.  If  taught  with 
proper  regard  for  their  historical  re- 
lationships courses  in  science  can 
broaden  the  intellectual  viewpoints  of 
students  as  effectively  as  courses  in 
the  humanities. 

Competition  Among  Fields  in  Sci- 
ence. The  hottest  conflicts  are  likely 
to  develop  within  science  itself  be- 
cause they  involve  competition  for 
large  sums  of  money  to  build  and  op- 
erate expensive  research  facilities.  The 
conflict  within  botany  becomes  par- 
ticularly lively  when  workers  in  clas- 
sical fields  feel  that  they  are  not  as  well 
supported  as  workers  in  newer  and 
more  glamorous  fields. 

The  situation  in  botany  is  only  one 
aspect  of  the  large  and  complex  prob- 
lem of  how  to  allocate  research  funds 
among  the  various  fields  of  science. 
This  problem  will  become  more  seri- 
ous if  the  present  trend  toward  leveling 
off  appropriations  for  support  of  re- 
search in  various  government  agencies 
continues.  Some  people  argue  that 
all  competent  scientists  ought  to  be 
given  adequate  support  to  work  on 
problems  of  their  own  choice  and  that 
all  fields  are  equally  deserving  of  sup- 
port. I  doubt  if  this  view  is  correct  in 
theory,  and  I  am  certain  that  it  is  im- 
possible in  practice. 

There  never  is  enough  money  to  sup- 
port everyone,  and  some  kinds  of  re- 
search will  always  seem  more  im- 
portant than  others.  Alvin  Weinberg 
discussed  this  problem  in  the  winter 
issue  of  Minerva  for  1963  and  Orlans 
discussed  it  in  the  July  2,  1965,  issue 
of  Science.  Weinberg  suggested  that 
we  must  consider  not  only  the  intrinsic 
scientific  merits  of  research  projects  but 
also  their  extrinsic  merits  in  terms  of 
their  contributions  to  other  fields  of 
science  and  to  society  in  general.  If 
such  criteria  are  applied  to  research  in 
various  fields  of  science,  it  becomes 
inevitable  that  at  a  given  time  certain 
fields  will  seem  more  important  than 
others  and  will  therefore  receive  more 
support.  It  may  be  depressing  to  those 
who  prefer  to  work  in  fields  currently 
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judged  to  be  less  important,  but  it 
does  no  good  to  complain  against  the 
better  supported  fields.  It  would  be 
better  for  the  complainants  to  search 
for  ways  of  making  their  fields  more 
productive  and  therefore  more  de- 
serving of  support. 

Discussion  of  the  relative  importance 
of  various  kinds  of  research  inevitably 
leads  to  discussion  of  basic  versus  ap- 
plied research.  I  rather  regret  that 
this  distinction  is  made  so  frequently. 
What  we  really  need  is  effective  re- 
search on  important  problems.  Good 
basic  research  often  supplies  informa- 
tion needed  to  solve  applied  problems, 
and  applied  problems  often  supply  the 


stimulus  and  even  the  financing  for 
good  basic  research.  There  should  be 
closer  cooperation  between  scientists 
working  on  applied  problems  and  those 
working  on  basic  problems  because 
each  can  contribute  to  the  other. 

In  conclusion,  I  think  the  increasing 
importance  of  science  in  human  affairs 
requires  reconsideration  of  the  objec- 
tives of  introductory  science  courses. 
Too  often  we  act  as  though  our  chief 
objective  is  the  training  of  professional 
scientists,  yet  only  a  small  fraction  of 
our  students  become  scientists.  We 
ought  to  give  more  attention  to  de- 
veloping courses  which  will  better 
equip  our  future  citizens  to  understand 


the  role  of  science  in  the  world  and 
enable  them  to  make  better  judg- 
ments on  political  and  economic  is- 
sues which  result  from  scientific  dis- 
coveries and  technological  develop- 
ments. 


This  article  is  a  revised  version  of 
the  past  president's  speech  Dr.  Kramer 
delivered  last  year  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  Botanical  Society  of  Amer- 
ica. Much  of  this  material  is  appear- 
ing in  the  Plant  Science  Bulletin, 
Volume  12,  Number  1,  and  the  Reg- 
ister wishes  to  thank  Dr.  Adolph  Hecht, 
editor,  for  permission  to  use  it  here 
in  a  revised  form. 
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The  Graduate  Student 

in  the 
Humanities 


by  Richard  L.  Predmore 
Dean,  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and  Sciences 


What  I  propose  to  discuss  in 
this  article  can  be  divided  in- 
to three  parts.  The  first  part 
attempts  to  characterize  the  graduate 
student  in  the  humanities  on  the  basis 
of  certain  published  data;  the  second 
part  discusses  him  and  his  problems  as 
he  and  they  have  appeared  to  me 
through  personal  observation;  the  third 
part  presents  some  of  the  opportunities 
and  challenges  that  I  imagine  as  the 
context  of  his  training  in  the  years 
ahead. 

My  first  remarks  rely  on  data  and 
opinions  recorded  in  Robert  H. 
Knapp's  recent  book  The  Origins  of 
American  Humanistic  Scholars.  In  this 
book,  the  humanities  consist  of  foreign 
languages  and  literature,  history,  En- 
glish, fine  arts  and  music,  and  philos- 
ophy. To  this  list  I  would  add  at  least 
the  scholarly  study  of  religion.  I  am 
aware,  of  course,  that  there  is  disagree- 
ment over  whether  history  belongs  to 
the  humanities  or  the  social  sciences. 
According  to  Professor  Knapp,  grad- 
uate students  in  the  humanities  are  men 
and  women  of  high  but  not  of  highest 
ability.  Here  is  one  way  he  puts  it: 
"It  appears  that  the  humanities  are 
claiming  their  share  of  top  intellectual 
material  both  at  the  undergraduate  and 
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at  the  graduate  level,  and  that  they  are 
exceeded  to  a  meaningful  degree  only 
by  the  physical  sciences  and  possibly 
by  psychology."  These  good  humanis- 
tic students  are  recruited  from  a  much 
smaller  number  of  institutions  than  are 
those  in  the  other  major  divisions  of 
learning.  One  bit  of  statistics  will  suf- 
fice to  make  the  point:  Less  than  4 
per  cent  of  all  baccalaureate-granting 
institutions  produce  slightly  over  half 
of  all  humanistic  scholars.  Where 
do  these  students  earn  their  Ph.D.'s? 
In  every  region  of  the  country,  of 
course;  but  if  you  had  to  guess,  your 
safest  guess  would  be  the  Eastern 
seaboard.  How  do  they  distribute 
themselves  among  the  several  hu- 
manities? The  order  of  preference 
seems  to  stand  as  follows :  history,  En- 
glish, foreign  langauges,  philosophy, 
fine  arts  and  music.  How  long  do  they 
take  to  earn  their  Ph.D.'s?  As  a  group, 
they  are  the  slowest  of  the  major  di- 
visions of  learning.  Within  the  group, 
students  of  philosophy  are  the  fastest 
with  a  median  time  lag  between  bac- 
calaureate and  Ph.D.  of  9.81  years. 
How  are  Ph.D.'s  in  the  humanities 
holding  up  as  a  percentage  of  all  doc- 
torates? After  a  long  decline,  they 
appear  to  have  been  holding  their  own 


since  about  1948,  hovering  between 
13  and  14  per  cent  of  the  total  for  all 
disciplines.  This  constancy  may  seem 
surprising  when  contrasted,  for  exj 
ample,  with  the  gradual  decline  of  the 
physical  sciences  over  the  same  period 
and  despite  the  substantially  superior 
support  they  enjoyed.  One  final  ques- 
tion: Where  do  the  newly  graduated 
humanistic  scholars  find  employment? 
The  vast  majority  find  it  in  our  schools, 
colleges,  and  universities.  Only  history 
sends  as  many  as  4  per  cent  of  its 
graduates  into  some  other  kind  of 
employment. 

So  much  for  students  of  the  hu- 
manities seen  as  statistical  generaliza- 
tions. Now  let  us  try  to  see  them  as 
real  people  with  their  own  special  as- 
pirations and  problems.  The  first  thing 
I  would  say  about  them  is  that  initially 
they  are  more  drawn  to  subjects  than 
to  vocations.  They  do  not  dream,  as 
some  young  people  do,  of  becoming 
lawyers  or  doctors  or  engineers  or 
business  men.  Unlike  youthful  stu- 
dents of  science,  who  fancy  themselves 
as  future  scientists,  humanistic  stu- 
dents in  the  early  stages  of  their  school- 
ing do  not  even  think  of  themselves 
as  humanists.  All  that  they  are  likely 
to  know  is  that  they  have  fallen  in  love 


"/  have  sometimes  asked  my  students 

whether  anything  in  their  graduate 

experience  helped  them  to  acquire  or 

refine  a  sense  of  the  role  the  humanities 

do  play  or  ought  to  play  in  society. 

Usually  they  show  interest  in  this 

question  but  answer  it  in  the  negative." 


with  literature  or  have  been  fascinated 
by  the  story  of  the  past  or  have  en- 
joyed learning  to  speak  and  read  for- 
eign languages  or  have  been  intrigued 
by  the  lasting  riddles  of  metaphysics. 
Some  of  them  enter  graduate  school 
still  wondering  what  one  can  do,  be- 
sides teach,  with  a  Ph.D.  degree  in 
philosophy.  This  vocational  uncer- 
tainty is  true  of  some  fraction  of  all 
students  in  arts  and  sciences,  but  it 
applies  most  of  all  to  budding  hu- 
manists. Part  of  their  frustrations  and 
complaints  in  graduate  school  stem 
from  this  need  to  discover  and  pre- 
pare for  a  vocation  where  originally 
there  was  only  interest  and  pleasure. 

I  find  some  confirmation  of  this 
theory  in  an  address  delivered  before 
the  Western  Association  of  Graduate 
School  Deans  by  a  graduate  student 
of  English  named  David  F.  Thorburn 
(published  in  the  Woodrow  Wilson 
Newsletter  of  June,  1965).  Let  me 
quote  two  sentences  from  his  ad- 
dress. The  context  in  which  they 
occur  makes  it  clear  that  Mr.  Thor- 
m  burn  is  talking  chiefly  about  graduate 
2    students  in  the   humanities.    Here  is 


the  first  sentence:   "I  do  not  know  a 


g    single  serious  graduate  student  who  is 
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not  profoundly  dissatisfied  with  grad- 
uate school."  The  second  sentence 
runs  like  this:  "The  real  dissatisfac- 
tion is  rooted  in  the  academic  program, 
and  although  much  of  it  is  focussed 
on  relatively  minor  obstacles  like  lan- 
guage examinations  or  specific  course 
requirements,  I  am  certain  that  the  im- 
pulse to  what  I  would  call  narrow  pro- 
fessionalism is  the  core  of  the  prob- 
lem." After  revealing  that  he  believes 
the  humanities  to  be  ends  in  themselves 
because  they  have  intrinsic  value,  he 
discusses  in  some  detail  the  imper- 
fections of  graduate  education  and  how 
to  correct  them.  Although  he  holds 
professionalism  somehow  responsible 
for  his  dissatisfaction,  nowhere  does  he 
explicitly  relate  the  imperfections  dis- 
covered to  his  charge  of  professional- 
ism. All  that  remains  clear  is  that  he 
and  his  friends  find  in  their  graduate 
training  a  fair  number  of  practices 
and  conditions  deserving  of  censure. 
Later  I  will  return  to  some  of  these 
subjects  of  complaint,  but  for  the 
moment  I  wish  to  dwell  on  what  I 
believe  to  be  the  source  of  the  con- 
fusion and  dissatisfaction  suffered  by 
Mr.  Thorburn  and  many  another  as- 
piring humanist. 

The  confusion  probably  originates  in 
their  failure  to  distinguish  sufficiently 
between  the  values  ascribed  to  the 
objects  of  humanistic  study  and  those 
associated  with  the  study  itself.  At 
some  stage  in  their  careers,  these  stu- 
dents have  learned  that  good  books, 
good  paintings,  good  symphonies,  and 
other  artistic  or  cultural  creations  are 
valuable  in  themselves.  At  no  stage 
in  their  careers  do  they  seem  to  have 
thought  very  much  about  the  values  to 
be  derived  from  the  systematic  study 
of  such  creations.  Unlike  the  ideal 
Christian  knight  described  by  Don 
Quixote  as  always  ready  "to  give 
reasons  for  the  Christian  rule  he  pro- 
fesses, clearly  and  distinctly,  wherever 
he  may  be  asked,"  the  graduate  student 
in  the  humanities  can  rarely  say  very 
much  about  the  value  of  his  subject  or 
its  relevance  to  the  needs  of  society. 
Although  he  may  not  realize  it,  I  sus- 
pect that  some  of  his  vague  dissatis- 
faction may  arise  out  of  his  inability 
adequately  to  justify  the  study  of  sub- 
jects which  have  interested  him  so 
powerfully. 

Apparently  we  teachers  of  the  hu- 
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manities  have  not  been  of  much  help 
in  this  matter.  I  have  sometimes  asked 
my  students  whether  anything  in  their 
graduate  experience  helped  them  to  ac- 
quire or  refine  a  sense  of  the  role  the 
humanities  do  play  or  ought  to  play  in 
society.  Usually  they  show  interest  in 
this  question  but  answer  it  in  the 
negative.  One  bright  student  said  that 
he  had  been  taught  some  of  the  rules 
of  the  game  but  not  the  reasons  for 
playing.  Further  discussion  revealed 
that  a  common  rule  nowadays  was 
to  keep  one's  eye  on  the  main  chance, 
not  allowing  the  demands  of  teaching 
to  interfere  with  the  activity  most  cer- 
tain to  bring  advancement,  namely,  the 
publishing  of  books  and  articles. 

Returning  now  to  some  of  the  com- 
plaints current  among  graduate  stu- 
dents in  the  humanities,  perhaps  the 
most  important  one  is  that  they  have 
too    little    opportunity    to    talk   with 


their  professors.  Perhaps  their  desire 
to  do  so  is  related  in  some  cases  to 
their  need  to  find  meaning  and  rel- 
evance in  what  they  are  doing.  They 
would  like  to  know  what  their  pro- 
fessors really  think  about  a  lot  of 
things  including  the  joint  endeavor  to 
which  they  are  both  committed.  They 
would  like  to  feel  junior  partners  in  a 
significant  enterprise  rather  than  like 
mere  products  of  an  academic  assem- 
bly line.  But  this  kind  of  intimacy 
is  more  important  to  some  students 
than  to  others  and  cannot  in  any  case 
be  guaranteed,  since  professors  are 
necessarily  free  to  follow  their  own 
notions  of  the  proper  out-of-class  re- 
lationship between  teacher  and  stu- 
dent. But  there  remain  cogent  reasons 
why  professors  should  make  them- 
selves accessible  to  their  students.  Stu-i 
dents  are  justified  in  complaining,  fori 
example,  when  term  papers  becomei 


lere  busy  work.  Students  are  prone 
t  regard  them  so  when  the  papers  are 
iturned  with  no  more  than  a  cor- 
:cted  spelling  and  a  grade.  If  the 
rofessor  means  to  give  tools  to  his 
udents  and  exercises  in  their  use, 
irely  the  papers  which  result  from 
lese  exercises  will  be  of  little  benefit 
iless  they  are  discussed. 

Another  understandable  reason  why 
•aduate  students  in  the  humanities 
ay  complain  of  the  inaccessibility  of 
leir  professors  is  that  without  proper 
lidance  they  may  waste  many  months 
iding  a  suitable  dissertation  topic. 
ood  students  generally  do  not  want 
1  arbitrary  assignment  of  topic,  but 
ost  of  them  need  a  fair  amount  of 
dp  in  their  search  for  a  congenial  one. 
he  graduate  student  of  science  usually 
orks  in  the  research  laboratory  of 
s  major  professor,  and  frequently 
s  dissertation  research  is  part  of  the 
rofessor's  own  research  program. 
ot  thus  intimately  associated  with 
s  mentor,  the  graduate  student  in 
e  humanities  is  often  left  to  forage 
>r  himself.  Some  do  very  well  at  it, 
it  others  stray  off  into  barren  pas- 
ires.  And  this  is  one  reason  why  the 
atistical  generalizations  cited  at  the 
jginning  of  this  article  showed  hu- 
anistic  students  to  be  slower  in  com- 
eting  their  degrees  than  are  the  stu- 
jnts  of  science.    I  don't  think  this 

the  only  reason,  however.  Without 
uch  evidence  to  support  me,  I  do 
;vertheless  believe  that  on  the  average 
e  student  of  the  humanities  is  re- 
aired  to  take  more  formal  courses 
an  are  required  of  the  student  of 
ience  and  also  to  write  a  longer  dis- 
rtation. 

Regarding  the  dissertation,  there  is 
least  one  more  point  worthy  of 
ention.  Graduate  faculties  are  some- 
nes  exhorted  to  make  up  their  minds 
hether  the  dissertation  is  intended  to 
:  a  demonstration  of  research  com- 
mence or  an  original  contribution  to 
lowledge.  In  principle,  it  could  be 
Dth,  but  I  suppose  that  on  most  cam- 
ises  the  two  separate  views  are  al- 
ays  current.  What  is  unfortunate,  it 
■ems  to  me,  is  that  many  a  graduate 
udent  writes  and  defends  a  disserta- 
Dn  without  ever  knowing  by  which 
ew  his  work  will  be  judged  nor  even 

what  ways  it  is  relevant  to  his  train- 
g.    Maybe  this  is  what  lies  behind 


the  final  complaint  recorded  by  Mr. 
Thorburn  in  the  address  already 
quoted.  He  thinks  the  doctoral  disser- 
tation should  be  optional.  Let  me 
quote  the  final  sentence  he  writes  about 
the  student  who  chooses  not  to  write  a 
dissertation.  It  reads  as  follows:  "Let 
this  student  do  some  articles  if  he 
wishes,  or  let  him  just  do  a  lot  of 
talking  with  a  lot  of  intelligent  and  in- 
terested scholars."  I  hope  you  have 
detected  some  sympathy  in  my  review 
of  most  of  the  student  complaints  re- 
corded above.  I  have  little  for  the 
final  suggestion  by  Mr.  Thorburn.  I 
mention  it  for  two  reasons:  to  suggest 
that  it  would  be  unwise  to  allow  the 
apprentice  to  set  the  conditions  of  his 
apprenticeship  and  to  advocate  that  we 
be  very  sure  we  know  what  we  mean 
by  the  conditions  we  set. 

Turning  now  to  the  opportunities 
and  challenges  likely  to  face  our  aspir- 
ing humanists  in  the  years  ahead,  let 
me  begin  by  mentioning  some  condi- 
tions and  developments  that  bear  on 
our  subject.  Until  recently  academic 
humanists  have  been  able  to  see  little 
evidence  that  society  attaches  much  im- 
portance to  their  role.  Since  the  times 
of  World  War  II,  they  have  watched 
the  federal  government  appropriate 
larger  and  larger  sums  of  money  to  sup- 
port predoctoral  education  in  science 
while  they  receive  little  but  encourag- 
ing words  from  government  and  some 
welcome  but  (by  federal  standards) 
modest  support  from  private  founda- 
tions. They  could  see  that  Congress 
was  moved  to  invest  such  large  sums 
on  a  number  of  grounds  that  hu- 
manists could  hardly  hope  to  match. 
Among  these  grounds,  the  foremost 
were  national  security  and  the  con- 
quest of  disease.  The  dimensions  of 
the  inequality  of  support  between  the 
sciences  on  the  one  hand  and  the  rest 
of  the  divisions  of  learning  on  the 
other  have  been  documented  in  many 
a  book  and  article.  I  recall  them  now 
only  to  serve  as  a  contrast  to  the 
radical  change  which  began  with  Title 
IV  of  the  National  Defense  Education 
Act  of  1958.  As  most  of  you  know, 
its  explicit  purpose  was  to  increase 
the  number  of  well-trained  college 
and  university  teachers.  It  did  not 
originally  establish  any  priorities  or 
preferences  among  the  fields  of  study 
eligible  for  support.  Consequently,  the 


humanities  were  at  first  neither  favored 
nor  discriminated  against.  Soon,  how- 
ever, the  national  defense  aspect  of  the 
support  brought  about  the  elimination 
of  some  subjects,  such  as  classics  and 
religion,  and  this  was  a  setback  to  the 
humanities.  But  the  intended  uses  of 
NDEA  fellowships  have  been  evolving 
to  the  advantage  of  the  humanities. 
We  are  now  told  that  about  two-thirds 
of  them  are  supposed  to  be  allocated 
to  disciplines  other  than  the  sciences, 
and  it  appears  that  graduate-level 
study  of  Latin  literature  is  currently 
considered  just  as  "defensive"  as  the 
study  of  French  or  English  literature. 
It  seems,  then,  that  the  federal  gov- 
ernment has  taken  a  long  step  toward 
recognizing  that  education  as  a  whole 
is  a  national  resource  and  that  it  has 
more  uses  than  can  be  subsumed  un- 
der the  rubric  of  national  defense. 

Well,  NDEA  fellowships  have  be- 
come a  large  source  of  support  for  the 
humanities.  Six  thousand  new  ones 
will  be  available  in  1966-67  and,  if 
the  money  is  appropriated,  still  more 
the  following  year.  On  top  of  all  this, 
there  is  now  a  National  Foundation  on 
the  Arts  and  the  Humanities  with 
money  in  the  bank  and  authority  to 
allocate  some  of  it  to  fellowships.  As 
a  humanist,  I  rejoice  at  what  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Council  of  Graduate 
Schools,  in  a  cautiously  prophetic 
article,  called  "The  Turn  of  the  Tide 
for  the  Humanities."  And  I  am  grate- 
ful to  those  who  labored  mightily 
to  bring  about  these  happy  events. 
But  I  am  not  going  to  end  on  this 
happy  note. 

Because  of  the  developments  just 
reviewed,  one  may  be  confident  that 
tomorrow's  graduate  student  in  the 
humanities  will  be  better  supported 
than  his  brothers  of  yesterday.  But 
he  and  his  mentors  may  also  find  them- 
selves expected  to  share  responsibili- 
ties that  their  immediate  predecessors 
scarcely  dreamed  of.  He  will  prepare 
to  play  his  role  in  a  world  whose  in- 
tellectual leaders  are  increasingly  aware 
of  the  sinister  implications  of  their 
own  civilization.  If  his  eyes  are  open, 
he  will  see  that  many  of  our  greatest 
cities  have  become  ugly  and  dangerous 
places  in  which  to  live,  that  the  earth 
and  its  environment  have  been  pol- 
luted almost  beyond  the  limit  of  tol- 
erance, that  the  great  powers  may  yet 
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wage  a  war  that  will  ring  down  the  final 
curtain  on  the  drama  of  the  human 
race.  If,  with  the  optimism  of  earlier 
times,  he  is  inclined  to  think  that 
science  will  solve  all  these  problems, 
let  him  read  what  some  of  the  leaders 
of  science  are  saying.  Let  him  read, 
for  example,  what  Jerome  B.  Wiesner 
has  written  about  the  arms  race  in  his 
new  book  Where  Science  and  Politics 
Meet.  Here  is  his  opinion :  "Both  sides 
in  the  arms  race  are  thus  confronted 
by  the  dilemma  of  steadily  increasing 
military  power  and  steadily  decreas- 
ing national  security.  It  is  our  con- 
sidered professional  judgment  that  this 
dilemma  has  no  technical  solution  .  .  . 
The  clearly  predictable  course  of  the 
arms  race  is  a  steady  open  spiral  down- 
ward into  oblivion."  Or  let  him  read 
Professor  Morris  Neiburger,  former 
president  of  the  American  Meteorolog- 
ical Society.  Here  are  a  couple  of 
sentences  from  an  interview  widely 
reported  in  the  press:  "All  civilization 
will  pass  away,  not  from  a  sudden 
cataclysm  like  nuclear  war,  but  from 
gradual  suffocation  in  its  own  wastes. 
...  I  don't  believe  that  controls  can 
be  devised  that  will  adequately  reduce 
the  poisons  given  off  by  automobiles 
and  other  machines  that  burn  fossil 
fuels."  If  our  student  of  the  humani- 
ties were  to  read  a  somewhat  older 
book,  Bertrand  Russell's  The  Impact 
of  Science,  he  would  come  upon  many 
sentences  likely  to  arrest  his  attention 
— like  the  one  that  follows  the  ques- 
tion, What  stands  in  the  way  of  a  bet- 
ter world?  I  quote  part  of  the  answer: 
"Not  physical  or  technical  obstacles, 
but  only  evil  passions  in  human  minds : 
suspicion,  fear,  lust  for  power,  hatred, 
intolerance."  If  he  happened  upon 
the  writings  I  have  quoted  or  if  his 
mentors  encouraged  him  to  read  such 
works,  he  might  ponder  the  paradox 
of  a  culture  competent  to  reach  the 
moon  and  chart  a  course  among  the 
stars  but  not  to  deal  with  the  passions 
of  man. 

Well,  the  humanities  have  won  a 
Foundation  of  their  own  and  the  partly- 
realized  promise  of  new  prosperity 
at  a  time  when  the  world  is  troubled 
by  grave  problems  of  every  kind.  I 
make  no  rash  predictions  about  what 
the  academic  humanists  will  contribute 
to  the  solution  of  these  problems,  but 
I  think  they  will  do  well  to  conduct 
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themselves  as  though  there  were  a 
definite  relation  between  the  state  of 
the  world  and  the  recognition  they 
have  received.  To  put  the  matter  a 
little  differently,  they  have  asked  the 
government  for  the  means  to  render 
larger  service,  and  they  must  not  fail 
to  deserve  the  enlarged  opportunities 
now  available  to  them.  In  what  is  left 
of  my  allotted  space,  I  cannot  dis- 
cuss all  the  ways  in  which  I  think 
they  can  justify  their  new  support,  but 
I  do  want  to  mention  a  few.  What 
I  am  saying  here  still  bears  on  the 
training  of  graduate  students  in  the 
humanities,  because  what  humanistic 
scholars  do  is  part  of  the  context  of 
graduate  training  in  their  area. 

First  of  all,  let  me  urge  that  all  hu- 
manists act  on  the  assumption  that  the 
National  Foundation  on  the  Arts  and 
the  Humanities  will  exercise  an  im- 
portant influence  on  the  course  of  hu- 
manistic scholarship  in  the  years 
ahead.  If  they  do  act  on  this  assump- 
tion, then  they  will  all  be  zealous  to 
see  that  the  policies  initially  promul- 
gated and  the  precedents  gradually 
established  by  that  organization  do  not 
limit  or  distort  the  traditional  nature 
of  humanistic  scholarship.  I  do  not 
suggest  that  the  new  Foundation  and 
its  academic  panels  should  be  inhos- 
pitable to  innovating  proposals  of  all 
kinds  including  those  that  intend  to 
use  the  methods  and  tools  of  science. 
I  do  suggest  that  its  influence  would 
be  detrimental  if  its  grants  encouraged 
the  belief  that  a  project  in  the  hu- 
manities stood  a  better  chance  of 
being  funded  if  it  involved  the  "scien- 
tific" pursuit,  verification,  and  classifi- 
cation of  new  facts.  Without  disparag- 
ing such  activities,  let  us  consider 
whether  our  present  world  may  not 
need  wise  interpretations  as  desperately 
as  it  does  new  facts. 

I  have  been  implying  that  it  would 
be  unfortunate  if  our  new  Foundation 
were  to  show  a  preference  to  support 
what,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  I  call 
scientific  approaches  to  humanistic 
scholarship;  but  this  statement  is  not 
meant  to  suggest  that  humanists  should 
stand  aloof  from  the  intellectual  ad- 
ventures of  science.  The  humanities 
have  been  enriched  by  the  insights  and 
discoveries  of  science  in  the  past,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
these  insights  and  discoveries  will  con- 


tinue to  afford  delight  and  enlargement 
of  vision  to  such  humanists  as  make 
the  effort  to  inform  themselves  about 
the  doings  of  their  scientific  colleagues. 
By  taking  an  intelligent  interest  in  sci- 
ence, I  believe  that  humanists  can 
benefit  themselves  and  at  the  same  time 
render  some  service  to  science  and  to 
society — to  science,  by  helping  to  re- 
late scientific  knowledge  to  the  whole 
life  of  man;  to  society,  by  asking  hard 
questions  at  the  point  where  new 
scientific  knowledge  threatens  to  ex- 
pand the  technology  which  for  good) 
and  ill  constitutes  so  large  a  part  oi 
the  context  of  our  lives.  I  mention 
these  things  to  create  an  opportunity 
to  propose  that  our  new  Foundation 
devote  some  of  its  wisdom  and  some  oi 
its  money  to  the  furtherance  of  ap- 
propriate interchange  between  the  hu- 
manities and  the  sciences.  Individual 
academic  humanists  can  of  course 
make  some  modest  contribution  tc 
this  cause  by  encouraging  their  stu- 
dents to  open  their  eyes  to  the  world 
of  science. 

My  last  point  has  to  do  with  the 
attitude  of  many  humanistic  scholars  iii 
recent  decades.  Perhaps  awed  by  the 
astonishing  triumphs  of  science,  thej 
have  tended  to  be  modest  and  with-; 
drawn.  I  do  not  suggest  that  the  time 
has  come  for  them  to  offer  to  man- 
age the  affairs  of  the  Nation,  but  1 
do  hold  that  they  should  be  willing  tc 
speak  and  act  in  the  realm  of  public 
affairs  whenever  and  wherever  theii 
abilities  and  opportunities  converge 
I  do  not  suggest  that  they  begin  tc 
advertise  their  virtues  and  accom- 
plishments to  the  world,  but  they  neec 
not  hang  their  heads  in  utter  self- 
effacement.  If  they  do  no  more  thar 
teach  and  write  in  such  a  way  as  tc 
help  animate  the  ancient  discourse  ol 
civilized  man  about  questions  of  trutl 
and  error,  good  and  evil,  beauty  anc 
ugliness,  they  will  serve  their  contem- 
poraries well;  because  if  such  ques- 
tions as  these  ever  become  obsoletej 
man  will  lose  his  humanity  and  civilil 
zation  will  be  no  more. 


This  article  is  adapted  from  thi: 
opening  address  delivered  last  Decern] 
ber  by  Professor  Predmore  in  Washl 
ington,  D.C.,  at  the  Fifth  Annual 
Meeting  of  the  Council  of  Graduati 
Schools  in  the  United  States. 


Why 

Should  This 

Minor  Sport  Be  Minor 


A  commentary  on  track  in  the 
United  States  today  must  note 
the  erratic  pattern  of  support 
enjoyed  by  this  sport.  In  some  areas 
of  the  nation,  particularly  the  West 
and  Southwest,  track  ranks  among  the 
"major"  sports.  In  other  locales,  and 
the  Southeast  is  one,  the  sport  has 
been  relegated  to  the  unfavorable  posi- 
tion of  leader  in  the  "minor"  sports 
program  on  many  college  campuses. 


It  is  difficult  at  best  to  define  a 
"minor"  sport  as  opposed  to  a  "ma- 
jor" one.  For  one  thing  it  is  hard  to 
agree  upon  any  acceptable  criteria  for 
such  a  measurement;  perhaps  the 
amount  of  money  a  sport  brings  in, 
the  amount  of  money  it  requires  to 
function,  the  number  of  annual  grants- 
in-aid,  the  status  of  opponents,  or  the 
number  of  spectators  would  all  be  of 
some  value  in  making  what  seems  to 


be  a  valueless  judgment. 

At  Duke,  whatever  the  criteria, 
track — along  with  crosscountry,  la- 
crosse, soccer,  wrestling,  swimming, 
tennis,  fencing,  and  oftentimes  base- 
ball— has  been  commonly  termed 
"minor."  Whereas  over  40,000  people 
have  watched  one  or  another  of  the 
annual  USA-Russia  track  meets,  and 
whereas  between  6,000  and  12,000 
fans  enjoy  dual  track  meets  between 
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such  West  Coast  powers  as  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California  and  the 
University  of  Oregon,  on  a  sunny 
spring  afternoon  a  dual  track  meet  be- 
tween Duke  and  arch-rival  North  Car- 
olina might  draw  200  haphazard  spec- 
tators. Any  sort  of  overcast  could 
halve  this  number. 

In  a  normal  dual  track  meet  each 
team  enters  three  contestants  in  every 
one  of  fifteen  events.  At  Duke  the 
qualified  manpower  is  simply  not  there. 
In  some  events  the  Iron  Dukes  might 
not  enter  as  many  contestants  as  they 
are  allowed.  If  they  do,  in  many  cases 
the  Duke  participants  have  either  run 
in  previous  races  or  have  not  developed 
their  abilities  enough  to  offer  a  threat 
to  the  opposition.  Head  Track  Coach 
Al  Buehler  said  that  many  times  last 
year  he  had  to  run  Bob  Fogle,  At- 
lantic Coast  Conference  champion  in 
the  120-yard  high  hurdles,  in  the  100- 
yard  dash  for  lack  of  other  boys  able 
to  compete.  Fogle  was  then  brought 
right  back  to  the  starting  blocks  to  run 
his  own  specialty,  the  hurdles.  It  is 
easy  to  understand  how  his  perfor- 
mance might  fall  off  slightly  in  the 
second  race.  "And  the  problem  be- 
comes even  more  acute,"  said  Coach 
Buehler,  "when  you  are  running  against 
a  team  such  as  Maryland  that  assuredly 
will  have  three  fresh  boys  waiting  for 
that  second  race  to  begin." 

There  are  no  athletic  grants-in-aid 
for  track  at  Duke.  At  a  school  such 
as  Maryland,  whose  track  squad  has 
dominated  the  ACC  year  after  year, 
most  of  the  major  point  winners  re- 
ceive financial  aid  of  some  sort, 
whether  it  is  realized  in  the  form  of 
a  grant-in-aid  or  a  campus  job. 
Coach  Buehler,  who  did  his  collegiate 
running  at  Maryland,  says  that  the 
problems  that  confront  a  track  coach 
at  Maryland  and  at  Duke  are  entirely 
different.  "At  Maryland  the  competi- 
tion among  the  team  for  a  starting 
position  in  each  event  is  fierce,  for 
there  may  be  as  many  as  ten  boys  who 
specialize  in  one  event.  The  coach's 
problem  in  this  case,"  said  Coach 
Buehler,  "is  to  select  the  right  boys 
to  enter  the  event."  At  Duke  the 
coach's  problem  is  to  find  three  quali- 
fied boys  to  enter  the  event. 

A  large  scale  financial  aid  program, 
such  as  the  one  employed  at  Mary- 
land and  other  institutions  that  place 
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great  emphasis  on  a  wide  variety  of 
sports,  is  likely  to  produce  a  strong 
team — assuming  the  aid  is  given 
to  talented  individuals  who  are  re- 
cipients of  talented  coaching.  But 
given  in  smaller  numbers,  two  or 
three  a  year,  grants  could  work  to 
equal  disadvantage.  What  happens 
to  team  unity  and  morale  if  some 
grant-in-aid  recipients  are  constantly 
outperformed  by  students  who  receive 
no  aid?  Without  a  large  scale  program 
there  is  no  way  to  give  everyone  a 
four-year  grant-in-aid.  One  alterna- 
tive to  the  large  scale  program — and 
it  is  being  mulled  over  within  the 
confines  of  the  athletic  department — is 
to  award  a  small  number  of  limited 
grants  each  year  to  the  best  per- 
formers. Yearly  review  of  these 
grants — to  determine  continuation  on 
the  basis  of  performance — might  lead 
to  greater  incentive  among  the  team 
members  and  less  of  a  feeling  of  foul 
play  among  those  who  do  not  receive 
them. 

Since  Duke  does  not  at  present 
have  a  grant-in-aid  program  for  the 
development  of  its  track  team,  Coach 
Buehler  is  attempting  an  intensive, 
enthusiastic  recruiting  program  in 
which  Duke  alumni  across  the  nation 
are  playing  an  integral  part.  The  pro- 
gram resulted  from  his  observation  of 
the  Ivy  League  where  track  remains  on 
a  consistently  high  level  and  where  the 
schools  make  great  use  of  alumni  re- 
cruiters. 

Buehler's  recruiting  program  has 
many  of  the  characteristics  of  a  Loy- 
alty Fund,  only  the  solicitation  is  for 
prospective  athletes  and  not  money. 
Interested  alumni,  organized  in  a  "Blue 
Devil  Go-Getter-Club,"  scan  the  high 
school  track  scene  with  certain  athletic 
and  academic  requirements  in  mind  and 
report  any  prospective  Duke  trackmen 
to  Coach  Buehler.  His  office,  in  turn, 
follows  such  leads  by  mailing  ques- 
tionnaires directly  to  the  athlete.  "We 
have  our  problems,"  said  Coach  Bueh- 
ler. "We  lose  many  good  athletes 
to  schools  that  offer  scholarships.  But 
there  are  still  enough  talented  boys 
left  to  make  our  alumni  recruiting  pro- 
gram more  than  worthwhile.  And, 
naturally,  we're  interested  in  the  boy's 
academic  ability  as  well  as  his  ath- 
letic prowess."  This  attitude  is  re- 
flected in  the  fact  that  nearly  half  the 


track  questionnaire  sent  to  prospects 
is  concerned  with  academic  matters 
Visitors  to  the  new  track  office  (th< 
old  basketball  office)  in  the  Indooi 
Stadium  have  tittle  difficulty  gettinj 
Coach  Buehler  into  an  avid,  opti- 
mistic discussion  of  the  cabinet-fillinj 
success  of  the  questionnaire  venture 
the  increasing  membership  in  the  "Go- 
Getter-Club,"  and  the  merits  of  the 
entire  alumni  recruiting  program 
Buehler  emphasizes  that  his  "Go-Get 
ter-Club,"  though  thriving,  is  still  ii 
its  neophyte  stages  and  that  increas- 
ing alumni  participation  is  the  kej 
to  its  continuing  growth. 

During  the  latter  part  of  Septembei 
and  all  of  October  the  campus  if 
ablaze  with  posters,  placards,  and  othei 
visual  aids  to  recruitment  as  all  cam- 
pus organizations  solicit  for  member- 
ship. The  band,  the  glee  club,  various 
student  political  groups,  and,  unbe- 
lievably, the  track  team.  Track  is  ont 
of  the  few  sports  at  Duke  that  makes 
an  honest  appeal  to  the  student  bod) 
for  manpower.  The  posters  acclairr 
that  "the  track  team  needs  sprinters 
hurdlers,  middle  and  distance  runners 
high  jumpers,  and  weight  men.  Wir 
your  letter  and  earn  a  physical  edu- 
cation excuse."  Such  solicitation,  as  ir- 
reverent as  it  sounds,  appeals  to  many 
erstwhile  high  school  athletes  who  have 
discovered  that  they  still  feel  the  urgt 
to  participate  in  some  form  of  orga- 
nized sports  program.  "We  recruit  hen 
on  campus,"  said  Coach  Buehler,  "boys 
who  have  run  track  in  high  school  bul 
were  not  going  to  try  out  at  Duke. 
others  who  have  never  run  track  be- 
fore, some  who  play  football  but  en- 
joy the  spring  competition,  and  a  rathei 
kaleidoscopic  assortment  of  gymnasts, 
soccer  players,  and  starry-eyed  young- 
sters with  visions  of  Jim  Beatty  danc- 
ing in  their  heads."  This  campus-wide 
recruiting  program  is  an  important 
source  of  material  for  a  track  team 
such  as  Duke's. 

Although  the  track  team  offers  no 
grants-in-aid  at  this  point,  its  budgetary 
limitations  within  the  financial  frame- 
work of  the  athletic  department  al 
Duke  are  not  too  stringent,  according 
to  Coach  Buehler.  He  interprets  the 
situation  as  one  of  not  wanting  for  any 
realistic  desires.  The  trackmen  are 
well-outfitted,  have  fine  facilities,  con- 
duct an  extensive  traveling  program, 


Track  Coach  Al  Buehler 

The  problem  is  finding  enough  boys  who  want  to  run 


and  as  individuals  can  go  to  any  meet 
that  their  skills  permit  them  to  enter. 

There  are,  however,  certain  aspects 
of  the  track  program  at  Duke  that  no 
doubt  lead  some  observers  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  sport  suffers  from  a 
few  costly  inattentions.  One  example 
is  the  $8,000  board  track  that  is  rapidly 
deteriorating  near  the  tennis  courts  for 
want  of  some  sort  of  sheltering  device. 
Every  fall  this  track  must  be  repaired 
at  a  fairly  large  expense  before  it 
can  be  used.  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  was  confronted  at  one  time 
with  a  similar  problem  and  built  what 
is  called  "the  Tin  Can,"  a  temporary, 
unheated  metal  structure,  to  house  and 
protect  their  track.  Architecturally, 
this  should  not  be  done  at  Duke;  but 
the  track  could  be  dismantled  and 
stored  each  year. 

Grants-in-aid,  recruitment  on  and 
off  campus,  the  financial  situation — 
these  elements  are  important  to  the 
ultimate  success  or  failure  of  a  track 
program  at  Duke  or  any  other  school. 
But  Coach  Buehler  insists  that  the 
most  harmful  single  factor  today  at 
Duke  and  at  other  schools,  the  factor 


which  causes  many  people  to  apply  the 
"minor"  sport  label  to  track  and  other 
such  sports,  is  the  lack  of  publicity 
these  sports  receive  in  student,  alumni, 
and  commercial  newspapers  and  maga- 
zines. "How  many  sports  enthusiasts 
are  aware  of  the  track  tradition  that 
Duke  has  developed  or  the  scope  of  the 
program  we  conduct?"  he  asks  rhetori- 
cally. "Not  very  many."  And  he  is 
right.  Somehow,  for  all  its  limitations, 
Duke  track  has  produced  the  likes  of 
Dave  Sime,  world  record  holder  in  the 
220-yard  dash  and  a  100-meter  dash 
silver  medalist  in  the  1960  Olympics, 
Joel  Shankle,  bronze  medalist  in  the 
110-meter  high  hurdles  in  the  1956 
Olympics,  and  Cary  Weisiger,  a  con- 
sistent sub-four  minute  miler.  Many 
others  have  gained  regional  and  na- 
tional acclaim — Tom  Bazemore,  Jerry 
Nourse,  Dick  Gesswein — and  have  re- 
mained surprisingly  obscure  at  Duke 
and  in  Durham.  The  1966  Iron  Dukes 
include  dedicated  and  ignored  track- 
men like  Captain  Nick  Homer,  a  pole 
vaulter  whose  efforts  are  nearing  fif- 
teen feet;  Rod  Stewart,  the  ACC  shot- 
put  champion  whose  throws  border  on 


sixty  feet;  and  Dave  Dunaway,  who 
can  participate  favorably  in  as  many 
as  six  events. 

It  may  well  be,  as  Coach  Buehler 
claims,  that  such  shining  lights  as  the 
above  have  been  hidden  under  bushel 
baskets  by  the  news  media.  No  one 
will  deny,  of  course,  that  the  news 
media  can  help  promote  interest  in  a 
sport — providing  that  a  basis  for  in- 
terest already  exists.  And  it  seems  that 
the  only  basis  for  interest  is  that  the 
sport  be  represented  by  consistently 
strong,  competitive  teams  in  the  area 
served  by  any  given  newspaper,  maga- 
zine, television  station,  etc.  All  too 
often  this  representation  is  absent,  and 
the  absence  is  the  fault  of  the  indi- 
vidual schools,  not  the  news  media. 
When  schools  run  schizophrenic  sports 
programs  by  granting  strong  support 
to  one  or  two  sports,  while  giving  what- 
ever is  left  over  to  those  sports  which 
do  not  draw  as  many  spectators  (or 
admission  dollars),  then  the  latter  are 
more  likely  to  be  represented  by  weak 
rather  than  strong  teams.  In  this  sit- 
uation the  "minor"  sports  are  indeed 
minor.  by  Joe  Williamson 
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ALUMNI 


THE    CAMPUS    WILL     BELONG    TO    THE 

women  during  April  14-16  as  Duke 
alumnae  return  for  their  annual  Spring 
Weekend.  This  year's  gathering, 
planned  with  the  theme  "The  Changing 
Academic  Scene,"  will  have  a  more 
substantial  program  than  any  of  the 
other  past  weekends. 
'  In  addition  to  meetings  of  the  vari- 
ous alumnae  associations,  the  weekend 
will  feature  a  lecture  by  a  well-known 
nursing  educator;  panels  whose  partici- 
pants are  two  distinguished  members 
of  the  Duke  faculty,  an  alumna 
who  is  now  a  successful  attorney,  and 
two  international  students  studying  at 
Duke;  and  as  a  luncheon  speaker,  a 
popular  novelist  who  is  also  a  member 
of  the  faculty. 

Participants  will  be  Sezer  Aksel,  a 
native  of  Turkey  and  special  student 
in  pre-medical  subjects;  Dr.  M.  Mar- 
garet Ball,  dean  of  The  Woman's  Col- 
lege and  professor  of  political  science; 
Pradyumna  Chauhan,  a  native  of  India 
and  graduate  student  in  English;  Crau- 
furd  D.  Goodwin,  Ph.D.  '58,  Uni- 
versity secretary  and  associate  pro- 
fessor of  economics;  Dr.  I.  B.  Holley, 
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Jr.,  professor  of  history;  Dr.  Eleanor 
Lambertson,  chairman  of  the  depart- 
ment of  nursing  education  at  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University;  Reyn- 
olds Price,  novelist  and  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  English;  and  Battle  Rankin 
'59,  attorney,  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice. 

Other  events  included  in  the  pro- 
gram are  a  production  by  the  Duke 
Players,  visits  to  classes,  a  tour  of  the 
Duke  Gardens,  art  exhibitions,  and 
coffee  hours.  One  of  the  highlights  of 
the  weekend  will  be  Mrs.  Douglas 
Knight's  tea  for  all  those  who  have 
registered  for  Spring  Weekend. 

Presiding  over  the  School  of  Nurs- 
ing Alumnae  Association  meeting  will 
be  Mary  Cline  Davison  (Mrs.  Alexan- 
der T.)  R.N.  '47,  president.  Lucie 
O'Brien  Milner  (Mrs.  John)  '42,  presi- 
dent of  The  Woman's  College  Alumnae 
Association,  will  preside  over  the 
Alumnae  Luncheon.  At  an  open  dinner 
meeting  of  The  Woman's  College 
Alumnae  Council,  Margaret  Adams 
Harris  (Mrs.  R.  K.)  '38,  LL.B.  '40, 
chairman,  will  preside. 

The  committee  responsible  for  plan- 
ning the  program  consisted  of  Emily 
Smither  Long  (Mrs.  J.  D.)  '42,  chair- 
man; Carolyn  Cone  Carlson  (Mrs. 
Clifford  A.)  '59;  Anna  Hinton  Fetter 
(Mrs.  B.  F.)  R.N.,  B.S.N.  '44;  Miss 
Anne  Garrard  '25,  Celestine  Beamer 
Gohdes  (Mrs.  Clarence)  '34;  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  MacFadyen  Graham  '30, 
A.M.  '31;  Elizabeth  Hart  King  (Mrs. 
J.  E.)  '54,  M.D.  '58;  and  Margaret 
Jaeger  Wallace  (Mrs.  W.  H.)  R.N. 
'51,  B.S.N.Ed.  '55,  A.M.  '58,  D.Ed. 
'64. 

Thursday,  April  14 

8:00  p.m.:  Third  Annual  School  of 
Nursing  Alumnae  Lecture,  "Facing 
Nursing's  Obligation  for  the  Future," 
Dr.  Eleanor  Lambertson,  Baldwin 
Auditorium. 

8:15  p.m.:  Duke  Players,  Look 
Back  in  Anger,  Branson  Building. 

Friday,  April  15 

8:10  a.m.-9:00  a.m.:  "Issues  Con- 
cerning Nursing  Service,"  Room  136, 
Social  Science  Building. 

9:20  a.m.-12:30  p.m.:  Free  period 
to  attend  classes,  tour  Duke  Gardens, 
or  visit  art  exhibitions. 

11:30    a.m.-l:15    p.m.:    Cafeteria 


lunch  in  Gilbert-Addoms  Dining 
Room. 

2:00  p.m.:  Panel,  "Students  Today 
and  Yesterday,"  The  Chapel,  East 
Duke,  Dr.  I.  B.  Holley,  Jr.,  Miss 
Battle  Rankin  '59. 

4:30  p.m.-5:30  p.m.:  Tea  at  the 
home  of  Mrs.  Douglas  M.  Knight  for 
alumnae  registered  for  Spring  Week- 
end. 

6:00  p.m.:  Open  dinner  meeting  of 
The  Woman's  College  Alumnaet  Coun- 
cil, Men's  Graduate  Center.  Presid- 
ing: Mrs.  R.  K.  Harris  (Margaret 
Adams)  '38,  LL.B.  '40,  chairman. 
Speaker:  Dean  M.  Margaret  Ball. 

7:00  p.m.:  School  of  Nursing  Alum- 
nae Association  Annual  Dinner  Meet- 
ing, Holiday  Inn  (Downtown).  Prer 
siding:  Mrs.  Mary  Cline  Davison  R.N. 
'47,  president. 

8:15  p.m.:  Duke  Players,  Look 
Back  in  Anger,  Branson  Building. 

Saturday,  April  16 

9:30  a.m.-10:30  a.m.:  Alumnae 
coffee  hour,  East  Duke  Parlors. 

10:30  a.m.-12:00  n.:  Panel,  "The 
American  University  and  Student  Ex- 
change," Music  Room,  East  Duke 
Building,  Craufurd  Goodwin,  Ph.D. 
'58,  Miss  Sezer  Aksel,  Mr.  Pradyumna 
Chauhan. 

12:30  p.m.:  Duke  University  Alum- 
nae Luncheon,  Woman's  College 
Union.  Presiding:  Lucie  O'Brien  Mil- 
ner (Mrs.  John)  '42,  president,  The 
Woman's  College  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion. Speaker:  Reynolds  Price  '54. 

Area  Chairmen 

The  weather  was  rainy  and  foggy 
on  February  12  when  Loyalty  Fund 
area  chairmen  came  to  the  campus  for 
their  annual  workshop  prior  to  the 
launching  of  the  1966  area  campaigns. 
Coffee  and  doughnuts  were  served  to 
take  away  the  chill  before  the  chair-, 
men  began  a  half-day  program  de- 
signed to  acquaint  them  with  Loyalty, 
Fund  procedures. 

Thomas  F.  Hewitt  '28,  of  Kinston,, 
North  Carolina,  chairman  of  the  Na- 
tional Council,  presided  over  the  half-. 
day's  activities  which  included  a  tour; 
of  the  Medical  Center,  a  photographic 
slide  presentation  depicting  typical, 
procedures  used  in  the  area  campaign, 
and  a  luncheon  meeting  and  address  by 


Dr.  Frank  T.  deVyver,  vice  provost 
md  professor  of  economics. 

At  the  luncheon  meeting,  the  area 
;hairmen  elected  a  representative  to 
he  National  Council.  Elected  for  a 
wo-year  term  was  Frank  A.  Bevacqua, 
>f  Falls  Church,  Virginia.  He  has  been 
in  area  chairman  for  the  past  four- 
een  years. 

The  area  campaign,  which  was 
aunched  on  March  1,  represents  the 
econd  major  phase  of  the  1965-66 
royalty  Fund  Campaign.  The  results 
)btained  in  the  various  areas  will  de- 
ermine  whether  or  not  the  Fund 
caches  this  year's  goal  of  $675,000. 
Actually,  the  1965-66  goal  is  the  first 
tage  in  a  three-stage  approach  to  raise 
he  level  of  annual  giving  at  Duke  to 
11,000,000.  Stage  two  will  come  next 
'ear  when  alumni  and  friends  will  at- 
empt  to  meet  an  $800,000  goal.  The 
11,000,000  goal  will  be  approached 
q  1967-68. 

The  goals  were  set  before  alumni 
nd  friends  last  year  by  the  National 
Council  at  its  commencement  meet- 
tig.  It  was  explained  then  that  it  was 
mperative  for  annual  giving  goals  to 
ie  raised  in  order  to  obtain  operating 
unds  to  help  sustain  University  edu- 
ational  programs  during  coming  years. 

Vorks  of  Value 

Miss  Mary  W.  Canada,  who  as 
eference  librarian  has  probably  an- 
wered  more  questions  than  any  other 
terson  on  campus,  dropped  by  the 
iffice  recently  to  describe  two  valuable 
;ifts  received  by  the  Library.  The 
;ifts  resulted  from  the  interest  and 
;enerosity  of  Charles  F.  Matton  and 
he  late  Professor  Emeritus  Albert 
A.  Webb  and  Mrs.  Webb. 

Mr.  Matton,  class  of  1916  and  re- 
ired  senior  vice  president  of  the 
Vachovia  Bank  and  Trust  Company 
n  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina, 
iresented  the  Library  the  unpub- 
ished  reminiscence  of  his  grandfather 
rhe  Reverend  William  George  Matton. 

The  reminiscence  is  a  brief  but  his- 
orically  important  account  which 
hows  the  obstacles  faced  by  a  preacher 
tf  The  Methodist  Episcopal  Church 
vho  came  to  North  Carolina  in  1867 
o  help  re-establish  his  denomination, 
rhe  clergy  of  The  Methodist  Episcopal 


Church,  South  were  hostile — as  were 
the  townspeople  of  Lincolnton,  where 
Mr.  Matton  first  settled  with  his  fam- 
ily. During  his  residence  there  of  more 
than  a  year  not  a  single  white  person 
of  the  town  came  to  call.  There  was 
trouble  with  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  and 
unruly  citizens  tried  to  break  up  his 
camp  meetings.  Later,  moving  to 
Jamestown  and  High  Point,  Mr.  Mat- 
ton  was  well  received  by  the  Quakers. 
According  to  Miss  Canada,  the  rem- 
iniscence is  a  fascinating  story  of  a 
dedicated,  enlightened  minister  at  work 
in  North  Carolina  during  the  bitter 
days  of  Reconstruction. 

Miss  Canada  said  that  the  gift  from 
the  late  Professor  Webb  and  Mrs. 
Webb  consisted  of  more  than  600  vol- 
umes in  Italian  and  French  literature 
from  Professor  Webb's   own  library. 

Hippolyte  Taine  was  apparently  one 
of  Professor  Webb's  major  interests. 
Taine's  work  is  well  represented  in 
both  first  editions  and  later  variant 
ones.  Some  of  the  Taine  volumes  are 
rather  scarce  and  will  be  housed  in  the 
Rare  Book  Rooms. 

Other  noteworthy  items  in  the  col- 
lection are:  Voltaire's  Oeuvres  Com- 


pletes, the  1794  Bodoni  edition  of 
Tasso's  Gerusalemme  Liberata,  the 
1759  edition  of  Petrarca's  Le  Rime, 
multiple  editions  of  the  work  of  Ales- 
sandro  Manzoni,  etc. 

Professor  Webb  joined  the  faculty 
in  1903,  and  his  contribution  to  the 
Library  covered  the  crucial  years  of 
the  rapid  development  of  the  Univer- 
sity. His  selection  of  books  and  his 
patient  pursuit  of  them  transcended 
the  immediate  needs  of  the  Library 
and  helped  lay  the  foundation  for  the 
present  University  collection  in  the 
Romance  languages.  For  instance, 
in  1927  during  his  stay  in  Paris,  the 
library  of  Professor  Gustav  Lanson, 
numbering  about  12,000  volumes,  was 
purchased  for  the  Duke  Library  mainly 
through  Professor  Webb's  agency. 
The  gift  of  Professor  Webb's  personal 
library  is  a  final  testimonial  of  an  in- 
terest and  dedication  of  long-standing. 

From  1903  until  1947  Professor 
Webb  was  chairman  of  the  department 
of  Romance  languages,  first  at  Trinity 
College  and  then  at  Duke  University. 
The  French  government  decorated  him 
in  recognition  of  his  work  in  teaching 
French  language  and  literature. 
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At  the  Area  Chairmen's  meeting 
Coffee  and  doughnuts  before  getting  to  work 
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HALF  CENTURY  CLUB 

NEXT  REUNION:  1966 

Floyd  S.  Bennett  '12,  President,  3301 
W.  Grace  Street,  Richmond,  Virginia. 

Lonnie  L.  Ivey  '15,  who  operates  the 
student  stores  at  N.  C.  State  University,  has 
been  on  the  Raleigh  Planning  and  Zoning 
Commission  since  1954.  He  was  recently 
elected  its  chairman. 

^j     >-x  NEXT  REUNION:  1968 

I  f\  Henry  W.  Kendall,  retired  edi- 
J-V_y  tor  of  the  Greensboro,  N.  C, 
Daily  News,  was  honored  in  December  "for 
his  many  distinguished  contributions  to  the 
life  of  his  community  and  his  state,  and 
especially  to  the  mental  health  programs 
of  North  Carolina."  That  citation  came 
from  the  State  Department  of  Mental  Health 
on  whose  board  of  directors  he  has  served 
for  many  years. 

^   >~v  NEXT  REUNION:  1970 

/  I  I  Dr.  J.  W.  Roy  Norton  resigned 
•^^  ^-'  on  Jan.  1  as  state  health  director 
for  North  Carolina,  a  position  which  he 
had  held  since  1948. 

,-*   r^  NEXT  REUNION:  1967 

/  _       J     Henry    Belk,    editor    of    the 

^^  «^  Goldsboro  News-Argus,  received 
the  distinguished  citizenship  award  of  the 
Goldsboro  Civitan  Club  for  his  "long  ser- 
vice   to    Goldsboro    and   North    Carolina." 

/-v  f^v  NEXT  REUNION:  1966 

/  _  f\  William  T.  Hamlin,  President, 
*^  >-*  1102  N.  Gregson  Street,  Dur- 
ham, North  Carolina. 

Robert  M.  Johnston  of  Raleigh,  N.  C, 
has  been  promoted  to  Southern  division 
sales  director  for  Industrial  Electronics 
Corp.,  manufacturers  of  incandescent  and 
flourescent  lamps.  He  has  been  with  the 
company  10  years  and  was  formerly  State 
sales  director. 
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NEXT  REUNION:  1970 

Garland  Garriss  (ll.b.  '30),  an 
attorney    in    Troy,    N.    C,  and 


William  R.  Lybrook  '34,  ll.b.  '37,  vice 
president  and  secretary  of  R.  J.  Reynolds 
Tobacco  Company,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C, 
are  members  of  the  North  Carolina  State 
Board  of  Education. 


NEXT  REUNION:  1969 

J  *J  Wdlliam  A.  Simon,  Jr.,  ll.b. 
*S  ^/  is  general  counsel  for  Walworth 
Company,  New  York  City. 


NEXT  REUNION:  1969 


MPaul  H.  Baughman  is  assistant 
director  of  industrial  relations 
for  Crown  Zellerback  Paper  Company, 
Oswego,  Ore. 

/-»     — »  NEXT  REUNION:  1969 

*|  J  Mary  Mock  is  Mrs.  A.  F.  Hunt, 
^/  */  II  of  Cardiff-by-the-Sea,  Calif. 
She  has  two  daughters. 

Walter  J.  Sidor  ll.b.  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
has  been  appointed  and  promoted  from  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  the  State  of 
Connecticut  to  the  Superior  Court  for  eight 
years  beginning  January  1.  He  was  nom- 
inated by  the  Governor  and  elected  by  the 
General  Assembly  at  its  1965  session. 


NEXT  REUNION:  1966 


OX 

"j  I  j  Thomas  C.  Parsons,  President, 
^y  ^"^  1120- 12th  Avenue,  Altoona, 
Pennsylvania. 

Harry  Goldstein  ll.b.  of  Providence  is 
Commissioner  of  Public  Safety  for  Rhode 
Island. 

William  N.  Klove,  c.l.u.,  agency  man- 
ager for  The  Equitable  Life  Assurance  So- 
ciety in  Los  Angeles,  has  been  elected  to 
the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Hollywood 
Presbyterian  Hospital,  Hollywood,  Calif. 

Earl  V.  Pullias  ph.d.,  professor  of  higher 
education  at  the  University  of  Southern 
California,  has  edited  a  five-year  review  of 
research  studies  in  his  field  for  the  Ameri- 
can Educational  Research  Association. 

/-*    ^  NEXT  REUNION:  1968 

"j  fS  Paul  M.  Curtis  is  chief,  special 
m*f  ^— '  investigations  branch,  compli- 
ance division,  of  the  U.  S.  General  Services 
Administration,  Washington. 


r\  f>^  NEXT  REUNION:  196 

J  ^~1  Arne  T.  Fllflet,  foreign  ser 
%y  S  vice  officer  for  the  U.  S.  govern 
ment,  is  presently  second  secretary  and  ect 
nomic  officer  at  the  American  Embassy 
Sierra  Leone,  West  Africa. 


NEXT  REUNION:  196 


'    I  1    I    Abram   V.    Martin,   Jr.,   ph.e 
^-^     teaches  at  Union  College,  Sche 
nectady,  N.  Y. 

MARRIED:  Jane  Robert  a.m.  (ph.d.  '42 
to  Edmund  P.  Trounson  on  Oct.  31.    Res: 

dence:  Silver  Spring,  Md. 

/  -|         SILVER  ANNIVERSARY:  196 

'    I     I       Wallace  E.  Seeman,  Jr.,  Presi 

-LJ-  dent,  Box  8677,  Forest  Hill 
Station,  Durham,  North  Carolina. 

Hubert  Ange,  formerly  of  Plymoutt 
N.  C,  has  moved  to  Weyerhaeuser  Com 
pany's  headquarters  in  Tacoma,  Wash.,  t 
become  assistant  controller  of  the  pulp  an 
paperboard  division. 

Sherrill  B.  Biggers  b.d.,  Chaplain  i 
the  XII  U.S.  Army  Corps  (reserve),  ha 
been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  lieutenar 
colonel.  He  is  minister  of  Groce  Methodis 
Church,  Asheville,  N.  C,  where  he,  Mn 
Biggers  and  their  three  children  make  thei 
home. 

William  D.  Hagenstein  m.f.,  executiv 
vice  president  of  the  Industrial  Forestr 
Association,  Portland,  Ore.,  was  electei 
president  of  the  Society  of  American  For 
esters  for  the  two-year  term  1966-67  O) 
Dec.  4. 

/  /-*  NEXT  REUNION:  196i 

'    I    'j    John   G.   Fenimore   m.e.  is  s 
■*"  .y     staff   supervisor   for   Bell   Tele- 
phone Company  of  New  Jersey.    He  live 
in  Millington. 

Bernard  T.  Hurley,  Jr.,  has  been  pro 
moted  from  regional  manager  to  assistan 
vice  president,  group  department,  by  Provi 
dent  Life  and  Accident  Insurance  Company 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

John  A.  Speziale  (ll.b.  '47),  whi 
was  formerly  Common  Pleas  Court  Judge 
is  serving  on  the  Superior  Court  bench  fo. 
the  State  of  Connecticut.  He,  his  wife  am 
two  children  make  their  home  in  Toning 
ton. 

/    — .  NEXT  REUNION:  1971 

'    I       J     Lee  N.  Collier  is  a  tool  engjj 
■*■  *S      neer   for   Chrysler   Corporator 
space  division  in  New  Orleans,  La. 

/  f  NEXT  REUNION:  197^ 

*  I  I  J  Raymond  P.  Carson  (b.d.  '49) ( 
■*-  V*/  Academic  Dean  of  Mount  Oliv^ 
College,  Mount  Olive,  N.  C,  was  awardec 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Education  by  Flor- 
ida State  University  at  graduation  cere- 
monies in  December.  His  wife  is  the  formei 
Ruth  Sullivan  a.m.  '51,  and  they  hav« 
two  children. 

Emry  Green,  Jr.,  of  Greensboro,  N.  C.j 
is  chairman  of  the  advisory  board  of  th« 
local  Salvation  Army  corps  and  boys'  clut 
council. 
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/  __.  NEXT  REUNION:  1968 

—I-  /  Donald  C.  Finch  is  traffic  man- 
J-  /  ager  for  Lampson  Lumber  Corn- 
any,  New  Haven,  Conn.  He  is  married 
nd  has  16-year  old  twin  sons. 
Herman  Roach  is  director  of  student 
ersonnel  for  Davidson  County  Commu- 
ity  College,  Lexington,  N.  C.  His  wife  is 
le  former  Evelyn  Cline  '44. 


A 


NEXT  REUNION:  1968 


1Q 

— 1-fN    James  H.  Ball,  Jr.,  and  Mary 

J-  V— /  Bratton  Ball  '50  live  in  Lloyd 
larbor,  N.  Y.  He  is  in  merchandising  and 
ales  for  Dan  River  Mills,  New  York  City. 

Lloyd  V.  Collicott  (m.f.  '50)  works 
Dr  International  Paper  Company,  Bain- 
ridge,  Ga.  He  is  married  and  has  four 
hildren. 

Roy  Magruder,  Jr.,  has  been  promoted 
}  the  position  of  mortgage  loan  regional 
upervisor  by  Jefferson  Standard  Life  In- 
jrance  Company,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

John  Xanthos  ll.b.  of  Burlington,  N.  C, 
i  president  of  the  Alamance  County  Bar 
association. 


/v 


NEXT  REUNION:  1968 


10 

—I-  ^-J  Robert  C.  Bowles  ph.d.  is  pro- 
s' S  fessor  of  history  at  Florence 
tate  College,  Florence,  Ala. 
John  E.  Reese,  formerly  salaried  person- 
el  and  training  manager  of  Ford's  auto- 
lotive  assembly  division,  has  been  made 
lanager  of  labor  affairs  planning  on  the 
ompany's  labor  relations  staff.  He  and  his 
rife,  Janet  Botktn  Edwards  '50,  live  in 
>earborn,  Mich. 

wm   f>.  NEXT  REUNION:  1966 

J  1  I  George  W.  Eaves,  President, 
•  >-^  2403  Wrightwood  Avenue,  Dur- 
am,  North  Carolina. 

LaFrederick  R.  Clark  is  a  public  ac- 
ountant  in  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

James  E.  Gibson  of  Winston-Salem, 
J.  C,  has  been  made  president  of  the 
osiery  division  of  the  Hanes  Corporation. 

Q.  Jackson  Sutton,  Jr.,  is  a  special 
gent  for  The  Hanover  Insurance  Group  in 
Jorth  Carolina.  Married  and  the  father  of 
wo,  he  lives  in  Raleigh. 

iORN:  Second  son  to  James  E.  Gibson  and 
its.  Gibson,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C,  on 
iept.  28.   Named  John  Sanders. 

«  *|  NEXT  REUNION:  1966 

J  1  James  L.  Nicholson,  Jr.,  Presi- 
S  -*-  dent,  417  W.  Knox  Street,  Dur- 
lam,  North  Carolina. 

Jane  Scott  Chamberlin  r.n.  and  Major 
'rank  H.  Chamberlin  (m.d.  '55)  make 
heir  home  in  San  Antonio,  Texas.  He  is 
issigned  to  Brooke  General  Hospital  as  a 
ardiologist. 

Wade  H.  Dickens,  Jr.,  (ll.b.  '53)  is  an 
ittorney  in  Scotland  Neck,  N.  C. 

Ned  Purvis  Everett  ll.b.,  an  attorney 
n  Robersonville,  N.  C,  also  works  on  the 
taff  of  Congressman  Herbert  C.  Bonner  in 
Washington. 

William  G.  Katzenmeyer  (a.m.  '58, 
).ed.  '62)  is  a  professor  in  the  department 
>f  education  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin, 


Madison.  His  wife  is  the  former  Betty 
Gene  Smith  '50. 

Glen  C.  Merritt  e.e.  has  been  pro- 
moted to  the  rank  of  commander  in  the 
Navy  and  assigned  captain  of  the  Gold  Crew 
of  the  USS  George  Washington,  a  Polaris 
missile  carrying  submarine.  He  is  married 
and  has  three  children. 

—  ^  NEXT  REUNION:  1966 

1  /  M.  Nixon  Hennessee,  III,  Pres- 
^S  *—*  ident,  Box  3099,  Winston-Salem, 
North  Carolina. 

Philemon  M.  Allen,  Jr.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed manager  of  The  American  Tobacco 
Company's  Petersburg,  Va.,  office. 

Bobby  G.  Beck  is  a  salesman  for  Dillon 
Supply  Company,  Raleigh. 

—  /-*  NEXT  REUNION:  1969 

1  "j  Pierre  C.  Haber  a.m.  is  an  in- 
^  ,_X  structor  of  modern  languages  at 
the  Borough  of  Manhattan  Community  Col- 
lege in  New  York  City. 

F.  Joseph  Mitchell  b.d.  (ph.d.  '62)  of 
Fayette,  Mo.,  is  chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Religion  at  Central  Methodist  Col- 
lege. 

BORN:  A  son  to  John  N.  Duncan,  Jr., 
and  Mrs.  Duncan,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  on  Dec. 
19. 

Fourth  child  and  second  daughter  to  John 
F.  Flanagan  m.d.  and  Sally  Whiteside 
Flanagan  b.s.n.  '58,  Durham,  N.  C,  on 
Dec.  24,  1964.  Named  Clare  Anne. 
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NEXT  REUNION:  1969 


Jerry  V.  Cox  e.e.,  who  was  for- 
merly with  the  Chrysler  Corporation  Space 
Division  at  Cape  Kennedy,  has  joined  the 
Franklin  GNO  Corporation  in  West  Palm 
Beach. 

Stanley  Hills  a.m.  (ph.d.  '56)  is  a  re- 
search electrochemist  for  Electric  Storage 
Battery  Company,  Philadelphia. 

Duane  T.  Wolfe  is  a  sales  representative 
for  the  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  office  of 
Honeywell's  electronic  data  processing  di- 
vision. 

—  —  NEXT  REUNION:  1969 

J       1     Anton  M.  Brice,  Jr.,  is  a  phy- 

*S   ^     sician  in  Huntsville,  Ala. 

Peter  deCordova  of  Blackwood,  N.  J., 
is  promotion  manager  for  Scott  Paper  Com- 
pany, Philadelphia. 

Charles  E.  Rackley  (m.d.  '58)  joined 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  medical 
school  faculty  on  Jan.  1  as  an  assistant 
professor  of  medicine.  A  specialist  in  heart 
and  blood  vessel  disease,  he  has  been  an 
associate  in  medicine  at  Duke  Hospital 
for  the  past  year. 

BORN:  Fourth  child  and  third  daughter  to 
Rev.  Fayette  P.  Grose  and  Anne  Nichol- 
son Grose  '58,  Jefferson,  Ohio,  on  Sept.  9. 
Named  Kathryn  Anne. 

—  f  TENTH  REUNION:  1966 

1  I    J    Bryant  T.  Aldrtdge,  President, 

^  ^*  107  Buckingham  Road,  Green- 
ville, South  Carolina. 

Chaplain  Burns  Nesbitt  b.d.  has  been 
designated  Base  Chaplain  at  Wheeler  AFB, 


Hawaii,  and  promoted  to  the  grade  of  ma- 
jor. In  November  he  was  elected  chairman 
of  the  Inland  District,  Aloha  Council,  Boy 
Scouts  of  America.  Mrs.  Nesbitt  is  the  for- 
mer Mary  A.  Summers  m.a.t.  '55. 

John  S.  Porter,  Jr.,  m.e.  is  plant  man- 
ager of  the  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  mill  of  Alton 
Box  Board  Company. 

BORN:  Third  daughter  to  Shirley  Davis 
Martin  r.n.  (b.s.n.  '58,  m.s.n.  '60)  and 
M.  Herbert  Martin,  Jr.,  '58,  m.d.  '62, 
Columbia,  S.  C,  on  Aug.  20.  Named  Leslie 
Jo. 

^>    — j  NEXT  REUNION:  1967 

1  /  Lee  H.  Simmons  became  a  vice 
^  I  president  of  Franklin  Spier,  Inc., 
New  York  advertising  agency  specializing 
in  book  publishing,  on  Jan.  1.  In  this  posi- 
tion he  assumes  special  supervisory  duties 
in  addition  to  his  account  executive  activities. 

BORN:  Third  child  and  first  son  to  Richard 
B.  Jacoves  and  Mrs.  Jacoves,  Baldwin  Har- 
bor, N.  Y.,  on  Nov.  24.  Named  Peter 
Glenn. 

Second  child  and  first  daughter  to 
Thomas  W.  Trice,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Trice, 
Frederick,  Md.,  on  July  14.  Named  Matthew 
Adams. 

Third  child  and  second  daughter  to 
Robert  H.  Waser  m.e.  and  Mrs.  Waser, 
Silver  Spring,  Md.,  on  July  7.  Named  Amy 
Elinor. 

—    s-^  NEXT  REUNION:  1968 

1  ^j    Alfred   G.    Bowers   has   been 

^  ^—'  named  assistant  cashier  of  First 
National  Bank  of  New  Jersey  in  Newark, 
having  previously  been  an  administrative 
assistant.  He  is  married  and  has  one 
daughter. 

Jane  A.  Haskett  of  Rochester,  Ind.,  is 
Mrs.  Carl  Bock  of  Berkeley,  Calif.  Both 
she  and  her  husband  are  working  for  doc- 
torates at  the  University  of  California,  she 
in  botany  and  he  in  zoology. 

BORN:  Second  child  and  first  son  to  Susan 
McIntyre  Carlton  and  L.  Wray  Carlton, 
Wallace,  N.  C,  in  November.  Named 
Michael. 

First  child  and  son  to  Barbara  Barks- 
dale  Clowse  (Mrs.  Converse  D.)  and  Mr. 
Clowse,  Greensboro,  N.  C,  on  Dec.  26. 
Named  Stephen  Barksdale. 

First  child  and  son  to  Polly  Allen 
Robinson  (Mrs.  Donald  L.)  and  Mr. 
Robinson,  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  on  March  31, 
1965.   Named  John  Samuel. 

Twin  daughters  to  Rev.  Robert  L. 
Shaner  and  Mrs.  Shaner,  Detroit,  Mich.,  on 
Nov.  3.  Named  Karin  Lynn  and  Korey 
Ann. 

-»    y^v  NEXT  REUNION:  1969 

1  J  William  A.  Beeker  is  a  systems 
^  S  engineer  for  IBM  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Barbour  H.  Flewellen  b.d.  is  a  special 
agent  for  The  Prudential  Insurance  Com- 
pany of  America  in  Tampa,  Fla. 

Richard  Strawther  is  a  medical  service 
representative  for  Baxter  Laboratories,  Inc., 
in  the  Flint,  Mich.,  territory.  He  resides 
with  his  wife  and  two  children  in  Ann 
Arbor. 

Theron  P.  Watson  is  working  for  Dun 
&  Bradstreet  in  Jacksonville,  Fla.,  as  service 
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upervisor  and  assistant  district  service  man- 
ger. 
Joseph  A.  Yura  c.e.,  who  has  the  Master 
f  Science  degree  from  Cornell  and  the 
'h.D.  from  Lehigh,  is  research  assistant 
rofessor  of  civil  engineering  at  the  latter 
istitution. 

IARRIED:  Sue  Keim  to  Dr.  Charles  Bal- 
amo  on  Nov.  6.  Residence:  Cape  Girar- 
eau,  Mo. 

ORN:  A  daughter  to  Christopher  C. 
Iulholland,  III,  and  Mrs.  Mulholland. 
;iarksburg,  W.  Va.,  on  Nov.  19.  Named 
.eigh  Anne. 

First  child  and  son  to  Robert  F.  Street- 
ian  b.d.  and  Mrs.  Streetman,  Madison, 
I  J.,  on  Oct.  22.  Named  Robert  Francis, 
r. 

Third  child  and  second  son  to  William 
'.  Watson  (ll.b.  '62)  and  Mrs.  Watson, 
Iharlotte,  N.  C,  on  Oct.  15.  Named 
lichael  Shannon. 


Cl 


NEXT  REUNION:  1970 


II  I  Richard  G.  Bowman  e.e.  is  a 
^  ^-^  systems  engineer  for  System 
ingineering  Laboratories,  Fort  Lauderdale, 
la. 

J.  David  Mohler  a.m.  (d.ed.  '65)  is  an 
ssistant  professor  of  education  at  the  Uni- 
ersity  of  Mississippi. 

Roger  C.  Newell  is  completing  the 
■ork  for  his  degree  at  Erskine  Theological 
eminary.  and  is  pastor  of  the  Troy  and 
uffalo  Baptist  Churches.  He,  his  wife 
nd  young  daughter  make  their  home  in 
tue  West,  S.  C. 

Mary  Rhamstine  Spain  (Mrs.  Jack  H., 
J.),  a  graduate  of  Harvard  Law  School  and 
le  wife  of  a  Richmond,  Va.,  attorney,  is  a 
:aff  lawyer  in  the  Virginia  State  Division  of 
tatutory  Research  and  Drafting. 

Paula  Straw  is  Mrs.  Michael  Brewer,  a 
:acher  at  Westfield  High  School,  Westfield, 
I  J. 

ORN:  Second  daughter  to  Sophie  Martin 
ioDwiN  (Mrs.  Herman  A.,  Jr.)  and  Mr. 
fodwin,  Rockville,  Md.,  in  May.  Named 
'onvere. 

First  child  and  son  to  Eugene  S.  LeBauer 
m.d.  '65)  and  Gail  Malevan  LeBauer 
.s.n.  '65,  Columbus,  Ohio,  in  October, 
famed  Jeremy  Michael. 
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NEXT  REUNION:  1967 


1 

J  I  Last  August  Thomas  E.  Al- 
<-^  -*-  dridge  started  working  for  Mer- 
11  Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  &  Smith  as  a 
ainee  for  a  registered  representative.  Cur- 
:ntly  in  New  York  City,  he  expects  to  re- 
lrn  to  Miami  after  completing  his  train- 
ig  in  March. 

E.  B.  Goodwin,  Jr.,  m.d.  has  a  general 
ractice  as  a  member  of  the  staff  of  Mid- 
ay  Clinic,  Canton,  N.  C. 

For  the  next  three  or  four  years  James  L. 
'incent  m.e.  will  be  in  Nice,  France,  and 
lunich,  Germany.  He  is  with  the  interna- 
onal  department  of  Texas  Instruments. 

Mary  Ann  Swart  Sptvey  (Mrs.  Christo- 
her  B.)  has  been  married  since  1963  and 
as  been  living  in  the  Panama  Canal  Zone, 
'here  her  husband  is  assigned  as  a  cap- 
lin  in  the  Special  Forces.  She  is  presently 
mployed  as  a  medical  technologist  in  a 
ianal  Zone  hospital. 

IARRIED:  Harriet  C.  Danielson  b.s.n. 


to  Dr.  William  J.  Cone  on  May  29.  Resi- 
dence:   San  Francisco,  Calif. 

Kathryn  Dayvault  to  William  L. 
Hooper,  III,  L.    Residence:   Houston,  Tex. 

Judith  A.  Kellett  to  Robert  M.  Wilson 
on  Dec.  21.    Residence:  Atlanta,  Ga. 

BORN:  A  daughter  to  Katherine  Yonkers 
Bowen  (Mrs.  Anthony  J.)  and  Mr.  Bowen, 
La  Jolla,  Calif.  Named  Valerie  Elizabeth. 
Second  child  and  first  son  to  Richard  R. 
Swann  (ll.b.  '63)  and  Mrs.  Swann,  Or- 
lando, Fla.,  on  Oct.  27.  Named  Christian 
Mears. 


FIRST  REUNION:  1967 


I  1  /  M  John  Hill  a.m.  is  an  instructor 
^^  '™—  in  history  at  Kentucky  Southern 
College,  Louisville. 

Clayton  O.  Pruitt,  who  works  for  U.  S. 
Steel,  has  been  transferred  from  Chicago  to 
Pittsburgh.  He  is  married  to  Darlington 
Hicks  Pruitt  '63,  and  they  have  two  sons. 

MARRIED:  Rhonwen  Leonard  to  Wil- 
loughby  Newton,  III,  on  Aug.  7.  Residence: 
Virginia  Beach,  Va. 

Stuart  I.  McRae  b.d.  to  Diane  E.  Herr 
on  Dec.  26.    Residence:   Lakeland,  Fla. 

John  A.  Sronce,  III,  to  Elizabeth  Ann 
Bennett  on  Oct.  30.  Residence:  Asheville, 
N.  C. 

Susan  P.  Weeks  to  Randolph  W.  Mc- 
Laughlin on  June  26.  Residence:  New  York 
City. 

BORN:  A  son  to  Beverly  Richardson  Beer 
(Mrs.  Steven  V.)  m.a.t.  and  Mr.  Beer, 
Davis,  Calif.,  on  Dec.  12.  Named  David 
Vincent. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Lt.  William 
N.  Currie  and  Mrs.  Currie.  Fort  Lee,  Va., 
on  Nov.  24.    Named  Jocarole  Ann. 


FIRST  REUNION:  1967 


I  1  J  Thomas  P.  Losee,  Jr.,  is  living 
v-^  «-^  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  where  he  is 
advertising  manager  for  LOOK. 

John  Markas,  Jr.,  completed  his  Mas- 
ter's work  in  petroleum  geology  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oklahoma  last  August  and  is  em- 
ployed as  a  trainee  for  sales  engineer  by 
IBM  in  Tulsa,  where  he  and  his  wife,  Jon- 
nie  Pons  Markas  '62,  make  their  home. 

After  two  years  in  the  Navy,  David  C. 
Parsons  is  with  Continental  Insurance  Com- 
pany, New  York  City. 

MARRIED:  John  A.  Allen,  Jr.,  to  Nancy 
Grace  Pollock  on  Nov.  26.  Residence: 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Gary  C.  Furin  ll.b.  to  Adele  D.  New- 
ton on   May   15.    Residence:    Atlanta,  Ga. 

Patricia  A.  Hagbom  to  John  F.  Walkup 
in  June.    Residence:  Stanford,  Calif. 

Myron  C.  Hulen  to  Helen  Bremer  on 
Dec.  18.    Residence:  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 

Lt.  (j.g.)  Geoffrey  S.  Mason  to  Judith 
Lynn  Boedy  on  Oct.  22.  Residence:  San 
Diego,  Calif. 

Martha  G.  Sides  to  George  W.  Hanna. 
Residence:    Charlotte,  N.   C. 

Mary  W.  Weisiger  to  Gerry  B.  Andeen 
on   Oct.   30.    Residence:    Wilmington,   Del. 

BORN:  First  child  and  son  to  Jan  Elaine 
Brooks  Barbee  and  Ronald  M.  Barbee, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  on  Oct.  7. 

Second  child  and  first  son  to  Agnes  Ellis 
Barton  (Mrs.  Quinn  Ralph,  Jr.)  and  Mr. 
Barton,  Ponte  Vedra  Beach,  Fla.,  on  Oct. 
23.   Named  Quinn  Ralph,  III. 
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CHAPEL  HILL  SCHOOL 

Est.  1857.  Chapel  Hill  is  a  girls'  school 
offering  carefully  supervised  College  Prep 
&  General  Courses  in  Grades  9-12.  Appli- 
cants are  accepted  from  U.S.A.  &  many 
foreign  countries.  An  enrollment  of  1 65 
allows  for  small  classes,  individualized  at- 
tention. Although  only  10  miles  from 
Boston,  the  45-acre  campus  offers  a  country 
atmosphere.  Special  classes  in  English,  for 
foreign  students,  "How-to -Study"  and  Col- 
lege Board  Review  are  offered.  Also, 
Typing,  Art,  Music,  Drama.  Excellent 
library.  Social  events  are  held  'with,  hoys' 
schools  close  by  and  athletic  teams  compete 
with  local  girls'  schools.  An  8-week  SUM- 
MER SESSION,  Grades  7-12,  offers  credit 
in  review  and  new  subjects.  Riding,  out- 
door activities.     Pool. 

327-F   Lexington    Street 
Waltham,  Mass.  02154 
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The  Age  of  Space  is  also  the  Age  of 
Land  and  Sea.  At  Lockheed  there  are 
no  environmental  limits  to  techno- 
logical exploration  and  progress. 
On  land:  highly  advanced  vehicle 
systems  for  missions  of  the  future. 
In  the  sea:  deep  submersibles  to 
probe  the  ocean  depths,  Poseidon 
and  Polaris  to  keep  the  peace.  In 
space :  Agena,  most  versatile 
vehicle  system  of  the  age. 
Engineers  and  scientists  are  invited 
to  write  Mr.  K.  R.  Kiddoo, 
Professional  Placement  Manager, 
Sunnyvale,  California.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 


MISSILES  A  SPACE  COMPANY 

Jt   G"d>»  o/vSiQr,    CV  iOC»"r«3  A,*C*A"  COfl»Ofl«nO»i 

Sunnyvale.  California  •  Huntsville.  Alabama 


Gifts  a  Problem? 

For  a  distinguished  gift,  Duke  etchings,  plates,  or 
a   Duke  chair  is  the  perfect  answer. 

CHAIR  for  Duke  homes  and  offices.  Black  with 
gold  trim,  the  Duke  seal  embossed  on  the  back, 
with  black  arms,  $33.00,  cherry  arms,  $34.00, 
shipped  express  collect  from  Gardner,  Mass. 

DUKE  ETCHINGS  by  artist  Louis  Orr.  Three 
Duke  campus  scenes  available :  South  End  of  Main 
Quadrangle,  including  the  Library,  Union,  and 
Crowell  Towers  :  Epworth  Inn ;  and  The  Woman's 
College  Auditorium.     11  x  13  inches.    $18.00  each. 

DUKE  WEDGWOOD  PLATES  in  blue  or  mul- 
berry on  white.  $3.50  each,  $20.00  for  six  scenes, 
$36.00  a  set  of  12  scenes — Old  Trinity,  Washing- 
ton Duke,  Craven  Memorial  Hall,  Southgate,  East 
Duke,  Union  and  Auditorium  (East),  Chapel  Tower, 
Vista  of  Chapel,  Medical  School,  Kilgo,  Library, 
Crowell.  Add  60  cents  for  packing  and  mailing 
one  plate,  plus  10  cents  for  each  additional  plate 
in  order. 

(Add  3%  sales  tax  for  all  N.  C.  orders) 

To  place  orders  or  for  further  information  write 
the  Alumni   Office- 


First  child  and  daughter  to  Elizabeth 
Hickman  Hage  (Mrs.  George  J.)  and  Mr. 
Hage,  Vineland,  N.  J.,  on  Nov.  20.  Named 
Deborah  Elizabeth. 


FIRST  REUNION:  1970 


f  ")^-4-  MARRIED:  Joanne  Edens 
^~*  ■*-  b.s.n.  to  John  S.  Theon  on 
July  31.   Residence:  Bethesda,  Md. 

Charles  C.  Edwards  to  Gretchen  E. 
Schwartnig  on  Dec.  27.  Residence:  Silver 
Spring,  Md. 

James  M.  Miles  to  Nancy  Brenda  John- 
son on  Nov.  25.  Residence:  Robersonville, 
N.  C. 

Stephen  R.  Salisbury  to  Becky  Ann 
Rogers  '65  on  Nov.  27.  Residence:  Cam- 
den, N.  J. 

Jay  R.  Williams  a.m.  to  Rebecca  J. 
Frank  on  Dec.  19.  Residence:  Durham, 
N.  C. 

f  ^  FIRST  REUNION:  1970 

I  J  J  Brent  G.  Kitching  and  his  wife 
^^  are  living  in  Secand,  Pa.,  and  he 

is  a  teacher  and  head  basketball  coach  at 
Interboro  High  School,  Glenolden. 

Otto  C.  Kitsinger,  II,  is  attending  law 
school  at  the  University  of  Texas,  rather 
than  at  the  University  of  Tennessee,  as  was 
reported  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Register. 

Andrew  C.  Miga,  a  student  at  New  York 
University,  is  working  on  a  Master's  in  busi- 
ness administration. 

Idris  Rhea  Traylor,  Jr.,  ph.d.  is  teach- 
ing history  at  Texas  Technological  College, 
Lubbock. 

John  L.  Washburn  a.m.  is  an  instructor 
in  government  at  Lehigh  University,  Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 

MARRIED:  Virginia  D.  Bell  to  Lt.  (j.g.) 
Lee  P.  Vanstory,  Jr.,  on  Dec.  31.  Resi- 
dence: Norfolk,  Va 

George  M.  Gibbons  to  Victoria  Billings 
on  June  5.    Residence:  Greensboro,  N.  C. 


Deaths 


Weaver  M-  Marr  '10,  a.m.  '12,  associate 
administrator  of  the  American  Humanic 
Foundation  at  Salem  College,  Salem,  W. 
Va.,  died  on  Dec.  13.  He  was  a  pioneer  in 
instituting  educational  programs  in  hu- 
manics,  which  trains  for  leadership  in  such 
programs  as  the  Boy  Scouts,  the  Y.W.C.A., 
Red  Cross  and  other  service  agencies.  Sur- 
viving are  his  wife  and  two  children. 
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Mary  Belvin  Pickett  '16,  wife  of  V 
Irving  Pickett  of  Durham,  died  on  Dec. 
following  a  period  of  declining  health.  I 
1937  she  became  associated  with  the  Dui 
ham  County  Alcoholic  Beverage  Contn 
Board  in  its  bookkeeping  department,  a  pos 
tion  which  she  held  until  her  retirement  i 
1960. 

Floyd  Jackson  Boling  '23,  a  pionee 
industrialist  of  Siler  City,  N.  C,  died  o 
Dec.  2  in  Duke  Hospital.  He  was  presidei 
of  Boling  Chair  Company  and  Stout  Chai 
Company  in  Liberty.  For  six  years  h 
served  on  the  State  Board  of  Conservatio 
and  Development  after  appointment  to  th 
post  by  then  Gov.  Luther  Hodges.  He  als 
had  served  as  a  member  of  the  Duke  Un 
versity  Athletic  Council.  Survivors  includ 
his  widow,  two  daughters,  one  being  Emu. 
Grace  Boling  White  (Mrs.  Robert  M. 
'60  of  Richmond,  Va.;  one  son,  Floy 
Jackson,  Jr.,  m.e.  '64;  and  a  half  brothei 
James  K.  Boling  '36,  both  of  Siler  City. 

Hurley  I.  Parrish  '24  of  Durham  die 
on  Nov.  21.  A  retired  officer  of  the  Wa 
chovia  Bank  and  Trust  Company,  he  is  sui 
vived  by  his  widow,  a  son,  a  daughter,  an 
a  granddaughter. 

Dr.  Willis  A.  Secrest  '25  of  Winston 
Salem,  N.  C,  died  on  Nov.  12. 

Lt.  Gen.  Robert  F.  Sink  '26,  a  pionee 
paratrooper  who  was  the  first  commande 
of  the  Strategic  Army  Corps,  died  on  De( 
13  at  Ft.  Bragg,  N.  C.  He  was  a  native  o 
Lexington,  N.  C.  A  lieutenant  colonel  s 
the  outbreak  of  World  War  II,  he  organizec 
trained  and  led  the  hand-picked  506th  Ail 
borne  Regiment  of  the  101st  Airborne  Di 
vision.  In  1949  he  was  named  assistau 
commander  of  the  Seventh  Infantry  Divisio 
in  Korea.  He  retired  in  1961  because  of  hi 
health.  Surviving  are  his  widow,  two  daugl 
ters,  two  stepsons,  three  brothers  and  tw< 
sisters,  including  Charles  Sink  '29,  Jo 
Sink  '33,  Fred  O.  Sink,  Jr.,  '45  and  Rache 
Sink  Phtlpott  (Mrs.  Robert)  '36,  all  o 
Lexington. 

Robert  L.  McCallie  a.m.  '36,  head 
master  of  McCallie  School  in  Chattanoogs 
Tenn.,  and  widely  known  educator,  died  o: 
Nov.  23.  He  was  stricken  at  the  loca 
airport  where  he  was  seeing  his  daughte 
board  a  plane  for  New  York  City.  In  addi 
tion  to  being  a  recognized  leader  in  inde 
pendent  school  administration,  he  was  ai 
outstanding  classroom  teacher,  a  schola 
and  an  athlete  who  enjoyed  teaching  am 
coaching.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife, 
son,  a  daughter,  and  his  father,  who  i 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  McCallie  School 

John  W.  Hagins  '47  of  Wakefield,  Mass. 
died  of  a  heart  attack  on  May  6,  1964.  I 
sales  representative  for  the  plastics  divisioi 
of  Allied  Chemical  Corporation,  he  was  alsi 
active  in  the  Y.M.C.A.  and  the  Wakefielc 
Little  League  Association.  Surviving  are  hi: 
wife,  Maxine  Yates  Hagins  '47,  who  i 
director  of  a  private  kindergarten,  a  soi 
and  a  daughter. 

Joseph  L.  Kuhn  m.d.  '49,  a  member  o 
the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Buffak 
School  of  Medicine,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  diet 
on  July  30  while  swimming  in  Lake  Eric 
off  Thunder  Bay,  Ontario.  He  was  als< 
affiliated  with  the  Buffalo  General  ant 
Children's  hospitals. 

After  an  illness  of  five  weeks  Walter  H 
Croy  '51  died  on  Oct.  18  in  Raleigh  of  leu 
kemia.  He  was  an  auditor  for  the  State  ol 
North  Carolina.  Mrs.  Croy  and  a  young  soi 
survive,  and  continue  to  make  their  home  ii 
Raleigh. 
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Take  a  trip  to  Toronto.  Or  Trinidad.  Or  Thailand. 
Almost  anywhere  you  go,  you'll  find  Hanes. 

From  Zambia  to  Zanesville,  Okinawa  to  Omaha,  wherever  you 
travel  you'll  find  people  know  and  appreciate  the  fine  quality 
of  Hanes  products. 

And  you'll  find  you  can  buy  Hanes  in  some  of  the  most  remote 
parts  of  the  world. 

But  you  don't  have  to  travel  to  faraway  places. 

Chances  are  you'll  find  the  Hanes  products  you  need  right 
near  home. 

Because  Hanes  is  everywhere. 


HANES  CORPORATION 

WINSTON-SALEM,  NORTH   CAROLINA 
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•     CHILDREN'S  WEAR     •     ATHLETIC  UNIFORMS 


MEMORANDUM 


March  1  Student  Union  Art  Exhibition:  Kinetic  Sculpture  (March  1-21):  West  Union 
Building/  Student  Union  Adventure  Series:  Geza  De  Rosner  in  "Peru,  Saga  of  the  Inca  Em- 
pire," Page  Auditorium.  2  Fritz  London  Memorial  Lecture:  Dr.  Chen  Ning  Yang,  Biologi- 
cal Sciences  Auditorium/  Student  Union  Visual  Arts  Lecture:  Mr.  Peter  Selz,  Baldwin  Audi- 
torium. 3  Atlantic  Coast  Conference  Basketball  Tournament  (March  2-5),  Raleigh.  4 
Student  Union  Major  Attractions:  Tijuana  Brass,  Indoor  Stadium.  6  Organ  Recital:  Mildred 
L.  Hendrix,  Chapel.  7  Student  Union  Pre-Artists  Series  Seminar:  Professor  Paul  Bryan,  Card 
Gymnasium/  Artists  Series:  Chicago  Symphony  Orchestra,  Indoor  Stadium.  9  Music  Depart- 
ment Guest  Artist:  Alice  Wilkinson,  Pianist,  Music  Room,  East  Duke.  11  Duke  Players: 
"School  for  Scandal,"  Page  Auditorium.  12  Italian  Drawings  from  the  Collection  of  Mrs. 
Richard  Krautheimer  (March  12-April  24),  Woman's  College  Library/  Chamber  Arts 
Society:  Fine  Arts  Quartet,  Music  Room,  East  Duke.  14  Economics  Lecture  Series,  136 
Social  Science  Building.  16  Student  Union  Major  Speakers  Series:  Malcolm  Cowley,  Bald- 
win Auditorium.  17  Student  Union  Pre-Artists  Series  Seminar:  Mrs.  Ruth  Friedberg,  208 
Flowers/  Artists  Series:  Goldovsky  Opera  Company,  "La  Boheme,"  Page  Auditorium/ 
Nereidian  Show,  East  Campus  Pool.  18  Annual  Engineers  Show  (March  18-19),  Engi- 
neering Building.  19  Music  Faculty  Series:  Italian  Art  Songs,  John  Hanks,  Ruth  Fried- 
berg, Adriana  Ciompi,  Music  Room,  East  Duke/  Nereidian  Show,  East  Campus  Pool.  23 
Sacred  Concert:  Smith  College  and  Wesleyan  University  Choirs,  Chapel.  24  Duke  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Spring  Concert,  Page  Auditorium. 

April  6  Senior  Recital:  Nancv  Githens,  flutist,  Music  Room,  East  Duke.  8  Joint  Con- 
cert of  Harvard  and  Duke  Glee  Clubs,  Page  Auditorium.  9  Music  Faculty  Series:  Ciompi 
Quartet.  Music  Room.  East  Duke.  11  North  Carolina  Poetry  Circuit:  James  Dickey,  Music 
Room,  East  Duke.  12  Duke  Concert  Band  Spring  Concert,  Page  Auditorium.  13  Duke 
Players:  Look  Back  in  Anger,  Branson.  14  Archive  Festival,  Music  Room,  East  Duke/ 
Duke  Players:  Look  Back  in  Anger,  Branson/  School  of  Nursing  Annual  Lecture:  Dr. 
Eleanor  Lambertsen.  Baldwin  Auditorium.  15  Men's  Student  Government  Association  Ma- 
jor Address:  Dr.  J.  B.  Rhine,  Page  Auditorium/  Duke  Players:  Look  Back  in  Anger,  Bran- 
son. 16  Alumnae  Day,  East  Campus/  Duke  Players:  Look  Back  in  Anger,  Branson/ 
Chamber  Arts  Societv:  Juilliard  Quartet:  Music  Room,  East  Duke.  17  Guest  Organist: 
Pierre  Cochereau,  Notre  Dame  Cathedral,  Paris,  Chapel.  19  "An  Evening  With  Iain 
Hamilton,"  Music  Room.  East  Duke.  20  Divinity  School  Lecture:  William  Stringfellow, 
York  Chapel  Student  Union  Last  Lecture:  Professor  Anne  Scott,  Union  Ballroom.  21 
Student  Union  Major  Speakers  Series:  Vladimir  Dedijer,  Page  Auditorium.  22  Women's 
Glee  Club  Concert,  Baldwin  Auditorium.  23  Music  Faculty  Series:  German  Leider  Pro- 
gram, John  Hanks,  Ruth  Friedberg,  Edith  London,  Music  Room,  East  Duke.  29  Student 
Union  Major  Attractions:  "The  Supremes,"  Indoor  Stadium/  Hoof  'n'  Horn  Show:  Pa- 
jama  Game,  Page  Auditorium.   30    Hoof  'n'  Horn  Show:  Pa  jama  Game,  Page  Auditorium. 
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lumni  Organizations:  Clifford  W.Perry  '36, 
esident,  General  Alumni  Association;  Thomas 
Hewitt  '28,  Chairman,  National  Council; 
icie  O'Brien  Milner  '42,  President,  Woman's 
ollege  Alumnae  Association;  Margaret  Adams 
arris  '38,  LLB  '40,  Chairman,  Woman's  Col- 
?e  Alumnae  Council;  M.  Ray  Harden  BSME 
7,  President,  Engineering  Alumni  Association; 
e  Milton  Van  Hoy  '34,  MD  '38,  President, 
edical  Alumni  Association;  Dr.  C.  C,  Herbert 
5,  BD  '29,  President,  Divinity  Alumni  Associ- 
ion;  Alvin  O.  Moore,  '34,  LLB  '36,  President, 
iw  Alumni  Association;  Mary  Cline  Davison 
V  '47,  President,  Nursing  Alumnae  Associa- 
m;  Herman  M.  Hermelink  MF  '40,  President, 
>restry  Alumni  Association. 

ie  Duke  Alumni  Register  is  published  monthly 
Dm  September  through  June  by  Duke  Uni- 
rsity,  Durham,  North  Carolina  27706.  Sec- 
id  class  postage  paid  at  Duke  Station,  Dur- 
m,  North  Carolina.  Change  of  address  should 
sent  to  Alumni  Records  Office,  Duke  Station. 


Comments 

On  Commencement  and  Change 


Alumni  returning  for  Commence- 
ment and  class  reunions  will,  as 
alumni  always  do,  discover  a  very 
substantial  number  of  changes  on  the 
Duke  campus.  And,  as  alumni  also 
always  do,  they  will  greet  some  with 
approval,  some  with  dismay,  and  still 
others  with  pure  wonderment. 

No  change  can  ever  take  place  on 
a  university  campus  without  exciting 
some  sort  of  emotional  response, 
which  does  nothing  more  than  empha- 
size the  continuing  attachment,  even 
a  sense  of  proprietorship,  that  per- 
sists among  alumni. 

This  is  as  it  should  be,  because 
continuing  alumni  interest  is  one  mea- 
sure of  how  well  a  university  has  done 
its  job.  And  alumni  indifference  to 
what  takes  place  on  the  campus  would 
severely  limit  the  institution's  ability 
to  serve  equally  well  in  the  future. 

Generally,  a  feeling  prevails  that 
on  the  subject  of  campus  change  any 
university  community  is  divided  into 
two  opposing  camps.  One  is  the  dis- 
persed camp  of  the  alumni  and  the 
other  the  more  compact  bivouac  of 
the  faculty.  Is  the  faculty,  on  one 
hand,  to  be  suspected  of  advocating 
precipitous  change  in  order  to  test 
new  and  untried  paths  toward  ques- 
tionable goals,  and,  in  general,  de- 
part from  the  cherished  traditions  of 
the  past?  Are  the  alumni,  on  the 
other  hand,  committed  to  the  status 
quo  of  their  own  day  and,  therefore, 
in  league  to  inhibit  progress? 

Neither  question  has  any  particular 
validity.  This  is  just  another  area 
where  the  suspicion  of  a  circumstance 
is  more  real  than  the  circumstance 
itself. 

What  is  true  is  that  change,  when 
it  is  development  rather  than  de- 
terioration, serves  to  keep  interest 
alive  and  people  responsive.  In  itself, 
it  is  something  of  an  educational  tool! 
It  also  provides  an  excellent  oppor- 
tunity to  keep  an  alumni  audience 
well  aware  of  the  university's  services 


in  each  new  era  and  aware,  too,  of  its 
goals  and  its  ambitions. 

For  the  past  several  years  there 
have  been  organized  bus  tours  of  the 
campus  on  Commencement  Saturday 
afternoon  for  those  who  wish  to  take 
them.  Views  from  buses,  however, 
give  only  a  limited  perspective  on 
campus  physical  development  and 
virtually  none  at  all  on  program  de- 
velopments that  bring  them  about. 

This  year  there  will  be  an  added 
feature,  and  hopefully  a  useful  one. 
While  each  of  the  two  bus  tours  is  in 
progress,  there  will  be  a  simultaneous 
lecture,  with  accompanying  slides,  that 
will  attempt  to  give  a  view  of  new 
construction  and  to  also  explain  the 
reasons  for  it.  Going  beyond  the 
present,  it  will  also  outline  plans  for 
the  future,  as  they  have  evolved  from 
a  number  of  careful  studies  made  with 
function  and  appearance  in  mind. 

The  lecture  was  suggested  by  the 
National  Council  Committee  on  Spe- 
cial Occasions  at  a  meeting  also  at- 
tended by  the  arrangements  chairmen 
of  reuniting  classes. 

So  returning  alumni  may  find  an- 
swers to  such  questions  as: 

Why  have  the  bus  stops  been  re- 
located on  both  East  and  West  Cam- 
pus, and  why  is  traffic  now  stopped 
short  of  the  Chapel  terrace? 

Why  does  the  stone-work  on  the 
new  dormitories  look  different  from 
that  on  older  buildings,  and  what  are 
"new  concepts  in  dormitory  living?" 

Why  is  an  engineering  building  less 
than   20  years   old   already   obsolete? 

What  is  the  new  library  addition 
going  to  look  like? 

The  list  could  continue.  It  could, 
in  fact,  be  almost  endless,  just  as  the 
opinions  as  to  how  each  new  problem, 
each  new  opportunity,  and  each  new 
crisis  can  best  be  met  at  an  archi- 
tectural or  landscape  level  are  also 
boundless  and  fascinating. 
Roger  L.  Marshall 
Director   of  Alumni  Affairs 


PHEAST 
AND 
^WEST 


The  Duke  basketball  squad  ended 
the  season  more  than  150  days 
after  their  first  practice.  They  finished 
it  in  the  consolation  game  of  the  Na- 
tional Collegiate  Athletic  Association 
Tournament  finals  at  College  Park, 
Maryland.  After  losing  the  semi-final 
to  first-ranked  Kentucky  on  March  19, 
the  Blue  Devils  took  third  place  hon- 
ors by  defeating  Utah  79-77  the  fol- 
lowing night. 

Once  Duke  had  beaten  St.  Joseph's 
and  Syracuse  in  the  Eastern  Regionals 
at  Raleigh  to  earn  the  right  to  play 
in  the  finals  for  the  third  time  in 
four  years,  Coach  Bubas  and  his 
players  felt  that  this  was  the  year 
they  were  destined  to  finish  first  in 
the  nation.  Of  course,  a  fine  Ken- 
tucky team  with  a  26-1  record  stood 
between  Duke  and  a  chance  at  the 
championship,  but  the  players  were 
ready  to  cope  with  Adolph  Rupp's 
Wildcats.  What  they  were  not  ready 
for — in  fact  what  no  one  was  pre- 
pared for — was  the  hospitalization  of 
Bob  Verga  on  the  Monday  before  the 
game  with  a  mysterious  throat  malady 
that  doctors  said  was  similar  to  ton- 
sillitis. By  the  time  Verga  was  re- 
leased from  the  hospital  Thursday 
morning  he  had  lost  over  five  pounds 
and  felt  extremely  weak.  In  the  83-79 
loss  to  Kentucky,  Verga  was  notice- 
ably without  speed,  strength,  or  spring; 
he  scored  only  four  points,  well  be- 
low his  nineteen  points  per  game 
average.  However,  Larry  Conley,  an 
important  man  in  Kentucky's  offensive 
patterns,  was  also  sick  that  night  and 
operating  at  less  than  full  strength. 

With  the  national  championship 
eluding  them  for  the  third  time,  the 


disillusioned  Blue  Devils  had  to  play 
Utah  for  third  place.  Verga  played 
more  in  his  traditional  form;  and  in 
spite  of  the  loss  of  center  Mike  Lewis 
early  in  the  second  half  with  an 
ankle  injury,  the  Duke  squad  won 
by  two  points,  79-77. 

Two  of  the  first-team  players  who 
helped  establish  the  26-4  season  record 
and  a  second-place  ranking  in  the 
polls  will  graduate:  Jack  Marin,  all- 
American  with  a  nineteen  point  per 
game  average,  and  Steve  Vacendak, 
the  thirteen-point-per-game  captain  of 
the  1965-1966  squad  whose  full  worth 
must  be  measured  in  terms  of  in- 
tangibles such  as  leadership  and  de- 


Southern  Studies 

"The  Changing  South:  Agenda  for 
Research,"  a  symposium  held  at  Duke 
on  February  10  and  11  this  year  was 
the  first  event  of  its  kind  independent- 
ly sponsored  by  the  newly-created 
Center  for  Southern  Studies.  The 
center  is  the  outgrowth  of  an  interest 
in  a  rational  approach  to  the  study  of 
the  South  that  has  existed  at  Duke 
since  early  in  its  Trinity  College  era. 
While  this  interest  was  often  with- 
out an  organization,  it  did  call  atten- 
tion to  itself  now  and  again  during 
the  College's  history — such  as  in  the 
Bassett  Case  early  in  the  twentieth 
century. 

The  birth  and  growth  of  the  Amer- 
icana Club  in  the  late  1930's  marked 
a  period  of  expanded  activity  for 
members  of  Duke  and  neighboring 
faculties  who  were  interested  in  south- 
ern studies.    One  of  the  major  con- 


tributions of  the  club  before  it  faded 
into  the  chaos  of  World  War  II  was 
the  publication  in  1940  of  a  volume, 
American  Studies  in  Honor  of  William 
K.  Boyd,  that  included  scholarly  essays 
about  the  South.  The  eventual  dis- 
integration of  the  Americana  Club 
was  not,  however,  the  terminal  point 
for  the  concept  of  southern  studies; 
for  the  next  two  decades  interest  in 
this  area  was  sustained  through  the 
individual  efforts  of  numerous  Duke 
faculty   members. 

When  the  University  opened  its 
Center  for  Southern  Studies  on  July 
1,  1965,  a  new  era  in  Southern  studies 
was  realized;  advocates  of  the  center 
had  finally  gained  more  than  nodding 
approval  of  their  fondest  dreams.  One 
such  advocate,  Professor  Edgar  T. 
Thompson,  of  the  sociology  depart- 
ment, was  appointed  chairman  of  a 
committee  in  charge  of  the  new  in- 
stitution. In  addition,  nine  promi- 
nent men  with  interests  in  the  South 
have  been  selected  as  a  board  of  ad- 
visors for  the  center.  President  Doug- 
las M.  Knight  announced  the  ap- 
pointments in  January:  Dr.  Gordon 
W.  Blackwell,  president  of  Furman 
University;  Dr.  Merrimon  Cuninggim, 
executive  director  of  the  Danforth 
Foundation  and  a  Duke  trustee;  Vir- 
ginius  Dabney,  editor  of  the  Rich- 
mond Times-Dispatch;  Eugene  Pat- 
terson, editor  of  the  Atlanta  Consti- 
tution and  vice  chairman  of  the  U.S. 
Civil  Rights  Commission;  Dr.  William 
G.  Pollard,  executive  director  of  the 
Oak  Ridge  Associated  Universities; 
Dr.  Alexander  Pow,  vice  president 
of  the  University  of  Alabama;  Dr. 
Rupert  B.  Vance,  Kenan  Professor  of 
Sociology  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina;  John  H.  Wheeler,  president 
of  Mechanics  and  Farmers  Bank;  and 
B.  S.  Womble,  senior  partner  of  the 
law  firm  of  Womble,  Carlyle,  Sand- 
ridge  &  Rice  and  Duke  trustee  emer- 
itus. 

Dr.  Thompson,  though  he  foresees 
the  day  when  the  center  may  serve  as 
an  advisory  body  to  groups  attempt- 
ing to  solve  practical  problems,  has 
explained  that  it  will  concentrate  on 
basic  research  rather  than  "action" 
programs.   The  institute,  though  pres- 


ently  lacking  anything  more  than  tem- 
porary housing  in  the  Sociology  Build- 
ing on  West  Campus,  boasts  a  wide 
range  of  immediate  goals  that  include 
expanding  southern  research,  encour- 
aging doctoral  candidates  with  south- 
ern interests,  sponsoring  symposia  on 
southern  interests,  and  encouraging 
publications  about  the  South. 

Already  the  center,  with  the  South- 
ern Sociological  Society,  has  spon- 
sored publication  of  a  symposium 
volume  entitled  The  South  in  Conti- 
nuity and  Change.  The  symposium 
mentioned  earlier,  "The  Changing 
South:  Agenda  for  Research,"  at- 
tracted non-Duke  scholars  from 
throughout  the  country.  They  offered 
a  variety  of  organizational,  biblio- 
graphical, and  research  suggestions 
for  future  consideration  by  the  center. 
These  papers  and  others  will  prob- 
ably be  published  in  a  separate  vol- 
ume. 

In  addition,  a  seminar  course  on 
"The  Changing  South"  will  be  offered 
next  fall.  The  center  also  has  eight 
graduate  Fellows  studying  in  cooper- 
ating departments  at  Duke  and  is 
assisting  other  graduate  students  who 
are  working  on  theses  on  southern 
topics. 

The  South  "is  a  land  with  a  future 
as  well  as  a  past,"  Dr.  Thompson  has 
written,  "and  the  Center  for  Southern 
Studies  is  oriented  toward  the  kind 
of  study  and  research  intended  to 
serve  this  future.  It  will  be  a  future 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  nation  as 
a  whole." 


Design  Awards 


John  Menapace  is  a  chain-smoker. 
He  seems  to  win  design  awards  with 
the  same  regularity  he  displays  in 
puffing  on  his  Player's  cigarettes.  The 
most  recent  awards — three  of  them — 
were  earned  in  the  1965  Southern 
Books  Competition. 

Mr.  Menapace  is  production  man- 
ager at  the  Duke  Press  and  is  respon- 
sible for  designing  the  scholarly  books 
published  by  that  organization.  Some 
of  these  books,  of  course,  are  not  the 
most  exciting  things  to  be  found  on  a 
bookshelf.     But   Mr.    Menapace    fre- 


They  went 
But  not  quite  all  the  way 


quently  manages  to  transcend  the  na- 
ture of  the  material  with  his  design;  by 
doing  this,  he  sometimes  lures  the 
general  reader  into  a  volume  that  he 
ordinarily  might  not  open.  This  is  not 
to  say,  however,  that  the  design  and 
subject  of  the  book  are  disparate 
elements.  They  are  intimately  related 
in  Mr.  Menapace's  work,  for  captur- 
ing the  subject  or  "spirit  of  the  book" 
is  essential  to  a  successfully  designed 
volume. 

In  the  Southern  Books  Competition, 
awards  were  based  on  typography, 
design,  and  quality  of  production. 
Content  was  considered  only  in  re- 
lationship to  the  "spirit  of  the  book" 
as  expressed  by  the  design. 

Mr.  Menapace  won  the  design 
awards  for  a  three-volume  translation 
of  Machiavelli  by  Allan  Gilbert,  South 
and  Southwest  by  Jay  B.  Hubbell, 
and  Violence  in  Recent  Southern  Fic- 
tion by  Louise  Y.  Gossett.  The  three 
awards  were  the  most  won  by  a  single 
press — commercial  or  academic — in 
the  1965  competition. 

Mrs.  Barbara  Thompson  assists  Mr. 
Menapace  in  his  design  efforts.  "We 
compare  our  work  to  that  of  an 
architect,"  said  Mr.  Menapace. 

Close  to  Home 

As  the  University  extends  the  scope 
of  its  influence,  repercussions  from 
international  events  are  more  likely 
to  be  felt  on  campus.  The  overthrow 
of  Ghana's  President  Kwame  Nkru- 
mah  affected  both  a  student  and  pro- 
fessor. 

One  morning  soon  after  Nkrumah 
had  been  ousted,  Eugene  Victor  Maafo 
revealed  over  coffee  that  relatives  of 
his  had  been  members  of  the  deposed 
regime.  His  brother  had  been  a  se- 
curity officer  at  the  presidential  palace 
and  an  uncle  had  been  minister  of 
communications.  Although  news  he 
had  received  at  the  time  was  less 
than  clear,  he  knew  that  the  brother 
had  been  jailed  by  the  new  govern- 
ment. 

The  overthrow  also  had  a  personal 
affect  on  Dr.  Hans  Gerhard,  associate 
professor  of  economics,  who  had  to 
take    an    indefinite    leave    of    absence 


from  his  teaching  duties  in  order  to 
travel  to  Ghana  as  a  staff  member  of 
the  International  Monetary  Fund.  He 
will  work  with  the  new  government 
in  its  efforts  to  achieve  financial  sta- 
bility. 

Maafo  said  in  an  interview  with 
Paul  Fogleman,  of  the  Duke  News 
Bureau,  that  information  he  had  re- 
ceived had  led  him  to  believe  that  the 
new  leaders  were  "very  capable."  He 
also  recalled  that  six  years  ago  he 
had  used  the  same  term  in  reference 
to  Nkrumah.  "Human  nature  is  dy- 
namic," he  said.  "You  may  live  with 
a  person  all  his  life — even  until  death 
— and  never  know  him  well." 

Out  of  Unifotm 

Jim  Liccardo  discarded  the  elab- 
orate underwear  that  goes  by  the 
name  of  a  basketball  uniform  and 
donned  baseball  knickers  one  day 
later  to  take  the  mound  against  Kent 
State  in  the  opening  game  of  the 
season.    He  pitched  a  7-6  victory. 

Liccardo,  who  had  seen  action  as 
a  substitute  in  the  Blue  Devils'  79-77 
win  over  Utah  in  the  consolation 
game  for  the  NCAA  basketball  cham- 
pionship, switched  uniforms  on  March 
21.  A  basketball  season  composed  of 
several  come-from-behind  victories 
must  have  prepared  Liccardo  for  the 
Kent  State  game.  He  won  it  in  the 
ninth  inning  when  Dick  Warren 
doubled  to  drive  in  two  runs.  Lic- 
cardo was  the  last  man  to  cross  the 
plate. 


Distinguished 


The  number  of  James  B.  Duke  Pro- 
fessors on  campus  has  been  increased 
by  two.  This  highest  academic  rank 
at  the  University  was  bestowed  on 
Dr.  John  R.  Curtiss  and  Dr.  Ivan 
Brown.  Now  there  are  twenty-nine 
James  B.  Duke  Professors — and  it 
might  be  mentioned  that  the  number 
of  endowed  professorships  at  an  in- 
stitution is  often  used  as  an  academic 
prestige  symbol  when  institutions  are 
compared. 

Dr.  Curtiss,  professor  of  history, 
is  author  of  several  books  and  numer- 


ous articles  on  Russia.  His  most 
recent  book,  The  Russian  Army  Under 
Nicholas  I,  was  published  last  fall. 
Another  book,  The  Church  and  State 
in  Russia,  1900-1917,  won  the  Amer- 
ican Historical  Association's  Herbert 
Baxter  Adams  Prize  in   1940. 

Dr.  Brown's  primary  interest  is  in 
thoracic  and  cardiovascular  surgery. 
He  established  the  hyperbaric  oxy- 
genation unit  at  Duke  which  has  been 
used  as  a  model  for  other  units  else- 
where. As  a  result  of  this  work,  he 
was  president  last  fall  of  the  Inter- 
national Conference  on  Hyperbaric 
Medicine. 

He  also  was  a  pioneer  in  this 
country  in  employing  hypothermia 
techniques  in  surgery.  He  originated 
the  concept  of  cooling  the  blood  of 
a  patient  by  pumping  it  through  a 
heat  exchanger  in  order  to  lower  the 
patient's  body   temperature. 

Both  Dr.  Curtiss  and  Dr.  Brown 
have  been  members  of  the  faculty 
since  1945. 

Football  Schedule 

Coach  Tom  Harp  will  begin  his 
first  season  with  a  traditional  Duke 
schedule:  a  tough  one. 

The  games,  places,  and  dates  are: 
West  Virginia  University  at  Durham, 
September  17;  University  of  Pitts- 
burgh at  Pittsburgh,  September  24; 
University  of  Virginia  at  Durham,  Oc- 
tober 1;  University  of  Maryland  at 
College  Park,  October  8;  Clemson 
University  at  Clemson,  October  15; 
North  Carolina  State  University  at 
Durham,  October  22;  Georgia  Tech 
at  Durham,  October  29;  Navy  at  An- 
napolis, November  5;  Notre  Dame  at 
South  Bend,  November  12;  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill, 
November  19. 

The  game  with  Georgia  Tech  on 
October  29  has  been  designated  as 
Homecoming. 

Poison 

Dominic  Crolla,  medical  writer  in 
the  Duke  News  Bureau,  recently  wrote 
a  story  about  the  University's  Poison 
Control  Center.  Some  of  the  interest- 
ing facts  he  included  in  the  story  were: 


(1)  more  than  1,350  poisonings  will 
occur  in  the  United  States  in  the  next 
twenty-four  hours;  (2)  more  than 
500,000  children  poison  themselves 
accidentally  each  year  and  approxi- 
mately 500  of  them  die. 

Mr.  Crolla  also  used  the  case  his- 
tory of  a  woman  who  had  a  penchant 
for  African  violets.  "Nothing,  she 
insisted,  was  too  good  for  them.  Ex- 
pert care  and  attention  was  lavished 
on  them.  She  even  mixed  her  own 
special  fertilizer  to  help  them  grow 
more  beautiful.  Unfortunately,  she 
thought  more  about  the  violets  than 
anything  else.  Pouring  the  potent 
fertilizer  into  an  empty  pop  bottle, 
she  placed  it  in  the  kitchen  refriger- 
ator to  keep  it  cool.  That  night  was 
uncomfortably  warm  and  sticky. 
Neither  she  nor  her  husband  could 
sleep.  Without  saying  anything,  her 
husband  got  up  from  bed,  went  to  the 
kitchen  for  something  cool  to  drink, 
and  in  his  half-awake  condition  drank 
the  poisonous  fertilizer.  He  died  be- 
fore help  could   come." 

Dr.  Jay  M.  Arena,  director  of  the 
Duke  center,  feels  that  all  too  often 
poisonous  substances  are  too  easily 
available.  "Seventy-five  per  cent  of 
all  childhood  poisonings  could  be  pre- 
vented in  one  sweep,"  he  said,  "by 
putting  these  harmful  agents  out  of 
sight  and  out  of  reach." 

In  the  case  of  adults,  unthinking 
carelessness  is  often  the  cause  of  poi- 
soning. So  the  best  poison  prevention 
lies  in  deliberate  care  and  in  making 
such  substances  unavailable.  And 
perhaps  one  has  a  better  chance  of 
survival  with  a  wife  who  does  not 
like  African  violets. 

Commencement 

The  following  schedule  has  been 
arranged  for  this  year's  commence- 
ment and  reunion  activities. 

Friday,  June  3 

8:00  a.m.  Alumni  Golf  Tournament 
begins,  Duke  Golf  Course. 

9:00  a.m.  Alumni  Registration  be- 
gins, Alumni  Lobby,  West  Campus 
Union. 

2:00    p.m.    On-campus    housing    on 


West  Campus  available,  Rooming 
Office,  105,  House  P. 

6:00  p.m.  Junior-Versity  Program 
begins  for  ages  7-13  and  teenagers. 

6:30  p.m.  Class  of  1936  social  hour 
and  dinner.  Holiday  Inn,  West. 
Class  of  1941  social  hour  and  din- 
ner, Hope  Valley  Country  Club. 
Classes  of  1950,  1951,  1952  joint 
reunion  social  hour  and  dinner,  the 
Blair  House. 

Class  of  1956  social  hour  and 
dinner.  Jack  Tar  Hotel. 

8:00  p.m.  Classes  of  1925,  1926, 
1927,  1928  joint  reunion  open 
house.  The  Presidents  Club  Room. 
Baldwin  Auditorium,  East  Campus. 

Saturday,  June  4 

8:00  a.m.  Alumni  Golf  Tournament 
continues. 
9:00     a.m.     Registration     continues. 
Alumni  Lobby,  West  Campus  Un- 
ion. 

Class  of  1936  breakfast.  Private 
Dining  Room,  Men's  Graduate 
Center. 

Class  of  1941  breakfast.  Oak 
Room,  West  Campus  Union. 

10:30  a.m.  Alumni  Lecture  Series 
VIII,  "Twenty-five  Years  of  Amer- 
ican Foreign  Policy." 

12:15  p.m.  Engineering  Alumni  As- 
sociation luncheon,  Private  Dining 
Room,  Men's  Graduate  Center,  Mr. 
William  B.  McGehee,  of  Six  As- 
sociates, Asheville,  North  Caro- 
lina, guest  speaker. 

12:30  p.m.  Class  of  1916  luncheon. 
Old  Trinity  Room,  West  Campus 
Union. 

Classes   of    1950,    1951,    1952  lun- 
cheon, Private  Dining  Room,  Men's 
Graduate      Center,      Coach     Tom 
Harp,  guest  speaker. 
1:00  p.m.  Duke  University  National 
Council   luncheon,   Ballroom,  West 
Campus  Union. 
2:30-3:30  p.m.  Campus  tours  by  bus 
and   concurrent   lecture    and    color 
slide  program  on  new  buildings  and 
campus  plan. 
4:00  p.m.   Class   of    1936   reception 
and  open  house. 

Classes  of  1950,  1951,  1952  re- 
ception and  open  house. 


4:45  p.m.  Lawn  band  concert,  West 
Campus  Quadrangle. 

6:00  p.m.  General  Alumni  Dinner, 
Great   Hall,   West   Campus    Union. 

8:45  p.m.  Hoof  'n'  Horn  show,  Pa- 
jama   Game.   Page  Auditorium. 

9:00  p.m.  Class  of  1956  informal 
open  house  and  reception,  Duke 
University  Golf  Course  Club  House. 
Class  of    1941    party.   Turnage's. 

Sunday,  June  5 

8:30  a.m.  Alumni  Service  of  Wor- 
ship. Duke  University  Chapel. 

9:00  a.m.  Registration  continues, 
Alumni  Lobby. 
11:00  a.m.  Baccalaureate  Sermon, 
Duke  University  Chapel.  Dr.  Doug- 
las M.  Knight,  President  of  Duke 
University. 
12:30  p.m.  Half  Century  Club  lun- 
cheon. Ballroom,  West  Campus 
Union. 

Classes  of  1925,   1926,   1927,   1928 
luncheon,    Private    Dining    Room, 
Men's  Graduate  Center. 
Classes     of     1917-1918     luncheon, 
Men's  Graduate  Center. 
Class    of    1941    luncheon,    Gothic 
Room,  West  Campus  Union. 
Reading  of  the  Oath  of  Hippocrates 
for    graduates    in    medicine,    Duke 
University  Chapel. 

2:30  p.m.  Pinning  ceremony  for 
graduating  nurses,  Duke  University 
Chapel. 

3:30  p.m.  Carillon  recital  by  Anton 
Brees,  carillonneur,  Bok  Tower, 
Lake  Wales,  Florida. 

4:30  p.m.  Organ  recital  by  Mildred 
L.  Hendrix,  University  organist, 
Duke  University  Chapel. 

6:00  p.m.  Outdoor  reception  for 
graduates,  East  Campus. 

7:25  p.m.  Flag  lowering  exercise, 
East  Campus. 

8:45  p.m.  Hoof  'n'  Horn  show,  Pa- 
jama  Game,  Page  Auditorium. 

Monday,  June  6 

8:30  a.m.  Air  Force  and  Navy  ROTC 
commissioning  exercises. 
10:30  a.m.  Graduation  exercises,  Duke 
Indoor  Stadium. 


Only  To  Serve 


or 


To  Be  Educated,  Too 


by  Ann  M.  Jacobansky 
Dean,  School  of  Nursing 


Nursing  education  was  slow  in 
entering  universities — or  it  might 
be  more  appropriate  to  say  that  most 
universities  were  slow  in  accepting 
nursing  education  as  a  part  of  higher 
education.  Nursing  leaders  attempted 
for  many  years  to  gain  such  accep- 
tance for  their  field,  but  not  until  the 
late  1940's  did  nursing  education  be- 
come a  university  concern.  This  is 
not  necessarily  a  condemnation  of  the 
universities,  however.  Their  failure 
to  accept  nursing  education  as  a  re- 
sponsibility can  be  attributed  to  his- 
torical circumstances,  for  nursing 
education  began  in  this  country  co- 
incidental with  rapid  advances  in 
medicine,  a  consequent  demand  for 
hospitals,  and  the  need  for  individuals 
to  care  for  hospitalized  patients.  As 
hospitals  were  opened,  so  were  nurs- 
ing schools;  students  were  enrolled  in 
nursing  mainly  to  provide  workers 
for  the  hospitals.  More  often  than 
not,  the  education  of  students  was  a 
secondary  concern.  From  the  begin- 
ning of  nursing  schools  in  this  country, 
there  has  been  this  conflict  between 
education  and  service. 


Like  all  university  schools  of  nurs- 
ing established  before  the  late  1940's, 
Duke  University  School  of  Nursing 
has  had  to  overcome  established  tra- 
ditions. In  1931  the  first  nursing  stu- 
dents enrolled  at  Duke  were  offered 
a  program  in  vogue  at  that  time.  The 
so-called  school  in  which  these  stu- 
dents enrolled  was  essentially  a  pro- 
gram established  as  a  part  of  the  Hos- 
pital and  Medical  School.  After  a 
few  months  of  concentrated  class- 
work,  the  students  worked  a  full 
forty-eight-hour  week,  excluding  class- 
es; classes  occupied  from  two  to  ten 
hours  per  week;  night  duty  work  as- 
signments were  made  in  the  first  year, 
and  it  was  not  rare  for  a  student  to 
have  this  assignment  for  one-quarter 
to  one-sixth  of  the  time  available  for 
her  program.  Work  assignments  in 
the  operating  room  were  for  a  mini- 
mum three-month  period;  during  this 
time,  students  were  required  to  be 
available  at  night  for  emergency  op- 
erations. 

As  stated  above,  students  attended 
classes  in  addition  to  performing  work 
assignments.     But    classes    were    not 


scheduled  in  conjunction  with  work 
assignments — a  student  might  be  work- 
ing in  the  operating  room  while  learn- 
ing about  the  care  of  sick  children. 
This  conflict  between  educational  val- 
ues and  the  service  needs  of  the  hos- 
pital is  illustrated  by  a  policy  estab- 
lished in  1938 — if  a  student  made 
one  error  in  administering  a  medica- 
tion, she  was  to  receive  a  reprimand; 
if  a  second  error  was  made,  the  stu- 
dent would  have  a  month  of  nursing 
practice  added  to  her  program. 

The  Duke  School  of  Nursing  at- 
tempted from  the  beginning  to  pro- 
vide a  program  identified  with  higher 
education  by  awarding  a  degree  once 
certain  requirements  had  been  met.  A 
student  who  completed  two  years  of 
college  prior  to  enrollment  in  the 
School  was  awarded  a  Bachelor  of 
Science  Degree  in  Nursing  upon  satis- 
factory completion  of  the  three-year 
nursing  program.  Another  program 
for  a  degree  was  available  for  stu- 
dents who  completed  academic  work 
following  the  three-year  training  pro- 
gram. In  the  latter  program,  a  de- 
gree was   awarded   under  more   spe- 
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The  student  nurse 
There  has  been  a  conflict  between  education  and  service 


cific  requirements:  thirty  semester 
hours  of  work  approved  for  seniors 
had  to  be  completed  and  eighteen  to 
twenty  hours — and  no  more  than 
thirty  hours — in  a  major  subject,  such 
as  mathematics,  psychology,  or  the 
natural  sciences.  Students  were  not 
given  credit  for  nursing  courses  under 
either  of  these  plans,  and  graduates 
who  were  awarded  this  degree  have 
had  difficulty  in  pursuing  advanced 
study  without  first  having  to  over- 
come at  least  a  sixty-hour  academic 
deficiency. 

In  1940  a  different  approach  was 
made  to  identify  with  higher  educa- 
tion. Admission  requirements  were 
changed  to  include  one  year  of  college 
work.  The  following  courses  were 
specified:  one  year  of  English,  Chem- 
istry, Zoology,  and  elective  courses 
completed  in  an  accredited  college  or 
university.  In  other  words  the  pro- 
gram became  a  four-year  program, 
but  a  degree  was  not  awarded  unless 
the  student  completed  an  additional 
year  of  acceptable  college  work.  Dur- 
ing World  War  II  the  entrance  re- 
quirement of  one  year  of  college  was 
removed;  however,  a  degree  was 
awarded  only  to  students  who  com- 
pleted three  years  of  nursing  and  two 
years  of  acceptable  college  work. 

Nursing's  entrance  into  higher  ed- 
ucation was  actually  through  teachers 
colleges  and  university  departments 
of  education.  Curricula  were  estab- 
lished for  those  graduate  nurses  who 
had  completed  a  regular  three-year 
program.  Duke  followed  this  trend, 
and  the  first  planned  curriculum  lead- 
ing to  a  degree  was  established  in 
1944.  A  division  of  nursing  educa- 
tion became  an  integral  part  of  the 
department  of  education  at  Duke;  de- 
grees were  awarded  through  The 
Woman's  College. 

There  were  two  programs  for  grad- 
uate nurses  offered  through  this  di- 
vision— one  leading  to  the  Bachelor 
of  Science  Degree  in  Nursing  Educa- 
tion and  the  other  to  the  Master  of 
Science  of  Nursing  Education.  (The 
latter  never  took  hold,  and  I  believe 
only  one  person  was  actually  awarded 
such  a  degree.)  The  primary  objec- 
tive of  both  these  programs  was  to 
prepare     nurses     for     administrative, 


teaching,  and  supervisory  positions. 
This  plan  existed  at  Duke  during  1944- 
57.  Unfortunately,  confusion  reached 
its  height  during  this  period,  for  nurs- 
ing education  was  splintered  among 
the  Medical  School,  the  Hospital,  the 
department  of  education,  The  Wom- 
an's College,  and  the  School  of  Nurs- 
ing. 

In  1947  an  additional  method  of 
earning  a  degree  was  approved.  The 
Woman's  College  offered  a  combined 
academic-professional  program  for  the 
Bachelor  of  Arts  or  Bachelor  of 
Science  degree.  A  student  who  grad- 
uated from  the  School  of  Nursing 
with  an  overall  average  of  C  and  was 
recommended  by  the  dean  of  the 
School  of  Nursing  was  eligible  for 
enrollment  in  The  Woman's  College 
with  forty  hours  credit  granted  to- 
ward one  of  the  degrees. 

The  early  solutions  to  the  problems 
of  nursing  education  at  Duke  were 
never  more  than  stopgap  measures. 
It  was  not  recognized  until  the  1940's 
that  something  drastic  had  to  be  done 
to  up-date  nursing  education,  to  bring 
it  into  line  with  emerging  trends  in 
education  and  to  meet  the  needs  of 
society.  Committees  were  appointed 
to  study  the  possibilities  of  establish- 
ing a  program  of  college-level  caliber. 

Out  of  the  committees'  explorations 
came  convictions,  one  of  which  was 
that  a  curriculum  was  needed  which 
would  provide  opportunity  for  stu- 
dent growth  through  a  combined 
planned  program  of  professional 
course  work  and  course  work  in  the 
general  academic  field,  including 
courses  in  the  humanities  and  social 
sciences.  It  was  recognized  that  a 
program  different  from  the  one  being 
offered  at  Duke  was  needed.  Tradi- 
tionally, the  curriculum  had  been 
planned  as  a  series  of  required  nurs- 
ing courses  that  stressed  how  to  do 
rather  than  how  to  think  or  how  to 
learn.  The  new  focus  would  provide 
opportunities  for  the  four-year  grad- 
uate which  would  help  her  to  emerge 
with  a  breadth  of  general  knowledge 
for  personal  maturity  and  a  breadth  of 
special  knowledge  for  the  basis  of 
professional  growth. 

It  was  not  until  the  early  1950's, 
however,  that  a  committee  was  able 


to  recommend  a  planned  program 
leading  to  the  Bachelor  of  Science  De- 
gree in  Nursing.  There  was  consider- 
able question  as  to  whether  or  not 
students  would  be  attracted  to  a  pro- 
gram leading  to  a  degree,  for  it  was 
expected  that  most  young  women 
interested  in  nursing  would  enroll  in 
a  three-year  program.  For  this  reason, 
two  programs  were  approved  to  be 
offered  concurrently.  One  was  a 
three-year  plan  leading  to  a  diploma; 
the  other  was  a  four-year  plan  lead- 
ing to  a  degree.  Fifty  students  were 
to  be  enrolled  in  each  of  the  pro- 
grams. Diploma  students  were  ac- 
cepted for  enrollment  in  June,  and 
students  who  enrolled  as  degree  can- 
didates entered  in  September  accord- 
ing to  the  regular  University  calendar. 
All  students  met  the  same  require- 
ments for  admission,  and  all  students 
took  the  same  nursing  courses.  Al- 
though the  faculty  questioned  the 
soundness  of  the  two-level  program, 
it  was  initiated  in  1953.  Shortly 
afterwards,  it  became  evident  that 
there  were  problems  inherent  in  the 
two-level  program.  Among  these 
problems  was  the  high  attrition  rate 
for  diploma  students  and  their  low 
morale. 

Applications  for  the  degree  pro- 
gram increased  from  137  in  1953  to 
294  in  1956.  Applications  for  the 
diploma  program  did  not  really  show 
an  increase;  in  1953,  there  were  39 
applications;  in  1954,  117;  in  1955, 
105;  in  1956,  76.  It  was  never  pos- 
sible to  enroll  fifty  students  in  the 
diploma  program  if  the  same  criteria 
for  admission  was  used  for  both 
groups.  Because  of  a  marked  decrease 
in  applications  in  1956,  and  because 
only  eighteen  students  were  accepted, 
the  class  admitted  that  year  was  the 
last  to  be  enrolled  in  a  diploma  pro- 
gram. The  program  was  discontinued 
when  the  class  graduated  in  1959. 

The  average  enrollment  in  the 
School  of  Nursing  during  the  1930's 
was  approximately  100  students;  the 
average  enrollment  in  the  1940's  was 
approximately  200.  The  increase  dur- 
ing this  period  was  largely  due  to 
government  support  of  students.  Also, 
new  students  were  enrolled  during 
World  War  II  at  three  different  pe- 
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riods  during  the  year.  After  the  war, 
the  average  enrollment  dropped  to 
approximately  100.  Since  1959,  when 
only  a  degree  program  has  been  of- 
fered, enrollment  has  ranged  between 
275  and  300  students.  During  1930- 
50,  when  only  the  diploma  program 
was  offered,  the  attrition  rate  was  con- 
sistently over  50  per  cent;  the  attri- 
tion rate  for  the  baccalaureate  pro- 
gram has  been  between  30  and  35 
per  cent. 

Total  cost  of  the  program  to  the 
student  has  changed  considerably.  At 
no  time  did  the  total  cost  of  the 
three-year  program  exceed  $500;  total 
cost  to  the  degree  candidate  during 
1953-59  varied  between  $2,000  and 
$3,000.      During   this   period   tuition 


was  reduced  after  the  second  year  be- 
cause the  student  was  required  to 
work  in  the  Hospital.  Since  1959 
the  student  has  assumed  full  cost  for 
tuition  and  fees,  for  room,  board,  and 
laundry,  and  for  uniforms  and  books. 
Any  work  in  the  Hospital  since  that 
date  has  been  elected  as  part-time  stu- 
dent employment  for  which  the  stu- 
dent received  payment.  Total  cost 
of  the  program  is  now  approximately 
$9,000. 

University  funds  were  not  available 
for  financial  assistance  until  1959.  A 
grant  to  the  School  of  Nursing  in 
1953  supported  a  scholarship  program 
of  three  $500  continuing  awards  for 
degree  candidates  and  three  $100  con- 
tinuing awards  for  diploma  students. 


No  money  was  available  for  loans  or 
grants-in-aid.  In  1959,  when  students 
assumed  the  total  cost  of  the  pro- 
gram, the  University  began  providing 
funds  for  a  scholarship  program.  This 
consisted  of  eleven  awards  each  year, 
the  maximum  being  $1,400  for  two 
years.  In  addition  to  scholarship 
awards,  grants-in-aid  and  loans  have 
been  provided  in  increasing  numbers 
and  amounts;  however,  our  scholar- 
ship awards  have  continued  to  be 
rather  meager,  and  we  have  lost  ex- 
cellent students  who  were  unable  to 
enroll  because  of  financial  reasons. 

Curriculum  problems  have  been  a 
constant  concern.  Changing  the  focus 
of  nursing  courses  from  training  in 
technical    skills    to    determining    pa- 


tient  needs  has  been  a  slow  process. 
Also,  certain  academic  courses  in- 
cluded in  the  undergraduate  nursing 
curriculum  are  not  routinely  available 
to  undergraduates;  the  Medical  School 
has  provided  instruction  for  some  of 
these  needed  courses,  such  as  anatomy, 
physiology,  microbiology,  and  bio- 
chemistry. In  addition,  some  general 
courses  have  actually  become  nursing 
courses  because  enrollment  is  closed 
except  to  nursing  students. 

In  contrast  to  most  other  profes- 
sions, nursing  prepares  its  beginning 
professional  practitioner  at  the  bac- 
calaureate level.  Thus  the  baccalau- 
reate graduate  is  expected  to  possess 
basic  skills  which  make  her  eligible 
to  enter  any  field  of  nursing  as  a 
beginner.  By  a  combination  of  ex- 
perience and  in-service  education,  the 
nurse  can  gain  proficiency  in  the  prac- 
tical skills  required  for  the  position. 
Nursing  content,  then,  cannot  be  sepa- 
rated from  activity.  The  application 
of  principles,  theories,  or  concepts  to 
concrete  situations  is  the  focus  needed. 

A  major  curriculum  problem  to 
which  we  have  given  attention  in 
recent  years  is  that  of  structuring  lab- 
oratory content.  The  control  of  con- 
tent for  a  nursing  laboratory  is  often 
difficult.  The  condition  of  the  patient 
who  is  the  subject  for  learning  may 
change  rapidly;  he  may  suddenly  have 
a  relapse;  he  may  have  to  go  to  the 
operating  room  or  to  a  laboratory; 
doctors  may  change  the  plan  for  medi- 
cal treatment.  Also,  medical  students 
and  other  learners  may  be  caring  for 
the  same  patient,  and  this  prolifera- 
tion of  students  may  cause  the  nursing 
student  difficulty  in  becoming  suffi- 
ciently involved  with  the  patient  to 
profit  by  the  experience.  Our  pur- 
pose is  to  provide  opportunities  for 
learning  about  people  who  are  pa- 
tients— their  needs  and  their  prob- 
lems. We  are  less  concerned  about 
students  just  doing  things — such  as 
making  beds  or  giving  baths  or  taking 
temperatures.  Thus  it  is  more  diffi- 
cult to  structure  learning  in  a  nursing 
laboratory  than  in  a  chemistry  or 
engineering  laboratory.  As  the  num- 
ber of  students  at  the  Medical  Center 
increases,  it  is  becoming  increasingly 
difficult  to  be  as  selective  as  we  would 


like  to  be  in  laboratory  assignments. 
We  must  therefore  look  for  new 
methods  of  laboratory  teaching. 

Despite  the  fact  that  the  Bachelor 
of  Science  Degree  in  Nursing  was 
instituted  in  1953,  it  was  not  until 
the  past  four  or  five  years  that  the 
students  gained  any  identity  as  Uni- 
versity students.  This  acceptance  of 
nursing  students  as  a  part  of  the 
University  can  be  attributed  in  some 
degree  to  the  students'  efforts.  They 
came  to  Duke  to  be  University  stu- 
dents, and  their  unwillingness  to  be 
treated  as  second-class  citizens  has 
resulted  in  definite  action.  They  have 
involved  themselves  in  an  increasing 
number  of  campus  activities,  includ- 
ing sororities,  inter-campus  student 
government,  publications,  and  the 
Student  Union.  The  new  identity  has 
created  a  new  campus — East  Campus, 
West  Campus,  and  Hanes  Campus. 
But  even  though  Hanes  may  be  re- 
ferred to  as  a  separate  campus,  nurs- 
ing students  do  not  have  the  opportu- 
nities of  campus  living  readily  avail- 
able to  them. 

The  lack  of  support  for  collegiate 
education  for  nursing  has  been  a 
major  handicap  in  the  development 
of  the  School  of  Nursing.  Often 
this  lack  of  support  has  amounted  to 
active  resistance  by  some  faculty 
members — as  well  as  by  physicians 
and  hospital  administrators.  Some 
of  the  illogical  and  contradictory  ideas 
they  have  expounded  are :  ( 1 )  Nurs- 
ing students  are  essential  to  the  hos- 
pital and  their  services  should  not  be 
reduced  by  educational  demands  or 
extracurricular  activities,  but  nurses 
should  be  mature  adults  who  are  able 
to  work  with  people.  (2)  Preparation 
for  nursing,  unlike  that  for  other  oc- 
cupations, does  not  require  extensive 
educational  resources  nor  skilled  in- 
structors; however,  nurses  should  have 
the  basic  skills  for  gaining  knowledge, 
for  understanding,  and  for  using  judg- 
ment in  their  relations  with  all  classes 
of  people  who  encounter  physical  and 
emotional  crises.  I  am  sure  you  will 
agree  that  we  cannot  be  satisfied 
simply  with  how  much  our  students 
and  graduates  can  do.  Our  satisfac- 
tion must  be  in  what  kind  of  people 
they  become — if  for  no  reason  other 


than  the  fact  that  they  are  Duke  grad- 
uates. 

Of  course,  the  essential  premise  for 
an  educational  program  is  that  stu- 
dents are  enrolled  for  educational  pur- 
poses. They  must  therefore  be  given 
the  best  possible  opportunities  to  ad- 
vance their  learning  and  to  gain  an 
understanding  of  their  world,  includ- 
ing their  responsibilities  as  future 
citizens. 

It  is  no  exaggeration  to  describe  the 
new  baccalaureate  graduate  in  nursing 
as  a  new  breed.  She  has  little  esteem 
for  traditional  methods  and  proce- 
dures; she  questions  so-called  set  prac- 
tices (and  her  reluctance  to  take 
things  for  granted  annoys  those  who 
have  preceded  her).  She  feels  a  need 
for  knowledge  and  is  becoming  in- 
creasingly motivated  to  continue  her 
learning. 

To  provide  for  advanced  study  a 
one-year  graduate  program  leading  to 
the  Master  of  Science  Degree  in 
Nursing  was  approved  in  1957.  From 
its  inception  the  graduate  program  has 
had  survival  problems.  Although  we 
recognized  the  need  for  such  a  pro- 
gram, we  unfortunately  superimposed 
it  on  the  undergraduate  curriculum. 
In  1964  it  was  decided  that  graduate 
study  in  nursing  could  develop  only 
if  we  could  obtain  qualified  faculty. 
No  program  was  offered  during  1965- 
1966.  However,  we  now  have  a  quali- 
fied director  in  Doctor  Virginia  Stone; 
we  also  are  searching  for  a  core  of 
outstanding  faculty.  It  is  hoped  that 
we  may  acquaint  you  with  the  new 
program  within  the  next  year — a  pro- 
gram expected  to  be  a  new  approach 
to  graduate  study  in  nursing. 

Since  1951  increasing  attention  has 
been  given  to  the  School  of  Nursing. 
Some  actions  taken  include:  (1)  regis- 
tration practices  and  policies  and  the 
maintenance  and  distribution  of  grade 
reports  have  been  transferred  to  the 
Central  Records  Office;  (2)  financial 
aid — previously  mentioned — has  been 
made  available  to  students,  and  there 
has  been  assurance  that  scholarship 
awards  will  be  increased;  (3)  begin- 
ning this  year,  undergraduate  admis- 
sions have  been  centered  in  the  Under- 
graduate Office  of  Admissions;  (4) 
the   dean    and    other   faculty   of   the 
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School  of  Nursing  have  been  appointed 
and  elected  to  serve  on  University 
committees.  In  addition,  the  president 
last  year  appointed  a  committee  to 
study  the  School  of  Nursing.  This 
committee  has  already  recommended 
that  the  Nursing  School  curriculum 
for  the  undergraduate  degree  be 
planned  with  a  more  liberal  founda- 
tion, including  the  addition  of  mathe- 
matics, languages,  and  a  greater  varie- 
ty of  courses  in  the  humanities  and 
social   sciences. 

In  1953  approximately  170  students 
were  enrolled — a  combination  of  di- 
ploma and  degree  candidates;  current- 
ly we  have  275  degree  students.  In 
this  period  the  faculty  has  more  than 
doubled,  but  facilities  have  not.  In 
1953  the  School's  new  building  (Hanes 
House)  provided  only  a  few  class- 
rooms and  offices  along  with  dormi- 
tory facilities.  It  is  apparent  that 
plans  for  expansion  of  the  School 
were  not  considered  in  the  construc- 
tion of  this  building.  The  School  of 
Nursing  is  still  housed  in  a  dormitory; 
we  have  had  to  convert  bedrooms 
into  offices,  and  we  have  used  Hanes 
House  Annex  to  house  the  overflow 
of  students  while  using  the  basement 
there  for  faculty  offices.  Present  build- 
ing plans  and  proposals  should  re- 
move most  of  the  inadequacies. 

We  recognize  that  recent  advances 
in  medicine  will  bring  unprecedented 
opportunities.  These  same  advances 
also  will  bring  unprecedented  prob- 
lems for  nursing.  Even  now  we  have 
not  found  the  answers  to  many  prob- 
lems impeding  the  development  of 
professional  excellence;  we  have  not 
learned  how  to  recognize  and  develop 
creativity;  we  have  not  moved  to  any 
degree  in  evaluating  nursing,  nor  in 
developing  new  and  improved  meth- 
ods of  nursing  and  teaching. 

The  School  of  Nursing  in  a  major 
University  must  provide  for  all  levels 
of  nursing  education — baccalaureate, 
graduate,  and  continuing  education. 
As  part  of  a  University  which  is  gain- 
ing national  stature,  the  faculty  of 
the  School  of  Nursing  feels  an  obliga- 
tion to  offer  new  directions  for  nurs- 
ing. Our  goals  for  the  future,  then, 
are:  (1)  an  undergraduate  program 
based    on    sound    educational    princi- 
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pies;  (2)  a  graduate  program  begin- 
ning at  the  master's  level  and,  in  the 
not  too  distant  future,  continuing  at 
the  doctoral  level;  (3)  a  plan  for 
continuing  education,  although  not  of 
pressing  concern  in  the  past,  now  re- 
quires our  attention  and  talents;  and 
(4)  nursing  research — there  is  no 
question  that  there  is  a  relationship 
between  a  system  of  education  and 
the  development  of  research.  (I  need 
not  remind  you  that  nursing  research 
has  been  handicapped  in  the  past, 
but  the  future  does  look  encouraging.) 
In  pursuing  these  goals  we  will  be 
increasing  the  excellence  of  our  edu- 
cational program  and  contributing  to 
the  development  of  nursing.  An  out- 
standing    faculty     will     certainly    be 


needed;  a  faculty  committed  to  each 
major  area  of  the  University's  con- 
cern— teaching,  research,  and  service; 
a  faculty  which  can  provide  exciting 
and  challenging  educational  opportuni- 
ties in  an  environment  conducive  to 
growth.  Duke  is  moving  forward,  and 
as  I  look  back  to  the  years  of  struggle, 
I  believe  I  can  say  that  the  School 
of   Nursing   is   also   moving   forward. 


Dean  Ann  M.  Jacobansky  came  to 
Duke  in  1953  as  assistant  professor 
of  nursing  in  charge  of  nursing  educa- 
tion. She  succeeded  Miss  Florence  K. 
Wilson  as  dean  of  the  School  of 
Nursing  in  1955.  Dean  Jacobansky 
originally  delivered  this  article  as  a 
talk  before  the  Campus  Club. 
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"Clay  is  an  abundant,  worthless 
material.  It  is  a  material 
to  which  man  can  give  life, 
spirit,  and  permanence. 


D.  D.  Zaug  '61  AND  wife  Shelley  '61 
"It's  important,  being  a  potter" 


The  realization  that  ceramics  is  nature  in  its  simplest  form — the 

basic  ingredients  being  earth, 

water,  and  fire — suggests  a  direction.    Clay  is 

direct  and  vital,  capable  of  great  beauty 

and  great  ugliness.  Clay  can  tell  profound 

truth,  but  often  reveals  the  opposite — 

full  of  paradox  and  hope.   I  feel  a  distinctly 

personal  need  for  the  pots  I  set  out 

to  make;  I  attempt  to  explore  as  deeply  as  I 

am  capable  the  strongest,  most  basic 

form  plus  line,  and  to  oppose  them  in  unity 

with  color;  to  discover  surface  qualities  plus 

decorative  forms;  then  to  submit  the  new 

synthesis  to  the  ordeal  of  fierce 

and  intense  heat.    I  do  not  separate 

functional  from  non-functional  pottery:  all 

pots  that  are  resolved  function  in  their 

own  way,  both  in  a  visual  and  pragmatic 

sense.   Function  often  follows  form. 

I  see  my  pots  as  foils  against  the 

sterility  of  so-called  modern  architecture. 

It's  important,  being  a  potter.    The 

hope  remains  that  one  day  a  pot  will 

be  made  whose  like  never  before 

has  been  seen;  a  pot  reflecting  one's  own 

conviction.  A  pot  to  enrich 

our  existence  and  crystalize  in  physical 

forms  the  highest  realization  of 

man's  purpose.   In  the  end,  the  creative  act, 

it's  intensity  and  revelation  of  eternal 

knowledge,  remains  forever  the  compelling 

force." — Dawson  Duncan  Zaug 
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Planter — 25"  x  15" 
Stoneware,  reduction,  glazed  behind  slats 
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"I  see  my  pots 
as  foils 
against  the 
sterility 
of  so-called 
modem 
architecture" 


Portrait  for  Bernini — 42"  x  18" 
Stoneware,  reduction,  slip  decoration 


He  feels  that  being  a  potter  is 
important.  It  requires  time  and 
patience,  technical  skill  and  knowl- 
edge, and  most  of  all  it  requires  sensi- 
tive hands  and  a  sensitive  eye.  Per- 
haps D.  D.  Zaug  possessed  an  inher- 
ent capacity  for  moving  in  this  direc- 
tion, but  when  he  came  to  Duke  in 
1957  he  had  no  thought  of  becoming 
a  potter.  In  fact  he  graduated  with 
a  degree  in  psychology.  But  there 
were  people  here  who  awakened  the 
desire. 

Bill  Stars  was  here — W.  K.  Stars, 
a  part-time  instructor  in  the  depart- 
ment of  art  who  also  teaches  in  the 
Durham  public  school  system.  He 
"had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  my 
approach  to  the  material  and  my 
original  interest." 

And  Louise  Hall  was  here — Dr. 
Louise  Hall,  professor  of  architecture 
in  the  department  of  art.  "Oddly 
enough,"  he   said,   "she   is   in   a   way 
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Planter — 36"  x  14" 
Bronze,  wood  slab  base 


Planter — 28"  x  15" 
Stoneware,  reduction,  unglazed 


responsible,  for  she  taught  me  how  to 
see,  and  a  love  for  and  an  understand- 
ing of  architecture.  Once  vou  learn 
to  see  then  everything  influences  you." 

So  with  this  beginning  knowledge 
of  the  art  form,  and  with  an  abilitv 
"to  see,"  he  graduated  from  Duke  and 
went  to  the  Rhode  Island  School  of 
Design.  He  studied  for  a  Bachelor  of 
Fine  Arts  in  Ceramics  and  was 
awarded  a  ceramics  assistant  schol- 
arship. And  he  found  other  influences 
— Dr.  and  Mrs.  Lyle  Perkins,  both  of 
whom  he  studied  with,  and  a  potter. 
John  Karrasch,  who  was  with  him 
at  the  school. 

When  he  left  Rhode  Island,  he  went 
to  Tulane  University's  Newcomb  Art 
School  and  was  granted  a  teaching 
assistantship.  He  taught  freshman 
fundamentals  and  beginning  ceramics 
during  the  regular  academic  year,  and 
in  summer  school  he  taught  both  be- 


ginning and  advanced  ceramics.  While 
there  he  did  research  on  "Pottery  in 
New  Orleans:  1750-1890,"  and  he 
also  catalogued  the  Louisiana  State 
Museum's  collection  of  Newcomb  Pot- 
tery. He  finished  his  work  in  1965 
and  graduated  with  a  Master  of  Fine 
Arts  in  Ceramics. 

He  came  through  Durham  last  sum- 
mer with  his  wife  Shelley,  the  former 
Sandra  Michele  Bailey  '61,  and  two 
Siamese  cats.  The  tropue  was  on  its 
roundabout  way  to  the  University  of 
Denver  where  the  twenty-eight-year- 
old  Mr.  Zaug  is  now  serving  as  an  in- 
structor. He  teaches  beginning  and 
advanced  ceramics  as  well  as  print- 
making  and  drawing.  This  is  his  live- 
lihood. As  for  his  hope,  the  hope 
"that  one  day  a  pot  will  be  made 
whose  like  never  before  has  been 
seen;  a  pot  reflecting  one's  own 
conviction" — he    works    toward    this 


fulfillment.  And  his  efforts  have 
drawn  attention. 

In  1961  he  was  given  the  Annual 
Outstanding  Progress  Award  at  the 
Rhode  Island  School  of  Design.  Then, 
three  years  later,  he  won  the  Ceram- 
ics First  Prize  in  the  Eighteenth 
National  Decorative  Arts  and  Ceram- 
ics Exhibition  in  Wichita,  Kansas. 
His  work  has  been  exhibited  at  the 
Worcester  Art  Museum,  the  Museum 
of  Contemporary  Crafts  in  New  York, 
the  Mint  Museum  of  Art  in  Charlotte. 
North  Carolina,  and  was  included  in 
the  Smithsonian  Institution's  Traveling 
Exhibition  in  1964-65.  In  addition,  he 
was  represented  in  a  group  show  at  the 
Lowe  Gallery  in  New  Orleans  and 
also  in  a  two-man  show  at  the  Louisi- 
ana Crafts  Council  in  1965. 

Slowly — and  there  can  be  no  other 
way — he  is  becoming  known.  And 
someday  even  hope  may  be  fulfilled. 
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News 
fy  Alumni 


Why  do  alumni  attend  class  re- 
union planning  sessions?  Self- 
defense  may  be  the  motive.  At  least 
that  is  what  one  would  suspect  after 
having  attended  the  planning  session 
for  the  Classes  of  1950-51-52  earlier 
this  year.  "Now  listen,"  said  one 
class  treasurer,  "why  do  you  think 
I  came?"  He  said  this  as  other  par- 
ticipants in  the  planning  session  were 
eyeing  him  as  a  possible  reunion  chair- 
man. An  alumna  volunteered  that  her 
husband  had  "already  told  me  that  I 
better  not  come  back  having  elected 
him  to  anything."  There  was  laughter 
as  another  person  explained  that  one 
of  the  advantages  of  being  a  class 
officer  was  that  it  was  possible  to  nom- 
inate others  for  onerous  tasks.  It 
was  all  good  fun,  and  once  the  laugh- 
ter had  subsided  the  committee  got 
down  to  work.  A  general  chairman 
for  their  joint  reunion  this  year  was 
eventually  found  and  reunion  events 
are  all  scheduled.  All  they  need  now 
is  good  attendance  by  classmates  dur- 
ing Commencement  Weekend. 


Philadelph 


la 


The  Philadelphia  Duke  Alumni  As- 
sociation gathered  in  February  for 
their  annual  Philadelphia  Award  pre- 
sentation ceremonies.  The  awards,  giv- 
en to  alumni  who  have  had  particular- 
ly distinguished  careers,  went  this 
year  to  Charles  S.  Murphy  '31,  LLB 
'34,  chairman  of  the  U.S.  Civil  Aero- 
nautics Board  and  Eric  Tipton  '39, 
head  baseball  coach  at  West  Point 
and  ail-American  half-back  and  co- 
captain    of    the    famous    Iron    Dukes 
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of  1938.  University  President  Doug- 
las M.  Knight  was  guest  speaker  at 
the  presentation.  Approximately  150 
alumni  and  friends  of  the  University 
were  present  for .  the  dinner  meeting 
presided  over  by  Wayne  Ambler  '36, 
president. 


Leverage 


The  University  recently  provided  a 
German  physicist  the  leverage  he 
needed  to  improve  his  working  condi- 
tions. The  leverage  came  in  the  way 
of  a  job  offer  to  Professor  Heinz 
Maier-Leibnitz  at  the  Munich  Insti- 
tute of  Technology.  It  seems  the  pro- 
fessor, who  is  chairman  of  the  physics 
department  and  director  of  the  Franco- 
German  nuclear  reactor  in  Grenoble, 
was  in  need  of  additional  research 
funds.  Nor  was  he  averse  to  receiving 
some  additional  personal  income. 
When  he  went  to  the  Bavarian  Min- 
istry of  Education  with  the  Duke 
offer,  he  received  both  items.  "We 
have  agreed  to  his  demands,"  said 
an  official  in  the  ministry,  "because 
we  want  to  retain  this  renowned  scien- 
tist for  our  students."  Professor 
Maier-Leibnitz  said,  "The  excellent 
working  facilities  in  the  nuclear  re- 
search laboratory  in  Garching,  my 
love  for  Munich  and  the  Bavarian 
mountains  have  influenced  my  decision 
to  decline  the  offer  to  go  to  the  United 
States." 

Dr.  Hans  K.  Kandlbinder  AM  '54, 
who  sent  us  newspaper  clippings  de- 
tailing the  above  story,  wrote  that 
"as  a  Duke  alumnus  I  can  only  regret 
that  Professor  Maier-Leibnitz  declined 


to  come  to  Duke.  However,  with 
your  offer  to  Professor  Maier-Leibnitz 
you  have  brought  about  what  up  to 
now  no  German  parliamentarian,  min- 
ister, or  anyone  else  has  been  able  to 
achieve.  .  .  .  All  Duke  alumni  can  be 
proud  of  what  was  achieved,  espe- 
cially all  German  Duke  alumni." 

Just  as  in  any  other  profession,  a 
job  offer  can  work  miracles. 


Shy 


The  Wright  brothers  were  a  pub- 
licity-shy pair  according  to  a  Duke 
alumnus  who  witnessed  their  early 
flights  and  arranged  for  some  New 
York  reporters  to  do  the  same.  The 
story  appeared  in  the  Greensboro 
Daily  News  in  1925  as  an  account 
given  by  Thomas  Creep  '99  to  a 
second  individual  who  in  turn  related 
it  to  the  newspaper. 

Mr.  Creep,  now  deceased,  had  grad- 
uated from  Trinity  and  returned  to 
his  home  in  Manteo.  He  "was  living 
there  when  the  two  Wrights  and  an 
Englishman  came  there  to  try  out  the 
machine  the  Wrights  believed  would 
negotiate  its  way  through  the  air. 
According  to  Mr.  Creep's  story,  he 
and  several  of  the  young  men  of 
Manteo  would  go  across  to  Nag's 
Head  and  help  the  three  to  lift  the 
machine  to  a  high  sand  dune  where 
the  adventurous  two  would  'take  off' 
in  a  glide. 

"One  day,  according  to  Mr.  Creep, 
who  said  he  was  engaged  by  several 
newspapermen  from  New  York  dailies 
to  take  them  across  the  sound  to 
Nag's  Head  to  witness  the  trial  flights, 
an  unexpected  thing  happened.  The 
Wrights  refused  to  make  their  daily 
trial.  No  amount  of  persuasion  that 
the  metropolitan  newspapermen  could 
think  of  would  move  the  Wrights. 

"Finally,  Mr.  Creep  took  the  luck- 
less scribes  aside  and  suggested  to 
them  that  if  they  made  out  like  they 
were  going  back  to  Manteo  prob- 
ably the  Wrights  would  make  their 
daily  attempt.  At  Mr.  Creep's  sug- 
gestion, they  sailed  around  and  se- 
creted themselves  at  points  where  they 
could  view  the  flight.  Some  were 
behind   dunes   and   others  were   con- 


cealed  at  different  places,  but  all  of 
them  were  where  they  could  witness 
the  trial  from  a  distance. 

"Believing  the  reporters  to  be  far 
removed  from  their  camp,  the  Wrights 
began  preparations  to  make  their  daily 
flight.  Mr.  Creep  says  the  two  brothers 
would  not  both  go  up  the  same  day, 
but  one  would  go  up  one  day  and  the 
other  the  next.  That  day  it  happened 
to  be  Orville  Wright's  time  to  make 
the  hazardous  undertaking. 

"Apparently  believing  that  the  trip 
would  eventually  end  in  disaster,  Wil- 
bur and  the  Englishman  bade  Orville 
goodbye  before  he  'took  off'  from  the 
sand  dune.  However,  that  day's  trip 
was  a  howling  success,  for  Orville, 
according  to  Mr.  Creep,  manipulated 
the  various  but  crude  controls  and 
executed  a  beautiful  landing  some  dis- 
tance away. 

"And  the  stories  sent  out  the  next 
day  by  the  New  York  reporters  stirred 
the  country,  for  the  attempt  to  fly 
through  the  air  was  technically  suc- 
cessful." 

It's  been  a  long  time  in  more  ways 
than  one  since  this  sneak  preview  and 
the  televised  extravaganzas  permitted 
by  NASA. 

On  the  Flyleaf 

Professor  Emeritus  Hersey  Everett 
Spence  '07,  AM  '08,  BD  '27  found 
a  copy  of  Lotze's  Microcosmus  in  his 
library  not  too  long  ago.  The  book 
had  been  used  in  a  course  taught  by 
the  late  Professor  of  Philosophy  W.  I. 
Cranford.  On  the  flyleaf  of  the  book, 
Professor  Spence  found  an  inscription 
which  had  been  penned  by  a  young 
lady  in  1908  as  a  resolve  for  "every 
morning  of  the  New  Year."  "I  will 
this  day  try  to  live  a  simple,  sincere, 
and  serene  life,"  she  wrote,  "repell- 
ing promptly  every  thought  of  dis- 
content, anxiety,  discouragement,  im- 
purity and  self-seeking;  cultivating 
cheerfulness,  magnanimity,  charity, 
and  the  habit  of  holy  silence;  exer- 
cising economy  in  expenditures,  care- 
fulness in  conversation,  diligence  in 
appointed  service,  fidelity  to  every 
trust,  and  a  child-like  faith  in  God." 

The  young  lady  who  wrote  this  was 


working  on  her  master's  degree.  She 
received  the  degree  in  1909  and  later 
earned  a  B.D.  degree  from  the  Duke 
Divinity  School.  She  taught  biblical 
literature  in  The  Woman's  College  for 
twenty-three  years. 

Professor  Spence  said  he  did  not 
know  if  the  inscription  was  original. 
He  does  know,  however,  that  in  the 
fifty-eight  years  since  she  wrote  on  the 
flyleaf  of  the  book,  "she  has  faithfully 
carried  out  her  resolution — and  not 
just  through  the  year  1908,"  he  said. 
How  does  he  know?  He  married  the 
young  lady. 


about  Christmas  at  Duke.  His  re- 
marks were  illustrated  by  pictures  of 
the  campus.  The  program  was  carried 
throughout  Japan.  "Probably  these 
are  the  first  pictures  of  Duke  televised 
in  my  country,"  wrote  Mr.  Uchida. 
Probably  they  were. 


Growing 


In  Japan 


Dr.  Louis  J.  Budd,  professor  of 
English,  received  a  card  this  year 
from  Ichigoro  Uchida  and  sent  it 
over  to  this  office  with  the  thought  that 
we  might  be  interested.  We  were.  It 
seems  that  Mr.  Uchida,  who  was  a 
graduate  student  last  year  in  English, 
has  become  an  unpaid  propagandist 
for  the  University  since  his  return  to 
Japan.  He  was  invited  by  N.H.K.,  the 
largest  radio  and  television  broad- 
casting company  in  Japan,  to  appear 
on    an    educational    program    to    talk 


The  water  oaks  lining  Campus 
Drive  are  growing  a  new  set  of  leaves. 
Campus  Drive,  of  course,  is  the  road 
between  the  two  campuses.  It  was 
formerly  named  Myrtle  Drive — and 
in  spite  of  administrative  efforts  to 
the  contrary,  is  still  called  by  its  first 
name.  But  the  water  oaks.  Well, 
those  were  planted  throughout  the 
years  on  Founders'  Day  by  the  various 
senior  classes.  Miss  Anne  Garrard, 
assistant  director  of  alumni  affairs, 
said  that  members  of  the  classes  re- 
sponsible for  the  plantings  might  be 
interested  to  know  that  the  trees  are 
doing  well.  She  saw  only  one  tree 
last  year  that  seemed  a  bit  puny. 
Today's  senior  classes,  having  run 
out  of  planting  space,  give  a  financial 
gift  to  the  University  through  the 
Loyalty  Fund. 


Knight,  Murphy,  and  Tipton 
Bells,  clocks,  and  caricatures 
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CLASS  NOTES 


Charlotte  Corbin  '35,  Class  Notes  Editor 


HALF  CENTURY  CLUB 

NEXT  REUNION:  1966 

Floyd  S.  Bennett  '12,  President,  3301 
W.  Grace  Street,  Richmond,  Virginia. 

On  March  1  Dr.  Hal  J.  Rollins  '15 
retired  as  State  veterinarian  and  di- 
rector of  the  N.  C.  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture's veterinary  division,  a  position 
he  had  held  for   16Vi   years. 

'        f      GOLDEN  REUNION:  1966 

I  j"\  Iris  Chappelle  Turlington 
JLv>/  (Mrs.  H.  C.),  President, 
Box  587,  Dunn.  North  Carolina. 

James  H.  Coman,  founder  and  presi- 
dent of  Coman  Lumber  Co.  of  Durham, 
has  been  named  chairman  of  the  board 
of  directors,  and  his  son,  James  H.  Co- 
man,  Jr.  '44,  former  vice  president,  has 
been  elected  president. 

Vann  V.  Secrest  of  Monroe,  N.  C, 
has  received  the  annual  award  of  the 
N.  C  Crop  Improvement  Association  as 
"North  Carolina's  Seedsman  of  the 
Year."  He  has  been  active  in  the 
organization  for  25  years. 

-|    ><>v  NEXT  REUNION:  1969 

1  V, J  The  Board  of  Trustees  of 
-"-  S  Louisburg  College.  Louis- 
burg,  N.  C,  has  named  a  women's 
dormitory  for  and  in  honor  of  Ruth 
Merritt,  English  professor  of  the  col- 
lege since  1941.  The  action,  taken  at 
the  request  of  the  students  and  by  unani- 
mous vote,  authorized  the  building  to 
be  known  as  Ruth  Merritt  Hall. 

/_    ^  NEXT  REUNION:   1967 

/  j  After  eight  years  of  service 
^■^  JL.  at  the  Woman's  College  post- 
al unit,  Duke  University,  Eugene  Ches- 
son  retired  on  Dec.  31.  He  had  been 
in  the  civil  service  for  31  years.  He  and 
his  wife,  Josie  Foy  Chesson,  live  in 
Durham. 


/_     _  NEXT  REUNION:  1967 

/  -^  Isabelle  Martin  (a.m.  '32), 
A^  J  a  teacher  at  East  Tennessee 
Teachers  Training  College,  Johnson  City, 
was  given  the  "Honor  Emblem"  of 
Kappa  Delta  Pi  in  December. 

_    ^.  NEXT  REUNION:  1970 

•^  I  I  Herbert  O'Keef,  editor  of 
^J  \J    The    Raleigh   Times,    is    also 

president    of    the    North    Carolina    AP 

Club. 

_    ^  NEXT  REUNION:   1970 

-^  J  Courtney  Sharpe  Ward 
^/  JL  (Mrs.  A.  F.,  Jr.),  formerly 
of  Williamsburg,  Va.,  is  living  in  Lum- 
berton,  N.  C,  and  is  feature  writer  for 
The  Robesonian. 

_    /_  NEXT  REUNION:  1970 

-^  /  Paul  Wright,  Jr.,  President 
m_S  ~^  of  Central  Carolina  Bank  and 
Trust  Co.,  Durham,  was  named  winner 
of  the  Durham  Chamber  of  Commerce's 
annual  Civic  Honor  Award  in  Febru- 
ary. He  was  cited  as  "an  outstanding 
human  being,  a  good  husband  and 
father,  a  hard-working  banker,  a  civic 
leader,  and  a  man  of  compassion  and 
humor." 

MNEXT  REUNION:  1969 
At  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Carolinas'  Council  of  the 
Painting  and  Decorating  Contractors  of 
America,  Ned  H.  May  of  Durham  was 
elected  to  serve  a  three-year  term  on 
the  board  of  control. 

James  H.  Witherspoon,  of  Greens- 
boro, senior  vice  president  of  North 
Carolina  National  Bank,  has  been  given 
the  responsibility  of  the  bank's  opera- 
tions in  central  North  Carolina. 

John  D.  Wright,  who  has  been  in 
the    business    office    at    North    Carolina 


State  University  for  the  past  10  years, 
has  been  named  business  manager  of 
the    University. 

,_     _  NEXT  REUNION:  1969 

•^  ^|  L.  Paul  Rasmussen  m.d.  is 
m_/  _S  an  associate  professor  of 
pediatrics  at  the  University  of  Oregon 
Medical  School,  his  primary  assignment 
being  with  handicapped  children,  par- 
ticularly those  with  cerebral  palsy  and 
mental  retardation. 

The  Shelby  Daily  Star,  newspaper  of 
Henry  Lee  Weathers,  was  given  first 
place  in  the  Community  Service  of  Press 
awards  of  the  Associated  Dailies  of  the 
North  Carolina  Press  Association  at  its 
January  meeting. 

_     f  NEXT  REUNION:  1966 

-^  |  ^  Thomas  C.  Parsons,  Presi- 
_y  \J  dent,  1120— 12th  Avenue, 
Altoona,  Pennsylvania. 

Ella  V.  Ross  a.m.  of  Johnson  City, 
Tenn.,  received  the  "Liberty  Bell"  award 
from  the  State  Bar  Association  last  year. 
She  is  Dean  of  Women  at  East  Tennessee 
State   University. 

Earle  J.  Wentz,  Jr.,  has  been  named 
vice  president  in  charge  of  manufactur- 
ing for  Pannill  Knitting  Co.,  Martins- 
ville, Va. 

_  NEXT  REUNION:  1968 

'^      /     Martha  Culbertson  and  G. 

^y  I  Robert  Bailey  have  moved 
from  Long  Island  to  Seattle,  Wash. 
They  are  both  supervisors  for  Ovation 
Cosmetics,  Inc.,  and  he  is  western  sales 
manager  for  Sterling  Casket  Hardware 
Co. 

Frederick  R.  Lauther  m.e.  has  been 
named  fuel  engineer  for  Bethlehem  Steel 
Corp.  He  joined  the  fuel  division  of 
the  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  plant  in  1939  and 
previously  served  as  assistant  fuel  engi- 
neer. 


1! 


An  auspicious  occasion 
Laying  the  cornerstone  for  West  Campus  in  192t 


^   ^  NEXT  REUNION:  1968 

-^  V_  I  J.  Dewey  Daane,  who  is 
^S  _/  with  the  Federal  Reserve 
System  in  Washington,  and  Edgar  F. 
Shannon,  Jr.,  a.m.  '41,  President  of 
the  University  of  Virginia,  were  two 
of  seven  alumni  elected  to  the  Harvard 
Graduate  Society  Council  last  fall. 

/    *-^  NEXT  REUNION:  1968 

/  I  I     I   Herman  Hermelink  m.f.  of 
■*•  V-/    Charlotte  is  first  vice   presi- 
dent of  the  North  Carolina  Forestry  As- 
sociation. 

*        SILVER  ANNIVERSARY:  1966 

/  I  I  Wallace  E.  Seeman,  Jr., 
1-1.      President,   Box   8677,    Forest 

Hills  Station,  Durham,  North  Carolina. 
Thomas  L.  Mees  of  Wilmington,  Del., 

is   a   sales    representative    for    Delaware 

River  Lumber  Corp. 


Benson  R.  Moore  of  Deerfield,  111., 
is  district  manager  of  Avis  Rent  A  Car 
in   Evanston. 

Mrs.  Norvelle  Goodwin  Tate  a.m. 
is  an  assistant  professor  of  sociology  at 
Radford  College,  Radford,  Va. 

/  /_  NEXT  REUNION:  1967 

/  I  7  On  Feb.  1,  Edmund  W. 
■*-  ~^  Creekmore  assumed  a  posi- 
tion with  the  city  of  Richmond.  He 
and  his  family  lived  previously  in  Hen- 
derson, N.  C,  where  he  was  associated 
with  The  Paul  H.  Rose  Corp. 

/    — .  NEXT  REUNION:  1970 

/  I  ^|  Dr.  Peggy  Heim,  associate 
•A.  _S  secretary  of  the  American 
Association  of  University  Professors,  has 
been  commended  by  a  group  of  college 
and  university  presidents  for  her  report 
at  a  recent  convention  on  "The   Move- 


ment Toward  Militance  among  College 
Teachers."  An  economist,  she  has  been 
a  member  of  the  AAUP  staff  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C,  since  1959.  Earlier  she 
taught  at  San  Francisco  State  College. 
W.  Henry  Nicholson  of  Durham  has 
been  named  president  of  Southernair 
Company,  wholesale  distributing  com- 
pany of  heating  and  air  conditioning 
equipment  and  supplies,  succeeding  his 
father.  Sterling  Nicholson  '22,  who 
was  named  chairman  of  the  board  and 
treasurer.  The  new  president  joined  the 
firm  in  1946  and  was  formerly  its  execu- 
tive  vice   president. 

/   f  NEXT  REUNION:  1971 

/  I  f  "^  Bernard  H.  Thomas,  presi- 
JL  V>/  dent  and  general  manager  of 
Thomas  Motors,  Inc.,  Lexington,  N.  G, 
has  been  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major 
in  the  Air  Force  reserves.  He  is  pres- 
ently  assigned   as    instructor   of      Flight 
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■■,     ■                    '„   h 

Crank 

Self-Starter 


It  took  a  human  self-starter  to  eliminate  the  crank.  General  Motors  engineers  have  been 
inspired  by  that  example  ever  since.  They  have  kept  to  the  trail  laid  down  by  a  genius 
named  Charles  F.  Kettering. 

Back  in  1910,  the  experts  told  Mr.  Kettering  that  a  practical  electric  starter  for  automobile 
engines  was  an  impossibility.  It  took  him  six  months  to  develop  one.  His  self-starter 
eventually  eliminated  the  dangerous  hand-crank,  revolutionizing  motoring  and  putting 
women  in  the  driver's  seat.  His  record  of  scientific  achievement  in  the  decades  that  fol- 
lowed is  without  parallel. 

And  like  this  remarkable  man's  most  famous  invention,  today's  GM  engineer  is  a  self- 
starter— one  who  doesn't  wait  to  be  asked,  who  seeks  out  the  tough  problems  and  sets 
out  to  solve  them. 

They're  a  vital  group,  these  men  of  science  who  follow  the  Kettering  flame— restless, 
curious  and  devoted  to  the  idea  that  nothing  is  so  good  it  can't  be  improved.  Their  collec- 
tive contribution  to  GM's  progress  over  the  years  is  beyond  measure. 


General  Motors  Is  People... 


making  better  things  for  you 


C,  9945th  AFRES,  in  High  Point.  He 
and  Mrs.  Thomas,  the  former  Martha 
Launius  '49,  have  four  children,  the 
youngest  being  a  daughter  born  Oct.  18. 

•  __  NEXT  REUNION:  1968 

/  I       /     Wayne    W.    Coffin    b.d.    is 
I    /       minister  of  the  First  Method- 
ist Church,  Tulsa,   Okla. 

Jack  Y.  Thompson  is  an  engineer 
for  Hughes  Aircraft,  El  Segundo,  Calif. 

BORN:  Fourth  son  to  Gerald  H. 
Moses  and  Fredericka  Smith  Moses 
r.n.  '48,  Milwaukee,  Wise,  on  Feb.  16. 
Named  Richard  Foster. 

/  j~  NEXT  REUNION:  1968 

/  I  Vs    Harry    C.    Hitchcock    m.f. 

JL  v_>J  is  forest  manager  of  the  40,- 
000-acre  reservation  of  ARO,  INC., 
Tullahoma,  Tenn. 

Thor  A.  Levitsky  ph.d.  is  an  associ- 
ate professor  of  German  and  Russian  at 
the  University  of  Waterloo.  Waterloo, 
Ontario,  Canada. 

/  /^v  NEXT  REUNION:  1968 

/  I  V- I   Clara   B.   Bagley   m.ed.   of 

*~  S  Jackson,  Miss.,  is  listed  in 
the  current  edition  of  Who's  Who  of 
American  Women.  As  principal  of 
French  School,  her  desire  is  to  know 
personally  and  serve  its  500  children. 
"She  delights  in  teaching  reading  to 
children.  Their  natural  uninhibited  re- 
sponses to  her  motivation  of  the  lesson 
materials  are  so  rewarding  that  she 
would  not  teach  a  canned  or  rehearsed 
lesson  for  royalty." 

James  M.  Coffee  is  an  associate  pro- 
fessor of  education  and  director  of 
guidance  and  placement  at  Clark  Uni- 
versity, Worcester,  Mass. 

After  living  in  South  America  and 
England  for  eight  years,  Jack  Foster 
and  his  family  have  returned  to  the 
States  and  are  living  in  Mt.  Lakes,  N.  J. 
He  is  an  international  executive  for 
Continental  Insurance. 

Ernest  W.  Lareau  m.e.  is  director 
of  vocational  education  for  Philco  Corp., 
Astoria,  Ore. 


Sterling  D.  Turner  b.d.  '53  live  in 
Bristol,  Va.,  where  he  is  pastor  of  St. 
Luke's  Methodist  Church. 

James  A.  Urban,  a  member  of  the 
law  firm  of  Steed,  Urban  &  Collins,  Or- 
lando, Fla.,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
Board  of  Governors  of  The  Florida  Bar. 
He  is  vice  president  of  the  Orange  Coun- 
ty Bar  Association,  and  since  1963  has 
been  chairman  of  one  of  the  three  Bar 
grievance  committees  in  the  9th  Judicial 
Circuit  which  covers  eight  counties  in 
the  east-central  section  of  the  State. 

_   ^  NEXT  REUNION:  1966 

^|  I  James  L.  Nicholson,  Jr., 
^/  JL  President.  417  W.  Knox 
Street,  Durham,  North  Carolina. 

Thomas  D.  Donegan  a.m.  retired 
from  the  Army  a  year  ago  and  since 
August  has  been  teaching  history  at 
St.  Petersburg  Junior  College,  St.  Peters- 
burg, Fla. 

The  Grossnickles,  William  F.,  Bet- 
ty Depp  '52,  and  their  two  children,  are 
back  in  North  Carolina  after  having 
lived  in  the  Washington,  D.  C,  area  for 
several  years.  Dr.  Grossnickle  received 
the  Ph.D.  in  psychology  from  the  George 
Washington  University  last  June  and  is 
an  assistant  professor  at  East  Carolina 
College,  Greenville. 

Harold  I.  Lindsey  ll.m.  is  professor 
of  law  as  Stetson  University  College  of 
Law,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Robert  C.  Ridout  e.e.  is  sales  engi- 
neer and  head  of  the  Baltimore  district 
office  for  Federal  Pacific  Electric  Com- 
pany.   He  has  two  boys  and  a  girl. 

—    ,_  NEXT  REUNION:  1966 

^N  /  M.  Nkon  Hennessee,  III, 
^S  £•*  President,  Box  3099,  Win- 
ston-Salem,   North    Carolina. 

Robert  E.  Bangle  is  a  district  sales 
manager  for  Abbott  Laboratories  with 
headquarters  in  Knoxville,  Tenn.  He 
is  married  to  Sylvia  Stovall  Bangle 
b.s.m.t.  '53,  and  they  have  two  children. 

BORN  A  son  to  Virginia  Hergart 
Adams  r.n.  and  Charles  A.  Adams,  Jr., 
'54,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  on  Jan.  15. 


to  study  the  Asian  dance  as  it  relates  to 
western  mime. 

Norman  D.  Schellenger  has  been 
promoted  to  district  supervisor  in  the 
Florida  division  of  A.  H.  Robins.  For- 
merly hospital  representative  in  the  Mi- 
ami area,  he  will  now  supervise  the 
Tampa  district. 

MARRIED:  Donald  F.  Castor  to  Betty 
Bowe  on  Jan.  29.  Residence:  Coral 
Gables,  Fla. 

James  A.  Robertson  to  Rowena  E. 
Elliott  on  July  17.  Residence:  South- 
boro,  Mass. 

BORN:  Second  daughter  to  Page  Huck- 
abee  Link  (Mrs.  Clifton  C,  Jr.)  and 
Mr.  Link,  Ednor,  Md.,  on  Jan.  11.  Named 
Sarah  Ann. 

—       /  NEXT  REUNION:  1969 

^|  /  I     Martin    P.    Devlin,    III,    is 

^y  ■*-  director  of  intramurals  for 
Rider  College,  Trenton,  N.  J. 

C.  Henry  Lucas,  assistant  manager 
of  the  Raleigh  mortgage  loan  department 
of  Wachovia  Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  has 
resigned  to  become  head  of  the  newly 
organized  mortgage  loan  department  of 
County  National  Bank,  Middletown, 
N.  Y. 

Chaplain  (Capt.)  Robert  L.  Mat- 
thews USAF  has  served  in  Texas,  Thia- 
land  and  the  Philippines  during  the  past 
year.  At  present  in  San  Antonio,  Texas, 
he  has  recently  had  a  six-weeks  course 
at  Air   University,   Maxwell  AFB,   Ala. 

Charlotte  Bowers  Nelson  (Mrs. 
Gustav  C.)  was  winner  of  one  of  the 
five  CAROL  awards  presented  at  the 
mid-year  convention  of  the  Wisconsin 
Junior  Chamber  of  Commerce  and  Jay- 
cettes.  She  was  selected  from  among  88 
entries  presented  by  44  Wisconsin  Jay- 
cette  chapters  because  of  her  wide  range 
of  accomplishments  and  community  ser- 
vice. A  resident  of  Beloit,  she  is  the 
wife  of  a  Presbyterian  minister  and  the 
mother  of  two  small  children. 

C.  Larry  Rice  of  Tampa,  Fla.,  has 
been  named  vice  president  and  controller 
of  Mary  Carter  Paint  Company,  which 
has  more  than  1,000  stores  in  42  states. 


—    >~  NEXT  REUNION:  1966 

^1  I  I  George  W.  Eaves,  President, 
^  Vx  2403  Wrightwood  Avenue, 
Durham,  North   Carolina. 

U.  Ray  Miller,  Jr.,  of  Jacksonville, 

Fla.,  is  an  auditor  for  Goodyear  Service 

Stores.    He  is  married  and  has  two  sons. 

Betty  Swofford  Turner  m.r.e.  and 


_.     —  NEXT  REUNION:  1969 

^N  -^  E.  Reid  Gilbert,  who  at- 
^  ^/  tended  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin last  year  as  a  doctoral  candidate 
in  theater,  has  a  Fulbright  research  fel- 
lowship this  year  to  study  classical  dance 
drama  in  India.  With  headquarters  in 
New  Delhi,  he  travels  to  various   areas 


—     —  NEXT  REUNION:  1969 

^j  ^|     Allyn    J.    Fischer    b.d.    is 
^  ^r      Chairman  of  the  history  de- 
partment at  Pebble  Hill  School,  DeWitt, 
N.  Y. 

Anna  M.  Ttllou  m.a.t.  works  for 
the  Methodist  Board  of  Missions  as  head 
of  the  department  for  retarded  children 
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W.  P.  Budd,  Jr.,  '36,  President 

&  Treasurer 

B.  M.  Rose  '33,  Vice  Pres.-Sec'y 

J.  B.  Coble  '32,  Sales  Rep. 

BUDD-PIPER 
ROOFING  CO. 

506  Ramseur  St. 
DURHAM,  N.  C. 

BARRETT  BONDED 
ROOFING 

S  HEET  METAL  WORK 

WATERPROOFING 

ABOVE  AND  BELOW 

GRADE 

MASONRY 

RESTORATION 

SAND  BLASTING 

AND 

STEAM-CLEANING 

Phone  or  Mail  Your 

Inquiries  to 

Box  708— Phone  682-2121 


Electricity 

costs 
less  today! 

The  cost  of  almost  every  item  you 
buy  has  practically  doubled  in  the 
past  ten  years,  while  the  cost  per 
unit  of  electric  service  has  actually 
decreased  about  one  third.  Duke 
Power  residential  customers  today 
enjoy  rates  that  are  20%  less  than 
the  national  average! 


DUKE  POWER 


at  Baldwin  Girls  School,  Bangalore, 
India. 

Robert  D.  Weeks,  Jr.,  is  second  vice- 
president,  United  States  Department  of 
The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank,  New  York 
City.    He  lives  in  Brooklyn. 

—  ><       TENTH  REUNION:  1966 

|  i~\  Bryant  T.  Aldridge,  Presi- 
*S  Vy  dent,  107  Buckingham  Road, 
Greenville,  South  Carolina. 

W.  D.  (Dub)  Fesperman,  chief  as- 
sistant coach  in  charge  of  defense  at 
Tulane  for  the  past  three  years,  will  be 
defensive  coach  at  Georgia  Tech  next 
year. 

Jewell  Wood  Hall  (Mrs.  Charles 
M.)  of  Charlotte,  N.  C,  is  an  advertis- 
ing consultant  with  Laney-Smith  Adver- 
tising Agency. 

Barbara  Ann  Vossler  Lepper  (Mrs. 
Lewis)  and  her  family,  which  includes 
three  boys  and  a  girl,  live  in  Springfield, 
Va.  Major  Lepper  is  stationed  at  the 
Pentagon. 

BORN:  Third  child  and  second  daugh- 
ter to  Joan  Daniels  Lafferty  (Mrs. 
Robert  S.,  Jr.)  and  Mr.  Lafferty,  Miami 
Shores,  Fla.,  on  Jan.  10.  Named  Amy 
Steel. 

ADOPTED:  First  child  and  daughter, 
born  on  Jan.  14,  by  Mary  Nell  Sill- 
mon  Tully  b.s.n.  and  Harry'  Tully 
b.s.m.  '59,  m.d.  '60,  Redding,  Calif. 
Named  Debra  Leigh. 

—  _  NEXT  REUNION:  1967 

^|  /  Works  of  Robert  Benson 
^  I  were  shown  at  the  Stable 
Gallery,  New  York  City,  from  Feb.  15 
through   March  5. 

Bernie  Blaney,  football  coach  at 
Durham  High  School  and  "Coach  of  the 
Year"  among  all  North  Carolina's  coach- 
es of  1-A  through  4-A  teams  because  of 
his  12-0  record  for  the  past  season, 
was  named  Durham's  Outstanding  Young 
Man  of  the  Year,  receiving  the  Junior 
Chamber  of  Commerce  1966  Distin- 
guished Service  Award. 

James  B.  Griffin  is  an  accountant 
for  Arthur  Andersen  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Daniel  S.  Grubb  m.a.t.  is  a  candi- 
date for  the  Ph.D.  at  the  University  of 
Michigan.    He  lives  in  Dexter. 

Jack  Mansfield  b.d.  of  Durham  is 
helping  to  organize  an  Outward  Bound 
School  in  the  southeastern  region  of  the 
United  States.  The  first  in  this  area 
and  one  of  five  in  the  nation,  the  school 
is  based  on  the  concept  that  "experience 


in  encountering  physical  and  intellectual 
danger  leads  to  a  self-comprehension 
which  enables  one  to  persevere  when 
confronted  with  challenge." 

A  citation  presented  by  the  Fort 
Wayne,  Ind.,  Council  on  Human  Rela- 
tions to  Rev.  Ellwood  K.  Smith  com- 
mended him  "for  bringing  new  hope  to 
the  people  whom  he  serves.  In  his 
daily  contacts  he  has  demonstrated  lead- 
ership, dedication  and  rich  service  in 
the  field  of  human  relations."  A  grad- 
uate of  Perkins  School  of  Theology, 
S.M.U.,  he  is  pastor  of  the  Neighbor- 
hood Methodist  Church  Center. 

MARRIED:  Barry  Willett  Torgensen 
to  Rosemary  Frances  Costigan  on  Dec. 
27.    Residence:   Seattle,  Wash. 

BORN:  Third  child  and  second  son  to 
Barbara  Bell  Eshbaugh  (Mrs.  W. 
Goodrich)  and  Mr.  Eshbaugh,  Fort 
Myers,  Fla.,  on  Jan.  4.  Named  Calvin 
Bell. 


—  f^  NEXT  REUNION:  1968 

j  ^C  Judith  Elizabeth  Brugh  is 
^  ^J  an  editor  for  Harcourt-Brace 
&  World  Book  Co.,  New  York  City. 

Joan  K.  Goforth  m.a.t.  is  a  teacher 
at  Rutherfordton-Spindale  High  School, 
Rutherfordton,  N.  C. 

Stephen  G.  Young  is  practicing  law 
with  the  firm  of  Coleman  &  Wallace, 
Buckhannon,  W.  Va.  He  and  Mrs.  Young 
have  two  children. 

MARRIED:  Lt.  Thomas  T.  Wright 
U.S.N,  to  Betty  Jo  Walston  on  Jan.  29. 
Residence:    Pascagoula,    Miss. 

—  f^.  NEXT  REUNION:  1969 

j  ^- J  George  Dutrow  (m.f.  '60) 
^  S  is  out  of  service  and  has  re- 
turned to  Duke  to  work  for  a  Ph.D.  in 
forestry.  He  is  married  and  has  two 
daughters. 

For  the  past  year  George  H.  Jaspert 
has  been  advertising  sales  manager  for 
WLCS,  Baton  Rouge's  No.  1  formula 
radio  station.  He  and  his  wife,  the  for- 
mer Clara  Watters  '60,  and  their  two 
children  have  been  in  Louisiana  since 
1963. 

Max  L.  McCormack,  Jr.,  m.f.  (d.f. 
'63)  teaches  and  does  research  for  the 
forestry  department  of  the  University  of 
Vermont,  and  Corley  McDonald  Mc- 
Cormack b.s.n.  '60  is  working  part- 
time  in  a  nursing  home.  They  have  a 
girl  and  a  boy,  4Vi  and  2Vi  respectively. 

Harry  J.  O'Connor,  Jr.,  ll.b.  of 
Greensboro,  N.  C,  has  an  office  for  the 
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There's  a  Place  for  You 
During  Commencement 


SO   WHY    NOT    COME    TO    THE    CAMPUS. 

It  seldom  rains  and  the  weekend  prom- 
ises to  be  a  gala  affair.  Particular 
care  has  been  taken  in  making  ar- 
rangements for  the  reunion  classes: 
1916;  1917  and  1918;  1925,  1926, 
1927,  and  1928;  1936;  1941;  1950, 
1951,  and  1952;  and  1956.  And  for 
the  Half  Century  Club,  too.  Each 
group  will  have  its  own  schedule  of 
events — dinners,  dancing,  and  a 
chance  to  talk. 

BUT  YOU  DON'T  HAVE  TO  BE  IN  A 

reunion  class  to  find  something  to  do. 
Activities  abound.  There's  the  Alum- 
ni Golf  Tournament,  campus  tours, 
Hoof   'n'    Horn's   production    of   Pa- 


jama  Game,  lawn  concert  by  the  Duke 
band,  an  organ  recital,  and  a  carillon 
recital,  too.  And  for  the  eighth  year 
in  a  row  the  Alumni  Lecture  Series. 
This  year  three  Duke  professors  will 
discuss  "Twenty-five  Years  of  Amer- 
ican Foreign  Policy."  There's  some- 
thing for  every  taste. 

AND    YOU    CAN    BRING    THE    CHILDREN 

without  any  worry.  Enroll  them  in 
the  Junior- Versity  Program.  Anyone 
from  seven  years  on  up  qualifies.  The 
cost  is  small.  First  child  $7.00,  each 
additional  brother  or  sister  $6.00. 

AND    YOU   CAN    LIVE    ON    CAMPUS,    TOO. 

Dorms  in  Kilgo  and  Few  Quadrangles 


will  be  available.  Rooms  are  assigned 
by  classes.  A  modest  $2.50  per  per- 
son per  night.  And  this  includes  linen 
and  maid  service. 

THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  GENERAL 

Alumni  Association  will  also  be  held. 
This  is  the  only  time  during  the  year 
when  all  alumni  are  brought  together 
under  the  same  roof.  Come  and  elect 
your  officers  and  hear  University  Pres- 
ident Douglas  M.  Knight.  The  College 
of  Engineering  Alumni  Association 
will  also  meet. 

IT   SELDOM    RAINS    AND    THE    WEEKEND 

promises  to  be  a  gala  affair.  So  why 
not  come  to  the  campus. 


Duke  University  National  Council  Standing  Committee  on  Special  Events:  Horace  W.  Fowler  '30,  chairman;  Dr.  Charles 
R.  Vail  BSEE  '37;  Wallace  E.  Seeman,  Jr.,  '41;  Emily  Smither  Long  (Mrs.  J.  D.)  '42;  Virginia  Suiter  Gavin  (Mrs.  W.  Edwin) 
'46;  John  E.  Featherston  '54. 

Reunion  Chairmen:  Half  Century  Club — Floyd  S.  Bennett  '12;  1916 — James  H.  Coman;  1917-1918 —  The  Reverend  Leon  M. 
Hall  '17  and  Kathleen  Hamlen  Watkins  (Mrs.  R.  H.)  '18;  1925,  1926,  1927,  1928— Gordon  H.  Rosser  '27;  1936— Mary  Seed  Cox 
Mrs.  R.  C);  1941— Thomas  F.  Connelly;  1950,  1951,  1952—  Dr.  John   O.   Blackburn   '51;    1956— James  L.  Bennett,  Jr. 
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SEEMAN  PRINTERY  INC. 

DURHAM-CHAPEL  HILL  BLVD. 


T 


Serving  Industry 

and 

Education 

in  the 


Southeast  for  Over  Seventy-nine  Years 


general  practice  of  law.  Formerly  as- 
sistant clerk  in  Guilford  Superior  Court, 
he  is  married  and  has  a  daughter. 

Christin  Gonis  Samaha  (Mrs.  Rich- 
ard) (a.m.  '60)  is  editor  of  books  for 
Allyn  &  Bacon,  Boston,  Mass. 

James  G.  Woolery  is  a  consulting 
actuary  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 

BORN:  First  child  and  daughter  to 
James  E.  Miller  and  Mrs.  Miller, 
Greenbrae,  Calif.,  on  Sept.  8.  Named 
Julia  Christine. 


f  ^  NEXT  REUNION:  1970 

|"^|  I  Roderick  Gerwe  completed 
\J\J  the  work  for  his  Ph.D.  de- 
gree in  chemistry  at  Florida  State  Uni- 
versity last  September  and  on  Nov.  1 
went  to  Karlsruhe,  Germany,  for  a  year 
of  post  doctoral  research  on  a  NATO 
fellowship.  His  wife  is  Barbara  Wil- 
liams Gerwe  '62. 

Bennett  W.  Goodspeed  of  Westport, 
Conn.,  is  in  market  research  for  Comp- 
ton's  Advertising  Agency,  New  York 
City.  He  is  married  and  has  a  two-year 
old  son. 

John  H.  Grubb  is  in  the  retail  furni- 
ture business  in  Purcellville,  Va. 

Charles  B.  Hartwig  is  supervisor  of 
inventory  and  production  planning  for 
the  Duquesne,  Pa.,  works  of  U.  S.  Steel 
Corp. 

Thomas  Wilson  (m.d.  '64),  Jeanne 
Thomas  Wilson  '62,  and  their  young 
son  are  living  in  Durham  while  Dr.  Wil- 
son is  a  resident  in  ob-gyn  at  Duke  Med- 
ical Center.  In  July  he  will  enter  the 
Air  Force  as  a  captain. 

MARRIED:  R.  Elizabeth  Clark  to 
Richard  G.  Stone,  Jr.,  on  Dec.  29.  Resi- 
dence: Knoxville,  Tenn. 

BORN:  A  daughter  to  Stephen  L. 
Gergen  and  Mrs.  Gergen,  Durham, 
N.  C,  on  Jan.  2.  Named  Lory  Allison. 
A  daughter  to  Lee  Day  Theriot  and 
E.  Dennis  Theriot,  Jr.,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  on  Jan.  22.    Named  Sharon  Gail. 

a  NEXT  REUNION:  1967 

Thomas  R.  Atkins,  instruc- 
tor in  dramatic  art  at  Hol- 
lins  College,  Virginia,  is  the  author  of 
"The  Photographer,"  a  one-act  play 
which  was  produced  in  February  as  the 
College's  entry  in  the  Virginia  College 
Drama  Festival. 

David  W.  Deamer,  Jr.,  who  received 
the  Ph.D.  in  June  from  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity, is  a  post  doctoral  fellow  in  the 


Department  of  Physiology,  University  of 
California,  Berkeley. 

Myron  A.  Goodman  is  a  physician  at 
University  Hospital  and  Hillman  Clinic, 
Birmingham,  Ala. 

Henry  D.  Hester,  Jr.,  a  student  at 
Juilliard  School  of  Music,  New  York 
City,  expects  to  receive  the  M.S.  degree 
in  music  at  the  end  of  the  spring  se- 
mester. 

While  Tom  E.  Leib  m.e.  is  working 
for  a  Master's  in  industrial  administra- 
tion at  Carnegie  Tech,  his  wife,  Bettsy 
Creich  Leib  b.s.n.  '62,  is  an  instructor 
at  Allegheny  General  Hospital  School 
of  Nursing. 

Stanley  N.  Lundine,  a  1964  grad- 
uate of  the  New  York  University  School 
of  Law,  is  practicing  law  with  Alfred 
G.  Ford  '46,  in  the  firm  of  Ford  &  Lun- 
dine. Jamestown,  N.  Y.  He  is  also  as- 
sociate corporation  counsel  for  the  City 
of  Jamestown.  Mrs.  Lundine,  the  former 
Karol  Ludwig  '62,  received  her  Mas- 
ter's in  English  from  N.Y.U.  also  in 
1964  and  teaches  at  Panama  (N.Y.) 
Central  High  School. 

The  Minah  twins  have  gone  their 
separate  ways  since  leaving  Duke.  Galen 
is  in  the  Graduate  School  of  Architecture 
at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  and  is 
president  of  the  student  body.  Recently 
he  represented  the  University  at  the 
Student  Forum  of  the  American  Insti- 
tute of  Architecture  in  Washington.  A 
senior  at  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina School  of  Dentistry,  Glenn  was 
one  of  three  students  who  examined  and 
cleaned  teeth  for  800  Head  Start  chil- 
dren in  three  western  North  Carolina 
counties  last  summer.  They  reported  the 
work  as  "valuable  and  rewarding  ex- 
perience." 

Louise  Green  Patikas  (Mrs.  Takis) 
and  her  husband  graduated  from  Van- 
derbilt  University  Medical  School  last 
June  and  are  interns  there  this  year.  Her 
specialty  is  pediatrics  and  his  is  neuro- 
surgery. 

A.  John  Wilson,  III  (b.d.  '65),  as- 
sociate director  of  religious  activities  at 
Duke  University,  became  assistant  chap- 
lain at  the  United  States  Military  Acad- 
emy at  West  Point  on  March  I.  In 
addition  to  preaching  once  a  month  in 
the  West  Point  Chapel,  he  will  assume 
broad  pastoral  and  Christian  education 
responsibilities.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wilson 
have  two  daughters. 

MARRIED:  Joanne  Porter  b.s.n.  to 
Richard  A.  Stern  on  May  1,  1965.  Resi- 
dence: San  Mateo,  Calif. 

Creighton  B.  Wright   (m.d.  '65)  to 
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Commitment 


The  Age  of  Space  is  also  the  Age  of 
Land  and  Sea.  At  Lockheed  there  are 
no  environmental  limits  to  techno- 
logical exploration  and  progress. 
On  land :  highly  advanced  vehicle 
systems  for  missions  of  the  future. 
In  the  sea :  deep  submersibles  to 
probe  the  ocean  depths,  Poseidon 
and  Polaris  to  keep  the  peace.  In 
space :  Agena,  most  versatile 
vehicle  system  of  the  age. 
Engineers  and  scientists  are  invited 
to  write  Mr.  K.  R.  Kiddoo, 
Professional  Placement  Manager, 
Sunnyvale,  California.  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer. 

LOCKHEED 

MISSILES  A  SPACE  COMPANY 

Sunnyvale.  California  •  Huntsville,  Alabama 


BRAME 

SPECIALTY[COMPANY 
Wholesale  Paper 

949  Wafhinirlun  Si.  801  S.  Church  St. 

DURHAM.  IS.  C.     ROCKY  MOUNT.  N.  C. 

Serving  i\orth  Carolina  Siru-p  1924 


CHAPEL  HILL  SCHOOL 

Est.  1857.  Chapel  Hill  is  a  girls'  school 
offering  carefully  supervised  College  Prep 
&  General  Courses  in  Grades  9-12.  Appli- 
cants are  accepted  from  U.S.A.  &  many 
foreign  countries.  An  enrollment  of  165 
allows  for  small  classes,  individualized  at- 
tention. Although  only  10  miles  from 
Boston,  the  45-acre  campus  offers  a  country 
atmosphere.  Special  classes  in  English  for 
foreign  students,  "How-to-Study"  and  Col- 
lege Board  Review  are  offered.  Also, 
Typing,  Art,  Music,  Drama.  Excellent 
library.  Social  events  are  held  with  boys' 
schools  close  by  and  athletic  teams  compete 
with  local  girls'  schools.  An  8-week  SUM- 
MER SESSION,  Grades  7-12,  offers  credit 
in  review  and  new  subjects.  Riding,  out- 
door activities.      Pool. 

327-F   Lexington    Street 
Wnltham,  Mass.  02154 
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Carolyn  Eleanor  Craver  on  Jan.  29. 
Residence:   Durham. 

f  ^  FIRST  REUNION:  1967 

\\  /  Joel  Arrington  is  editor  of 
V/  ^^  the  North  Carolina  Travel 
and  Promotion  Division.  He  lives  in 
Raleigh. 

H.  Wayne  Grant  ll.b.  is  a  partner 
in  the  law  firm  of  Williams  &  Grant, 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Since  last  November  J.  David  Mc- 
Millin  has  been  in  inventory  control 
for  Texas  Instruments,  Dallas,  Texas. 

Samuel  S.  So  is  an  associate  physicist 
for  IBM  in  Endicott,  N.  Y. 

MARRIED:  Anne  H.  Hamilton  to  Ice- 
land James  Salisbury,  Jr.,  on  June  26. 
Residence:  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

Donald  T.  Meyer  a.m.  to  Sandra 
Anne  Heagy  g  on  Dec.  2.  Residence: 
Durham. 

BORN:  First  child  and  daughter  to 
Gail  Eastwood  Dean  (Mrs.  James  N.) 
and  Mr.  Dean,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  on  Jan.  29. 
Named  Erica  Ann. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Gara 
Greef  Fenton  (Mrs.  Edward  R.)  and 
Corporal  Fenton,  Havelock,  N.  C,  on 
Oct.  4.    Named  Lynn  Margaret. 

A  son  to  Benton  S.  Satterfield  m.d. 
and  Mrs.  Satterfield,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  on 
Jan.  23. 

S~  ,-  FIRST  REUNION:   1967 

V/  _x  Dave  A.  Dammann  is  doing 
outstanding  work  for  the  Job  Corps  as 
a  recruiter  in  the  Atlanta,  Ga.,  area. 
Not  only  does  he  find  the  youngsters  to 
attend  camp,  but  he  follows  their  prog- 
ress after  they  are  placed.  His  wife. 
Carrell  Ann  Larmore  Dammann,  is 
studying  for  a  Ph.D.  at  Emory. 

Stephen  E.  Doyle  ll.b.  is  an  at- 
torney in  the  international  and  satellite 
communications  division  of  the  Federal 
Communications  Commission,  Washing- 
ton. 

Edward  S.  Godbold  is  a  senior  semi- 
nary student  at  Southern  Methodist  Uni- 
versity, Dallas,  Texas. 

Nancy  Jean  Harling  m.a.t.  teaches 
at  Woodham  High  School,  Pensacola, 
Fla. 

MARRIED:  Abe  Walston,  II  m.d.  to 
Mary  Dyer  Robb  '65  on  Dec.  29. 
Residence:    Durham. 

Geoffrey  D.  Ward  to  Cynthia  Jane 
Rice  on  Dec.  31.  Residence:  Brentwood, 
Mo. 

BORN:     First    child    and    daughter    to 
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Eva  Josko  Gueron  (Mrs.  Carlos)  and 
Professor  Gueron,  Caracas,  Venezuela, 
on  Jan.  8. 

A  son  to  Joel  Morris  and  Mrs. 
Morris,  Durham,  N.  C,  on  Jan.  13. 
Named  Joel  Joseph,  Jr. 

S~      /  FIRST  REUNION:  1970 

|  ~\/  I  Frank  H.  Ewing,  HI  is  tak- 
V-/  A  ing  graduate  work  in  busi- 
ness administration  at  George  Washing- 
ton University.  He  lives  in  Arlington, 
Va. 

Betsy  Alden  Turecky  (Mrs.  Rob- 
ert) writes  that  she  finished  the  work 
for  her  Master's  in  English  at  Indiana 
University  last  semester  and  has  moved 
to  Richardson,  Texas.  Her  husband 
works  for  Texas  Instruments  in   Dallas. 

Thomas  Lee  Walker,  Elaine  Jen- 
kins Walker  and  their  young  son  are 
living  in  Charlotte,  N.  C,  where  Mr. 
Walker  is  computer  aide  in  the  com- 
puter department  of  General  Electric. 

Grayson  B.  Watson  b.d.  is  pastor  of 
St.  Claude  Heights  Methodist  Church, 
Arabi,  La.,  which  is  in  the  greater  New 
Orleans  metropolitan  area. 

William  E.  Watson  has  been  pro- 
moted to  actuarial  assistant  in  the  Pru- 
dential Insurance  Company's  corporate 
home  office,  Newark.  He  and  Mrs.  Wat- 
son reside  in  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

MARRIED:  L.  Lucinda  Courtney  to 
Charles  P.  Brown.  Residence:  Chapel 
Hill,  N.  C. 

Judith  E.  Greenleaf  to  Charles  S. 
Hamlin  on  June  29.  Residence:  Togo, 
West   Africa. 

Frances  Marsh  to  Donald  J.  Krogstad 
on  June  19.   Residence:  Allston,  Mass. 

James  S.  Mayson  m.d.  to  Angela 
Bryan.    Residence:   New  London,  Conn. 

BORN:  A  daughter  to  John  C.  An- 
drews b.d.  and  Mrs.  Andrews,  Hender- 
son, N.  C,  on  Feb.  16.  Named  Mar- 
garet Catherine. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Ray  L. 
Cox,  II,  m.e.  and  Mrs.  Cox,  Charlotte, 
N.  C,  on  Feb.  3.  Named  Mariana 
Landis. 

First  child  and  son  to  Sandra  Fred- 
erick Seeber  (a.m.  '65)  and  Ronald 
G.  Seeber  ll.b.,  Durham,  N.  C,  on 
Jan.  1.   Named  Curt  Anthony. 

f  ^  FIRST  REUNION:  1970 

f  "\  J  Betsy  K.  Caudle  is  in  the 
V-/.^  personnel  training  program 
at  Davidson's  Department  Store,  Atlanta, 
Ga. 


Emilia  St.  Amand  Harley  (Mrs. 
Colin  E.)  and  her  husband  have  moved 
to  New  York  City,  where  Mr.  Harley 
will  study  for  a  Master's  in  tax  law  at 
N.Y.U. 

Wenonah  C.  Heyl  is  an  editorial 
and  production  assistant  with  the  Bu- 
reau of  Social  Science  Research,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Andrew  F.  Long,  Jr.,  ph.d.  is  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  at  St.  Andrews 
Presbyterian  College,  Laurinburg,  N.  C. 

Stanley  A.  Nicholson  ph.d.  is  a 
program  economist  with  the  Agency 
for  International  Development,  Lagos, 
Nigeria. 

Sandra  J.  Robinson  is  doing  research 
at  the  Population  Center  Study,  Har- 
vard College,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Rufus  B.  Turner  ed.d.  is  principal 
of  the  high  school  in  Burgaw,  N.  C. 

MARRIED:  Maurine  Doggett  to 
Charles  G.  Stephens.  Residence:  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Martin  Douglas  Fischer  to  Sarah 
N.  White  '66  on  Jan.  29.  Residence: 
New  York  City. 

Edward  W.  Fishback,  Jr.,  c.e.  to 
Meredith  Taylor  on  Dec.  29.  Residence: 
Bartow,  Fla. 

Grady  Thomas  Helms,  Jr.,  to  Martha 
A.  House  on  Jan.  30.  Residence:  Wil- 
mington, N.  C. 

Joanna  S.  Martin  to  Hugh  Mac- 
Millan,  Jr.,  on  June  8.  Residence:  Ox- 
ford,  England. 

Milton  S.  McLain  to  Mary  Lillian 
Coggin  on  Oct.  2.  Residence:  Bound- 
brook,  N.  J. 

Barbara  L.  Newton  to  William  C. 
Looper  on  Nov.  27.  Residence:  Dur- 
ham, N.   C. 

Carolyn  Suzanne  Odom  to  Terry  H. 
Little  on  Nov.  26.  Residence:  Durham, 
N.  C. 

Ruth  M.  Sutch  to  Laurence  E. 
Miller.    Residence:   Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Michael  Lee  Tewell,  Jr.,  c.e.  to 
Joan  A.  Scurlock  on  Nov.  20.  Residence: 
Burlington,  N.   C. 

BORN:  First  child  and  son  to  Roberta 
Humphrey  Elkins  (Mrs.  Charles  L.) 
m.a.t.  and  Mr.  Elkins,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  on  Nov.  29. 


|  ~\  /  Mary  L.  Brown  of  Beatrice, 
V^/  /  Neb.,  has  graduated  as  a 
United  Air  Lines  stewardess  and  is  serv- 
ing aboard  flights  out  of  Chicago's 
O'Hare    International   Airport. 


Deaths 

Richard  E.  Jordan  '04  of  Lynchburg, 
Va.,  died  on  June  10,  1965. 

Dr.  Harden  F.  Taylor  '13,  a  marine 
scientist  and  a  chemist  who  held  many 
patents  in  food  technology,  died  on 
Feb.  4  at  his  home  in  New  York  City. 
From  1930  to  1944  he  was  president  of 
the  Atlantic  Coast  Fisheries  Company, 
one  of  the  first  concerns  to  introduce 
quick-frozen  foods  on  a  commercial 
scale.  He  was  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Institute  of  Fisheries 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
from  1947  to  1960,  president  of  the 
New  York  Academy  of  Sciences  in  1947- 
48,  president  of  the  American  Institute 
of  New  York  City  in  1951,  and  a 
former  president  of  the  Fortnightly  Club. 
Surviving  are  his  widow  and  three 
brothers. 

Elizabeth  Jones  Phillips  (Mrs. 
P.  P.)  '14  died  on  Jan.  29.  A  resident 
of  Durham  for  many  years,  she  was  at 
one  time  assistant  librarian  for  the 
Durham  Public  Library.  Surviving,  in 
addition  to  her  husband,  is  a  son,  Pres- 
on  P.  Phillips,  Jr.,  '43,  a.m.  '43  of 
Chattanooga,  Tenn. 

Thomas  D.  Bass  '20  died  on  Feb.  4 
following  a  brief  illness.  A  resident  of 
Durham,  he  worked  for  Virginia-Caro- 
lina Chemical  Corp.  for  many  years. 
Surviving  are  his  wife,  a  daughter,  and 
a  son,  Herbert  Dillard  Bass  '56  of 
Seattle,  Wash. 

Marcia  Russell  Gobbel  a.m.  '28 
died  in  Durham  on  Feb.  4.  She  was  the 
wife  of  Luther  L.  Gobbel  '18,  a.m.  '27, 
president  emeritus  of  Lamberth  College 
and,  for  17  years,  president  of  Greens- 
boro College.  They  had  recently  returned 
to  Durham  to  make  their  home.  In  ad- 
dition to  Dr.  Gobbel,  she  is  survived  by 
her  mother,  Mrs.  Elbert  Russell,  wife  of 
the  late  Dean  Russell  of  the  Duke  Di- 
vinity School;  a  son,  L.  Russell  Gobbel 
'52  of  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  and  a  daughter. 

Dr.  John  H.  Lotz,  Jr.,  '28,  a  derma- 
tologist in  Memphis,  Tenn.,  died  on  Jan. 
29.  His  widow,  a  son  and  a  daughter 
survive. 

Margaret  Bennett  Hurt  '30,  widow 
of  Dr.  J.  Meriwether  Hurt,  died  in  Black- 
stone,  Va.,  on  Dec.  22.  Surviving  are  a 
daughter  and  two  sons. 

Ruth  Stanley  '31   died   on  Jan.  22 


in  Durham,  where  she  had  made  her 
home  for  many  years.  She  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  service  department  of 
Duke  Power  Company.  Surviving  are 
her  father,   a   brother   and  three   sisters. 

Walter  Lee  Nicholson  '33  died  on 
Sept.  28,  1965,  in  the  Veterans  Hospital. 
Columbia,  S.  C.    One  son  survives. 

Mary  Pethick  Robinson  '39.  wife 
of  Roger  W.  Robinson  of  Briarcliff 
Manor,  N.  Y.,  died  on  Dec.  20.  In 
addition  to  her  husband  and  children, 
survivors  include  a  sister.  Sylvia  Pethick 
Maltby  (Mrs.  Lucius  F.,  Jr.)  '41  of 
Wallingford.   Conn. 

Elizabeth  Robinson  Rebol  '41  of 
Ft.  Lauderdale,  Fla.,  died  on  Dec.  18. 
The  widow  of  Raymond  Rebol,  she  is 
survived   by   three  sons. 

I.  Grant  Dunlap  b.d.  '47  died  on 
Dec.  14  in  his  home  in  Detroit,  Mich. 
Because  of  ill  health,  he  had  been  re- 
tired since  1964.  During  his  active 
ministry,  Mr.  Grant  served  churches  in 
Royal  Oak  and  Detroit,  and  for  5Vi 
years  he  was  with  the  Division  of  Na- 
tional Mission.  Department  of  Finance 
and  Field  Service.  Surviving,  in  addi- 
tion to  Mrs.  Dunlap,  are  two  sons. 

Louis  E.  Bumgartner  ph.d.  '56,  an 
associate  professor  of  history  at  the 
University  of  Georgia.  Athens,  died  on 
Dec.  23  of  a  heart  attack.  He  had 
served  on  the  faculties  of  Birmingham- 
Southern  College  and  the  University  of 
Denver  before  going  to  the  University  of 
Georgia  in  1963.  A  specialist  in  Cen- 
tral American  history,  he  had  written 
many  articles  and  reviews  for  profes- 
sional periodicals.  He  is  survived  by  his 
wife  and  two  sons. 

Mohiuddin  Ahmed  ph.d.  '63,  Senior 
Reader  in  the  Department  of  Economics 
at  Rajshahi  University,  East  Pakistan, 
on  leave  with  the  Department  of  Demog- 
raphy at  the  Australian  National  Uni- 
versity, was  killed  in  a  helicopter  crash 
on  Feb.  3  near  Dacca.  He  had  returned 
to  Pakistan  for  two  months  to  gather 
materials  for  research.  His  wife  and 
two  small  children,  who  survive,  have 
returned  to  Dacca. 

Clint  C.  Jennison  '65,  who  was  at- 
tending a  New  York  professional  school, 
was  killed  in  an  auto-motorcycle  collision 
in  New  York  City  on  Feb.  4.  She  and 
a  young  Florida  man  were  riding  on  the 
bike  which  collided  with  the  automo- 
mile.  Her  parents,  Col.  John  C.  Jen- 
nison '43  and  Clarinda  Jackson  Jenni- 
son  '39,  and  three  brothers  survive. 


Gifts  a  Problem? 


For    a    distinguished    gift,    Duke    etchings, 
plates,     or    a     Duke    chair    is    the    perfect 


CHAIR:  Black  with  gold  trim,  Duke  seal 
embossed  on  back,  black  arms,  $33.00, 
cherry  arms.  $34.00,  shipped  express  collect 
from    Gardner,    Mass. 

DUKE  ETCHINGS  by  artist  Louis  Orr. 
Three  campus  scenes  available:  South  End 
of  Main  Quadrangle ;  Epworth  Inn ;  The 
Woman's  College  Auditorium.  11  x  13 
inches.     $18.00    each. 

DUKE  WEDGWOOD  PLATES  in  blue  or 
mulberry  on  white.  $3.50  each,  $20.00  for 
six  scenes,  $36.00  a  set  of  12  scenes — Old 
Trinity,  Washington  Duke,  Craven  Memo- 
rial Hall,  Southgate,  East  Duke,  Union 
and  Auditorium  (East),  Chapel  Tower, 
Vista  of  Chapel,  Medical  School,  Kilgo, 
Library,  Crowell.  Add  60  cents  for  pack- 
ing and  mailing  one  plate,  plus  10  cents 
for  each  additional  plate  in  order. 

(Add   3%   sales   tax   for  all   N.    C.   orders) 

To  place  orders  or  for  further  information 
write   the    Alumni    Office. 


Durham     Engraving 
Company 

Quality  Craftsmanship 
Since  1927 

POST  OFFICE    BOX    771,  DURHAM,  N.  C 


THE  BAYLOR  SCHOOL 

Accredited  scholarship.  College  prep  since 
1893.  Boys  boarding  14-18,  day  12-18. 
Semi-military.  Endowed  awards.  Ideal  lo- 
cation. Modern  facilities.  New  science 
and  library  building.  Athletics  all  ages. 
Attend  own  church.  SUMMER  CAMP 
for  boys  8-15.  Write  for  illustrated  catalog. 
121  Cherokee  Road,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  37401 
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Walker 


Harvill 


TOBERMAN 


Crable 


Andrus 


Newsmakers 


Dr.  William  B.  Walker  '49  was 
interested  in  a  career  in  business 
from  the  very  beginning  of  his  college 
days  at  Duke.  He  said  so  on  his 
registration  card.  The  Xerox  Cor- 
poration's announcement  of  his  pro- 
motion to  director  of  personnel  prac- 
tices is  a  further  realization  of  these 
early  business  goals. 

Dr.  Walker  earned  his  doctorate  at 
Western  Reserve  University  in  1954 
after  having  taken  his  master's  in  in- 
dustrial psychology  at  N.  C.  State.  A 
native  of  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  he 
worked  for  General  Electric  first  as  a 
research  psychologist  and  then  as  con- 
sultant for  public  and  employee  rela- 
tions research  and  behavioral  research 
until  his  appointment  as  manager,  pro- 
fessional relations,  in  1960.  He  joined 
Xerox  in  1963.  Dr.  Walker  has  been 
in  the  enviable  position  of  being  able 
to  combine  a  business  career  with  sat- 
isfying research  activities. 


No  Suitcase 

"I'm  glad  that  I  didn't  get  a  suit- 
case," said  the  president  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Arizona,  Richard  A.  Harvill 
MA  '27,  LLD  '59,  at  a  recognition 
dinner  in  his  honor  attended  by  over 
500  Arizonans.  What  he  did  receive 
was  the  first  Regent's  Medal  conferred 
by  the  State  Board  of  Regents  "for 
outstanding  service"  as  well  as  the 
;  praise  of  grateful  friends  and  ac- 
quaintances. 
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President  Harvill  began  his  career 
at  the  University  in  1934  as  an  assis- 
tant professor  of  economics.  He  be- 
came chief  administrator  of  the  insti- 
tution in  1951.  He  was  described  at 
the  banquet  as  the  man  who  has 
"awarded  60  per  cent  of  all  the  degrees 
granted  by  the  University  of  Arizona" 
and  84  per  cent  of  its  doctorates.  He 
also  has  supervised  construction  of 
one-half  of  the  campus  buildings. 

The  Organizer 

Proponents  of  women's  rights  would 
be  proud  of  Lucy  Guild  Toberman 
(Mrs.  Homer)  AM  '32,  who  was  the 
lone  female  representative  when  the 
Project  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
Volunteer  Health  and  Welfare  Agen- 
cies of  the  United  States  met  in  New 
York  during  October.  She  represented 
the  Social  Service  Commission  in  the 
City  of  Los  Angeles. 

Mrs.  Toberman  seems  to  thrive  on 
activity.  In  addition  to  being  vice 
president  of  the  Social  Service  Com- 
mission, she  is  a  member  of  the  Los 
Angeles  Junior  League,  founder  of 
the  local  Carriage  Club,  Hollywood 
Bowl  Patroness  Committee,  and  nu- 
merous other  civic  organizations.  She 
also  has  five  children. 


Research  Recognized 

Several  years  ago  the  Dow  Chemical 
Company    established    the    rating    of 


senior  research  physicist  to  recognize 
outstanding  research  contributions 
within  the  company.  Dr.  George  F. 
Crable  PhD  '51,  an  undergraduate 
chemist  turned  graduate  physicist,  was 
recently  promoted  to  the  senior  posi- 
tion. 

The  native  of  New  Castle,  Pennsyl- 
vania, was  recognized  by  the  company 
for  his  work  in  the  field  of  microwave 
spectroscopy.  His  accomplishments 
include  collaboration  on  the  design 
and  construction  of  a  complete  micro- 
wave spectrometer,  the  only  one  of 
its  kind  in  operation  in  an  industrial 
laboratory. 

Church  Extension 

The  Reverend  W.  Darwin  Andrus 
BD  '37  is  a  native  of  Texas  who  re- 
turned to  the  Lone  Star  state  as  soon 
as  he  graduated  from  the  Duke  Di- 
vinity School.  Since  last  September, 
when  the  Methodist  Board  of  Missions 
elected  him  a  director  of  church  ex- 
tension in  the  national  division,  Mr. 
Andrus  has  worked  in  developing  new 
congregations  and  helping  to  determine 
when  building  loans  should  be  made 
to  churches  and  in  what  amount. 

From  1937  to  1958,  Mr.  Andrus 
was  pastor  of  churches  in  Houston  and 
elsewhere  in  the  Texas  Methodist 
Conference.  He  was  conference  mis- 
sionary secretary  from  1956  to  1960 
and  chairman  of  the  Conference  Board 
of  Missions  from  1961  to  1964. 
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Another  Tribute 

Having  just  read  the  glowing  tribute 
to  Dr.  Charles  E.  Jordan,  I  would  like 
to  endorse  the  very  fine  things  said 
about  him.  I  spent  eight  years  at  Duke 
University,  both  at  undergraduate  school 
and  medical  school  and  found  him  to 
be  a  very  warm  and  dear  friend.  His 
prime  concern  was  always  that  of  the 
students,  and  he  would  leave  no  stone 
unturned  in  attempting  to  help  them 
further  their  careers.  He  was  a  source 
of  inspiration  to  all  of  us. 

I  many  times  had  the  privilege  of 
visiting  with  him  and  his  charming  wife 
in  Durham,  and  he  has  also  honored  us 
with  his  presence  in  my  home.  I  have 
had  many  fond  memories  of  Duke  Uni- 
versity but  the  fondest  has  always  been 
Charles  E.  Jordan.  Any  honors  he  has 
received  and  will  receive  in  the  future 
are  justly  deserved. 

Robert  Green,  AB  '56,  MD  '60 
Palm  Beach,  Florida 


The  Enlightened  Mind 

The  recent  exchange  in  the  Register's 
letters  column  relative  to  the  appearance 
of  "liberals"  on  the  Duke  campus  has 
at  last  inspired  me  to  write  a  letter  to 
an  editor.  It  is  refreshing  that  there  are 
alumni  sufficiently  provoked  to  write 
such  letters.  Furthermore,  their  com- 
ments trigger  a  question  from  me  which, 
more  and  more,  I  find  myself  asking  in 
response  to  the  lines  of  the  "liberal"  and 
the  "conservative":  Who  speaks  for  the 
man  who  considers  himself  neither? 

There  are,  I  trust,  many  Americans 
who  refuse  to  swallow  whole  the  polemics 
of  liberals  and  conservatives — those  who 
can  resist  the  comfort  of  belonging  to 
one  camp  or  the  other.  Hopefully,  an 
educated  man  has,  among  other  attri- 
butes, a  mind  sufficiently  muscular  and 
flexible  that  it  is  capable  of  absorbing 
and  weighing  dispassionately  any  thought 
to  which  it  might  be  exposed.  However, 
many  nominal  liberals  and  conservatives 
apparently  reject  this  approach.  Con- 
sider their  attitudes: 

For  the  "true"  conservative  of  1964 
Barry  was  the  Bible.  One  could  almost 
see  his  admirer's  mental  apparatus  faith- 
fully recording  every  single  one  of  the 
Great  Man's  words.  The  issue  mattered 
not:  social  security,  race  relations,  na- 
tional defense,  foreign  affairs — what  dif- 
ference? As  long  as  the  utterances  came 
from  Goldwater  they  represented  the 
"truth."  and  the  conservative's  long-suf- 
fering friends  bore  the  pain  of  listening 
to  its  endless  repetition.  Rarely  did  this 
kind  of  conservative  consider  that  it 
might  be  all  right  (not  to  say  honest) 
to  disagree  with  his  idol  occasionally. 
This  would,  after  all,  require  real 
thought. 

Likewise  with  the  liberal — except  that 
his  brand  of  camp-following  is  some- 
times more  sickening  because  he  often 
spouts  his  hero's  line  in  the  name  of 
intellectuality,  whereas  in  fact  he  is 
frequently  just  as  mentally  stultified  as 
his  conservative  counterpart.  The  Ste- 
venson-worshipers are  a  case  in  point. 
In  openmouthed  adulation  they  prac- 
tically drooled  over  their  leader.  To 
them,  Adlai's  words  and  wit  were  God- 
inspired.  If  you  dared  to  disagree  with 
him,  his  congregation,  in  typical  snob- 
bish liberal  fashion,  simply  shrugged 
their  shoulders  and  smiled  condescend- 
ingly as  if  to  say  "what  can  one  expect 
of  a  mental  midget?" 

All  of  which  is  to  say  that  the  answer 


to  my  question  may  be  that  the  man  who 
considers  himself  neither  a  liberal  nor 
a  conservative  (at  least  in  the  sense 
that  those  words  seem  most  popularly 
to  be  used)  must  speak  for  himself.  In 
fact,  if  he  does  not  do  so,  then  we  are 
in  for  trouble.  May  Duke  therefore  al- 
ways see  it  as  its  duty  to  invite  to  its 
campus  speakers  and  teachers  from  all 
quarters,  with  the  hope  and  expectation 
that  by  doing  so  it  will  help  produce  at 
least  a  few  graduates  equipped  to  arrive 
at  their   own   conclusions. 

John  A.  Carnahan  '53,  LLB  '55 
Columbus,    Ohio 


Exposure 


In  response  to  the  letter  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
Long  in  the  Alumni  Register,  I'm  glad 
that  free  speech  still  exists  on  the  Duke 
campus.  With  due  respect  to  those  who 
feel  as  does  Mr.  Long,  the  exposure  to 
all  ideas  and  points  of  view  must  be 
maintained,  not  just  those  which  are 
currently  popular  and  safe.  I've  never 
been  prouder  to  be  a  Duke  alum. 

Donald  F.  Castor  '53 
Coral  Gables,  Florida 


Free  Exchange 


To  make  sure  that  you  hear  from  at 
least  one  former  student  who  believes 
in  the  free  exchange  of  ideas,  I  wish 
to  reply  to  a  letter  (February,  1966, 
Register)  which  expresses  "heartbreak" 
and  "disgust"  with  Duke  because  student 
organizations  have  invited  Communists 
to  speak  on  the  campus  and  the  presi- 
dent has  given  his  "prompt,  almost  en- 
thusiastic  approval." 

Many  of  the  young  men  at  Duke  may 
soon  be  asked  to  kill  "Communists." 
Should  they  not,  then,  be  allowed  to 
know  Communists  as  human  beings? 
Are  there  those  who  fear  that  if  we 
get  to  know  Communists,  we  may  not 
wish  to  kill  them?  It  is  only  by  listening 
to  others  and  establishing  communica- 
tion with  them  that  we  may  end  this 
insanity  of  sending  men  to  kill  and  be 
killed.  If  we  close  our  minds  to  others 
and  to  their  way  of  looking  at  human 
experience,  we  embrace  not  life  but 
death. 

Jane     Morgan    Franklin 

(Mrs.  H.  Bruce)   '55 

Palo   Alto,   California 
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Comments 


On  the  Union  and  Forum 


The  West  Campus  Union  is  ap- 
propriately named.  Containing 
numerous  service  facilities  and  sit- 
uated as  it  is  between  dormitories  and 
classrooms,  the  building  monitors  the 
daily  and  seasonal  flow  of  campus 
traffic  and  is  uniquely  exposed  to  the 
crosscurrents  of  campus  life. 

For  36  years  the  offices  of  the  De- 
partment of  Alumni  Affairs  have 
been  located  in  the  Union.  In  con- 
templating an  eventual  move,  there  is 
understandably  a  reluctance  to  lose 
the  privilege  of  living  so  intimately 
with  excitement.  This  is  true  no 
matter  how  pleasant  it  might  be  to 
contemplate  the  advantages  of  a  less 
disruptive  environment  and  to  an- 
ticipate more  suitable  facilities  for 
alumni  themselves.  But  such  things 
as  the  recently  inaugurated  Student 
Forum  will  be  missed. 

If  recollection  serves,  the  Forum 
began  rather  informally  on  Tuesdays 
two  or  three  years  ago.  During  the 
past  spring,  however,  it  occurred  on 
Thursdays.  When  the  day  was  bright, 
at  noon,  a  microphone  attached  to 
some  rather  overpowering  amplifiers 
was  made  available  to  those  members 
of  the  student  body  who  wished  to 
speak  on  some  subject  pertinent  to 
the  functioning  of  the  University. 
The  audience  was  usually  nominal  and 
seldom  demonstrative.  The  speakers 
were  nearly  always  enthusiastic.  The 
lawn  between  the  Union  and  Few 
Quadrangles  was  the  arena. 

Some  say  the  Forum  is  indicative 
of  the  much  heralded  "new  Breed"  of 
students.  Others  regard  it  more  philo- 
sophically as  just  another  in  a  per- 
petual series  of  platforms  for  the 
expression  of  timeless  student  protest 
against  the  established  order.  Stu- 
dents themselves  seem  to  regard  it 
with  mixed  emotions,  with  goodly 
numbers  of  them  apparently  disre- 
garding it  altogether. 

At  the  final  Forum  of  the  year,  the 
topics  were  those  eagerly  discussed 
(not  debated,  for  no  one  survives  in 


support  of  the  "administration's"  point 
of  view)  at  several  previous  sessions, 
including  the  establishment  of  a  cof- 
fee house  and  proposed  location  of  a 
future  Arts  Center,  a  major  Fifth 
Decade  proposal,  and  suddenly  sub- 
ject of  some  rather  bewildering  con- 
troversy. 

A  young  lady  claimed  the  mike, 
for  the  girls  from  East  participate, 
too,  and  she  protested  with  becoming 
vigor  the  proposed  site  of  the  Arts 
Center,  which,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
happens  to  be  East  Campus.  She  had 
the  sympathetic  and  even  admiring, 
attention  of  at  least  one  by-stander 
until  she  felt  compelled,  lamentably 
unnecessarily,  to  defend  her  right  to 
speak  about  broader  University  af- 
fairs by  noting  that  she  was  "invest- 
ing some  $10,000  in  this  place." 

The  restraint  that  had  to  be  exer- 
cised at  this  point  by  someone  more 
familiar  with  the  University  budget, 
but  whose  years  and  preferred  posi- 
tion of  neutrality  would  have  made 
rebuttal  unseemly,   can   be   imagined! 

Of  course  the  young  lady  had  a 
right  to  speak.  As  she  said,  "Duke 
is  my  University."  And  may  it  al- 
ways be.  A  concern  for  its  progress 
and  for  the  quality  of  its  educational 
contributions,  this  alone  entitled  her 
to  a  voice  in  its  affairs,  as  student 
and  alumnus,  no  matter  how  that 
voice  changes  with  passing  years. 

But  the  atmosphere  seems  to 
change,  and  the  circumstances  be- 
come more  meaningful,  when  it  is 
realized  that  it  is  the  University  which 
is  making  the  investment,  in  each  of 
its  students,  and  if  it  must  be  ex- 
pressed in  dollars,  several  times  the 
amount  any  student  is  assessed. 

And,  because  Duke  is  a  university 
and  a  great  humanitarian  enterprise, 
this  in  a  unique  and  curious  and 
stimulating  way  gives  its  students  and 
its  alumni  the  right,  even  the  obliga- 
tion, to  be  concerned  about  its  affairs. 
Roger  L.  Marshall 
Director  of  Alumni  Affairs 
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One  of  the  best  selling  items  on 
campus  this  semester  was  the 
"Student  Government  Teacher-Course 
Evaluation"  financed  by  the  Men's 
Student  Government  Association. 
Twelve  hundred  copies  were  printed 
and  priced  at  seventy-five  cents  each. 
All  of  them  were  sold  on  the  first 
day  of  issue. 

The  publication  of  the  evaluation, 
which  MSGA  hopes  will  become  an 
annual  project,  had  two  purposes:  to 
"provide,  (1)  an  accessible,  readable, 
and  competent  index  of  student  opin- 
ion to  aid  the  student  in  the  selection 
of  teachers  and  courses  for  the  next 
semester,  (2)  an  accurate  and  re- 
sponsible source  available  to  the  fac- 
ulty as  an  organ  of  self-criticism." 

The  evaluation,  which  this  year  in- 
cluded only  the  arts  and  sciences,  was 
compiled  from  results  obtained  on 
poll  sheets  sent  to  eighteen  hundred 
randomly  selected  students  in  Trinity 
College  and  The  Woman's  College. 
Seventy-seven  per  cent  of  the  sheets 
were  returned.  As  described  in  the 
report,  "These  were  separated  first  by 
department,  then  course,  and  finally 
by  teacher.  A  reputable  senior  ma- 
jor was  selected  to  write  up  with  the 
help  of  other  selected  seniors  the  re- 
sults for  each  department  into  para- 
graph form.  These  written  evalua- 
tions, after  editing  as  to  form  and 
relevance  by  an  Editorial  Board  and 
a  brief  perusal  by  the  Faculty  Ad- 
visory Board,   were   then  published." 

It  might  be  expected  that  an  evalu- 
ation produced  by  committee  would 
lose  much  of  its  pungency.  This  was 
not  the  case,  however.  As  one  pro- 
fessor who  dropped  by  this  office 
said,  "Some  of  us  came  away  blood- 


ied." She  did  not  mention  anything 
about  being  bowed  or  unbowed. 

Actually,  a  glance  through  the  re- 
port reveals  that  care  seems  to  have 
been  exercised  in  an  effort  to  be 
completely  fair  to  all  teachers  being 
evaluated.  Not  everyone,  of  course, 
feels  that  the  evaluations  are  valid 
judgments  of  a  professor's  teaching 
competence. 

Nevertheless,  James  Frenzel,  edi- 
tor-in-chief of  the  evaluation,  served 
as  chairman  of  an  MSGA  committee 
which  selected  the  University's  most 
outstanding  teachers.  The  selections 
were  based  on  opinions  expressed 
through  the  evaluation  survey.  Re- 
ceiving the  honor  were:  Professor 
Irving  E.  Alexander,  psychology;  As- 
sistant Professor  James  F.  Bonk, 
chemistry;  Professor  John  M.  Fein, 
Romance  languages;  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor J.  Woodyard  Howard,  Jr.,  po- 
litical science;  Professor  John  S.  Mc- 
Gee,  economics;  Professor  Harold  T. 
Parker,  history;  and  Associate  Pro- 
fessor George  W.  Williams,  English. 


Among  the  Leaders 

The  department  of  chemistry  has 
done  very  well  in  an  obsolete  build- 
ing. A  recent  report  by  the  American 
Chemical  Society's  Committee  on 
Professional  Training  reveals  that  for 
the  academic  year  ending  1965  Duke 
led  the  Southeast  in  the  number  of 
ACS-certified  bachelor's  and  Ph.D.  de- 
grees awarded  in  chemistry — twenty- 
six  and  fourteen,  respectively. 

James  B.  Duke  Professor  C.  K. 
Bradsher,  departmental  chairman, 
said   that   "Many   schools   which   are 


certified  to  award  the  ACS-approved 
degrees  are  large  state-supported 
schools  with  student  bodies  many 
times  the  size  of  Duke's.  Even  against 
this  competition,  Duke  was  rated 
twentieth  in  the  entire  nation."  Three 
hundred  and  thirty-three  institutions 
were  evaluated. 

In  competition  limited  to  privately 
endowed  institutions,  Duke  was  ranked 
fourth  in  the  number  of  ACS-certi- 
fied bachelor's  degrees  awarded.  In 
the  first  three  places  were  Cornell 
(49),  Princeton  (37),  and  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology  (31). 

Dr.  Bradsher  admitted  that  he  was 
not  surprised  at  Duke's  high  ranking, 
for  chemistry  is  among  the  most  pop- 
ular of  the  undergraduate  laboratory 
sciences  taught  at  Duke.  More  than 
one  thousand  students  are  enrolled 
in  chemistry  courses  each  year. 

He  also  noted  that  214  Ph.D.  de- 
grees in  chemistry  have  beeen  awarded 
at  Duke  since  the  University  was 
founded.  This  exceeds  the  number  of 
doctorates  awarded  by  any  other  de- 
partment on  campus.  More  than  a 
quarter  of  this  total  has  entered  teach- 
ing at  the  college  and  university  level. 

Although  the  department  has  done 
exceptionally  well  in  its  obsolete 
building,  it  hopes  to  do  even  better 
when  it  moves,  hopefully  within  the 
next  three  years,  into  a  new  building. 

New  Chairmen 

The  appointments  of  six  new  de- 
partmental chairmen  were  recently 
approved  by  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  board  of  trustees.  The  chair- 
men and  departments  they  will  head 
are:  Professor  Jack  Chaddock,  me- 
chanical engineering;  Professor  Joel 
Colton,  history;  Mary  Duke  Biddle 
Professor  Iain  Hamilton,  music;  Ben- 
jamin N.  Duke  Professor  William 
Heckscher,  art;  Professor  Lawrence 
Richardson,  Jr.,  classical  studies;  and 
Professor  J.  David  Robertson,  anat- 
omy. 

Professor  Chaddock,  who  will  as- 
sume his  duties  September  1,  pres- 
ently is  professor  and  associate  di- 
rector of  engineering  research  of  the 
Herrick  Laboratories  at  Purdue  Uni- 
versity.  He  received  the  B.S.  in  naval 


science  from  the  University  of  South 
Carolina,  the  B.S.  in  mechanical  engi- 
neering from  West  Virginia  Univer- 
sity, and  the  Sc.M.,  Mech.E.,  and 
Sc.D.  degrees  from  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology.  He 
will  succeed  Acting  Chairman  Van 
Kenyon,  Jr. 

Professor  Colton,  a  member  of  the 
Duke  faculty  since  1947,  succeeds 
Professor  Richard  Watson  effective 
February  1,  1967.  A  specialist  in 
French  history,  his  most  recent  book 
is  Leon  Blum  and  the  Politics  of 
Twentieth  Century  France.  Professor 
Colton  took  his  undergraduate  work 
at  the  College  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  receiving  both  the  B.A.  and 
B.S.  degrees,  and  then  received  his 
Ph.D.  from  Columbia  University. 

Professor  Hamilton  becomes  chair- 
man of  the  music  department  on  Sep- 
tember 1.  He  distinguished  himself 
as  a  composer  at  the  Royal  Academy 
of  Music  in  London,  winning  four 
national  prizes  in  addition  to  the 
Dove  Prize,  the  academy's  highest 
award.  His  works  have  been  per- 
formed in  Scotland,  England,  New 
York,  Tanglewood,  Chicago,  at  Chel- 
tenham Festival,  Edinburgh,  and  over 
various  radio  networks.  Professor 
Hamilton  received  the  Bachelor  of 
Music  Degree  from  London  Univer- 
sity and  is  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal 
Academy  of  Music.  He  succeeds  act- 
ing chairman  Paul  Bryan. 

Professor  Heckscher,  who  suc- 
ceeded Chairman  Pro  Tem  Earl  Muel- 
ler on  January  1,  was  formerly  di- 
rector of  the  Iconological  Institute 
and  professor  of  art  history  at  the 
University  of  Utrecht.  He  received 
his  Ph.D.  from  Hamburg  University. 

Professor  Richardson,  who  came  to 
Duke  this  semester,  will  succeed  Pro- 
fessor Robert  Rogers  on  September 
1.  He  previously  was  associate  pro- 
fessor at  Yale  and  a  Fellow  of  Jona- 
than Edwards  College.  He  is  the 
author  of  Poetical  Theory  in  Re- 
publican Rome  and  Pompeii:  The 
House  of  the  Dioscuri  and  its  Painters. 
He  received  his  A.B.,  F.A.A.R.,  and 
Ph.D.  from  Yale. 

Professor  Robertson  succeeds  Dr. 
J.  E.  Markee  on  July  1  as  chairman 
of  the  department  of  anatomy.  He 
received  his  undergraduate  degree  at 


the  University  of  Alabama  and  the 
M.D.  from  Harvard  Medical  School. 
He  also  has  the  Ph.D.  in  biochem- 
istry from  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology.  Professor  Rob- 
ertson's research  interest  is  in  the 
field  of  ultra-structure.  He  comes  to 
Duke  after  having  served  most  re- 
cently as  assistant  professor  of  neuro- 
pathology at  the  McLean  Hospital, 
Harvard  Medical  School. 

Law  Deanship 

It  was  reported  earlier  this  year 
that  Dr.  F.  Hodge  O'Neal  would  suc- 
ceed William  R.  Perkins  Professor 
E.  R.  Latty  as  dean  of  the  School  of 
Law  at  some  future  date.  The  ef- 
fective date  has  now  been  revealed  as 
September  1. 

Dean  Latty,  who  is  resigning  at  his 
own  request  so  that  he  can  return  to 
full-time  teaching,  has  been  dean  for 
eight  years.  The  improvement  and 
expansion  of  the  School  under  his 
leadership  has  already  been  well  pub- 
licized. Less  known  among  alumni, 
perhaps,  are  the  qualifications  of  his 
successor,  Dr.  O'Neal. 

A  member  of  the  faculty  since 
1959,  Dr.  O'Neal  is  an  authority  in 
corporate  law  and  director  of  Duke's 
Small  Business  Studies.  He  is  not 
unfamiliar  with  deanships,  for  he 
served  eight  years  as  dean  of  the 
Walter  F.  George  School  of  Law  at 
Mercer  University.  He  resigned  from 
this  position  in  1956  to  become  pro- 
fessor of  law  at  Vanderbilt  University. 

Dr.  O'Neal  has  both  written  or 
edited  several  books  in  the  field  of 
corporate  law.  He  received  his  A.B. 
and  LL.B.  degrees  from  Louisiana 
State  University.  In  addition,  he  re- 
ceived the  J.S.D.  degree  from  Yale 
Law  School  and  the  S.J.D.  from  Har- 
vard Law  School. 


Costs  to  Rise 

To  pay  for  hospitalization  is  some- 
times as  painful  as  the  ailment  which 
caused  the  hospitalization.  And  the 
pain  of  paying  is  likely  to  increase, 
for  costs  will  continue  to  rise.  There- 
fore   alternatives    must    be    available 


for  the  pocketbook-relief  of  the  pa- 
tient. 

One  such  alternative  was  described 
recently  by  Ray  E.  Brown,  director 
of  the  University's  graduate  program 
in  hospital  administration.  The  pe- 
riod of  hospitalization  of  some  pa- 
tients can  be  shortened,  he  told  the 
North  Carolina  League  for  Nursing. 
This  is  true  of  patients  who  could  be 
treated  at  home  or  in  nursing  homes 
or  as  ambulatory  patients  in  a  hos- 
pital. With  Medicare  setting  the  pat- 
tern, insurance  companies  eventually 
will  start  paying  for  this  type  of  care. 
In  all  probability  patients  will  become 
more  willing  to  leave  the  hospital. 

This  development,  of  course,  will 
increase  the  demand  for  nursing  home 
and  out-patient  care.  Also  increasing 
the  demand  for  this  type  of  care  is  the 
fact  that  germ-related  diseases  which 
have  occurred  on  an  episodic  basis 
have  been  almost  eliminated  while  the 
degenerative  diseases  of  age  are  be- 
coming more  common. 

"One  can  safely  predict  that  hos- 
pital utilization  in  the  future  will  be 
aimed  more  at  cure  than  at  care," 
said   Professor  Brown. 


Food  Up 


Food  costs  to  students  went  up 
$45.00  this  past  year  reported  the 
Chronicle.  Ted  Minah,  director  of 
dining  hall  operations,  was  quoted  by 
the  student  newspaper  as  saying  that 
costs  will  continue  to  rise.  "Meals  on 
West  Campus  next  year  will  cost  a 
student  $50  to  $75  more  overall,  be- 
cause of  increased  food  costs  and 
higher  wages  for  non-academic  em- 
ployees." In  addition,  students  on 
East  will  have  $50.00  added  to  their 
room  and  board  fee. 

The  Chronicle  explained  that  some 
of  the  increased  costs  of  labor  and 
food  are  being  passed  directly  to  the 
students  because  the  dining  halls  are 
unable  to  absorb  the  total  increase 
through  economizing  and  automation. 
The  increase  to  the  students,  how- 
ever, will  be  kept  as  low  as  possible. 

Mr.  Minah  also  explained  that 
there  will  be  a  wider  choice  of  en- 
trees priced  from  thirty  to  seventy- 
five  cents.  All  items  will  be  priced 
a  la  carte. 
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THE  WINCHESTER  DIG 


By  Louise  Hall,  Professor  of  Architecture 


COLLABORATION  on  the  Winchester  Dig  brought  honor  vi- 
cariously to  Duke  University  and  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill  near  the  close  of  International  Co-opera- 
tion Year,  1965,  the  world-wide  series  of  programs  celebrating  the 
twentieth  anniversary  of  the  United  Nations. 

Awarded  to  the  Winchester  Excavations  Committee  in  Hampshire 
was  one  of  the  six  UN  silver  medals  (above)  offered  by  the  patron 
of  ICY  in  the  United  Kingdom — H.R.H.  the  Prince  Philip,  Duke  of 
Edinburgh — for  the  most  effective  British-based  projects  involving 
young  people  under  age  thirty. 

A  certificate  accompanying  the  medal  cited  the  Dig  for  "success- 
fully bringing  together  in  constructive  partnership  people  of  different 
national  backgrounds."  Thirteen  of  these  (listed  above) — like  the 
original  thirteen  United  States — seem  destined  to  multiply  at  the  Dig 
with  each  passing  year.  Work  is  scheduled  through  1970. 

U.S.  nationals  from  at  least  sixteen  different  colleges  and  uni- 
versities have  been  accepted  for  the  1966  season  by  the  joint  UNC- 
Duke  committee,  of  which  the  co-chairmen  at  present  are  Dean 
George  R.  Holcomb  of  UNC — an  active  participant  in  the  anatomical 
and  pathological  studies  being  conducted  at  Winchester — and  Duke 
Vice  Provost  Frank  T.  de  Vyver.  Other  U.S.  nationals  are  registering 
for  the  Dig  directly  with  the  Winchester  Excavations  Committee  in 
Hampshire. 

The  director — Martin  Biddle,  M.A.,  F.S.A. — recently  paid  his 
third  annual  visit  to  the  collaborating  universities,  and  summed  up 
in  a  recorded  interview  (p.  10)  some  of  the  lesser  known  aspects  of 
the  "constructive  partnership"  that  stimulates  dirt  archaeologists,  docu- 
mentary historians,  and  laboratory  scientists. 


WINCHESTER  in  southern  England  looks  up  from  its  river  valley  to  the  stub- 
by Norman  crossing-tower  of  its  556-foot-long  Cathedral  Church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  St.  Peter,  St.  Paul  &  St.  Swithun.  The  tower,  in  turn,  looks  down  on  a 
market-town  secure  in  the  memory  of  twenty  centuries  of  yesterdays,  yet  alive 
to  the  promise  of  uncounted  tomorrows;  a  town  where  urban  redevelopment 
politely  opens  the  gate  for  urban  archaeology  to  enter  first  at  the  major  sites 
of  WOLVESEY  (palatial),  the  CATHEDRAL  GREEN  (ecclesiastical),  and 
the  BROOKS  (parochial),  besides  lesser  sites  around  the  town.  Today's  investi- 
gators of  King  Alfred's  capital  evaluate  all  that  can  be  discovered  about  man 
in  this  urban  environment,  utilizing  excavations,  archives,  and  laboratories. 
This  year  comes  mechanization:  continuous-belt  elevators  and  dumper  trucks 
will  eliminate  heavy  harrowing,  and  enable  workers  to  concentrate  on  the 
more   important    tasks    of   troweling,    cleaning,    and   recording   at   Winchester. 


Fig.  1.  Ruins  of  WOLVESEY  PALACE — the  palace-castle  begun  for  Norman 
Bishop  Henry  de  Blois  in  1138,  and  extended  by  way  of  six  building  campaigns 
— stand  upon  a  presumptive  Saxon  bishops'  palace  with  oval  chapel,  beneath 
which  runs  a  Roman  street.   The  anti-weather  tents?  Decadent  twentieth-century. 


Fig.   2.   The   CATHEDRAL   GREEN   ct 
what  stone  the  Normans  left  unrobbed  of 
Saxon   monastic   churches:    Old  Minster, 
Westminster  Abbey  of  Wessex";  and  the 
Minster  built   at   the  desire   of   King  Al 


FIGURE     2 

was  there  entombed  before  translation  to 

;  Abbey.    The  trench  in  the  foreground 

down   through   the    Forum    of    Britain's 

largest    Roman    city,    Venta    Belgarum, 

ends  in  the  tribal  capital  of  the  Belgae. 


Fig.  3.  The  BROOKS  area — the  pre-Tudor  craftsmen's  quarter  of  parish  churches, 
cottages,  and  workshops — owes  its  present  relatively  shallow  and  trenchless 
excavation  to  the  aim  of  matching  the  tenements,  level  by  level,  with  leases 
extant  back  to  1303,  some  even  earlier.  The  high  water  table  preserved  building 
timbers  and  cess-pit  content  which  are  essential  for  experiments  conducted  by 
scientists  studying  plants,  animals,  and  human  beings  of  the  mediaeval  town. 

FIGURE     3 


Fig.  4.  Duke  students  Sallie  Brown  '67  and  Roberta  Harlan  '67,  with  brother 
Robert  Harlan,  Central  Methodist  College  '66,  excavate  a  fourteenth-century 
cottage  near  St.  Mary's  Church  in  Tanner  Street,  the  oldest  English  street  named 
for  a  craft  (by  A.D.  990).  An  area  of  7,000  square  feet  is  under  excavation  here. 
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Fig.  5.  Guardedly  known  as  "The 
Object"  when  plucked — still  riveted 
to  a  bit  of  leather  strap — from  an 
Old  Minster  robber-trench  in  1964, 
this  Anglo-Saxon  cast  silver-gilt  plaque 
with  pelleted  interlace,  Winchester 
acanthus  leaves,  and  contorted  animal 
figures  has  since  been  dated  to  the 
tenth  century  by  a  Viking  prototype. 


Fig.  6.  Superficially  like  the  preceding 
in  pelleted  interlace  and  acanthus, 
though  more  closely  related  to  the 
twelfth-century  illumination  of  the 
Winchester  Bible,  this  Norman  door 
jamb  of  Caen  stone — found  at  Wol- 
vesey  Palace  in  1965 — belongs  to  the 
first  building  period  of  Bishop  Henry 
de  Blois,   before  his  exile  to  Cluny. 


Fig.  7.  The  baulk,  or  earth  partition  between  trenches, 
crosses  in  the  middle  distance  the  Old  Minster's  300-foot 
axis,  which  is  more  truly  oriented  than  the  axis  of  its 
Norman  successor.  The  two  converge  toward  the  west 
(behind  us,  here)  to  the  point  where  the  Minster  under- 
lies the  Cathedral.  In  the  foreground,  on  axis,  are  two 
stone  foundations,  probably  for  freestanding  crosses  such 
as  St.  Swithun's.  Fig.  8.  Posed  on  the  baulk  across  the 
main  axis  of  the  Old  Minster  are  Councilor  Mrs.  Eric 
Neate,  J.  P.,  a  former  mayor  of  Winchester  and  chair- 


man, Winchester  Excavations  Committee;  Duke  Vice 
Provost  Frank  T.  de  Vyver,  co-chairman  (with  Dean 
George  R.  Holcomb  of  UNC-CH)  of  our  own  Winchester 
Excavations  Committee,  and  Mrs.  de  Vyver;  and  Director 
Martin  Biddle,  M.A.,  F.S.A.,  holder  of  the  first  lecture- 
ship in  mediaeval  archaeology  in  the  United  Kingdom,  at 
the  University  of  Exeter.  Behind  Mr.  Biddle  is  a  foundry 
area  used  in  casting  Norman  bells,  either  for  the  tower 
of  1107  or  its  ill-fated  predecessor;  the  Saxon  bell 
foundry  of  971-980  came  to  light  farther  west  in   1964. 
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Fig.  9.  Reversing  direction  for  a  westward  view,  we  have  in  the  dis- 
tance the  Norman  bell  foundry  against  the  cross  baulk,  then  the 
extraordinary  east  end  of  the  Old  Minster  as  rebuilt  for  Bishop 
Ethelwold  in  980-994,  under  Rhineland  influence.  Most  obviously 
influenced  element — as  the  robber-trench  shows — is  the  trefoil 
formed  by  the  semicircular  ends  of  the  apse,  the  north  porticus 
or,  transept-like  projection,  and  supposedly  the  south  porticus 
now  under  the  Cathedral.  Less  obvious,  because  underground 
east  of  the  apse,  is  a  rectangular  outer-crypt,  as  predicted  by  the 
late  Roger  Quirk  on  the  basis  of  documentary  study.  Further 
seasons  may  vindicate  his  belief  in  a  great  Rhineland  west-work. 


Fig.  10.  Found  in  the  Old  Minster's  eastern  semisubterranean  outer- 
crypt  (pointed  out  in  the  preceding  view)  this  30  x  19  x  9-inch 
block  from  a  narrative  relief  has  no  parallel  in  Anglo-Saxon  work. 
The  Icelandic  Volsunga  Saga  may  identify  the  recumbent  prisoner 
as  Sigmund,  whose  son  Helgi — traditional  fifth-century  Danish 
king — might  have  been  considered  a  forebear  of  the  Royal  House 
of  Wessex  in  1035  when  King  Cnut  of  Denmark  and  Wessex  was 
buried  in  the  Old  Minster.  Unreconciled  otherwise:  pagan  theme 
in  sacred  place.  Save  for  the  building  itself,  Mr.  Biddle  deems 
this   sculptural  fragment  "the   single  most   important   discovery." 
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The  Winchester  Dig,  continued 

It's  Not  What  You  Find  But  What  You  Find  Out 

A  Recorded  Interview  with  Martin  Biddle,  Director  of  the  Dig 


The  excavations  at  Winchester  are 
concerned  with  the  city  itself. 
Although  it  has  been  occupied  for 
over  2,000  years — in  the  pre-Roman 
Iron  Age,  the  Roman  period,  the 
Saxon  period,  and  the  later  Mediaeval 
period  right  down  to  the  present  day 
— we  are  not  interested  in  any  one  of 
these  periods  in  particular,  but  in  the 
whole  history  of  the  origin  and  de- 
velopment of  the  town  from  its  first 
origin  in  the  second  century  B.C. 
down  to  the  emergence  of  the  modern 
city  which  we  see  today. 

And  because  we  are  interested  in 
this  whole  development  of  the  city 
rather  than  in  any  one  period  in 
particular,  we  are  also  concerned  to 
use  all  the  evidence  that  there  is 
available  relating  to  this  general  prob- 
lem of  the  urban  archaeology  of 
Winchester,  namely,  archaeological, 
documentary,  and  scientific  evidence. 

First  there  is  the  archaeology  of 
Winchester,  that  is,  the  dirt  archae- 
ology which  we  investigate  every 
summer  by  spade  and  trowel.  And 
that's  the  most  obvious  part  of  the 
evidence  to  the  average  person  in  the 
city  who  sees  us  at  work  throughout 
the  summer  months  each  year. 

The  second  main  class  of  evidence 
on  which  we  rely  is  that  of  the  docu- 
ments produced  by  the  administration 
of  the  city  during  the  mediaeval 
period.  There  are  a  few  references 
to  Winchester  during  the  Roman  pe- 
riod, but  these  can  literally  be  counted 
on  the  fingers  of  one  hand,  and  they 
are  really  concerned  only  with  its 
geographical  position  and  its  name 
and  just  a  hint  or  two  about  its  in- 
dustry. Our  next  source  is  in  the 
Anglo-Saxon  Chronicle  and  in  the 
pages  of  Bede,  where  we  do  hear  from 
time  to  time  mention  of  Winchester, 
the  construction  of  a  great  church, 
and  so  on.    But  it's  not  until  the  end 


of  the  Saxon  period  that  administra- 
tive documents  begin  to  appear  re- 
lating to  the  fortification  and  defense 
of  the  town  in  the  early  tenth  cen- 
tury, and  subsequently  and  increas- 
ingly to  the  various  individual  prop- 
erties within  the  town.  After  the 
Norman  Conquest  these  documents 
increase  enormously,  and  there  are 
literally  thousands — if  not  tens  of 
thousands — of  documents  bearing  on 
mediaeval  Winchester.  These  can,  for 
instance,  tell  us  the  series  of  owners 
through  which  a  particular  property 
has  passed,  the  occupations  of  these 
owners,  and  sometimes  even  they  can 
tell  us  when  a  house  or  other  struc- 
ture was  built.  Very  rarely  do  they 
tell  us  what  a  building  looked  like, 
and  it's  here  that  the  archaeology 
must  be  related  to  the  documents. 

Now  it's  interesting,  I  think,  to 
look  at  the  social  evidence  behind 
this.  One  can  find  out  who  lived  in 
these  houses.  One  can  find  out  what 
kind  of  house  they  lived  in.  One  can 
find  out  what  kind  of  house  a  tanner 
lived  in,  or  a  smith,  or  a  baker.  And 
one  can  look  at  these  tanners  and 
smiths  and  bakers  and  see  who 
owned  their  properties,  or  who  per- 
haps was  gathering  these  properties 
into  one  single  holding;  to  examine, 
in  other  words,  who  was  consolidat- 
ing property  in  the  town,  and  then  to 
move  from  that  to  look  at  who  pro- 
vided the  mayors  of  the  town,  and 
who  provided  the  aldermen  and  the 
Twenty-four.  And  if  one  can  estab- 
lish the  relationships  of  these  various 
people — brother  and  brother-in-law, 
father,  son,  nephew,  and  so  forth — 
then  one  can  very  probably  start  to 
examine  the  power  structure  of  the 
town,  and  then  to  trace  that  right 
back  again  to  the  houses  in  which 
these  people  actually  lived. 

So  the  documents  and  the  archae- 


ology are  two  complementary  sources 
of  evidence,  and  indeed  they  depend 
one  on  another  for  the  full  realiza- 
tion of  the  value  of  each.  The  archae- 
ology is  much  more  meaningful  when 
interpreted  in  the  light  of  the  docu- 
ments, and  the  documents  themselves 
very  rarely  record  facts  of  the  kind 
derivable  from  archaeological  evi- 
dence. 

Now  these  lines  of  evidence  relate 
essentially  to  the  personalities  of  the 
town  and  to  the  physical  fabric  in 
which  they  passed  their  lives.  But 
the  actual  economic  fabric  and  the 
human  populations  of  the  city  are 
of  great  interest,  and  it  is  here  that 
our  third  main  source  of  evidence — 
that  of  the  natural  sciences — comes 
to  bear.  This  evidence  falls  into  a 
number  of  different  groups:  first,  the 
various  physical  techniques  which  are 
used  for  locating  sites,  such  as  re- 
sistivity survey.  In  this  technique  the 
conductivity  of  the  ground  to  the 
passage  of  an  electric  current  along 
a  traverse  is  measured,  and  when  the 
ground  is  especially  conductive  there 
are  often  deep  earth-filled  features 
under  the  ground  such  as  ditches. 
Where  conductivity  is  very  low,  there 
are  sometimes  heavy  features,  such  as 
walls  or  streets  below  the  surface. 
Thus,  although  the  nature  of  the 
features  is  a  matter  of  interpretation, 
electrical  resistivity  survey  can  be 
used  to  locate  buried  structures. 

There  are  even  more  sophisticated 
techniques  being  carried  out  by  the 
Oxford  Research  Laboratory  for  Ar- 
chaeology and  the  History  of  Art, 
such  as  magnetic  location,  the  prin- 
ciples of  which  are  too  complex  to 
discuss  here,  but  which  depend  es- 
sentially on  local  anomalies  in  the 
earth's  magnetic  field  caused  by 
buried  structures — very  often  burnt 
structures,   such   as   kilns   or  hearths. 
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So  we  have  two  main  methods — 
physical  methods — of  locating  sites 
before  excavation  even  begins. 

In  addition  to  these,  various  physi- 
cal methods  are  used  for  dating  struc- 
tures; the  well  known  Carbon  14 
method,  or  radio-carbon  dating,  will 
be  used  in  Winchester  for  checking 
the  dating  of  timbers  from  the  Brooks 
excavations  which  are  being  studied 
for  dendrochronological  purposes. 
The  variations  in  the  annual  growth 
rings  of  these  trees  can — if  a  curve 
of  variation  has  been  established  for 
a  long  period  of  time  and  related  to 
the  present  or  to  a  known  date  in  the 
past — enable  one  to  date  the  cutting 
of  a  particular  beam  as  close  as 
within  one  year,  and  this  method  has 
been  very  satisfactorily  applied  here 
in  Arizona.  At  Winchester  the  den- 
drochronological studies  are  being 
carried  out  by  Dr.  A.  C.  Barefoot  of 
North  Carolina  State  University  at 
Raleigh. 

There  are  other  dating  methods  that 
I  haven't  mentioned,  which  are  in 
very  early  stages  of  development  and 
which  are  a  measure  of  passing  time: 
thermoluminescent  dating,  for  in- 
stance, which  depends  on  the  disloca- 
tions which  have  occurred  in  the 
molecular  structure  of  clays  due  to 
radioactive  breakdown.  It  is  hoped — 
indeed  it  is  arranged — to  carry  out 
tests  on  Winchester  ceramics  for  this 
purpose. 

These,  then,  are  physical  methods 
of  dating.  Already  in  the  timber  we've 
come  onto  the  second  main  kind  of 
scientific  evidence  at  Winchester — the 
biological  and,  in  particular,  the  bo- 
tanical. On  the  Brooks  site,  espe- 
cially, but  also  in  other  areas  of  the 
town,  high  water  levels — water  levels 
in  fact  increasing  in  height  since  the 
Roman  period — have  preserved  tim- 
bers and  other  organic  materials  in- 
tact. The  principle  is  that  under 
anerobic  conditions,  where  the  water 
level  is  constant  or  the  water  com- 
ponent in  the  soil  is  such  that  the  site 
is  constantly  waterlogged,  organic  ma- 
terials are  preserved  in  the  ground. 
It  is  only  at  the  levels  of  fluctuation, 
where  the  water  is  rising  and  falling, 
that  materials  rot  and  ultimately  dis- 
appear.   Consequently,  on  the  Brooks 


site,  where  there  have  been  constant 
waterlogged  conditions,  we  have  house 
timbers  preserved  in  situ  to  a  height 
— including  the  depth  to  which  they 
are  dug  into  the  ground — of  about 
four  feet.  These  are,  as  I  have  al- 
ready mentioned,  excellent  material 
for  dendrochronological  dating.  But 
as  the  timbers  themselves  are  pre- 
served, we  can  understand  these  tim- 
ber houses  which  vanished  600  years 
or  more  ago  with  much  greater  confi- 
dence than  we  could  if  the  timbers 
had  entirely  rotted  away  and  we  were 
dependent  on  post-moulds  alone. 
Thus  we  are  able  to  study  the  struc- 
tures in  much  greater  and  more  pre- 
cise detail. 

But  the  preservation  of  these  or- 
ganic remains  implies  the  existence 
of  others.  Bone  from  domestic  ani- 
mals survives  on  archaeological  sites 
whether  they  are  waterlogged  or  not, 
and  indeed  it  is  only  very  acidic  soils 
that  usually  remove  bone  entirely.  At 
Winchester  we  have  perhaps  half  a 
million  animal  bones  dating  from  all 
periods  of  the  city's  history,  but  par- 
ticularly from  the  Middle  Ages,  and 
these  are  the  essential  raw  material 
for  a  study  of  mediaeval  domestic 
animal  breeds  in  southern  England. 
We  know  very  little  about  domestic 
animals  in  the  Middle  Ages,  very 
little  about  their  breeds  in  particular. 
I  think  we  can  derive  this  evidence 
from  the  Winchester  material,  be- 
cause a  mediaeval  city  is  essentially 
an  agricultural  community,  and  one 
cannot  understand  the  city  without 
studying  the  animals  and  the  crops 
which  form  part  of  its  economic  back- 
ground and  part  of  its  environment. 

Even  as  we  have  bone  material 
relating  to  the  animal  populations,  so 
too  we  have  botanical  material — not 
only  the  great  timbers  I've  men- 
tioned, but  also  pollen  and  cereal 
remains — which  enable  us  to  study 
the  crops  and  the  weeds  of  cultiva- 
tion in  the  mediaeval  town.  We  have 
in  the  later  Middle  Ages  a  great  deal 
of  documentary  evidence  for  crops. 
But  this  evidence  is  perhaps  not  so 
meaningful  as  it  would  be  if  we 
knew  exactly  what  kinds  of  wheat 
and  other  crops  were  being  grown 
and   if  we   could  make   estimates  of 


yields  per  acre  in  any  one  year.  And 
this  we  hope  to  be  able  to  do,  and 
also  to  study  the  conditions  under 
which  these  crops  were  growing — to 
what  extent  they  were  polluted  by 
weeds,  to  what  extent  wheat,  for 
instance,  was  suffering  from  diseases 
like  Black  Rust.  Thus  we  hope  from 
the  scientific  evidence  to  obtain  a 
much  sounder  body  of  firmly  based 
knowledge  concerning  the  economic 
conditions  of  the  town  both  in  its 
livestock  and  in  its  crops. 

A  town  exists  only  because  of  its 
human  populations,  and  our  scien- 
tific evidence  has  already  begun  to 
help  us  in  studying  the  mediaeval 
populations  of  the  city  of  Winchester. 
The  excavation  of  the  Saxon  cathedral 
and  New  Minster  sites  immediately 
north  of  the  present  Cathedral  have 
in  the  past  few  years  provided — 
and  will  in  the  future  provide — hun- 
dreds and  probably  ultimately  several 
thousand  mediaeval  skeletons  falling 
within  broadly  defined  date  brackets 
between  A.D.  650  and  900,  900  and 
1100,  and  1100  and  1500.  These  are 
sufficiently  narrow  divisions  for  mean- 
ingful studies  of  variations  in  medi- 
aeval populations.  The  skeletal  ma- 
terial enables  us  to  study  the  physical 
character — the  stature  and  form  and 
other  features — of  the  mediaeval  pop- 
ulations of  these  various  periods.  It 
enables  us  to  examine  their  nutrition. 
We  have  X-ray  apparatus  on  the  site 
during  the  whole  season  working  on 
these  bones,  which  are  being  studied 
by  Dr.  George  R.  Holcomb  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill,  and  by  Dr.  D.  R.  Broth- 
well  of  the  British  Museum,  Natural 
History — an  interesting  example  of 
the  kind  of  Anglo-American  coopera- 
tion at  work  on  the  project. 

If  the  mediaeval  skeletons  tell  us 
about  the  stature,  character,  and  nu- 
trition of  the  mediaeval  population, 
they  also  tell  us  something  about 
its  health,  but  only  insofar  as  this 
is  reflected  in  the  bone  structure. 
Diseases  which  affect  the  bone  are  of 
course  identifiable,  and  we  have  many 
examples:  nearly  all  skeletons  show 
arthritic  conditions;  many  of  them 
show  tumors,  some  of  which  may 
be  carcinogenic  in  origin.    There  ap- 
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pears  to  be  evidence  of  tubercular 
conditions  in  the  spine,  and  various 
roughening  conditions  of  bone  sur- 
faces have  been  thought  to  be  syphi- 
litic. But  as  these  skeletons  are  mostly 
earlier  than  1492,  this  observation 
would  go  contrary  to  the  usual  opin- 
ion that  this  disease  was  brought 
back  to  Europe  from  America. 

We  are,  however,  as  far  as  the 
skeletal  material  is  concerned,  at  a 
loss  with  regard  to  those  diseases  that 
affect  only  the  soft  parts  of  the  body. 
And  it  is  here  that  in  the  last  two 
seasons  a  major  breakthrough  has 
been  made.  On  the  Brooks  site,  be- 
hind the  houses,  there  are  innumer- 
able cess-pits,  the  bottom  fills  of  which 
have  usually  been  waterlogged  since 
the  time  of  their  deposition.  A  cur- 
sory examination  shows  vast  quanti- 
ties of  organic  material  preserved  in 
these  deposits — leaves,  beans,  seeds 
of  all  kinds — and  microscopic  ex- 
amination shows  the  presence  of  a 
very  much  wider  range  of  material. 
In  particular,  these  cess-pit  deposits 
preserve  in  a  remarkably  good  con- 
dition parasite  eggs,  or  helminths,  in 
which,  indeed,  at  a  magnification 
around  about  600,  the  embryos  can 
still  be  seen.  These  parasite  eggs  can 
be  identified,  with  greater  or  less  ac- 
curacy depending  on  their  preserva- 
tion, and  they  tell  us  the  parasites 
which  were  affecting  the  human — and 
indeed  the  animal — populations  in 
Winchester.  Ascaris  and  Trichuris, 
and  even  the  sheep  fluke — Dicrocoe- 
lium  dendriticum — seem  to  have  af- 
fected the  human  populations,  al- 
though the  occurrence  of  the  latter 
in  human  populations  is  very  rare  to- 
day, at  least  in  England. 

The  investigations  being  under- 
taken by  the  Commonwealth  Bureau 
of  Helminthology  show  that  these 
parasite  eggs  are  preserved  in  amaz- 
ing quantities,  at  concentrations  of 
about  5,000  to  the  gramme.  Although 
so  far  we  have  been  working  only  on 
the  parasite  eggs  from  cess-pits,  we 
hope  to  extend  this  study  to  court- 
yard surfaces,  and,  as  parasites  are  to 
some  extent  specific  for  the  various 
kinds  of  animals  which  they  infest, 
we  may  be  able  to  say  that  in  this 
courtyard  such  and  such  kinds  of  ani- 
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mals  were  kept — pigs  were  allowed  to 
run  freely,  chickens  were  kept,  and 
so  forth;  only  small  details,  perhaps, 
but  still  adding  to  our  general  knowl- 
edge of  the  structures  and  the  com- 
munity of  the  mediaeval  town. 

In  addition  to  this,  however,  it 
seems  possible  that  much  smaller  or- 
ganisms— microbiological  organisms, 
in  fact — might  be  preserved  in  archae- 
ological deposits.  If  bacteria  were 
preserved — and  viruses  are,  I  think, 
very  unlikely  to  be  preserved  in 
archaeological  deposits — their  proper 
identification  would  be  a  question  of 
whether  or  not  they  were  viable. 

Attempts  have  now  been  made  to 
grow  cultures  from  mediaeval  de- 
posits in  Winchester,  and  in  one  case 
from  a  fifteenth-century — or  possibly 
late  fourteenth-century — drain  de- 
posit, tetanus  bacilli  have  been  identi- 
fied. There  is  always  the  possibility 
with  these  micro-organisms  that  they 
may  not  belong  to  the  deposit  in 
which  they  are  found,  that  they  may 
have  percolated  downwards  from  an 
upper  layer  with  the  movement  of 
water.  This  is  something — one  of  the 
many  problems,  indeed — which  this 
new  investigation  will  have  to  face. 
But  what  we  are  confronted  with  is 
no  less  than  the  opportunity  of  identi- 
fying the  specific  diseases  that  were 
affecting  mediaeval  and  other  early 
populations — for  indeed  this  approach 
should  be  applicable  to  any  period. 
We  may  need  to  rely  no  longer  ex- 
clusively on  the  probably  confused 
and  difficult  to  interpret  accounts  of 
symptoms  by  the  mediaeval  chroni- 
clers, monks,  and  early  physicians. 

We  can  thus  identify,  we  believe, 
the  actual  organisms  causing  these 
diseases,  and  although  our  work  is 
in  a  very  early  stage — indeed  we  are 
more  suggesting  lines  of  research  than 
reporting  on  projects  at  present  car- 
ried out — we  feel  that  this  does  rep- 
resent a  major  breakthrough  in  the 
study  of  ancient  disease. 

These  ideas  have  caught  the  atten- 
tion of  people  working  in  this  coun- 
try: Dr.  T.  Aidan  Cockburn  of  the 
Department  of  Health  of  the  City  of 
Detroit,  who  is  currently  publishing 
a  book  on  Paleoepidemiology,  has 
been    interested    in    the    Winchester 


work  as  providing  that  time  dimen- 
sion for  the  study  of  disease  which 
was  not  otherwise  obtainable.  He 
feels  that  in  order  finally  to  eradicate 
various  diseases,  their  behavior  in 
time  must  be  studied,  and  that  it  is 
only  through  archaeological  means 
that  the  behavior  of  disease  over  vast 
periods  of  time — rather  than  over 
laboratory-observed  periods  of  time 
— can  be  studied. 

The  excavations  at  Winchester  have 
led,  we  think,  to  scientific  work  of 
first  importance  in  its  own  right, 
which  can  in  no  way  be  described  as 
ancillary  to  the  archaeological  work 
but  is  fully  part  and  parcel  of  it,  as 
part  of  a  team  project  investigating  a 
past  community.  And  for  the  in- 
vestigation of  this  past  community — 
of  the  human  beings  themselves  which 
composed  it — we  have  the  three  main 
sources  of  evidence:  skeletal,  para- 
sitological,  and  microbiological. 

Thus  one  can  see  that  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  mediaeval  city  are  studied 
by  scientific  methods,  some  of  them 
of  extreme  sophistication,  whereas  the 
community  which  these  people  formed 
and  the  fabric  in  which  they  lived  is 
studied  by  archaeological  methods 
combined  with  documents,  in  which 
the  society  that  they  formed  is  itself 
recorded.  These  three  parts — these 
three  kinds  of  evidence — are  essential 
and  must  be  combined  in  one  mu- 
tually supporting  picture  if  we  are 
fully  to  understand  the  nature  of  this 
particular  mediaeval  community  and 
of  man  in  this  particular  urban  en- 
vironment at  Winchester. 
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Meet  Madame  Modiste 
celebrated  seamstress  of  Livonia,  Mich. 

She's  never  worked  for  Pauline  Trigere  or  Bergdorf  Goodman.  Yet  her  professional  skills  help 
keep  you  in  the  height  of  fashion  ...  if  you  own  a  General  Motors  car.  She's  a  seamstress  at  a 
GM  Fisher  Body  plant,  one  of  three  thousand  whose  deft  needlecraft  turns  rolls  of  upholstery 
materials  into  smart,  superbly  fitted  seat  coverings— more  than  seven  million  times  a  year. 

These  talented  "couturieres"  work  with  cloth,  vinyl  fabrics,  and  soft,  genuine  leathers  in  the 
process  of  creating  the  designs  you  see  in  General  Motors  cars.  The  inviting  interiors  they  pro- 
duce unite  with  some  170  car  models  from  which  today's  highly  selective  car  buyer  may  choose. 

General  Motors  car  interiors  are  fashioned  and  selected  by  trained  specialists  of  taste  and  dis- 
cernment. But  their  abilities  would  be  wasted  without  the  practiced  hand  of  the  expert  seam- 
stress. She  is  one  of  the  people  who  keep  GM  in  the  automotive  styling  forefront. 
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General  Motors  Is  People... 


making  better  things  for  you 


Football  Coach  Tom  Harp 
Whoever  can  hit  the  hardest  the  longest  will  have  an  advantage  in  this  sport 
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THE  LONGEST 


Ivy  League,  in  the  case  of  Tom 
Harp,  is  not  synonymous  with 
"small-time."  Therefore  his  appoint- 
ment as  head  coach  carries  no  con- 
notation of  football  de-emphasis  at 
Duke.  Athletic  Director  Eddie  Cam- 
eron stressed  this  fact  at  an  intro- 
ductory press  conference  in  January, 
for  he  realized  that  sometimes  Ivy 
League  sports  are  equated  with  some- 
thing other  than  the  highest  qual- 
ity. Harp  is  an  Ohio  boy,  not  a 
New  Englander,  and  in  Ohio  they 
take  their  football  seriously.  The 
thirty-eight-year-old  native  of  Barnes- 
ville  played  football  in  grade  school, 
in  high  school,  then  as  a  fullback  at 
Miami  (Ohio)  University  before  serv- 
ing two  years  in  the  Navy,  and  final- 
ly, after  his  discharge,  as  a  quarter- 
back at  Muskingum  College  in  New 
Concord.  He  coached  first  at  Carroll- 
ton  High  School  in  Ohio  and  then 
at  Massillon  High  School,  probably 
the    most    famous    teenage    football 


powerhouse  in  America.  National 
magazines  such  as  Esquire  have  done 
features  on  football  at  this  high 
school. 

By  1956,  when  he  accepted  a  posi- 
tion as  backfield  coach  under  Coach 
Earl  Blaik  at  West  Point,  he  had 
compiled  a  38-8-1  high  school  record. 

Harp  spent  five  years  at  Army.  He 
went  to  Cornell  in  1961  when  the 
institution's  football  fortunes  were  at 
an  all-time  low.  Neither  fans  nor 
victories  were  seen  very  often.  The 
hope  among  alumni,  administrators, 
students,  and  interested  friends  of  Cor- 
nell was  that  the  thirty-three-year-old 
coach  would  create  more  interest  and 
activity  in  the  Cornell  football  pro- 
gram. They  also  hoped  he  would 
win  more  ball  games.  Harp  succeeded 
in  producing  winning  seasons  in  1963 
and  1965  as  well  as  an  aggressive, 
hard-hitting  style  of  play  that  brought 
the  spectators  back  to  Schoellkopf 
Memorial  Stadium  again.   By  the  time 


he  left  for  Duke,  Harp  had  laid  the 
foundations  of  a  vital  football  pro- 
gram which  can  compare  favorably 
with  the  best  in  the  Ivy  League. 

If  Tom  Harp  had  not  been  inter- 
ested in  football  from  before  he  could 
pick  one  up,  he  might  have  made  an 
excellent  public  relations  man.  His 
relations  with  alumni,  administrators, 
and  the  press  during  his  stay  at  Cor- 
nell were  the  model  of  coaching  de- 
corum. Ben  Mintz,  veteran  sports 
publicist  at  Cornell,  has  noted  that 
"Tom  had  superb  press  relations;  he 
got  the  copy  and  knew  the  right  thing 
to  say  to  people.  He  was  just  as 
cordial  with  the  representative  of  a 
small  weekly  newspaper  as  with  a 
staff  member  of  The  New  York 
Times."  Within  two  months  at  Duke 
his  congenial  manner  is  again  making 
him  a  favorite  of  the  press  as  well  as 
others  who  come  in  contact  with  him. 

While  he  was  coaching  at  Ithaca, 
Harp  was  always  accommodating  as 
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a  speaker  on  the  banquet  circuit, 
something  he  has  not  had  time  to  do 
since  his  arrival  at  Duke.  He  spoke 
at  New  England  high  schools  of  all 
sizes,  whether  their  football  program 
offered  him  valuable  prospects  or  not, 
on  subjects  such  as  the  value  of 
athletics  for  today's  youth.  He  also 
spent  a  great  amount  of  time,  by  his 
own  admission,  speaking  at  local  alum- 
ni associations.  In  fact,  after  ten 
months  at  Cornell  he  claimed  that 
"I  have  visited  and  talked  with  prac- 
tically every  major  Cornell  Club  east 
of  the  Mississippi  River."  He  prob- 
ably had. 

During  the  final  week  of  February 
and  the  first  half  of  March  this  year, 
the  Duke  football  squad  held  its  an- 
nual spring  practice,  that  twenty-day 
comma  that  separates  the  end  of  one 
season  from  the  beginning  of  the  next. 
Spring  practice  probably  means  as 
much  to  Tom  Harp  as  it  does  to  any 
football  coach,  but  he  had  to  do  with- 
out it  during  his  five  years  at  Cornell 
due  to  an  Ivy  League  stipulation  that 
disallows  such  prolonged  periods  of 
organized  off-season  training.  When  he 
discusses  spring  practice,  the  new 
coach  talks  in  terms  of  three  prac- 
tical objectives:  the  staff  must  discern 
just  who  the  real  football  players  are, 
that  is,  who  has  the  most  desire;  they 
must  also  decide  what  sort  of  talent, 
old  and  new,  they  have  available  for 
the  coming  season;  and  the  coaches 
must  use  the  period  as  a  time  to 
experiment  with  new  plays  and  pat- 
terns under  game  conditions.  Without 
a  spring  practice  it  could  very  well 
be  the  middle  of  October  before  a 
team  could  work  itself  into  a  smooth- 
ly functioning  unit.  Spring  practice 
this  year  was  of  special  value  to  the 
new  coach  because  it  was  the  first 
active  introduction  to  the  team  for 
him  and  his  staff.  In  fact,  the  period 
was  as  much  a  learning  process  for 
the  staff  as  for  the  team. 

A  coaching  staff  in  football  at  a 
major  university  can  reach  ominous 
proportions.  It  may  consist  of  ten 
or  more  assistants  handling  such  re- 
fined areas  as  defensive  middle  guards, 
offensive  receivers,  or  the  defensive 
secondary.  Whenever  a  new  head 
coach    is    appointed    at    a    school,    a 


partial  or  total  staff  revision  will 
usually  ensue  for  the  simple  reason 
that  the  new  coach  must  have  men 
at  his  side  whose  judgment  he  feels 
he  can  trust  and  respect.  Such  men 
very  often  are  his  associates  from  his 
last  coaching  position. 

The  fact  that  Coach  Harp  retained 
four  of  Coach  Murray's  assistants 
when  he  came  to  Duke  is  a  compli- 
ment both  to  the  wisdom  of  the  former 
coach  and  to  the  ability  of  assistants 
Herschel  Caldwell,  Bob  Cox,  Carmen 
Falcone,  and  Harold  McElhaney. 
Harp  might  have  retained  other  mem- 
bers of  the  original  staff,  but  Mike 
McGhee,  Marty  Pierson,  and  Doug 
Knotts  decided  to  leave  Duke  for 
other  coaching  jobs  or  different  pro- 
fessions, while  Ace  Parker  relin- 
guished  his  football  duties  but  re- 
mained in  the  athletic  department  as 
head  baseball  coach.  (He  has  since 
gone  to  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina as  assistant  football  coach.) 

From  Cornell,  Coach  Harp  brought 
the  men  who  will  serve  as  his  two 
major  assistants,  George  Hill  and 
Jacque  Hetrick,  as  well  as  Sam  Timer. 
Hal  Hunter,  an  assistant  coach  at 
Maryland,  has  also  accepted  a  posi- 
tion on  the  new  staff.  So  has  Stan 
Crisson,  the  famous  Duke  swing-end 
of  the  early  1960's. 

Though  there  is  little  question  that 
this  is  an  extremely  talented  assistant 
coaching  staff,  it  will  be  beset  by  its 
share  of  difficulties  over  the  coming 
months.  Naturally,  the  ultimate  goal 
of  the  assistant  coaches  is  an  efficient 
operation  that  carries  out  the  wishes 
of  the  head  coach  explicitly.  Staff 
integration  will  be  the  key  organiza- 
tional problem,  and  the  difficulties  that 
a  new  staff  will  encounter — as  op- 
posed to  one  with  years  of  collective 
operating  experience — are  obvious. 

Coach  Harp,  however,  believes  that 
his  staff  is  progressing  rapidly  towards 
the  day  when  it  will  be  a  reliable,  dis- 
ciplined machine.  He  readily  admits 
that  the  four  members  of  his  staff 
who  were  previously  with  Coach  Mur- 
ray have  been  invaluable  aids  in  the 
education  of  the  new  men  as  to  facili- 
ties, personnel,  and  procedures  at 
Duke. 

Fifty    years    ago    football    was    a 


game  marked  by  a  rather  straight- 
forward aggressiveness  with  very  little 
science  to  it  other  than  a  good,  hard 
charge.  Today  the  sport  has  retained 
this  aggressive  inclination  but  has  sup- 
plemented it  with  elements  of  chem- 
istry, physics,  military  tactics,  and 
psychology.  Thus  a  football  "philos- 
ophy" has  emerged  as  a  standard 
weapon  among  modern  coaches.  Harp, 
in  an  expression  of  his  views  of  the 
game,  believes  that  success  depends 
basically  upon  three  factors:  talent, 
physical  conditioning,  and  mental  atti- 
tude. 

And  he  places  critical  emphasis  upon 
the  factor  of  mental  attitude.  "It  is 
my  belief  that  80  per  cent  of  winning 
football  is  directly  dependent  on  the 
mental  attitude  of  the  squad  during 
the  course  of  a  ball  game.  The  big- 
gest thrills  I  have  received  from 
coaching  have  been  watching  boys  do 
things  beyond  their  capacity.  They 
couldn't  do  them  on  Wednesday,  they 
will  not  be  able  to  do  them  on  Mon- 
day following  the  game,  but  because 
of  the  attitude  they  possessed  during 
the  course  of  the  game,  feats  were 
accomplished  that  would  otherwise 
be  impossible.  I  feel  that  along  this 
line  a  great  deal  can  be  done.  The 
attitude  that  I  speak  of  is  not  some- 
thing that  is  accomplished  in  a  five- 
minute  pep  talk  before  the  ball  game. 
It  must  be  cultivated  and  developed 
so  that  when  a  boy  takes  the  field  for 
the  kickoff,  he  automatically  is  dedi- 
cated to  the  purpose  of  winning,  full 
of  confidence  that  he  can  handle  the 
most  difficult  situations,  and  assured 
that  the  sacrifices  he  has  made  to 
prepare  himself  for  the  game  will  now 
pay  off." 

Another  important  ingredient  in  any 
recipe  for  football  success,  according 
to  Coach  Harp,  is  talent;  and  "talent 
is  determined  by  the  effectiveness  of 
your  recruiting  program."  The  re- 
cruiting program  at  Duke,  always  a 
fine  one,  presently  remains  an  un- 
known quantity  until  the  efforts  of  the 
new  coach  and  his  staff  in  this  area 
can  be  assessed.  An  encouraging  note 
here  is  the  fact  that  at  Cornell  Harp 
revamped  the  rather  sluggish  Cornell 
recruiting  system  and  made  it  one  of 
the  best  operations  in  the  Ivy  League. 
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The  participant 
He  quickly  won  the  respect  and  admiration  of  the  team 


"Whether  your  talent  be  good,  medi- 
ocre, or  poor,  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  (the  team)  cannot  achieve  as  fine 
a  physical  condition  as  any  team  in 
the  country,"  says  Harp,  explaining 
that  conditioning  represents  an  impor- 
tant 10  per  cent  of  his  football  "phil- 
osophy." His  concept  here  is  spartan 
and  marked  by  simplicity.  "Without 
being  crass,  we  might  admit  that  foot- 
ball is  a  game  of  contact,  a  game  of 
hitting;  whoever  can  hit  the  hardest 
the  longest  will  have  an  advantage  in 
this  sport."  At  Cornell  he  imple- 
mented his  theory  with  a  year-round 
conditioning  program  that  at  times  in- 
cluded the  use  of  the  "Exer-genie," 
an  isometric-isotonic  device  that  many 
coaches  have  found  valuable  in  their 
training  programs.  At  Cornell  even 
the  coaches  took  their  turn  on  the 
exercising  devices.  The  "Exer-genies" 
have  not  invaded  the  Duke  practices 
yet,  but  by  next  fall  the  team  may 
be  using  them. 


Strictly  enforced  training  rules — 
another  aspect  of  Harp's  concept  of 
conditioning — created  a  slight  stir 
among  some  of  the  players  when  they 
were  first  announced;  but  shortly  after 
spring  practice  began  the  players  real- 
ized the  value  of  such  regulations.  Ac- 
tually, it  was  not  the  regulations  them- 
selves that  created  any  disturbance, 
but  the  fact  that  for  the  most  part 
rules  of  this  sort  were  self-enforced 
in  past  years.  Harp,  though  a  strict 
disciplinarian,  understands  the  value 
of  an  intelligent  justice  as  opposed  to 
any  sort  of  tyrannical  discipline,  and 
has  quickly  won  the  respect  and  ad- 
miration of  his  team. 

With  squad  morale  running  high 
during  spring  practice,  Harp  also  com- 
mented favorably  on  the  morale  of  the 
Duke  student  body.  One  of  the  most 
disillusioning  revelations  for  Harp 
when  he  arrived  at  Cornell  in  1961 
was  the  student  body's  morale,  an 
element  that  he  believes  has  a  great 


deal  to  do  with  the  mental  attitude 
and  the  performance  of  the  team.  At 
first  no  one  at  Cornell  seemed  to  care; 
nonchalance,  as  far  as  sports  were 
concerned,  seemed  to  be  the  "correct" 
attitude  among  students.  Though  this 
general  attitude  at  Cornell  shifted  con- 
siderably during  Harp's  stay  at  the 
institution,  there  is  no  such  problem 
at  Duke  according  to  the  coach.  "My 
only  exposure  to  the  student  body  at 
an  athletic  event  since  my  arrival  has 
been  in  basketball,  and  by  all  means 
the  spirit  at  Duke  is  excellent." 

If  Duke  has  favorably  impressed 
its  new  football  coach,  the  feeling 
certainly  has  been  reciprocated.  But 
for  Tom  Harp,  the  heights  are  rather 
dizzying.  He  has  inherited  a  tradi- 
tion that  dates  back  to  1888  when 
Duke  (then  Trinity)  and  North  Caro- 
lina played  the  first  inter-collegiate 
football  game  in  the  South  on  Thanks- 
giving Day  in  Raleigh.  Trinity  won 
16-0.  by  Joe  Williamson 
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Thomas  B.  Wheeler,  Yale  '58 


"I  don't  know  another  business 

in  which  you  can  do  as  much  good 

and  become  as  successful 

in  as  short  a  time." 


"Four  years  ago  some  of  my  closest 
friends  thought  I  was  a  little  crazy  when 
I  quit  a  solid  job  with  a  giant  corpora- 
tion to  sell  life  insurance. 
"Now,  a  wife,  a  daughter,  a  comfortable 
home  and  over  $4,000,000  in  life  insur- 
ance sales  later,  even  the  most  skeptical 
of  these  have  changed  their  views. 
"And  best  of  all  I  am  not  caged  in  by  the 
age  or  ability  of  anybody  else.  My  ceil- 
ing is  unlimited  —  my  income  is  in  di- 
rect proportion  to  the  work  I  do  .  .  ." 
And  income  consists  of  two  factors  — 
commissions  from  new  business  and  fees 
for  policy  renewals.  Since  a  new  agent's 
clients  tend  to  be  his  contemporaries,  the 


volume  of  new  business  from  them  in- 
creases as  they  progress  and  move  up  the 
income  ladder.  But  even  if  an  agent's 
new  business  were  to  remain  level  at,  say 
Si  million  per  year  for  the  first  five  years, 
his  income  could  double  during  that  per- 
iod because  of  renewal  fees. 
While  income  is  extremely  important, 
the  insurance  company  you  represent 
can  make  a  big  difference,  too.  Ask  any 
life  insurance  man  and  you'll  find  Mass 
Mutual  has  a  reputation  for  being  solid 
yet  progressive.  After  all,  it's  been  in 
the  business  for  over  a  century  and  has 
more  than  $3  billion  in  assets. 
So  if  you're  a  person  who  likes  people, 


who  wants  a  business  of  his  own  with 
no  capital  outlay  and  no  ceiling  on  what 
he  can  make  —  and  if  you're  anxious  to 
work  hard  for  yourself  —  this  is  it. 
If  you  are  looking  for  the  rewards  Tom 
Wheeler  wants,  the  President  of  Mass 
Mutual  would  like  to  know  about  it. 
Write  him  a  personal  letter:  Charles  H. 
Schaaff,  President,  Mass  Mutual,  Spring- 
field, Mass.  01101.  It  could  be  the  most 
valuable  letter  you'll  ever  write. 


MASSACHUSETTS    MUTUAL 
LIFE    INSURANCE   COMPANY 

Springfield,   Massachusetts    /  organized   18S1 
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Some  of  the  Duke  alumni  in  Massachusetts  Mutual  service: 

John  E.  Sundholm,  '38,  Jacksonville,  N.  C.      T.  Brian  Carter,  C.L.U.,  '45,  New  York  Mehrtens  G.  Chillingworth,  '49,  Honolulu 

John  L.  Dwight,  '42,  Philadelphia  David  W.  Dennis,  C.L.U.,  '45,  New  York  William  L.  Watts,  '50,  Home  Office 

C.  William  Mock,  '42,  Tampa  Frederick  W.  Harwood,  '46,  Home  Office  William  H.  Patty,  '54,  Greensboro 


News 


^  Alumni 


Over  nominated  and  under  elec- 
ted" was  the  way  a  relaxed 
Richard  Nixon  LLB  '37  jokingly  char- 
acterized himself  in  a  humorous  aside 
at  the  annual  Law  Day  program  held 
on  campus  in  April.  The  former 
vice  president  and  other  outstanding 
alumni  returned  for  a  Law  Alumni 
Association  meeting  which  featured 
the  presentation  to  the  School  of 
portraits  of  retiring  Professor  Bryan 
Bolich  and  former  Dean  Justin  Miller. 
The  portraits  were  commissioned  by 
the   association. 

Mr.  Nixon  presented  the  portrait  of 
Dean  Miller  and  Charles  Rhyne  L 
'37,  director  of  the  World  Peace 
Through  Law  Center  in  Washington, 
presented  the  portrait  of  Professor 
Bolich.  Chairman  of  the  Portraits 
Committee  was  Leon  L.  Rice,  Jr., 
LLB  '36.  Presiding  over  the  activi- 
ties was  Alvin  O.  Moore  '34,  LLB 
'36,  out-going  president  of  the  as- 
sociation. 

New  officers  elected  at  the  associa- 
tion's meeting  are:  J.  Carlton  Flem- 
ing '49,  LLB  '51,  president;  Numa 
L.  Smith,  Jr.,  LLB  '41,  vice  presi- 
dent; and  Rufus  H.  Powell,  III,  '36, 
LLB  '39,  secretary-treasurer.  Elected 
to  the  Law  Alumni  Council  for  terms 
which  expire  in  1969  were:  A.  Fred- 
erick Rebman,  III,  LLB  '41;  Wade 
M.  Penny,  Jr.,  '57,  LLB  '60;  Nicholas 
Oram,  Jr.,  LLB  '35;  and  Joseph  J. 
Klein  LLB   '40. 


Spring  Weekend 

It  was  the  most  elaborate  weekend 
ever  planned  for  Duke  alumnae  as 
Alumnae  Day  became  Spring  Week- 
end this  past   April.    In   addition  to 


being  expanded  in  time,  a  greater 
emphasis  was  placed  this  year  on 
adding  intellectual  substance  to  the 
program.  "The  Changing  Academic 
Scene"  served  as  the  theme  of  this 
first  annual  weekend  for  alumnae  of 
The  Woman's  College  and  School  of 
Nursing. 

Included  in  the  three-day  program 
was  the  third  annual  School  of  Nurs- 
ing Alumnae  Lecture,  "Facing  Nurs- 
ing's Obligation  for  the  Future,"  by 
Dr.  Eleanor  Lambertson,  chairman  of 
the  department  of  nursing  education 
at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity. The  Woman's  College  alum- 
nae heard  a  panel  discussion  on  "Stu- 
dents Today  and  Yesterday"  by  Dr. 
I.  B.  Holley,  Jr.,  professor  of  history, 
and  Miss  Battle  Rankin  '59,  an  at- 
torney for  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Justice.  Another  panel  dis- 
cussed "The  American  University  and 
Student  Exchange."  Participants  were 
Dr.  Craufurd  Goodwin,  secretary  of 
the  University  and  associate  professor 
of  economics,  Miss  Sezer  Aksel,  of 
Turkey,  and  Pradyumna  Chauhan, 
of  India.    Other  speakers  during  the 


weekend  were  Dean  M.  Margaret  Ball 
and  Reynolds  Price,  novelist  and  as- 
sistant professor  of  English. 

Both  The  Woman's  College  and 
School  of  Nursing  Alumnae  Asso- 
ciations elected  new  officers.  Serv- 
ing for  The  Woman's  College  are: 
Mary  Kestler  Clyde  (Mrs.  Paul  H.) 
'27,  AM  '32,  president;  Nelson  Pow- 
ell Chears  (Mrs.  V.  Thomas)  '35, 
first  vice  president;  Margaret  Adams 
Harris  (Mrs.  R.  Kennedy)  '38,  LLB 
'40,  second  vice  president;  and  Miss 
Anne  Garrard  '25,  AM  '30,  secre- 
tary. 

Elected  to  serve  on  the  Alumnae 
Council  were  Dr.  Frances  Briggs  '39, 
chairman,  and  Mary  Ann  Menefee 
Byerly  (Mrs.  Baxter  H.)  RN  '51, 
AB  '53,  vice  chairman. 

The  following  were  elected  to 
three-year  terms  on  the  board  of  di- 
rectors: Virginia  Turlington  Byrd 
(Mrs.  Carl  L.)  '60;  Rosalie  Prince 
Gates  (Mrs.  Jack)  '49,  AM  '61,  PhD 
'65;  Annie  Lee  Cutchin  Neville  (Mrs. 
Ben  H.)  '33;  and  Constance  Downs 
Stokes   (Mrs.  W.  A.)   '54. 

The  School  of  Nursing  elected  the 
following  new  officers:  Miss  J.  Gayle 
Porter  BSN  '61,  president,  and  Eliza- 
beth Woodhall  Rackley  (Mrs.  Charles 
E.)  BSN  '63,  vice  president.  Re- 
elected secretary-treasurer  was  Nancy 
Walker  Anderson  (Mrs.  W.  Banks, 
Jr.)  BSN  '59,  MSN  '65. 

The  following  will  serve  as  coun- 
cilors: Miss  Martha  Lee  Covington 
BSN  '45;  Janet  Baker  Craig  (Mrs. 
T.  T.)  BSN  '64;  Mary  Cline  Davison 
(Mrs.  A.  T.)  RN  '47;  and  Miss 
Dorothy  Wilkinson  RN  '36. 


Clyde,  Chears,  Briggs,  and  Harris 
A  most  elaborate  weekend  for  alumnae 
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CLASS  NOTES 


Charlotte  Corbin  '35,  Class  Notes  Editor 


HALF  CENTURY  CLUB 

NEXT  REUNION:  1966 
Floyd  S.  Bennett  '12,  President,  3301 
W.  Grace  Street,  Richmond,  Virginia. 

Lonnie  L.  Ivey  '15  of  Raleigh,  N.  C, 
manager  of  the  N.  C.  State  Student 
Supply  Store  since  1919,  retired  on 
Dec.  31.  More  than  200  friends  honored 
him  on  Jan.  29  with  a  dinner  at  which 
Chancellor  John  T.  Caldwell  a.m.  '36 
was  master  of  ceremonies.  Mrs.  Ivey 
is  the  former  Polly  Heitman  '14. 

W.  W.  Stedman  '07,  now  retired 
from  his  real  estate  business,  lives  in 
Erie,  Pa.,  with  his  daughter. 

NEXT  REUNION:  1967 

J  |  A.  Lucille  Parker  has  re- 
jLmt  JL  tired  from  her  position  with 
the  Cornell  Aeronautical  Laboratories, 
Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  has  returned  to 
Durham  to  make  her  home  with  her 
sister,  Wixie  Parker. 

^_    ,_  NEXT  REUNION:  1967 

/  -^  W.  Ivan  Bissette  of  Grif- 
»~*  ^J  ton  has  been  reappointed  a 
member  of  the  North  Carolina  State 
Agricultural  Stabilization  and  Conserva- 
tion Committee  for  1966  by  Secretary  of 
Agriculture   Orville   L.    Freeman. 

^       /  NEXT  REUNION:  1967 

/  /  I  George  V.  Allen,  a  veteran 
•^^  -A-  diplomat  who  has  been  presi- 
dent of  the  Tobacco  Institute  since  1960, 
has  returned  to  government  service  as 
director  of  the  State  Department's  For- 
eign Service  Institute.  About  15,000  per- 
sons receive  training  at  the  Institute 
annually  to  carry  out  official  duties 
overseas. 

^    — .  NEXT  REUNION:  1966 

/  J  Frank  M.  Warner,  Presi- 
■"■^  ^  dent,  Hedgman's  Lane,  Old 
Brookville,  Glen  Head,  New  York. 
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Marshall  I.  Pickens  (a.m.  '26)  has 
retired  as  executive  director  of  the 
Hospital  and  Child  Care  sections  of  the 
Duke  Endowment,  but  will  continue 
overall  supervision  of  activities  in  the 
Charlotte,  N.  C,  office.  He  is  also 
vice  chairman  of  the  Endowment  trus- 
tees. 

/^   f  NEXT  REUNION:  1966 

/  \\  Edward  L.  Cannon,  Presi- 
^-*  \J  dent,  814  Cowper  Drive,  Ra- 
leigh, North  Carolina. 

Dr.  Vester  M.  Mulholland  of  Ra- 
leigh, N.  C,  is  director  of  the  State 
Division  of  Educational  Research. 

Merle  Davis  Umstead  (Mrs.  Wil- 
liam B.)  of  Durham  served  as  special 
gifts  chairman  of  the  1966  Durham 
Heart  Fund. 

^    /~  NEXT  REUNION:  1970 

"■  I  I  W'  Dortch  Langston  and 
^/  V-/  his  son,  W.  Dortch  Lang- 
ston, Jr.,  '59,  are  both  lawyers,  prac- 
ticing under  the  firm  name  of  Langston 
&  Langston  in  Goldsboro,  N.  C. 

,_     ,_  NEXT  REUNION:  1969 

-~\  -~\    Ruth      Forlines      Dailey, 
^J  ^/     wife  of  John  C.  Dailey,  Jr., 

'31  of  Durham,  has  become  the  first 
woman  member  of  the  Durham  County 
Alcoholic  Beverage  Control  Board,  and 
the  first  to  serve  on  a  county-level  ABC 
board  in  the  State. 

MNEXT  REUNION:  1969 
James  C.  Stokes  b.d.,  minis- 
ter of  Broad  Street  Method- 
ist Church,  Statesville,  N.  C,  has  been 
named  editor  of  the  Christian  Advocate, 
the  publication  of  the  Methodist  Church 
in  North  Carolina. 
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NEXT  REUNION:  1969 

Albert  Kennon  ll.b.,  Dur- 
ham attorney,  is  chairman  of 


the  Chamber  of  Commerce  state  and 
local  legislative  affairs  committee  for 
1966. 

_       S-  NEXT  REUNION:  1966 

-^  I  "\   Thomas   C.   Parsons,  Presi- 
^J\J  dent,   1120  12th  Avenue,  Al- 

toona,  Pennsylvania. 

William  M.  Hart  a.m.  and  his  wife, 

Celeste    Clinkscales    Hart    '41,    are 

living  in  Quito,  Ecuador.   He  is  with  the 

U.  S.  Information  Service. 

—    j~  NEXT  REUNION:  1968 

'■^  N^  Mary  Anna  Heyward  Fer- 
m_y  W  guson  (Mrs.  Alfred  R.) 
(a.m.  '40)  was  awarded  the  Ph.D.  de- 
gree in  English  from  Ohio  State  Uni- 
versity last  December,  having  written 
her  dissertation  on  "The  Medieval  De- 
bate between  the  Body  and  the  Soul." 
She  is  a  resident  of  Delaware,  Ohio. 

,—    ^^  NEXT  REUNION:  1968 

•^  V_  I  Roosevelt  Der  Tatevasion 
_>/  _/  is  publisher  of  seven  weekly 
papers  in  Fairfax  County,  Va.,  his  head- 
quarters being  in  Falls  Church. 

Charles  H.  Gibbs  ll.b.  of  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  is  president  of  the  Charleston 
County  Bar  Association. 

John  N.  Manbeck  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  Philadelphia  to  Parkers- 
burg,  W.  Va.,  to  become  plant  manager 
of  the  American  Viscose  Division  of 
FMC  Corporation. 

Brig.  Gen.  Herman  Rumsey,  com- 
mander of  the  1502nd  Air  Transport 
Wing,  is  stationed  at  Hickam  AFB, 
Hawaii,  and  directs  airlift  operations  in 
an  area  stretching  from  Hawaii  west  to 
India  and  from  Japan  to  Antarctica.  He 
has  been  with  the  Military  Air  Trans- 
port Service  since  its  beginning  in  1948, 
and  for  the  last  13  years  has  been  as- 
signed to  the  Pacific  and  Far  East  areas. 
General  and  Mrs.  Rumsey  have  three 
daughters. 


Making  it  hot  for  Tennessee  at  Homecoming 
But  what  year  was  the  fire 


/         SILVER  ANNIVERSARY:  1966 

/I     I       Wallace    E.    Seeman,    Jr., 

JL  JL  President,  Box  8677,  Forest 
Hills  Station,  Durham,  North  Carolina. 

Andrew  L.  Ducker  of  Greensboro, 
N.  C,  has  received  General  Electric 
Company's  distinguished  service  award. 
Mr.  Ducker,  who  is  with  the  company's 
large  lamp  department,  was  the  only 
person  in  the  state  given  the  regional 
vice  president's  award. 

John  T.  Fleming  is  president  of 
H.  M.  Fleming  &  Sons,  Ltd.,  dealers  of 
hardware  and  appliances,  Blenheim,  On- 
tario, Canada.  He  is  married  and  has 
three  sons  and  a  daughter. 

Jack  L.  Hardy,  general  sales  supervis- 
or for  The  Atlantic  Refining  Company, 
supervises  commercial  and  wholesale 
salesmen  servicing  accounts  in  North 
Carolina.  In  recognition  of  his  25  years 
of  employment  with  the  company,  he  was 
recently  presented  a  jeweled  service 
emblem  award  by  J.  Gordon  Burns  '40, 
wholesale  marketing  manager  for  At- 
lantic's southern  marketing  region. 


Lillian  Harward  is  the  wife  of  S. 
Robert  Watson,  Jr.,  an  engineer  with 
Carolina  Power  &  Light  Company,  Ra- 
leigh, and  the  mother  of  one  son  and 
two  daughters. 

/    _  NEXT  REUNION:  1968 

/  I  '^  G.  Fred  Hockenjos,  presi- 
JL  ^/  dent  of  T.  C.  Moffatt  &  Co. 
of  Newark;  Lupton-Moffatt  Associates 
and  T.  C.  Moffatt,  Inc.,  in  Short  Hills; 
and  Ayres  Excess,  Inc.,  of  New  York 
City,  has  been  elected  a  director  of  the 
Llewellyn-Edison  Savings  and  Loan  As- 
sociation. His  wife  is  the  former  Sarah 
Cheek  '46,  and  they  live  in  Short  Hills, 
N.   J. 
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NEXT  REUNION:  1969 

Lucius     H.     Tippett,     Jr., 
lives  in  Atlanta,  Ga.,  and  is 
a   data   processing   salesman    for   I.B.M. 
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NEXT  REUNION:  1970 

Harry    E.    Beaudouin,    for- 
mer newspaperman  and  tele- 


vision publicist,  is  district  manager  of  the 
New  York  City  office  of  American 
Forest  Products  Industries,  Inc. 

Edward  F.  Smith  (b.d.  '47),  his 
wife,  Janet  Wellons  Smith  g,  and 
their  three  children  live  in  Hillsborough, 
N.  C,  where  he  is  pastor  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church.  For  ten  years  Mr.  Smith 
worked  in  the  Republique  du  Congo 
( Leopold  ville)  under  the  Methodist 
Board  of  Missions,  returning  to  the 
United  States  in   1961. 


/   f  NEXT  REUNION:  1971 

/  I  |  ~\  Edith  Cheliner  Eisner 
IV/  (Mrs.  Robert),  the  wife  of 
a  professor  of  economics  at  Northwest- 
ern and  the  mother  of  two  children,  is 
also  an  instructor  of  English  and  Latin 
at  Roycemore  School  in  Evanston,  111. 
Dr.  Leighton  E.  Harrell,  Jr.,  a 
member  of  the  psychology  faculty  and 
guidance  staff  of  East  Carolina  College, 
Greenville,  N.  C,  is  recognized  by  the 
American  Association  of  Marriage  Coun- 
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selors  as  having  attained  the  clinical 
level  in  the  profession. 

Kay  Goodman  Stern  (Mrs.  Sidney, 
Jr.)  is  the  Greensboro,  N.  C,  Woman  of 
the  Year  for  1966.  Honored  at  the 
Greensboro  Quota  Club's  17th  annual 
Woman  of  the  Year  Dinner  in  February, 
she  was  presented  as  a  "volunteer  who 
has  worked  with  professional  competence 
in  many  areas  of  civic,  religious,  social, 
cultural,  educational  and  community 
achievement  since  marriage  brought  her 
to  Greensboro  in  1948."  She  and  Mr. 
Stern,  an  attorney,  have  a  son  and  two 
daughters. 

•  _ _  NEXT  REUNION:  1968 

/  I       /     Doris   E.   King  a.m.    (ph.d. 

■A.  /  '52)  is  a  professor  of  his- 
tory at  North  Carolina  State  University, 
Raleigh. 

On  January  1,  Jesse  E.  Miller  (m.f. 
'48)  became  president  of  City  Federal 
Savings  and  Loan  Association,  Bir- 
mingham, Ala.  He  is  also  a  director  of 
Alabama  Motorists  Association  and  vice 
president  of  the  Birmingham  chapter  of 
the  Society  of  Real  Estate  Appraisers. 

Charles  G.  Monnett,  Jr.,  of  Greens- 
boro, N.  C,  has  joined  Monnett  Carpets 
and  Draperies  as  sales  manager. 

Joseph  M.  Ward  m.d.  is  a  physician  in 
the  medical  service  department  of  A.  H. 
Robins  Company,  pharmaceutical  manu- 
facturing company  of  Richmond,  Va. 

Thomas  C.  Wolff,  Jr.,  of  Baltimore, 
Md.,  became  Director  of  Research  and 
Director  of  Corporate  Planning  for 
Community  Research  &  Development, 
Inc.,  last  fall.  Previously  he  was  as- 
sistant vice  president.  He  is  married  and 
has  three  children. 

/   .~  NEXT  REUNION:  1968 

/  I  Vs  Walter  R.  Mason  of  Dur- 
-1-V-J  ham  is  assistant  vice  presi- 
dent-planning for  Home  Security  Life 
Insurance  Company.  He  is  married  and 
has  three  children. 

BORN:  First  child  and  son  to  Dorothy 
Meredith  Migaiolo  (Mrs.  James  V.) 
and  Mr.  Migaiolo,  Barrackville,  W.  Va., 
on  Feb.   10.    Named  James  V.,  Jr. 

/  ^~  NEXT  REUNION:  1968 

Z_I_V~J    Ross   O.   Bridewell    (m.ed. 

-*-_^r  '60)  of  Morenci,  Ariz.,  will 
become  Assistant  Professor  of  Modern 
Languages  at  Stephen  F.  Austin  State 
College,  Nacogdoches,  Texas,  beginning 
with  the  1966-67  academic  year. 

Thomas  N.  Farr  is  vice  president  of 
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Columbia  Bank  for  Cooperatives,  Co- 
lumbia, S.  C. 

Carol  L.  Learmont  lives  in  New 
York  City  and  is  librarian  of  the  busi- 
ness library,  Columbia  University. 

Carlie  B.  Sessoms,  a  department 
director  for  Hospital  Care  Association  of 
Durham,  has  been  appointed  by  the 
Governor  to  the  State  Health  Insurance 
Advisory  Board.  A  member  of  the  City 
Board  of  Education,  Mr.  Sessoms  is 
also  a  former  governor  of  the  North 
Carolina  District  of  Civitan  Interna- 
tional and  a  former  president  of  the 
Community  Planning  Council. 

—  /r^  NEXT  REUNION:  1966 

^1  I  I  George  W.  Eaves,  President, 
*S  \~/  2403  Wrightwood  Avenue, 
Durham,   North   Carolina. 

Ray  M.  Fry  has  been  named  co- 
ordinator of  educational  relations  for 
Field  Enterprises  Educational  Corpora- 
tion, publisher  of  The  World  Book  En- 
cyclopedia and  other  educational  ma- 
terials. Active  in  American  Library 
Association  affairs,  he  is  serving  his 
second  term  on  the  ALA  Council,  govern- 
ing body  of  the  association.  Mr.  Fry 
is  married,  has  two  daughters,  and  lives 
in  Evanston,  111. 

Dora  J.  Jessee  m.ed.  has  retired 
from  school  work  and  is  living  in  Wise, 
Va. 

Stanley  R.  Keyser  a.m.,  teaches  at 
Daniels  Junior  High  School,  Raleigh, 
N.  C. 

Robert  W.  Miller,  formerly  dis- 
trict representative  for  General  Electric 
in  New  York,  is  now  sales  planner  at 
the  headquarters  of  housewares  division. 

William  C.  Myers  of  Westfield, 
N.  J.,  is  marketing  manager  of  Gamon/ 
Calmet  Meter  Division  of  Worthington 
Corporation. 

Roberts-Boze,  Inc.,  of  New  Orleans, 
La.,  of  which  William  R.  Roberts,  Jr., 
m.e.  is  president,  has  been  appointed 
manufacturing  representative  for  the 
controls  division  of  Black,  Sivalls  & 
Bryson,  Inc.,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  In 
addition  to  handling  the  complete  line  of 
controls,  the  company  provides  service 
in  all  areas  of  industrial  process  in- 
cluding petroleum  production,  offshore 
operations,  natural  gas  processing  and 
refining  and  distribution  systems. 

—  ^  NEXT  REUNION:  1966 

^|    I        James    L.    Nicholson,    Jr., 
_y   JL      President,     417     W.      Knox 
Street,  Durham,  North  Carolina. 
William  Beck,  a  baritone,  made  his 


debut  with  the  New  York  City  Opera 
in  the  fall  opening  night  production  of 
Prokofiev's  The  Flaming  Angel  and  is 
appearing  with  this  organization  in  a 
variety  of  roles. 

Robert  A.  Bisselle  became  a  vice 
president  of  First  National  Bank  of 
Washington,  D.  C,  in  March.  He  had 
been  with  Wachovia  Bank  and  Trust 
Company  for  12  years,  and  most  recent- 
ly was  assistant  cashier  of  the  bank  in 
Greensboro,  N.  C.  He  is  married  and 
has  four  children. 

William  S.  Mauney  is  manager  of 
office  administration  at  The  Travelers 
Insurance  Companies'  Oklahoma  City, 
Okla.,  office.  He  was  formerly  man- 
ager of  the  Jackson,  Miss.,  office.  A 
native  of  Maiden,  N.  C,  Mr.  Mauney 
is  married  and  has  two  children. 

_.    /^  NEXT  REUNION:  1966 

^\  /  M.  Nlxon  Hennessee,  III, 
^S  £*  President,  Box  3099,  Win- 
ston-Salem, North  Carolina. 

Elbert  V.  Bowden  a.m.  (ph.d.  '57) 
is  chief  economist  for  Robert  R.  Nathan 
Associates,  Inc.,  U.  S.  Trust  Territory 
of  the  Pacific  Islands,  Saipan,  Mariana 
Islands. 

Yerger  H.  Clifton,  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  English  at  Southwestern,  Mem- 
phis, Tenn.,  received  his  Ph.D.  at  Trinity 
College,  Dublin,  in  1962  and  taught  at 
the  University  of  Kentucky  from  1962 
to  1965. 

Wade  St.  Clair,  deputy  director  of 
the  National  Aeronautics  and  Space 
Administration's  Special  Events  Division, 
produced  and  directed  a  radio  series 
which  recently  won  an  award.  The 
American  Legion  Auxiliary  presented 
the  agency  its  "Golden  Mike"  award  for 
distinguished  programs  in  the  interests 
of  youth,  citing  "The  Space  Story" 
series  developed  by  Mr.  St.  Clair. 

_.     _  NEXT  REUNION:  1969 

^\  *^\  J.  Brad  Craig  m.e.  is  as- 
^y  ^_y  sistant  to  Vice  President — 
Sales  for  Elwin  G.  Smith  &  Co.,  Inc., 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  manufacturers  and  erec- 
tors of  metal  roof  and  wall  systems, 
and  serves  as  eastern  and  central  re- 
gional sales  manager. 

Last  July  Douglas  E.  Kennemore 
moved  to  Greenville,  S.  C,  to  practice 
neurological  surgery  with  Frank  R. 
Wrenn  '43  (m.d.  '46).  He  had  pre- 
viously completed  his  residency  at  the 
University  of  Virginia  Hospital  and  had 
served  in  the  U.  S.  Naval  Reserve, 
holding    the    rank    of    lieutenant    com- 


Walter  A.  Stanbury,  Jr.,  '31,  AM  '32, 
PhD  '38,  has  been  appointed  editor  of 
Product  Engineering,  a  McGraw-Hill 
publication.  He  previously  had  served 
for  five  years  as  editor  of  Textile  World. 


Gordon  D.  Pyle  EE  '59  has  been  pro- 
moted to  engineer  by  the  Jersey  Central 
Power  &  Light  Company — New  Jersey 
Power  &  Light  Company  and  is  now 
working  in  the  Morristown,  N.  J.,  office. 


Richard  J.  Stull  '40,  of  St.  Louis,  has 
been  appointed  executive  vice  president 
of  the  American  College  of  Hospital 
Administrators,  a  professional  society  of 
more  than  6,000  hospital  administrators. 


mander.    Dr.  and  Mrs.  Kennemore  have 
two  daughters  and  a  son. 

Edward  D.  Means,  Jr.,  an  attorney, 
is  in  the  office  of  the  general  counsel, 
Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  United 
States,  Washington,  D.  C. 

—        /  NEXT  REUNION:  1966 

^|  /  I  James  Edwin  Clement 
^  -t  m.d.  of  Greenville,  N.  C, 
was  one  of  three  named  as  outstanding 
young  men  of  the  year  by  the  North 
Carolina  Jaycees.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Greenville  City  Council  and  of  the 
executive  board  of  Pitt  Memorial  Hos- 
pital. Mrs.  Clement  is  the  former 
Vicki  Stedman  '55. 

W.  Rowe  Fesperman,  Jr.,  is  an  as- 
sistant vice  president  of  Wachovia  Bank 
and  Trust  Company  in  Asheville,  N.  C, 
where  he  resides  with  his  wife  and 
daughter. 

Barbara  Ireland  Holmes  (Mrs. 
George  M.)  is  a  teacher  in  Hampton- 
ville,  N.  C. 

Robert  H.  Johnson,  Jr.,  is  a  surgeon 
at  the  National  Institute  of  Health, 
Bethesda,  Md.  He  is  married  and  has 
two   children. 

C.  M.  (Bud)  Robinson  is  advertising 
manager  of  Levi  Strauss  &  Co.,  San 
Francisco.  He  resides  with  his  wife  and 
daughter  in  San  Rafael,  Calif. 

Lt.  Col.  Robert  L.  Taylor  ph.d.  is 
chief  of  the  medical  mycology  section, 
department  of  bacteriology,  Walter  Reed 
Army    Institute   of   Research.    He    and 


Mrs.  Taylor  make  their  home  in  Silver 
Spring,  Md. 

BORN:  Third  child  and  first  daughter 
to  Jack  Featherston  and  Mrs.  Feather- 
ston,  Durham,  N.  C,  on  Feb.  22.  Named 
Angela  Sue. 

Second  child  and  first  daughter  to  Bet- 
ty Ruth  Chappell  Lumpkin  (Mrs.  J. 
Allen)  and  Mr.  Lumpkin,  Chamblee, 
Ga.,   on   Feb.   5.    Named  Nancy   Lynn. 

—     —  NEXT  REUNION:  1969 

^|  ^|  John  J.  Combs,  Jr.,  m.d., 
^  ^  who  directs  the  Aerospace 
Medicine  Laboratory  at  the  McDonnell 
Aircraft  Corp.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  has  de- 
veloped a  thumbnail  sized  instrument 
which  may  help  determine  exactly  what 
space  heart  is.  Commonly  known  as 
"lazy  heart,"  the  condition  is  experi- 
enced by  astronauts  on  prolonged  space 
rides.  Mrs.  Combs  is  the  former  Dor- 
othy Jenkins  '53. 

Last  November  William  G.  Har- 
rington a.m.,  Columbus  elections  coun- 
sel in  the  office  of  the  Ohio  Secretary  of 
State,  became  research  and  legislative 
counsel  of  the  Ohio  State  Bar  Associa- 
tion. In  this  capacity  he  assists  various 
association  committees  in  drafting  pro- 
posed legislation,  provides  research  data 
for  members,  and  performs  editorial 
duties  on  technical  publications. 

Betty  Lou  Hoffman  is  a  secretary 
for  the  Ford  Foundation,  New  York 
City. 

Laurence   W.   Lloyd,  Jr.,   is   in   the 


real  estate  business  in  Charles  Town, 
W.  Va.  He  and  Mrs.  Lloyd  have  five- 
year  old  twins,  a  boy  and  a  girl. 

Hamilton  Shippee  has  been  elected 
an  assistant  vice  president  of  Irving 
Trust  Company,  New  York  City.  He 
is  engaged  in  customer  contact  and 
lending  activities  in  the  southwestern  dis- 
trict of  the  Bank's  national  division. 


_.      S-       TENTH  REUNION:  1966 

^|  I  "^  Bryant  T.  Aldrtdge,  Presi- 
^  V-/  dent,  107  Buckingham  Road, 
Greenville,  South  Carolina. 

J.  Norwood  Clark,  Jr.,  is  sales  rep- 
resentative in  the  San  Francisco  sales 
territory  for  Faultless  Caster  Co.,  which 
includes  northern  California,  Nevada, 
Utah  and  Hawaii. 

Harvey  R.  Holding  is  employed  by 
Southern  Bell  Telephone  Company, 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Dorothy  Lawrence  (m.ed.  '60) 
writes  that  she  is  teaching  fourth  grade 
at  Lajes  Air  Force  Base  on  Terceira, 
Azores,  and  has  had  the  opportunity  of 
visiting  Portugal   and  Spain. 

Joel  C.  Underwood  of  McMinnville, 
Tenn.,  who  was  commissioned  for  mis- 
sionary service  in  India  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  Methodist  Board  of  Mis- 
sions in  January,  is  one  of  four  mis- 
sionaries traveling  this  spring  to  Meth- 
odist-related and  other  schools  in  the 
interest  of  missionary  interpretation  and 
recruitment. 
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—   «—  NEXT  REUNION:  1967 

^j  /  Russell  N.  Barringer,  Jr., 
^  I  vice  president  of  Dealers 
Supply  Company  of  Durham,  is  serving 
on  the  City  Planning  and  Zoning  Com- 
mission. 

Robert  T.  Ddcon  is  plant  manager 
for  American  Felt  Company,  Newburgh, 
N.  Y.    His  home  is  in  Washingtonville. 

Harleigh  F.  Fatzinger  has  been  ap- 
pointed general  sales  representative  for 
western  Michigan  by  Joseph  T.  Ryerson 
&  Son,  Inc.,  the  nation's  leading  dis- 
tributor of  steel,  aluminum,  space  age 
metals,  industrial  plastics  and  metal- 
working  machinery.  He  and  Mrs.  Fat- 
zinger live  in  Grand  Rapids. 

Ann  Beeson  Keller  works  for  the 
American  Council  on  Education,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

John  A.  Ridley  has  been  named 
product  marketing  manager  for  facial 
tissues  in  the  consumer  products  division 
of  Scott  Paper  Company.  A  native  of 
Summit,  N.  J.,  he  has  an  M.S.  degree 
from  Cornell. 

Buddy  R.  Stanley  has  been  elected 
an  alderman  in  Gaffney,  S.  C,  where  he 
makes  his  home  and  is  associated  with 
Citizens  Oil  Company.  His  wife  is  the 
former  Barbara  Hamrick  '59. 

MARRIED:  Margaret  Anne  Cathey 
to  Robert  W.  Lamore,  II  on  Feb.  12. 
Residence:  Richmond,  Va. 

BORN:  Third  child  and  first  daughter 
to  Capt.  Walter  H.  Keim  and  Carol 
Hess  Keim  '58,  Loiret,  France,  on 
Feb.  8.    Named  Margaret  Ellen. 

Second  child  and  first  daughter  to 
Marjorte  Gay  Tuck  (Mrs.  Russell) 
and  Mr.  Tuck,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  on  Feb. 
11.   Named  Catherine  Elizabeth. 


_»     _  NEXT  REUNION:  1968 

^\  V^  William  A.  Cheyne  b.d.  is 
^  \J  one  of  six  new  executives 
elected  to  the  staff  of  the  Methodist 
Board  of  Missions  in  January.  Pastor 
of  the  First  Methodist  Church,  Boone- 
ville,  Ark.,  since  1962,  he  will  be  re- 
sponsible for  interpreting  Methodist 
work  among  Spanish-speaking  people  in 
the  Southwest  and  for  raising  funds  to 
strengthen  that  work. 

Robert  F.  Clayton  has  been  named 
Public  Relations  Officer  of  Citizens  and 
Southern  National  Bank  in  Atlanta. 

G.  S.  (Steve)  Crihfield,  a  graduate 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  law 
school,  has  been  made  a  partner  in  the 
firm    of    Douglas,    Ravenel,    Josey    & 


Hardy,  Greensboro,  N.  C.  His  wife  is 
the  former  Elizabeth  Hatcher  '59. 

Rev.  C.  Betts  Huntley  is  an  evange- 
listic missionary  for  the  Presbyterian 
Board  to  Korea. 

Sara  C.  Lee  m.a.t.  of  Greenville, 
N.  C,  is  a  counselor  in  the  Kinston, 
N.  C,  high  school. 

Thelma  Schmitt  Stevens,  wife  of 
Nelson  G.  Stevens,  Jr.,  '57  of  Morris 
Plains,  N.  L,  and  mother  of  three 
daughters,  was  accepted  by  The  Master- 
work  Chorus  during  its  recent  member- 
ship drive.  A  soprano  and  an  expe- 
rienced choral  singer,  she  participated  in 
the  performance  of  Bach's  "Passion 
according  to  St.  Matthew"  by  The  Mas- 
terwork  Chorus  and  Orchestra  in  Car- 
negie Hall  on  April  24. 
BORN:  Fourth  child  and  second  daugh- 
ter to  William  H.  Cozart,  Jr.,  m.e. 
and  Norma  Lippert  Cozart  b.s.n.  '59, 
Greensboro,  N.  C,  on  Feb.  4.  Named 
Carrie  Michelle. 

^    •^  NEXT  REUNION:  1969 

J  >-J  Robinson  O.  Everett  ll.m., 
*S  ^  attorney  of  Durham,  served 
as  local  chairman  for  the  1966  Easter 
Seal  campaign. 

John  E.  Hansen  has  been  elected  an 
assistant  vice  president  of  the  Citizens 
and  National  Bank  in  Atlanta. 

Norman  G.  Higgins  of  Belleville, 
111.,  is  married  and  has  three  children. 
He  is  personnel  manager  for  Monsanto 
Chemical  Company. 

W.  Jefferson  McAnally,  III,  m.e. 
has  been  made  a  supervisor  at  Pratt  and 
Whitney  Aircraft,  West  Palm  Beach, 
Fla. 

Austin  J.  Simpson  m.ed.  is  principal 
of  Guy  B.  Phillips  Junior  High  School, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

BORN":  Third  daughter  to  Elaine 
Herndon  Fox  (Mrs.  Charles  W.)  and 
Mr.  Fox,  Williamston,  Mass.,  on  Jan. 
31.    Named  Andrea  Lynne. 

A  daughter  to  Richard  L.  Harris 
and  Mrs.  Harris,  Macon,  Ga.,  on  Oct. 
3.    Named  Lynn  Leigh. 

Second  child  and  first  son  to  Sally 
Webster  Walton  (Mrs.  Daniel  C.) 
and  Mr.  Walton,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  on 
Feb.  27.    Named  Joshua  Daniel. 

f  /~  NEXT  REUNION:  1970 

|~\l  I  Richard  L.  Cohen,  who  re- 
Vy  V/  ceived  the  M.D.  degree  from 
the  Johns  Hopkins  University  Medical 
School  in  1964,  is  assistant  resident  in 
neurosurgery  at  Mt.  Sinai  Hospital,  New 
York  City. 


W.  P.  Budd,  Jr.,  '36,  President 

&  Treasurer 

B.  M.  Rose  '33,  Vice  Pres.-Sec'y 

J.  B.  Coble  '32,  Sales  Rep. 

BUDD-PIPER 
ROOFING  CO. 

506  Ramseur  St. 
DURHAM,  N.  C. 

BARRETT  BONDED 
ROOFING 

SHEET  METAL  WORK 

WATERPROOFING 

ABOVE  AND  BELOW 

GRADE 

MASONRY 

RESTORATION 

SAND  BLASTING 

AND 

STEAM-CLEANING 

Phone  or  Mail  Your 

Inquiries  to 

Box  708— Phone  682-2121 


DUKE  DIVERSITY 
DUG  DILLS 

Men's  Campus 

•  Cafeterias — 

Blue  and  White  Room 
University  Room 

•  Oak  Room 

Men's  Graduate  Center 

•  Cafeteria 

•  Coffee  Lounge 


THE  BAYLOR  SCHOOL 

Accredited  scholarship.  College  prep  since 
1893.  Boys  boarding  14-18,  day  12-18. 
Semi -military.  Endowed  awards.  Ideal  lo- 
cation. Modern  facilities.  New  science 
and  library  building.  Athletics  all  ages. 
Attend  own  church.  SUMMER  CAMP 
for  boys  8-16.  Write  for  illustrated  catalog. 
121  Cherokee  Road,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  37401 
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WHERE  CAN 
MAN  GO- 
IN  R  &  D? 

To  distant  planets,  to  land-vehicles 

of  the  1970's,  to  a  region  far 

beyond  the  grasp  of  man  today 

—  the  ocean  bottom.  Lockheed's 

major  Research  &  Development 

programs  reach  from  deepest 

space  to  the  ocean  deep.  Engineers 

and  Scientists  interested  in 

Lockheed's  varied  programs  are 

invited  to  write  K.  R.  Kiddoo, 

Professional  Placement  Manager, 

Sunnyvale,  California.  An  equal 

opportunity  employer. 


M ISSILES  &  SPACE  COMPANY 

A   GROUP  DIVISION   OP  LOCKHEED  AIRCRAFT  CORPORATION 


BRAME 

SPECIALTY  COMPANY 
Wholesale  Paper 

949  Washington  St.  801  S.  Church  St. 

DURHAM,  N.  C.    ROCKY  MOUNT,  N.  C. 

Serving  North  Carolina  Since  1924 


CHAPEL  HILL  SCHOOL 

Est.  1857.  Chapel  Hill  is  a  girls'  school 
offering  carefully  supervised  College  Prep 
&  General  Courses  in  Grades  9-12.  Appli- 
cants are  accepted  from  U.S.A.  &  many 
foreign  countries.  An  enrollment  of  165 
allows  for  small  classes,  individualized  at- 
tention. Although  only  10  miles  from 
Boston,  the  45-acre  campus  offers  a  country 
atmosphere.  Special  classes  in  English  for 
foreign  students,  "How-to-Study"  and  Col- 
lege Board  Review  are  offered.  Also, 
Typing,  Art,  Music,  Drama.  Excellent 
library.  Social  events  are  held  with  boys' 
schools  close  by  and  athletic  teams  compete 
with  local  girls'  schools.  An  8-week  SUM- 
MER SESSION,  Grades  7-12,  offers  credit 
in  review  and  new  subjects.  Riding,  out- 
door activities.     Pool. 

327-P   Lexington    Street 
Waltham,  Mass.  02154 


Lieut.  David  H.  Gerdel  ce.,  is  on 
a  tour  of  duty  at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Mine 
Defense  Laboratory,  Panama  City,  Fla., 
as  Public  Works  Officer  and  Officer  in 
Charge  of  Construction.  His  previous 
assignment  was  13  months  of  isolated 
duty  in  the  Antarctic  as  the  Officer  in 
Charge  at  Byrd  Station. 

Susan  Holt  is  assistant  supervisor 
of  the  Department  of  Physical  Therapy, 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Boston. 

Edwin  S.  Mack  a.m.  is  planning  and 
programing  manager  for  UNIVAC  di- 
vision of  Remington  Rand  Limited,  Lon- 
don, England. 

Dr.  Charles  E.  Preacher  is  a  resi- 
dent in  psychiatry  at  Emory  University 
Hospital,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

MARRIED:  Ray  Robert  Durrett 
(m.d.  '63)  to  Sue  Ann  Leyrer  b.s.n. 
'62  on  March  5.  Residence:  Durham, 
N.  C. 


y  ^  NEXT  REUNION:  1967 

■  "N  I  H.  Keith  Brunnemer,  Ir., 
\J  JL  is  an  assistant  vice  president 
of  North  Carolina  National  Bank  in 
Charlotte. 

Sandra  Suzanne  Ierome  is  Mrs.  S. 
Graham  Underbill  of  Charleston,  S.  C. 
As  the  wife  of  a  career  Naval  officer, 
she  will  be  moving  often. 

Russell  C.  Iohnson  of  La  Grange, 
111.,  is  an  estimator  for  R.  R.  Donnelley 
&  Sons,  printers  of  Chicago. 

I.  Cecil  King,  Jr.,  is  office  manager 
for  Cheney  Electric  Company,  Charlotte, 
N.  C. 

MARRIED:  Patricia  Jo  Crouch  to 
Lawrence  R.  Baker  on  May  8,  1965. 
Residence:    Rotterdam,    Holland. 

Janet  C.  Neill  to  Enrique  de  Garcia 
Aramburo  in  November  1965.  Resi- 
dence:  Arre,  Spain. 

BORN;  First  child  and  daughter  to 
Barbara  Scherr  Childs  (Mrs.  Rich- 
ard M.,  Jr.)  and  Mr.  Childs,  Cincinnati, 
Ohio,  on  Dec.   12.    Named  Amy  Scherr. 

Third  daughter  to  Brian  C.  Miller 
m.e.  and  Mrs.  Miller,  Bethesda,  Md.,  on 
Feb.   10.    Named  Dana  Lillian. 

Second  son  to  Carol  Bell  Runyan 
and  Thomas  E.  Runyan  m.d.  '63, 
Rockville,  Md.,  on  Jan.  17.  Named 
Mark  Thomas. 

ADOPTED:  First  child  and  son,  born 
Nov.  28,  by  Betsy  Wilson  Cantrell 
(Mrs.  Walter  H.)  and  Lieutenant  Can- 
trell, Honolulu,  Hawaii.  Named  Thomas 
Lennings. 


FIRST  REUNION:  1967 


l~\  /  Ann  S.  Gillette,  a  gradu- 
V-/  ^^  ate  of  the  University  of  Flor- 
ida, is  the  wife  of  Eugene  Boyd  Smith 
of  Houston,  Texas.  An  attorney,  Mr. 
Smith  is  associated  with  the  legal  firm 
of  Barrow,  Bland,  Rehmet  and  Single- 
ton. 

Margaret  Ann  Harrell  is  an  as- 
sistant editor  for  Random  House,  New 
York  City. 

Henry  Holbrook  Hyde,  Jr.,  is  as- 
sistant treasurer  of  The  United  Bank 
&  Trust  Company  of  Hartford,  Conn., 
and  manager  of  the  West  Hartford 
Branch  of  the  bank. 

Armand  M.  Karow,  Jr.,  is  attending 
University  Medical  Center,  Jackson, 
Miss. 

Rohan  P.  Kelley,  a  graduate  of  the 
University  of  Florida  law  school,  is  an 
attorney  in  the  office  of  Kelley,  Tomp- 
kins and  Griffin,  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla. 

Jack  H.  Klie  is  attending  Tufts  Uni- 
versity, where  he  expects  to  receive  the 
M.D.  degree  in  June. 

Robert  S.  Webber,  who  received  the 
M.S.  in  personnel  from  George  Wash- 
ington University,  is  with  the  personnel 
department  of  the  First  National  Bank 
of  Chicago.  He  is  married  and  has  a 
young  daughter. 

MARRIED:  V.  Thomas  Gray,  II  to 
Carol  Arndt  on  Aug.  4.  Residence: 
Denton,  Md. 

John  S.  O'Neall  to  Linda  Reams  on 
Aug.  7.    Residence:  Tallahassee,  Fla. 

BORN:  First  child  and  daughter  to 
Mary  Ann  Bryant  Oakley  and  Dr. 
Godfrey  P.  Oakley,  Jr.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  on  Aug.  6.    Named  Martha  Gray. 

Second  son  to  G.  William  Speer, 
III  (ll.b.  '65)  and  Ann  Meacham 
Speer,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  on  Feb.  6.  Named 
Tyrus  O'Neall. 

Second  child  and  daughter  to  W. 
Hewlett  Stith,  Jr.,  b.d.  and  Ann 
Elizabeth  Wilkinson  Stith  m.r.e., 
Richmond,  Va.,  on  Jan.  26.  Named 
Julia  Ann. 


f  r\  FIRST  REUNION:  1967 

I  ^  ^\  In  March  Donald  W.  Fer- 
~'  *S  rell  went  to  Australia  on  a 
research  fellowship  from  the  Australian 
National  University  to  pursue  a  course 
leading  to  the  Ph.D.  degree.  He  and  his 
wife,  Mary  Lou  Peabody  Ferrell  '62, 
who  have  one  child,  expect  to  be  out 
of  the  country  three  to  four  years. 
Kenneth   Halcott   b.d.   is   manager 
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of  training  for  Pitney-Bowes,  Inc.,  Stam- 
ford, Conn. 

Ronald  N.  Rroll  is  a  third  year 
student  at  Hahnemann  Medical  College, 
Philadelphia. 

Charles  Z.  Potts  of  Washington, 
N.  C,  has  been  employed  as  an  indus- 
trial representative  trainee  by  the  State 
Department  of  Conservation  and  De- 
velopment Division  of  Commerce  and 
Industry.  He  was  formerly  a  teacher 
and  coach  in  the  city  schools  and  a  sales 
instructor  for  a  Washington  soft  drink 
bottling  firm. 

John  W.  Yarbrough,  a  junior  medical 
student  and  a  Reynolds  Scholar  at  Bow- 
man Gray  School  of  Medicine,  was  one 
of  eight  students  elected  to  member- 
ship in  Alpha  Omega  Alpha,  national 
medical  honor  society,  in  March. 

MARRIED:  Barbara  Ann  Binning  to 
Eugene  C.  Torbert  on  Dec.  29.  Resi- 
dence: Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Katie  Lou  Mason  to  Linmore  Lee 
Jones,  Jr.,  on  June  12.  Residence: 
Dachau,  Germany. 

Donald  F.  Noe  to  Sandra  Jo  Hegler 
in  September,  1965.  Residence:  Day- 
ton, Ohio. 

Frederick  W.  Peck  to  Ann  Holsberry 
on  Dec.  29.   Residence:  Alexandria,  Va. 

BORN:  First  child  and  son  to  Lyman 
P.  Morrill  c.e.  and  Mrs.  Morrill, 
Boston,  Mass.,  on  July  7.  Named  Van 
Lyman. 

S*      /  FIRST  REUNION:  1970 

\\/  I  Adelaide  Austell  of  Shelby 
\J  JL  is  one  of  nine  women  en- 
rolled in  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina's law  school. 

Nancy  Horr  Colburn  (Mrs.  H. 
Steven)  lives  in  Boston,  Mass.,  and  is 
teaching  high  school  English  in  Marble- 
head. 

John  H.  Jensen  m.e.  is  a  sales 
engineer  for  Trane  Company,  Greens- 
boro, N.  C. 

John  K.  Whisnant,  Jr.,  and  Carol 
Corn  Whisnant  '65  are  living  in  Win- 
ston-Salem, N.  C  He  is  a  second  year 
medical  student  at  Bowman  Gray  and 
she  is  taking  graduate  work  in  chem- 
istry at  Wake  Forest  College. 

MARRIED:  Margaret  Jane  Twigg 
b.s.n.  to  Dr.  Marvin  Pomerantz  on  Feb. 
24.   Residence:  Durham,  N.  C. 


65 

mond,  Va. 


FIRST  REUNION:  1970 

William  A.  Keim  c.e.  works 
for  Shell  Oil  Company,  Rich- 


Edgar  J.  Roberts,  Jr.,  LLB  '63,  has  been 
elected  assistant  treasurer  of  Marine 
Midland  Trust  Company  of  New  York. 
Mr.  Roberts  serves  with  the  bank's  Com- 
mercial Loan  and  Credit  Administration. 


Jane  McCleary  is  teaching  at  Battle 
Abbey,  a  boarding  school  for  girls  10 
to  17  in  Battle,  Sussex,  U.  K. 

Kenneth  E.  Miller  ph.d.,  who  has 
been  a  post-doctoral  research  fellow  at 
Duke  this  year,  has  been  named  as- 
sistant professor  of  sociology  and  an- 
thropology at  Emory  University. 

Gordon  P.  Peyton,  Jr.,  ll.b.  has 
opened  an  office  for  the  general  prac- 
tice of  law  in  Alexandria,  Va. 

Richard  W.  Rhoades  ph.d.  is  an  as- 
sistant professor  of  botany  at  V.P.I. , 
Blacksburg,  Va. 

MARRIED:  Benita  B.  Jankle  to  Thom- 
as S.  Howell  on  Sept.  4.  Residence: 
Savoy,  111. 

Irving  W.  Kurtz,  III,  to  Suzanna 
Crandell  on  Feb.  5.  Residence:  St. 
Louis,  Mo. 


Is  there  a  Duke  graduate 
(preferably  under  30)  who 
would  like  to  begin,  or  continue 
at  a  new  location,  a  career  of 
service  to  education  through 
public  relations?  Replies  ad- 
dressed to  Advertising,  Duke 
Alumni  Register,  Duke  Sta- 
tion, Durham,  N.  C,  will  be 
forwarded  immediately  to  the 
source  of  this  notice.  (All  re- 
plies will  be  held  confidential 
and  will  be  promptly  acknowl- 
edged.) 


Thomas  W.  Weber  '56  has  been  pro- 
moted to  sales  manager  of  Nemethy- 
Davis  Company  in  Detroit,  an  adver- 
tising, marketing,  and  merchandising 
firm.    He  joined  the  company  in  1962. 


Deaths 


Dr.  Clifford  L.  Hornaday  '02,  a.m. 
'06,  died  on  Feb.  20  in  Maxton,  N.  C 
For  more  than  half  a  century,  his  work 
centered  in  the  field  of  education.  Be- 
fore retiring  from  teaching  in  1958,  he 
was  president  of  two  church  colleges. 

M.  Ralph  Richardson  '03,  a.m.  '04, 
died  at  the  Methodist  Retirement  Home 
in  Durham  on  March   12. 

Luther  M.  Peele  '07  of  Laurinburg, 
N.  C,  died  on  Dec.  19.  His  widow 
survives. 

Rev.  Walter  G.  Farrar  '16,  a  re- 
tired Methodist  minister  of  Raleigh, 
N.  C,  died  on  Feb.  19.  He  was  in  the 
active  ministry  for  37  years.  Surviving 
are  Mrs.  Farrar,  two  daughters  and 
two  sons,  one  being  Julian  W.  Farrar 
'46  of  Norlina,  N.  C. 

Dr.  Ralph  L.  Fisher  '18  died  of 
a  heart  attack  on  March  11  while  at 
his  office  in  the  Jefferson  Clinic,  De- 
troit, Mich.  He  was  also  a  graduate  of 
Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School.  In  ad- 
dition to  his  wife,  he  is  survived  by 
three  sons,  including  Robert  L.  Fisher 
'51  and  William  P.  Fisher  '52,  and 
three  brothers,  all  of  whom  are  Duke 
graduates:  Dr.  Clyde  O.  Fisher  '11, 
Henry  E.  Fisher  '21,  and  Rev.  Edgar 
B.   Fisher   '24. 

Dr.  Rothschild  H.  Holden  '20  of 
Shallotte,  N.  C,  died  on  March  4.  A 
graduate  of  Emory  University  School 
of  Dentistry,  he  worked  for  the  N.  C. 
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Department  of  Health  before  estab- 
lishing his  own  private  practice  in  Dur- 
ham in  1924.  He  moved  to  Shallotte 
in  1947  and  retired  in  1963.  Surviving 
are  his  widow,  Emma  Davis  Holden  '21, 
a  daughter  and  two  sons. 

Blackwell  Pierce  '21,  a  resident  of 
Weldon,   N.    C,    died    on   Feb.    25.     In 


addition  to  his  wife  and  two  children, 
survivors  include  a  brother,  Ovid  W. 
Pierce  '32,  of  Greenville,  N.  C. 

Mrs.  Catherine  Mills  McNamee 
'43  died  in  Evanston,  111.,  on  Nov.  23. 

Mrs.  Saluda  N.  Poe  m.ed.  '62  of  Ba- 
hama,  N.   C,  member  of  the   Mangum 


School  faculty  and  wife  of  Orren  David 
Poe,  principal  of  Northern  High  School 
in  Durham  County,  died  on  March  6. 
She  was  a  life  member  of  the  National 
Education  Association,  a  member  of  the 
North  Carolina  Education  Association, 
the  Durham  County  Unit  of  the  N.  C. 
Education   Association,    and  the  A.D.K. 


The  Chapel 


Looking  West  on  West  Campus 


Looking   East  on  West  Campus 


-    MAIL  THIS  NO-OBLIGATION  COUPON  TODAY    -  1 


College  Watercolor  Group 

P.O.   Box  56,  Skillman,   New  Jersey 


All 


Gentlemen:    Please    send    me    immediately    the    Duke    Watercolor 
Scenes   by    Paul   Andrews,    indicated   below,   at   $9.95   for  the   set 

of  4   (or   $3.00   each).   My   check   or   money   order  for   $ is 

enclosed.     If   I   am   not  completely   satisfied,    I    understand    I    may 
return  them  for  a  full  refund. 


PRINT  NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY 
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Now  Enjoy  In  Your  Home  Or  Office 

SPRINGTIME  AT  DUKE 

In  Superb  Sparkling  Watercolors 

by  PAUL  ANDREW! 

Yes!  Right  now  you  can  enjoy  an  exciting  am 
colorful  new  idea  in  decorating  your  family  room 
library,  student's  room,  office — A  gift  to  delight  th> 
eye  and  stir  the  spirit! 

What  better  time  .  .  .  the  most  nostalgic  seasoi 
of  the  year  ...  to  treat  yourself,  or  someone  nea 
you,  to  a  rare  gift  that  recalls  the  splendor  of  Duk 
in  springtime  in  all  its  emerald  brilliance  ...  so  uni 
versal  in  its  beauty  and  appeal  that  even  non-Duk 
alumni  will  be  delighted  to  own  these  expertly  ren 
dered  watercolors — with  unmatched  spontaneity  ant 
freshness  only  possible  with  watercolors. 

Artist  Paul  Andrews,  was  chosen  to  do  the  series  because  c 
his  unusually  fine,   free  technique  which   has  won   him   nationc 

recognition  as  an  aware 
winning  watercolorist.  Hi 
style  and  a  special  famil 
iarity  and  fondness  for  thi 
subject  have  enabled  hir 
to  capture  in  these  fot 
paintings  the  very  essenc 
of    Duke. 

Each  full-color  scene 
measuring  11"  x  14"  i 
masterfully  hand  rendere 
(NOT  a  printed  reproduc 
tion)  on  the  finest  water 
color  paper,  signed,  an 
matted  on  heavy  stoc 
ready  for  framing. 
The  very  low  price  of  $9.95  per  set  of  four  (or  $3.00  each 
is  possible  only  as  an  introductory  offer  by  the  COLLEGE  WA 
TERCOLOR  GROUP,  a  gathering  of  expert  watercolorists  wh 
seek  to  create  the  widest  possible  appreciation  for  the  mediur 
of  watercolors — and  to  introduce  you,  reacquaint  you,  or  rene\ 
your  delight  in  the  marvelous,  spontaneous,  and  refreshin 
world  of  watercolors. 

So  at  a  fraction  of  the  actual  value  of  this  rare  set,  we  mak 
this  initial  offer — with  full  money-back  return  privileges.  Fc 
a  perfect  gift  to  yourself — to  alumni  and  friends  alike — FOI 
IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY,  RETURN  THE  NO-OBLIGATION  COL 
PON  TODAY. 
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Take  a  trip  to  Toronto.  Or  Trinidad.  Or  Thailand. 
Almost  anywhere  you  go,  you'll  find  Hanes. 

From  Zambia  to  Zanesville,  Okinawa  to  Omaha,  wherever  you 
travel  you'll  find  people  know  and  appreciate  the  fine  quality 
of  Hanes  products. 

And  you'll  find  you  can  buy  Hanes  in  some  of  the  most  remote 
parts  of  the  world. 

But  you  don't  have  to  travel  to  faraway  places. 

Chances  are  you'll  find  the  Hanes  products  you  need  right 
near  home. 

Because  Hanes  is  everywhere. 


HANES  CORPORATION 

WINSTON-SALEM,  NORTH   CAROLINA 
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Comments 


On  the  Ford  Foundation  Grant 


In  December,  1929,  every  major 
newspaper  in  North  Carolina  and 
quite  a  few  in  South  Carolina  head- 
lined that  Trinity  College  had  been 
given  forty  million  dollars  to  enable 
it  to  become  a  university.  The  insti- 
tution was  to  be  renamed  in  honor 
of  the  father  of  the  donor,  who,  to- 
gether with  his  sons,  had  supported 
the   College   for   a   number   of  years. 

The  headlines  were  in  error.  Trin- 
ity College  did  not,  in  fact,  receive 
forty  million  dollars,  but  it  was  made 
a  principal  beneficiary  of  a  trust 
which,  it  was  then  estimated,  con- 
tained this  sum. 

However  the  amount  might  have 
been  computed,  Mr.  Duke's  gift  re- 
mains the  largest  single  gift  that  the 
University  has  ever  received.  But 
on  Sunday,  June  26,  the  second  larg- 
est gift  in  the  institution's  history  was 
announced.  Again,  the  figure  $40 
million  assumed  a  significance. 

The  announcement  was  made  just 
as  this  issue  of  the  Register  was  being 
prepared  for  the  press.  Details  of  the 
gift  will  be  conveyed  later  in  this 
and  other  publications.  But  the  bare 
facts  are  these: 

The  Ford  Foundation,  under  its 
"Special  Program  in  Education,"  has 
offered  Duke  the  sum  of  eight  million 
dollars  provided  that  the  University 
shall  receive  in  Jie  next  three  years 
an  additional  thirty-two  million  dol- 
lars in  gifts  and  grants  from  alumni 
and  friends,  and  from  business  firms 
and  other  foundations.  In  other 
words,  the  eight  million  dollars  must 
be  matched  four-to-one.  Neither  fed- 
eral funds  nor  awards  by  the  Duke 
Endowment  and  related  foundations 
can  be  counted  as  matching  money. 

It  would  be  entirely  inaccurate  to 
say  that  the  Ford  Foundation  grant 
came  as  a  total  surprise  to  the  Uni- 
versity community.  The  Ford  Foun- 
dation many  months  earlier  had  noti- 
fied President  Knight  that  Duke  was 
being  considered  for  a  major  gift. 
In  order  to  receive  it,  the  University 
had  to  prove  to  the  satisfaction  of 
Ford     officials,     and     with     tangible 


facts  and  figures,  that  it  was,  indeed, 
an  educational  leader,  that  it  had 
the  ambition  and  the  resourcefulness 
to  develop  even  greater  leadership, 
and  that  its  alumni  and  friends  shared 
in  its  sense  of  opportunity  to  the 
extent  that  they  would  be  willing  to 
give,  even  to  the  point  of  sacrifice, 
to  enable  Duke  to  increase  its  services 
to  the  nation  and,  indeed,  to  the 
world. 

A  principal  determining  factor  in 
the  Ford  Foundation's  decision  to 
make  a  major  grant  to  Duke  was 
evidence  that  alumni,  joined  by  par- 
ents of  students  and  other  friends, 
already  had  a  profound  concern  for 
the  institution's  future,  and  that  they 
were  personally  expressing  this  con- 
cern in  terms  of  financial  support. 
An  outstanding  record  of  annual  giv- 
ing was  key  evidence. 

Duke  University's  "Fifth  Decade" 
campaign  has  for  several  months  been 
gathering  momentum.  Now  it  has 
been   given   almost   startling  impetus. 

The  Ford  Foundation's  grant  was 
clear  recognition  from  an  unbiased 
source  of  the  validity  and  worthiness 
of  the  University's  "Fifth  Decade" 
aims.  But  the  June  26  announcement 
was  not  the  bell  of  victory.  It  was, 
rather,  a  trumpet  call  to  action;  for 
within  the  next  three  years  the  very 
best  efforts  of  everyone  who  has  an 
immediate  and  abiding  concern  for 
the  University's  future  will  be  re- 
quired if  a  superb  challenge  is  to  be 
met  and  if  great  and  lasting  progress 
is  to  be  achieved. 

Thus,  forty  million  dollars  again 
becomes  a  Duke  University  byword, 
eight  million  dollars  from  the  Ford 
Foundation  and  thirty-two  million 
dollars  in  matching  funds.  Forty  mil- 
lion dollars  is  now  the  key  amount  in 
Duke's  campaign  for  a  much  larger 
sum  from  all  sources  to  enable  it  to 
take,  for  the  second  time  in  its  128- 
year  history,  a  very  major  step  for- 
ward. 

Roger  L.  Marshall 
Director  of  Alumni  Affairs 


^EAST 
AND 
^WEST 


This  is  not  a  time  when  one  can 
delude  himself  into  pointing 
young  people  with  simplicity  and 
directness  towards  a  bright  and  prom- 
ising future.  It  is,  instead,  a  confus- 
ing time,  one  of  great  potentialities 
and  yet  of  discouragement  and  un- 
certainty." This  was  the  way  the 
Nobel-Prize-winning  physicist  Dr. 
Charles  H.  Townes  AM  '37  began  his 
commencement  address  on  June  6 
when  the  University  granted  approxi- 
mately fourteen  hundred  degrees. 

In  the  address,  entitled  "Between 
Two  Worlds,"  Dr.  Townes  said  that 
today  man  stands  between  a  world  of 
fulfillment  and  a  world  of  destruction. 
He  has  been  placed  between  these 
worlds  by  his  own  knowledge  and 
power;  and  science  probably  is  the 
epitome  of  this  "increasing  knowl- 
edge and  power." 

"...  I  believe  we  have  not  yet 
really  grasped  the  import  of  our  sit- 
uation," said  Dr.  Townes;  "fat  and 
happy  we  can  go  about  our  business 
without  recognizing  that  mankind  is 
in  a  state  of  transition  probably  more 
crucial  and  significant  than  in  any 
like  period  since  Adam  and  Eve  left 
the  Garden  of  Eden.  Knowledge  of 
good  and  evil  gave  them  the  responsi- 
bility of  making  their  own  way  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  But  knowledge 
which  your  generation  will  have  or 
develop  will  give  you  the  responsibil- 
ity of  considering  whether  and  how 
to  remake  the  earth  and  even  man 
himself."  But  the  same  knowledge 
can  be  used  to  completely  destroy  all 
human  life. 

"This  is  the  new  situation  in  which 
your   generation   will   find   itself   and 


which,  by  offering  us  almost  unlimited 
opportunities  and  unlimited  dangers 
at  the  same  time,  lies  at  the  base  of 
our  confusion.  We  cannot  retreat  to 
the  relative  stability  and  innocence 
(or  ignorance)  of  the  past.  We  can 
see  tantalizing  glimpses  of  a  world 
of  well-being  and  dignity  for  all  man- 
kind provided  by  man's  new  tech- 
nological skills,  and  yet  with  such  pos- 
sibilities in  view  we  are  caught  in  a 
morass  of  divisive,  ugly  and  destruc- 
tive problems,  many  of  which  come 
from  history  and  habits  of  the  past." 

Will  man  choose  destruction  or 
fulfillment?  Dr.  Townes  said  that 
"while  the  present  period  of  uncer- 
tainty and  transition  is  difficult 
enough,  I  believe  a  correct  reading  of 
our  situation  gives  plenty  of  reason 
for  pleasure  and  hope  rather  than 
just  frustration. 

"The  growth  of  knowledge  is  often 
discussed  as  reaching  some  unman- 
ageable limit,  or  at  least  as  prolifer- 
ating specialization  which  divides 
scholars  and  students  more  and  more 
finely  from  one  another  and  from 
the  possibility  of  having  intelligible 
communication.  .  .  .  While  some  day 
human  knowledge  may  conceivably 
reach  such  an  unhappy  state,  we  are 
by  no  means  close  to  that  yet,  at  least 
in  the  sciences  where  I  can  speak  with 
direct  knowledge.  For  as  each  field 
of  science  has  progressed  more  and 
more  towards  fundamental  under- 
standing, it  has  found  itself  more 
and  more  on  common  ground  with 
others. 

".  .  .  The  absolutism  and  semblance 
of  completeness  which  science  ac- 
quired in  the  last  century  have  been 


dissolved;  new  and  liberating  ideas 
of  deep  philosophical  importance 
have  come  out  of  laboratory  research. 
"I  believe  one  can  see  the  possi- 
bility of  convergence  and  unity  be- 
tween scientific  and  religious  ap- 
proaches to  understand  man  and  his 
universe. 

"Technological  progress  is  perhaps 
the  most  surely  impressive  to  all  of 
us.  .  .  .  Already  we  are  close  to  the 
point  where  the  physical  needs  of 
the  entire  world's  population  can  be 
well  taken  care  of.  Already  we  have 
the  knowledge  required  to  produce 
enough  food  for  all  peoples  of  the 
world.  Yet  further  technological,  agri- 
cultural, and  medical  progress  is  im- 
portant to  make  physical  well-being 
easily  available  to  everyone. 

"We  can  expect  in  your  lifetime 
such  things  as  still  cheaper  and  more 
plentiful  power,  adequate  water  for 
the  deserts,  some  weather  control, 
elimination  of  many  diseases  and  cures 
for  some  of  the  most  stubborn,  such 
as  cancer.  With  these,  desperation 
over  the  necessities  of  life  can  be 
eliminated,  and  it  is  crucial  that  we 
see  that  such  desperation  is  elimi- 
nated for  all  peoples. 

"We  shall  also  have  still  much 
cheaper  and  more  convenient  trans- 
portation and  communication,  which 
will  make  all  nations  neighbors,  and 
possibly  bring  friendly  familiarity  be- 
tween them.  Neighbors  are  not  al- 
ways friendly,  but  at  least  we  will 
be  forced  to  see  our  neighbors'  prob- 
lems, and  to  face  living  cooperatively. 
"Even  the  atomic  bomb  has  its 
encouraging  aspect.  As  far  back  as 
the  invention  of  the  crossbow,  it  was 
the  hope  of  some  that  the  deadliness 
and  unsportsmanlike  quality  of  the 
new  weapon  would  make  fighting 
with  it  out  of  the  question.  They 
were,  unfortunately,  quite  wrong.  Al- 
fred Nobel  hoped  that  war  with  his 
new  dynamite  would  be  unthinkable. 
Perhaps  the  atomic  bomb  has  that 
awful  quality,  and  man  may  be  given 
by  it  his  final  choice.  In  any  case, 
the  restraint  and  sense  of  responsibil- 
ity shown  not  just  by  the  United 
States  (which  we  expect)  but  also  by 
the    Soviet    Union    now    that    it    has 


McNeill,  Hamilton,  Webb,  Hill,  Townes,  and  Russell 
The  honorary  degree  recipients 


enormous  atomic  power  are  marked 
and   encouraging. 

"Already,  many  of  the  more 
crowded  nations  are  proceeding  .  .  . 
to  make  substantial  changes  in  the 
birth  rate  and  look  forward  to  solu- 
tion of  what  has  seemed  to  be  an 
ineluctable  increase  in  population. 

"Mechanization  or  automation  is 
often  taken  as  a  bugaboo — a  curse  of 
modern  civilization  which  deperson- 
alizes society  and  robs  men  of  jobs. 
.  .  .  But  basically,  this  view  is  just 
upside  down:  mechanization  takes 
over  our  chores  and  gives  human 
personality  enormously  greater  scope. 

".  .  .  This  crucial  transition  period 
seems  likely  to  be  close  to  a  take- 
off point  from  which  mankind  can  rise 
and  soar.  .  .  .  Your  generation  will 
be  in  a  position  to  remake  the  world; 
that  is,  the  knowledge  and  physical 
possibilities  will  be  available.  It  is 
simply  a  matter  of  how  would  you 
really  like  it — green  or  polluted, 
whole  or  in  pieces,  and  in  the  long 
run  what  kind  of  people  are  to  en- 
joy it.  .  .  .  The  most  crucial  question 
is  the  extent  to  which  you,  or  man- 
kind, are  ready  to  deal  with  this  new 


responsibility,  and  with  what  wisdom 
and  determination  you  decide  what 
in  human  life  is  most  humane  and 
most  precious. 

".  .  .  But  then  what  guides  to  the 
new  world  do  we  have?  Kirkegaard 
has  remarked  about  history  that  we 
can  only  understand  life  backwards, 
but  unfortunately  we  have  to  live  it 
forwards.     However,    surely    the    les- 


sons of  history  are  pertinent  and  the 
general  guidelines  which  have  brought 
out  man's  highest  qualities  in  the 
past  are  those  to  which  he  must  turn. 
'Whatever  is  true,  whatever  is  hon- 
orable, whatever  is  just,  whatever  is 
pure,  whatever  is  lovely,  whatever  is 
gracious,  if  there  is  any  excellence, 
if  there  is  anything  worthy  of  praise, 
think   about  these   things.'  " 


Challenge  Grant  from  Ford  Announced 


It  was  announced  as  this  issue  was 
going  to  press  that  the  Ford  Founda- 
tion has  awarded  Duke  an  eight  mil- 
lion dollar  matching  grant.  The  grant 
must  be  matched  at  a  four-to-one 
ratio  over  the  next  three  years  with 
funds  other  than  those  received  from 
the  government,  the  Ford  Foundation, 
the  Duke  Endowment,  or  other  trusts 
of  which  Duke  is  a  special  bene- 
ficiary. 

Awarded  under  the  Foundation's 
Special  Program  in  Education,  the 
grant  comes  at  a  time  when  Duke  is 
conducting  a  three-year  capital  cam- 


paign to  raise  $102,800,000. 

"We  are  deeply  indebted  to  the 
Ford  Foundation,"  said  George  V. 
Allen,  general  campaign  chairman, 
"not  only  for  the  money  itself,  but 
for  the  vote  of  confidence  which  it 
represents  and  for  the  incentive  which 
it  will   provide   for  our   supporters." 

"I  feel  confident  of  our  response," 
said  University  President  Douglas  M. 
Knight. 

Further  information  about  the  grant 
will,  of  course,  appear  in  future  is- 
sues of  the  Register  and  News  Reg- 
ister. 


Honorary  Degrees 

The  University  awarded  honorary 
degrees  during  commencement  to  six 
individuals  who  have  made  substan- 
tial contributions  to  society.  Recip- 
ients were:  Dr.  Earl  J.  Hamilton, 
professor  of  economics  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago;  George  Watts  Hill, 
Sr.,  chairman  of  the  board  of  Central 
Carolina  Bank;  Dr.  John  Thomas  Mc- 
Neill, Auburn  Professor  Emeritus  of 
Church  History,  Union  Theological 
Seminary;  John  M.  Russell,  president 
of  the  Markle  Foundation;  Dr. 
Charles  H.  Townes  AM  '37,  provost 
and  Institute  Professor  at  the  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology;  and 
James  E.  Webb,  administrator  of  the 
National  Aeronautics  and  Space  Ad- 
ministration. 

"Each  of  these  men,"  said  Univer- 
sity President  Douglas  M.  Knight, 
"has  made  a  permanent  contribution 
to  our  society.  We  are  proud  to  rec- 
ognize their  achievements  of  the  past 
and  their  potential  for  continued  dis- 
tinguished service  in  the  future  by 
making  them  honorary  alumni  of 
Duke  University." 

Dr.  Hamilton  has  been  professor 
of  economics  at  Chicago  since  1947 
and  held  the  same  title  at  Duke  from 
1929   to    1944.    A   former   president 


of  the  Economic  History  Association 
and  a  past  editor  of  the  Journal  of 
Political  Economy,  he  has  degrees 
from  Mississippi  State  University,  the 
University  of  Texas,  Harvard,  and 
the  University  of  Paris. 

Mr.  Hill  is  a  banking  and  insur- 
ance leader  in  North  Carolina.  A 
trustee  and  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  he  also  was  chairman  of  the 
Durham  phase  of  a  post-World  War 
II  capital  fund  program  at  Duke.  He 
has  the  B.S.  and  LL.B.  degrees  from 
UNC. 

Dr.  McNeill  was  Auburn  Professor 
of  Church  History  at  Union  The- 
ological Seminary  from  1944  until 
his  retirement  in  1953.  He  is  a  former 
president  of  the  American  Society  of 
Church  History  and  the  Society  for 
Reformation  Research.  Dr.  McNeill 
received  the  B.A.  and  MA.  degrees 
from  McGill  University,  the  B.D. 
from  Westminster  Hall,  and  the  Ph.D. 
from  Chicago. 

Mr.  Russell  has  been  president  of 
the  Markle  Foundation  since  1960. 
He  is  vice  president  and  a  former 
board  member  of  the  National  Health 
Council.  He  also  has  served  on  the 
advisory  council  of  the  Princeton  Uni- 
versity biology  department,  as  a 
member    of    the    National    Research 


Hewitt  and  Tysor 
A  new  chairman  pointing  to  a  new  goal 


Council  Committee  on  Growth,  and 
as  a  member  of  the  scientific  advis- 
ory council  of  the  American  Cancer 
Society.  He  is  an  alumnus  of  the 
University   of   Michigan. 

Dr.  Townes,  the  commencement 
speaker,  shared  the  1964  Nobel  Prize 
with  two  Russian  physicists  for  dis- 
covery of  the  maser-laser  principle. 
He  has  degrees  from  Furman  Uni- 
versity, Duke,  and  the  California  In- 
stitute of  Technology. 

Mr.  Webb  was  appointed  adminis- 
trator of  NASA  in  1961.  He  has 
been  director  of  the  Bureau  of  the 
Budget  and  is  a  former  under-secretary 
of  state.  He  did  his  undergraduate 
work  at  UNC  and  also  received  a 
law  degree  from  George  Washington 
University. 


National  Council 

The  commencement  meeting  of  the 
Duke  University  National  Council 
has  become  as  annual  an  affair  now- 
adays as  commencement  itself.  Stan- 
dard events  each  year  include  the  elec- 
tion of  officers  and  reports  on  the 
Loyalty  Fund  and  Bequest  Program 
as  well  as  reports  from  the  council's 
standing   committees. 

Ray  J.  Tysor  '21,  of  Greensboro, 
North  Carolina,  was  elected  chairman 
of  the  council  for  1966-67  and  Chis- 
man  Hanes  '30,  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
was  elected  vice  chairman.  Mr.  Tysor 
succeeds  Thomas  F.  Hewitt  '28,  of 
Kinston,  North  Carolina. 

Elected  to  terms  on  the  executive 
committee  were:  (three-year  terms) 
Alex  Copeland  '37,  of  Charlotte, 
North  Carolina;  R.  H.  Pinnix  '24,  of 
Gastonia,  North  Carolina;  and  John 
Forlines  '39,  of  Granite  Falls,  North 
Carolina;  (one-year  terms)  Mrs.  Ben 
N.  Miller  RN  '36,  of  Columbia,  South 
Carolina;  and  Richard  G.  Connar 
'41,  MD  '44,  of  Tampa,  Florida. 
Also  elected  members-at-large  were: 
Mr.  Pinnix;  Mr.  Forlines;  Mr.  Tysor; 
Glenn  Newman  '36,  MD  '39,  of 
Clinton,  North  Carolina;  and  Mrs. 
Dana  S.  Creel  '36,  of  New  York  City. 

After  lunch  Mr.  Tysor  reported 
that  as  of  that  date  the  Loyalty  Fund 
amounted   to    $640,222.43    from    14, 


CORBETT   AND    PERRY 
Exchanging  the  gavel  at  the  General  Alumni  Dinner 


591  donors.  Since  the  campaign  is 
not  concluded  until  June  30,  Mr. 
Tysor  said  it  was  reasonable  to  ex- 
pect that  the  $675,000  goal  will  be 
met.  He  also  explained  that  this 
year's  goal  represents  the  first  stage 
in  a  three-stage  challenge  goal  of 
$1,000,000  for  the  Loyalty  Fund. 
The  1966-67  goal  is  $800,000.  The 
final  goal  is  expected  to  be  reached  in 
1967-68. 

J.  Alex  McMahon,  of  Chapel  Hill, 
North  Carolina,  reported  that  the 
Bequest  Program  had  enrolled  41 
new  participants  during  the  past  year. 
Eight  hundred  and  two  alumni  have 
now  enrolled  in  the  program,  includ- 
ing 187  who  have  still  to  notify  the 
Bequest  Committee  of  definite  ar- 
rangements. Three  hundred  and  nine 
participants  have  revealed  the  amounts 
of  their  bequests  and  these  total  $2,- 
812,465. 

The  council  also  has  eight  standing 
committees:  Class  Organizations,  Lo- 
cal Associations,  Publications,  Special 


Occasions,  Records,  Admissions  Ad- 
visory, Alumni  Education,  and  Spe- 
cial Projects.  Committee  reports  were 
contained  in  the  Annual  Report 
mailed  to  all  members  of  the  council. 


Alumni  Together 

The  annual  dinner  meeting  of  the 
General  Alumni  Association  at  com- 
mencement is  billed  as  the  only  op- 
portunity during  the  year  for  all  alum- 
ni to  meet  together.  The  Alumni 
Association,  of  course,  has  an  in- 
crease in  membership  of  about  one 
thousand  each  year,  and  this  annual 
increase  will  grow  even  larger  as  en- 
rollment increases  in  the  various 
schools  and  colleges.  If  many  more 
of  these  alumni  decide  to  come  to 
the  annual  meeting  of  the  associa- 
tion, then  the  affair  will  have  to  be 
moved  from  the  Great  Hall  in  the 
Union.  The  Hall  was  packed,  and 
alumni    officials    were    actually    con- 


cerned about  whether  or  not  there 
would  be  enough  seats.  Although  no 
one  went  without  a  seat,  facilities 
probably  will  have  to  be  expanded 
in  some  way  next  year. 

One  of  the  principal  items  of  busi- 
ness at  this  gathering  of  alumni  is 
the  election  of  officers  for  the  com- 
ing year.  W.  Horace  Corbett  '38, 
of  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  was 
elected  president  of  the  association 
to  succeed  Clifford  W.  Perry  '36, 
of  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina. 
Other  newly  elected  officers  are:  Vann 
V.  Secrest  '16,  of  Monroe,  North 
Carolina,  first  vice  president;  Thom- 
as F.  Hewitt  '28,  of  Kinston,  North 
Carolina,  second  vice  president;  and 
Lloyd  C.  Caudle  '53,  LLB  '56,  of 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina,  alumni 
representative  to  the  Athletic  Council. 

Edwin  L.  Jones,  Jr.,  BSCE  '48 
delivered  a  report  on  the  Loyalty 
Fund  containing  the  same  figures  that 
had  been  presented  earlier  at  the 
National     Council     meeting:      $640,- 


The  boy  who  wondered  what  made  things  tick... 

now  keeps  complex  machines 'ticking' at  General  Motors 


When  Steve  Slowinski  was  eight  years 
old,  he  was  lucky  enough  to  find  a 
broken-down  alarm  clock  in  a  vacant 
lot  near  his  home.  He  took  the  clock 
apart,  and  then  put  it  back  together  so 
it  worked  perfectly. 

In  the  days  and  years  that  followed, 
Steve  considered  it  a  personal  chal- 
lenge when  he  found  anything  that 
needed  rebuilding.  In  high  school,  for 


example,  he  set  up  his  own  repair  busi- 
ness and  within  a  year  his  room  was 
crowded  with  faceless  clocks,  dismem- 
bered watches,  washing  machines, 
toasters  and  other  items.  You  name  it 
—Steve  could  fix  it. 

After  courses  in  mechanical  arts 
and  drafting,  Steve  joined  theTernstedt 
Division  of  General  Motors.  His  first 
job— to  fix  intricate  machinery  when  it 


got  fouled  up.  Today,  Steve  is  the  Fore- 
man of  the  machine  repair  team  at  this 
important  GM  Division. 

Looking  back,  it  was  more  than  a 
broken  alarm  clock  that  a  young  boy 
found  so  many  years  ago.  It  was,  in 
effect,  a  lifetime  career. 

We're  mighty  glad  it  worked  out 
that  way ...  for  Steve  Slowinski . . .  and 
for  General  Motors! 


GM 


General  Motors  is  People 


...making  better  things  for  you 


222.43  from  14,591  donors  toward 
a  goal  of  $675,000  with  approximate- 
ly a  month  remaining  in  the  1965-66 
campaign. 

In  addition,  class  gifts  were  pre- 
sented to  the  Loyalty  Fund  by  the 
Silver  Anniversary  Class  of  1941  and 
the  Golden  Anniversary  Class  of 
1916.  Wallace  Seeman  '41  presented 
$51,510.90  from  315  donors  on  be- 
half of  his  class;  Mrs.  H.  C.  Tur- 
lington '16  presented  $12,190.07 
from  55  donors  on  behalf  of  her  own 
class. 

Retiring  faculty  members  were  giv- 
en special  recognition  at  the  meeting. 
Those  whose  services  are  being  lost 
to  the  University  this  year  are:  Dr. 
Charles  E.  Jordan,  Professor  W. 
Bryan  Bolich,  Professor  Walter  M. 
Nielsen,  and  Professor  Juan  R.  Cas- 
tellano. 

Now  a  School 

As  a  consequence  of  approval  by 
the  engineering  faculty  and  favorable 
action  by  the  University  administra- 
tion and  trustees,  the  College  of  Engi- 
neering will  officially  become  the 
School  of  Engineering  this  Septem- 
ber. The  change  will  provide  recog- 
nition of  the  professional  nature  of 
engineering  and  of  its  graduate  re- 
sponsibilities by  placing  it  in  the  cate- 
gory of  a  professional  school  of  the 
University. 

This  change  from  College  to 
School  does  not  imply  any  change  in 
admission  procedures,  in  scholastic 
records  or  requirements,  in  student 
housing,  or  in  other  matters  pertain- 
ing to  University  regulations  for  stu- 
dents. 

The  School  of  Engineering  will 
have  the  same  departmental  structure 
as  the  present  College  of  Engineering. 
Each  department  is  administered  by 
a  chairman  who  reports  to  the  dean 
of    engineering,    Dr.    J.    L.    Meriam. 

University  policies  and  procedures 
concerning  the  appointment  of  chair- 
men and  promotion  of  faculty  mem- 
bers will  continue  to  apply  to  the 
School  as  is  currently  the  case  for 
the  College.  The  dean  and  his  staff 
will  continue  to  administer  the  School 
as  is  now  the  case  for  the  College. 


Publications  Revision 

The  Department  of  Alumni  Af- 
fairs publishes  two  periodicals: 
the  Duke  Alumni  Register,  a 
magazine,  and  the  Duke  Alumni 
News  Register,  a  quarterly  news- 
paper. In  order  to  obtain  maxi- 
mum effectiveness  from  both  pub- 
lications, the  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  National  Council  has 
authorized  a  change  in  the  pub- 
lications frequency  of  the  maga- 
zine. The  new  schedule  calls  for 
eight  issues  yearly.  The  news- 
paper will  appear  in  the  four 
months  when  the  magazine  is  not 
issued. 

Contributors  to  the  Loyalty 
Fund  will  receive  both  the  Reg- 
ister and  News  Register  accord- 
ing to  the  following  new  schedule: 
May  and  June  (Register);  July 
(News  Register) ;  August  and 
September  (Register) ;  October 
(News  Register) ;  November  and 
December  (Register) ;  January 
(News  Register);  February  and 
March  (Register);  and  April 
(News  Register). 

Alumni  who  do  not  contribute 
to  the  Loyalty  Fund  will  con- 
tinue to  receive  quarterly  issues 
of  the  News  Register  which  is 
sent  to  all  alumni,  parents  of  stu- 
dents, and  other  friends  of  the 
University. 

Under  the  new  schedule,  the 
Department  of  Alumni  Affairs 
feels  that  the  two  publications 
can  complement  each  other  more 
effectively.  More  time  is  now 
available  to  devote  to  the  plan- 
ning and  preparation  of  each  is- 
sue of  the  magazine.  As  a  result 
each  issue,  beginning  with  the 
August  issue,  should  appear  in 
the  month  of  its  publication. 

In  switching  to  the  new  sched- 
ule, the  regular  May  issue  of  the 
Register  was  dropped.  The  cur- 
rent issue  was  published  under  a 
June  date  rather  than  August  in 
order  to  prevent  loss  of  adver- 
tising revenue.  The  next  issue 
will  appear  in  August  under  an 
August  date.  The  Register  will 
then  be  on  its  new  schedule. 


As  part  of  the  University  com- 
munity, engineering  will  continue  to 
make  maximum  use  of  University 
resources  at  all  levels.  The  new  engi- 
neering curriculum  reflects  this  policy 
in  its  generous  provision  for  flexi- 
bility and  for  work  in  non-engineer- 
ing areas.  Concomitantly,  more  non- 
engineering  students  are  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  availability  of  certain 
engineering    courses. 


Summertime 

Summertime  has  traditionally  been 
that  period  of  the  year  when  students 
— bound  to  the  academic  life  for  nine 
consecutive  months — see  the  world, 
earn  money,  and  relax  in  preparation 
for  the  following  September  and  an- 
other nine  months  of  classrooms, 
books,  and  studying.  But  this  sum- 
mer at  Duke  (in  actuality,  every 
summer),  tradition  is  suffering  at  the 
hands  of  approximately  5,000  enter- 
prising students  and  school  teachers 
who  have  enrolled  in  the  largest  sum- 
mer school  program  in  Duke's  history. 

The  student  body  at  Duke  during 
a  summer  school  session — the  two 
terms  are  from  June  13  through  July 
18  and  July  20  through  August  18 — 
is  more  varied  than  the  one  attend- 
ing the  University  during  the  regular 
academic  year.  This  summer  on  West 
Campus  one  might  discover  the  "typi- 
cal" undergraduate  types,  boys  and 
girls  who  are  here  to  accelerate  their 
studies  or  possibly  to  make  up  some 
necessary  credit;  graduate  students 
remaining  to  continue  or  complete 
their  research  work  and  advanced 
studies;  and  teachers  of  every  sort 
working  toward  their  MAT  degree  or 
participating  in  curriculums  such  as 
the  Institute  for  English  Teachers  or 
the  Institute  in  Modern  European 
History  (both  sponsored  by  the  Na- 
tional Defense  Education  Act). 

The  summer  school  living  environ- 
ment differs  in  some  ways  from  life 
on  the  campus  during  the  year.  For 
one,  East  Campus  is  not  the  summer 
home  of  the  coeds;  they  have  the 
honor  of  residing  in  several  of  the 
freshman  dormitories  on  West  Cam- 
pus. 
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10.  List  the  ways  in  which  you  have  used  your  bee  time   (excluding  jobs,  time  in  ctass  and  in  study)  during  the  past  three  school 
years  in  the  order  of  their  interest  for  you.     (Include  extra-curricular,  civic  and  church  activities) 


Activity 

Year 

Approximate  number 
of  hours 

Positions  held  or 
honors  won 

1.    ...  ...      __ 

2._ .- , 

r 

4.               ......       ■        -     

11.  List  your  principal  summer  interests  and  activities    (including  jobs)  during  the  past  three  summers  in  the  order  of  their  interest 
for  you. 


Interest  or  Activity 


Summer 
'63,  'G4.  '65 


Approximate  time  involved 


12.  What  scholastic  honors  or  distinctions  have  you  won?. 


■ 


13.  Have  you  been  involved  in  any  independent  study  or  research  projects?... 
the  dates  of  and  time  involved  in  the  projects 


If  so,  describe  your  participation  including 


14.  Underline  the  area  of  study  in  which  you  think  you  would  like  to  do  your  major  work  in  college: 

Humanities  Social  Sciences  Biological  Science  Physical  Sciences  Engineering  Nursing 

In  what  field  tio  yon  now  think  you   wi  1 1  mM)jilil^maki^TO»r^a^^^^^^^^^^^^^c^^m|l^tc  achiiyj.  business,   medicine, 


15.  The  space  below  is  reserved  for  you  to  write  a  statement  which   you  believe  will  be  helpful  to  the  Committee  on  Admissions  in 
assessing  your  qualifications. 


Paste  a    recent   photograph   of 
yourself  in   this  space. 


A  3"  x  2!/,"  print  of  head  and 
shoulders   is   required. 


(A  glossy  print  is  preferred.) 


Write  your  name  and  address  on 
the  back  of  the  photograph. 


THE  ADMISSIONS  APPLICATION 

Without  the  committees,  only  thirteen  lines  for  a  deeper  look 


The  Problem 
in  Admissions: 
Can  Alumni  Help 
Solve  It? 


by  Clay  Lewis  '58 

Assistant  to  the  Director  of  Undergraduate  Admissions 


Over  five  hundred  alumni  may 
have  missed  the  arrival  of  spring 
this  year.  They  were  too  busy.  These 
five  hundred  plus  are  members  of  the 
111  Alumni  Admissions  Advisory 
Committees  which  operate  in  twenty- 
nine  states  throughout  the  nation. 
Prior  to  April  15,  the  day  admissions 
decisions  are  mailed  from  Duke,  these 
committee  members  interviewed  over 
two  thousand  applicants  to  the  Uni- 
versity. An  interview  may  consume 
as  little  as  thirty  minutes — or  it  may 
require  several  hours.  Surely  these 
committee  members  sacrifice  a  great 
amount  of  time.  Why?  And  what 
does  the  University  gain  from  their 
participation  in  admissions  activities? 


To  properly  focus  on  this  question, 
it  is  necessary  to  look  back  a  decade 
to  the  days  when  Duke  had  no  alumni 
participation  in  admissions  activities. 
Then,  as  now,  Duke  admissions  faced 
a  competitive  applicant  situation.  Not 
only  were  application  numbers  grow- 
ing yearly  by  leaps  and  bounds,  but 
the  University  discovered  that  stu- 
dents who  applied  were  academically 
much  better  qualified  for  admission. 
Duke  faced  the  virtually  impossible 
task  of  choosing  its  students  from 
among  many  more  academically  quali- 
fied applicants  than  it  could  possibly 
accommodate  in  existing  classrooms 
and  dormitories.  There  were  two  al- 
ternatives to  this  dilemma:  Duke 
could  either  take  those  students  who 
presented  the  highest  objective  cre- 
dentials (secondary  school  grades  and 
College  Entrance  Examination  Board 
scores)  and  thereby  exclude  many  stu- 
dents who,  though  academically  quali- 
fied, did  not  achieve  at  the  very 
highest  levels;  or  the  University  could 
open  up  a  new  dimension  of  selec- 
tion which  would  place  emphasis  on 
non-objective  admissions  criteria  (in- 
terests, activities,  the  total  person). 
The   latter   would   involve   considera- 


tion of  what  the  applicant  might  con- 
tribute to  the  student  body  during  his 
years  in  residence,  and  hopefully 
what  he  might  contribute  to  society 
after  graduation,  recognizing  that  the 
very  highest  levels  of  objective  aca- 
demic achievement  do  not  always 
directly  correspond  to  achievement  in 
many  other  forms  of  human  activity. 
Reasonably  enough,  Duke  chose  to 
stress  the  total  individual. 

Thus  the  problem  became  one  of 
discovering  and  identifying  subjective 
qualities  in  prospective  students.  Stated 
simply,  this  meant  getting  to  know,  as 
well  as  possible,  the  individuals  be- 
hind five  thousand  applications.  A  pro- 
digious, impossible  task  for  six  staff 
members    in    the    Admissions    Office! 

Here  the  idea  for  Alumni  Ad- 
missions Advisory  Committees  was 
born.  Duke  alumni,  scattered  across 
the  nation,  could  interview  prospec- 
tive students  and  submit  subjective 
evaluations,  thereby  helping  those  who 
make  admissions  decisions  to  know 
the  student,  even  if  vicariously.  Duke 
began  its  network  of  committees  with 
five  experimental  groups  in  1963. 
Today,  after  very  rapid  expansion, 
1 1 1  committees  are  in  existence. 

But  how  much  have  these  com- 
mittees actually  helped  in  the  sub- 
jective evaluation  of  applicants  to  the 
University?  An  honest  answer,  which 
avoids  obvious  platitudes,  is  difficult, 
because  the  interviewing  program  is 
still  very  much  in  the  developmental 
stage.  All  of  us  are  still  learning  and 
only  beginning  to  open  channels  of 
communication  which  will  bring  the 
program  to  maturity.  Nevertheless, 
there  are  many  indications  that  the 
program  contributes  appreciably  to 
the  evaluation  of  admissions  candi- 
dates. 

Each  alumni  interview  report,  when 
received  in  the  Admissions  Office,  be- 
comes a  permanent  part  of  the  appli- 
cant's file.  The  value  of  this  report 
in  an  admissions  decision  depends 
upon  its  documentation;  i.e.,  to  what 
degree  the  conclusions  and  judgments 
presented  by  the  alumnus  are  docu- 
mented with  objective  observations. 
A  well-documented  report  can  play 
a  significant  part  in  the  evaluation  of 
a  candidate's  admissibility — particu- 
larly  if  it  reveals  some  personal  at- 


Clay  Lewis 
These  committee  members  sacrifice  a  great  amount  of  time 


tribute,  either  positive  or  negative, 
which  is  not  disclosed  elsewhere  in 
the  student's  credentials.  Most  re- 
ports arriving  in  the  Admissions  Office 
do  furnish  such  documented  and  ob- 
jective information,  and  as  alumni 
gain  experience,  the  amount  of  highly 
useful  information  furnished  on  their 
reports  certainly  will  increase. 

Switching  from  quality  to  quantity 
for  a  moment,  almost  36  per  cent  of 
all  undergraduate  applicants  to  the 
University  last  year  were  interviewed 
by  members  of  the  Alumni  Admis- 
sions Advisory  Committees.  This 
year,  with  about  twenty  new  com- 
mittees in  operation,  the  figure  ap- 
proached 50  per  cent.  Some  addi- 
tional expansion  of  the  program  will 
be  undertaken  this  summer;  but, 
more  likely  than  not,  the  percent- 
age of  total  applicants  interviewed 
by  alumni  will  never  go  much  be- 
yond 60  per  cent  since  remote,  low 
density  population  areas  will  always 
provide  a  substantial  portion  of  the 
applicant  pool. 

Returning  again  to  the  qualitative 
value  of  interview  reports,  we  can 
examine  a  specific  example.  Last  year 
three  test  cases  were  put  before  the 
Admissions  Committee  without  the 
alumni    interview    reports.      On    the 
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basis  of  school  grades,  test  scores,  and 
other  objective  data,  one  of  these 
students  was  accepted  and  the  re- 
maining two  rejected.  Several  days 
later  the  same  three  applications  were 
placed  before  the  committee,  each 
containing,  this  time,  a  well-docu- 
mented interview  report.  As  a  result 
of  these  interview  reports,  all  three 
decisions  were  reversed  by  the  Ad- 
missions Committee.  Of  course  these 
were  hand-picked  test  cases,  but  they 
do  illustrate  that  alumni  interview 
reports  can  definitely  affect  admis- 
sions decisions.  How  many  decisions 
were  influenced  by  alumni  reports 
this  year?  There  is  no  way  to  tell. 
The  reports  have  their  maximum  ef- 
fect upon  an  application  presenting 
borderline  objective  data;  but  even 
an  application  supported  by  excep- 
tionally strong  or  weak  data  can  be 
influenced  by  an  alumni  report.  All 
of  the  candidate's  credentials  are  eval- 
uated together,  making  it  impossible 
to  tell  statistically  what  effect  one 
factor,  the  interview  report,  had  on 
the  final  decision. 

However,  statistics  are  one  thing 
and  individual  cases  another.  Imagine 
for  a  moment  that  you  are  reading 
application  files  in  the  Admissions 
Office  at  Duke.    On  your  desk  is  a 


dizzying  array  of  test  scores,  tran- 
scripts, terse  school  recommendations, 
and  the  candidate's  own  application 
on  which,  more  times  than  not,  he 
has  either  presented  himself  too  mod- 
estly or,  because  of  the  tyranny  of 
all  forms,  he  has  not  been  able  to 
convey  himself  as  a  living  individual. 
Then  you  find  the  alumni  interview 
report. 

"Bill  is  a  rather  sensitive  lad,"  it 
reads,  "who  is  tremendously  inter- 
ested in  art  and  music.  His  Hartford 
Courant  (newspaper)  awards  for 
poetry  were  outstanding  accomplish- 
ments and  I  am  enclosing  samples 
of  his  writing  and  poetry."  In  this 
actual  case,  the  candidate  was  too 
modest  to  mention  his  publishing  suc- 
cesses on  the  application  form  and, 
in  fact,  made  scant  mention  of  his 
writing  interest  and  certainly  did  not 
indicate  its  intensity.  Thus,  as  you 
read  this  report  you  see  more  clearly 
the  student  who  stands  behind  a  be- 
wildering array  of  data  on  your  desk. 
Your  job  has  been  made  much  easier, 
for  you  know  that  Duke  is  inter- 
ested in  the  contribution  this  student 
can  make  if  he  is  admitted.  His 
application  has  been  measurably 
strengthened  by  the  alumni  interview 
report. 


William  L.   Brinkley,  Jr.,  Director  of   Undergraduate  Admissions 
Duke  chose  to  stress  the  total  individual 


You  turn  to  the  next  application 
and  find  the  following  on  the  alumni 
interview  report.  "I  feel  quite  cer- 
tain this  boy  is  the  right  material  for 
college.  Last  summer  he  had  a  job 
at  the  Mill  Neck  Country  Club  work- 
ing on  the  greens,  and  this  year  he 
was  re-hired  and  asked  to  find  three 
more  young  men  to  work  under  his 
supervision.  To  me  this  proves  the 
club's  satisfaction  with  his  work." 
Again  you  have  been  given  an  in- 
valuable look  into  the  student  behind 
the  objective  data.  You  know  some- 
thing about  his  determination  and 
motivation.  You  also  can  reasonably 
assume  that  he  will  work  hard  while 
in  college  and  might  well  possess 
leadership  potential. 

Next  you  find  the  following  remarks 
on  an  alumni  report.  "Jim  is  very 
concerned  about  the  political  climate 
around  him,  but  I  found  his  method 
of  thought  doctrinaire.  He  tends  to 
criticize  rather  than  offer  construc- 
tive suggestions.  He  failed  to  see  any 
advantage  at  all  in  a  differing  philos- 
ophy, which  leads  me  to  believe  that 
he  would  use  his  education  to  sub- 
stantiate his  beliefs  rather  than  ques- 
tion them."  For  better  or  worse,  you 
have  again  seen  the  student  and  what 
he  might  bring  to  campus  life. 


Of  course,  the  foregoing  cases  do 
not  statistically  validate  alumni  inter- 
view reports  as  useful  tools  in  the 
subjective  evaluation  of  admissions 
candidates,  even  though  there  are 
many,  many  more  such  cases.  When 
subjective  considerations,  which  at- 
tempt to  predict  what  the  candidate 
will  bring  to  the  student  body,  and 
hopefully  later  contribute  to  society, 
enter  into  admissions  decisions,  there 
are  no  easy  statistical  answers.  Indi- 
vidual cases  must  provide  the  valida- 
tion. This  is  particularly  true  in  view 
of  Duke's  admissions  policy  which 
seeks  to  compose  a  diversified  student 
body  representing  many  different  in- 
terests, backgrounds,  and  attitudes. 

Once  the  Alumni  Admissions  Ad- 
visory Committees  were  established, 
many  collateral  benefits,  aside  from 
the  evaluation  of  admissions  candi- 
dates, became  evident.  These  bene- 
fits, though  not  primary,  certainly  help 
to  justify  the  program's  existence  and 
the  burdens  and  sacrifices  it  asks  of 
participating  alumni. 

Foremost  of  these  collateral  bene- 
fits is  the  student's  appreciation  of 
the  opportunity  to  talk,  more  or  less 
informally,  with  an  alumnus  or 
alumna  who  lives  in  his  community. 
Many  students,  if  not  most,  think  of 


college  admissions  as  a  huge  inhuman 
machine  designed  to  grind  students 
into  little  pieces — to  chop  them  up 
into  scraps  of  data:  scores,  grades, 
and  such.  Therefore  they  often  ap- 
preciate the  interest  shown  in  them  as 
individuals  when  an  alumnus  arranges 
an  interview  under  much  more  re- 
laxed circumstances  than  they  found 
on  their  visit  to  the  Admissions  Office 
on  the  campus,  if  indeed  they  were 
able  to  visit  at  all.  Instead  of  dealing 
with  a  seemingly  amorphous,  inhu- 
man University,  the  student  feels  he 
can  communicate  with  the  University 
through  another  interested  human 
being.  This  relationship  benefits  the 
University  and  the  student,  for  he 
can  more  honestly  present  himself  in 
this  informal  situation. 

The  interviews  also  contribute  to 
an  understanding  of  Duke  among 
other  students  in  the  various  sec- 
ondary schools  in  the  community. 
Each  interviewed  student  goes  back 
to  his  school  the  next  day  and  reports 
his  impressions  of  the  interview  to 
other  students.  "How  did  it  go?" 
"What  was  he  like?"  Such  questions 
are  asked  of  the  interviewed  student 
and  he  quite  naturally  gives  a  full 
accounting.  Duke  University  becomes 
less  of  a  remote  entity. 
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In  addition,  better  channels  of  com- 
munication are  opened  between  the 
University  and  its  applicants.  Last 
fall,  just  a  few  days  before  early 
decisions  were  announced,  an  alum- 
nus called  the  Admissions  Office  about 
a  girl  he  had  interviewed.  It  seems 
the  student  had  contacted  him  after 
she  had  discovered,  much  to  her  dis- 
may, that  her  second  choice  college 
required  application  submission  be- 
fore decisions  were  announced  at 
Duke.  Having  signed  a  statement  that 
she  would  apply  nowhere  else  until 
hearing  from  Duke,  she  was  in  a 
real  dilemma.  Should  she  withdraw  her 
early  decision  application  to  Duke? 
Should  she  go  back  on  her  word? 
There  is  no  way  to  tell  what  the 
student  would  have  done  had  there 
not  been  an  alumnus,  whom  she  knew 
through  the  interview,  living  in  the 
community.  In  this  instance,  as  a 
result  of  the  alumnus'  call,  her  letter 
of  acceptance  was  mailed  a  few  days 
early,  and  the  student  will  enroll  as 
a  freshman  this  fall.  Many,  many 
similar  instances  occur,  particularly  as 
decision  dates  draw  near,  and  without 
alumni  in  the  various  communities  to 
whom  the  students  can  turn,  Duke 
would  surely  lose  many  desirable  stu- 
dents. 

But  the  value  of  this  alumni-stu- 
dent relationship  extends  beyond  such 
stress  situations.  Frequently  the  stu- 
dents will  ask  questions  of  alumni 
interviewers  which  are,  in  turn,  re- 
ferred to  the  Admissions  Office.  Hun- 
dreds come  in  each  year.  "How  many 
students  in  the  average  class?"  "Do 
the  faculty  participate  in  drama  pro- 
ductions?" "How  is  freshman  Eng- 
lish taught?"  "Can  I  take  summer 
courses  in  oceanography?"  "What  per- 
centage of  students  belong  to  fra- 
ternities or  sororities?"  "How  many 
Duke  pre-meds  are  accepted  in  medi- 
cal school?"  These  and  many  more. 
By  forwarding  such  questions  to 
the  Admissions  Office,  where  each  is 
individually  answered,  alumni  help 
the  prospective  student  make  his  col- 
lege plans  by  giving  him  additional 
information  about  the  University. 
Here  again  the  channels  of  communi- 
cation between  Duke  and  the  student 
have  been  widened  through  the  hard 
work  of  interested  alumni. 
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Because  the  alumnus  lives  in  the 
student's  community,  he  is  better  pre- 
pared to  describe  and  evaluate  the 
student's  activities,  which  otherwise 
might  be  unfamiliar  to  the  Admis- 
sions Office  staff.  Perhaps  there  are 
special  evening  seminars  or  summer 
programs  which,  while  being  regarded 
as  high  honors  in  the  community,  are 
not  known  to  Duke.  Local  alumni 
would  either  know  of  the  program  or 
be  able  to  quickly  find  out  with  a 
phone  call,  thereby  helping  Duke  to 
better  understand  the  student,  his 
activities,  and  accomplishments.  As 
only  one  of  many  examples,  last 
fall  an  applicant  to  The  Woman's 
College  noted  on  her  application  that 
she  had  worked  for  a  volunteer  ser- 
vice group  during  the  summer.  The 
alumni  interview  report  explained  that 
this  student  had  actually  founded  a 
volunteer  service  group  of  idle  high 
school  students,  complete  with  office 
headquarters.  The  projects  they  un- 
dertook, like  painting  the  town's  rail- 
road station,  were  successful  and  high- 
ly praised  by  the  mayor  and  local 
newspapers.  Thus  the  alumni  inter- 
viewer, by  fully  explaining  this  proj- 
ect, very  much  strengthened  the 
student's  application. 

Participating  alumni  have  also 
served  the  University  by  presenting 
Duke  to  secondary  school  students  at 
local  College  Day  programs.  With 
the  limited  resources  of  the  Admis- 
sions Office,  a  staff  member  frequent- 
ly cannot  be  sent  to  a  College  Day 
program,  particularly  when  the  city  is 
far  from  the  campus.  In  such  cases, 
members  of  the  Alumni  Admissions 
Advisory  Committees  have  attended 
the  programs  and  talked  to  interested 
students.  Last  fall  alumni  represented 
Duke  at  such  programs  in  Florida, 
South  Carolina,  Tennessee,  Virginia, 
Pennsylvania,  Missouri,  and  several 
other  states.  Wider  and  more  fre- 
quent use  of  alumni  at  these  pro- 
grams is  anticipated  during  the  com- 
ing year. 

All  of  the  preceding  benefits  to  the 
University,  when  exemplified  in  a 
single  city  or  community,  produce 
dramatic  results.  Consider  St.  Louis, 
Missouri,  one  of  the  first  experimental 
cities,  where  the  program  has  been 
operating  longer  than  in  most  other 


locales.  Before  the  committee  was 
established,  St.  Louis  sent  a  maximum 
of  eight  freshman  students  to  Duke 
each  fall.  But  this  past  fall,  after 
three  years  of  committee  operation, 
eighteen  very  desirable  students  en- 
tered the  freshman  class  from  St. 
Louis.  Such  a  remarkable  increase 
can  be  reasonably  attributed  to  the 
hard  work  and  countless  hours  spent 
by  members  of  the  St.  Louis  com- 
mittee. 

Last,  but  far  from  least,  alumni  par- 
ticipation in  admissions  affairs  gives 
alumni  a  broader,  if  not  more  sympa- 
thetic understanding  of  the  monu- 
mental problem  of  choosing  twelve 
hundred  students  from  among  almost 
six  thousand  applicants.  In  their  com- 
munities, in  microcosm,  they  see  the 
problem  in  its  full  complexity,  and 
by  doing  so  they  come  much  closer 
to  understanding  their  University. 
The  presumed  myth  of  secrecy,  which 
seems  to  surround  collegiate  admis- 
sions, has  been  torn  away  for  these 
alumni,  and  through  them  perhaps 
other  alumni,  parents,  and  prospec- 
tive students  will  also  see  behind  the 
myth  into  the  true  and  admittedly 
difficult  task  of  choosing  students  for 
admission  to  Duke. 

"We  love  it,"  an  alumna  chairman 
of  a  large  admissions  committee  said 
recently,  "but  does  it  really  do  any 
good?"  Such  a  question  ultimately 
must  be  answered  in  individual  and 
personal  terms  by  alumni  who  devote 
their  time  and  energies  to  Duke's  ap- 
plicants. Perhaps  the  good  this  pro- 
gram accomplishes,  therefore,  is  found 
in  the  sincere  thanks  of  a  student 
who  truly  appreciates  the  opportunity 
to  present  himself  under  relaxed  cir- 
cumstances, or  in  the  discovery  of  a 
hitherto  unknown  aspect  of  a  stu- 
dent's interests  and  abilities,  or  simply 
in  the  improved  communication  be- 
tween an  anxious  student  and  the 
University.  Certainly  this  much  can 
be  said  of  the  overall  program:  by 
helping  Duke  to  know  its  applicants 
as  individuals,  alumni  put  the  Uni- 
versity in  a  far  better  position  to 
make  wise  admissions  choices  which 
will  determine  not  only  the  nature  of 
the  student  body,  but  also  the  eventual 
impact  of  Duke  upon  the  society  it 
serves. 


Eight  Alumni: 
Why  Do 
They 
Help  in 
Admissions? 


Caffrey 


"I  became  convinced  that  this  was  not  just  another  committee " 


William  D.  Caffrey  llb  '58,  Greensboro,  North  Carolina 


When  I  was  first  asked  to  be  a 
member  of  an  Alumni  Admis- 
sions Committee,  I  confess  I  felt  that 
the  committee  was  probably  being 
organized  to  console  alumni  whose 
offspring  had  been  denied  the  oppor- 
tunity to  attend  Duke.  I  soon  found 
out  how  much  in  error  this  assump- 
tion was.  In  any  event,  I  accepted 
the  appointment  without  any  great  en- 
thusiasm and  probably  because  I  do 
believe  (without  apology)  that  I  owe 
much  to  Duke  University. 

My  real  awakening  came  during  a 
committee  training  session  at  the 
Duke  Graduate  Center  (where  I 
hadn't  been  since  the  hot  summer  I 
took  the  bar  "cram  course").  I 
learned  that  the  committees  could 
make  a  real  contribution  to  the  ad- 
missions program  at  Duke;  I  became 
convinced  that  this  was  not  just  an- 
other committee,  but  would  be  one 
with  a  significant  job  to   do,   and  I 


felt  that  the  administrative  people  at 
Duke  really  wanted  and  would  ac- 
cept help.  It  was  at  this  meeting  that 
I  began  to  become  aware  of  the  tre- 
mendous responsibility  the  admissions 
program  has  to  the  University  com- 
munity and  to  the  larger  community 
of  which  the  University  is  a  part,  as 
well  as  to  student  applicants  and  their 
families. 

Membership  on  the  committee  is, 
admittedly,  a  little  time-consuming, 
but  not  overly  so  when  compared 
with  the  results  and  benefits  to  my- 
self, to  the  University,  and  to  the 
applicants.  Explaining  the  admissions 
program  required  my  own  assimila- 
tion of  that  information.  Expressions 
of  appreciation  from  applicants  (and 
some  parents)  for  the  opportunity  to 
talk  with  non-official  University  rep- 
resentatives were  gratifying.  In  ad- 
dition, the  qualifications  of  the  ap- 
plicants fortified  my  own  conclusion 


that  the  private  university  has  an  im- 
portant role  to  play  in  our  country's 
educational  system  and  that  Duke  is 
consciously  fulfilling  that  role. 

We  are  told  frequently  that  the 
competition  for  a  limited  number  of 
spaces  in  our  educational  institutions 
is  becoming  so  intense  that  it  is  af- 
fecting many  areas  of  our  lives:  per- 
haps causing  increased  cheating  in 
high  schools;  producing  unreasonable- 
ness in  alumni  with  college-age  chil- 
dren; requiring  submission  of  numer- 
ous applications  by  even  the  most 
capable  students;  and  perhaps  cre- 
ating stereotyped  entering  classes.  To 
some  extent  these  problems  may  re- 
flect the  creation  of  a  "statistical 
student,"  the  student  whose  selection 
is  based  too  much  on  the  "cold 
record":  the  high  school  average, 
college  placement  test  scores,  rank 
in  class,  and  rank  among  applicants. 
Of  course,   this   is   all   vital  informa- 
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Hennessee 


tion  in  the  decision-making  process. 
But  more  is  needed.  The  ideal  process 
may  consist  of  a  long  interview  with 
each  applicant  by  a  committee  com- 
posed of  representatives  from  each 
major  area  of  learning  at  the  Uni- 
versity, with  each  member  particular- 
ly skilled  in  the  psychology  of  inter- 
viewing and  the  evaluation  of  each 
applicant,  as  well  as  each  application. 
There  cannot  be  too  much  done  to 
see  that  Duke  has  the  best  students 
for  Duke,  and  that  Duke  is  best  for 
the  students  it  selects. 


r Appreciation  of 
what  Duke  can  do 


)) 


M.  Nixon  Hennessee  '52 
Winston-Salem,   North  Carolina 

My  interest  in  and  enthusiasm 
for  the  work  of  the  Alumni  Ad- 
missions Committees  grows  out  of  the 
roles  alumni  played  in  my  going  to 
Duke.  They  were  leaders  in  the 
community    where    I   lived,    and   the 


impressions  they  made  upon  me,  a 
high  school  student,  directed  my  in- 
terests toward  Duke.  I  was  in  the 
competition  for  an  Angier  Duke 
Scholarship,  and  the  importance  of 
the  role  that  leading  alumni  had  in 
the  selection  process  has  remained 
with  me,  particularly  since  it  has 
been  my  good  fortune  since  then  to 
get  to  know  some  of  these  men  better. 

The  obligation  of  being  a  scholar- 
ship winner  and  experiences  I  have 
had  through  the  years  in  encouraging 
students  to  attend  Duke  also  have 
had  a  lot  to  do  with  my  support  of  the 
program,  but  there  is  more  to  it 
than  that:  ".  .  .  Duke  has  made  a 
wonderful  contribution  to  me,  a  con- 
tribution that  goes  beyond  the  finan- 
cial benefits,  a  contribution  that  tran- 
scends all  others,"  I  wrote  in  a  Chron- 
icle column  at  the  end  of  my  senior 
year. 

"Of  all  things  attained  .  .  .  ,  I  think 
the  most  valuable,  the  most  encour- 
aging ...  is  an  increasing  capacity 
for  understanding.  This  I  did  not 
realize  or  appreciate  as  a  freshman; 
this  I  seek  more  of  as  a  senior.  (This 
capacity)  gives  one  a  renewed  sense 
of  confidence  .  .  .  and  more,  for  a 
great  humility  accompanies  this  con- 
fidence as  I  realize  how  much  there 
is  to  understand,  how  little  my  ca- 
pacity for  understanding  still  is,  how 
much  larger  it  is  now  than  it  was 
then." 

Out  of  this  came  a  great  apprecia- 
tion of  what  a  school  like  Duke  can 
do  for  young  men  and  women.  I  am 
convinced  that  Duke  can  mean  much 
to  many  of  the  superior  high  school 
seniors  I  have  met  and  they  to  Duke; 
this  is  deserving  partnership  that 
should  encourage  all  alumni  to  guide 
qualified  young  men  and  women  to 
Duke. 

Last  but  not  least  of  my  reasons 
for  participating  in  this  program  is 
the  enthusiasm  I  have  for  Duke  Uni- 
versity and  its  many  valuable  con- 
tributions to  higher  education  and 
to  this  region  and  nation.  Duke  is 
a  place  "on  the  go,"  it  has  the  lead- 
ership to  get  there,  and  I  feel  that  I 
can  assist  more  by  helping  the  Uni- 
versity get  the  best  qualified  students 
available. 
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From  the  time  I  sought  and  gained 
admission  to  Duke,  I  have  had  a 
continuing  awareness  of  the  upgrad- 
ing of  admission  standards.  I  have 
been  aware  of  the  better-qualified 
candidates,  the  aim  of  the  Admissions 
Office  to  accept  only  those  who  can 
graduate  four  years  later,  and  the 
diligence  of  admissions  officers  in 
conducting  statistical  studies  to  help 
them  do  a  better  job.  I  have  also  been 
aware  of  the  increasing  competition 
to  get  into  Duke  and  the  increasing 
competitiveness  of  Duke's  position  in 
attracting  better  students. 

At  the  same  time  I  have  been  im- 
pressed by  the  statistical  reports  made 
available  by  the  Admissions  Office. 
The  most  recent  one  I  recall  showed 
that  there  were  enough  candidates 
for  admission  who  ranked  in  the  top 
percentile  grouping  of  their  College 
Board  examinations  in  this  particular 
year  to  more  than  fill  the  freshman 
class.  But  Duke  did  not  accept  all 
of  these.  Other  qualifications  are  re- 
quired of  a  Duke  student.  These 
were  considered,  and  the  statistical 
analysis  of  the  students  enrolled  sug- 
gested a  well-rounded,  cosmopolitan, 
geographically  representative  class 
that  I  was  proud  to  say  I  had  some 
influence  in  shaping.  It's  a  wonder- 
ful feeling. 


(t Experience  that 
has  given  me 
better  insight 
into  my  own 
boys'  attitudes' 


j) 


J.  V.  Robertson  bsme  '40 
Bethlehem,   Pennsylvania 

Often  one  is  asked  to  participate 
in  fund  raising  campaigns  for 
their  alma  mater,  but  rarely  is  one 
given  an  opportunity  to  serve  in  an- 
other capacity.  Therefore,  when  I 
was  asked  to  chair  the  Alumni  Ad- 
missions Committee  in  our  area  I 
was   most   happy   to   accept.     I   then 


attempted  to  contact  others  to  serve 
on  the  committee.  I  have  never 
known  of  any  other  activity  in  which 
I  have  been  associated  where  the  re- 
sponse was  so  encouraging.  No  one 
turned   me   down. 

As  a  father  of  three  boys,  I  have 
gained  experience  from  serving  on 
this  committee  that  has  given  me  a 
better  insight  into  my  own  boys'  at- 
titudes and  thinking.  With  the  hair- 
cuts and  dress  of  today,  considerably 
different  from  my  age,  it  would  be 
easy  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the 
background  and  learning  capabilities 
of  our  young  people  are  even  greater. 
Interviewing  these  young  men  has 
given  me  the  opportunity  to  see  how 
they  think  and  react  in  given  situa- 
tions. 

As  I  reflect  upon  my  Duke  days,  I 
remember  clearly  the  difficulties  I 
had  earning  funds  to  assist  in  meeting 
the  financial  requirements  of  an  edu- 
cation while  keeping  up  my  studies 
as  a  Duke  engineer.  Today,  I  have 
two  sons  at  Duke  and  have  found  it 
desirable  for  me  to  frequently  visit 
the  campus.  These  visits  have  given 
me  an  altogether  new  look.  For 
instance,  Allen  Tyree,  to  the  engineer 
in  my  day,  was  the  devil  himself,  but 
with  this  new  look  I  find  him  to  be 
quite  a  warm  and  friendly  person. 
Each    return    visit    has    brought    me 


closer  and  closer  to  Duke  and  has 
generated  an  ever-increasing  interest 
in  its  welfare.  Because  of  this  change, 
Duke  means  more  to  me  today  than 
ever  before.  That  feeling  is  im- 
parted to  some  degree  to  the  students 
interviewed. 

Scholastic  pressure  on  the  student 
today  often  makes  it  difficult  for  him 
to  find  time  to  visit  the  campuses  of 
those  schools  in  which  he  is  inter- 
ested. Because  of  that  situation,  I 
believe  that  the  Alumni  Admissions 
Committees  can  perform  a  valuable 
service  for  the  school  as  well  as  the 
students  in  their  home  communities. 
The  greatest  award  came  to  our  com- 
mittee this  year  in  having  Duke  ac- 
cept a  number  of  those  students  that 
we  have  interviewed.  Even  more 
gratifying  was  the  fact  that  those  stu- 
dents selected  Duke. 

With  the  ever-increasing  demands 
for  the  openings  in  a  given  college, 
I've  always  considered  the  work  of 
an  admissions  office  to  be  frustrating 
and  difficult.  However,  it  is  my  im- 
pression that  the  Admissions  Office 
should  select  students  on  the  basis  of 
their  potential  to  make  good  at  the 
University  and  to  strengthen  the  im- 
age of  Duke,  as  well  as  to  contribute 
to  a  well-rounded  student  body.  We 
believe  that  Duke  admissions  is  doing 
an  outstanding  job  in  this  regard. 
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To  return  that 
which  I  was 
freely  given" 

Linwood  E.  Blackburn  '38,  bd  '41 
Norwalk,    Connecticut 

I  came  to  Duke  in  August,  1934, 
seeking  admission  and  an  oppor- 
tunity to  work  to  help  pay  for  my 
education.  I  was  introduced  by  a 
mutual  friend  to  Dr.  Charles  Jordan. 
My  desires  were  presented  as  well  as 
my    needs;    I    had    the    will    but    no 
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money — it  was  during  the  depression. 
He  stated  that  there  was  always  a 
way  at  Duke  for  a  worthy  student 
and  one  who  was  willing  to  work;  I 
had  no  doubt  about  the  latter  but 
was  not  certain  of  the  former.  In 
brief,  Duke  furnished  me  many  op- 
portunities and  a  heritage  that  I  can 
never  forget.  You  can  see  my  de- 
sire to  return  in  some  way  that  which 
I  was  freely  given.  I  have  not  had 
the  money  to  participate  in  the  Loyal- 
ty Fund.  The  little  I  can  do  on  the 
committee  helps  me  give  something 
in   return. 

A  reward  of  another  nature  is  the 
privilege  of  meeting  and  talking  with 


the  youth  of  this  generation.  I  meet 
them  in  a  situation  which  allows 
them  to  impart  their  plans,  their  in- 
sights, their  motivations,  and  knowl- 
edge in  a  free  way,  a  way  that  is 
not  restricted  by  their  being  expected 
to  respond  with  the  "right  answers" 
which  adults  might  want  to  hear. 

The  hardest  part  of  the  interview 
lies  in  the  great  responsibility  of  pre- 
senting the  person  as  I  see  him.  One 
wants  to  help  him  get  into  Duke,  but 
one  does  not  want  to  distort  the 
facts;  one  wants  to  give  the  facts  as 
he  sees  them  so  they  can  be  used  to 
help  the  University  make  an  impor- 
tant decision.  It  is  a  serious  business 
for  me  and  a  very  humbling  one. 


"Members  do  a 
great  deal  in 
public  relations" 

Elizabeth   Quillian  Sime   '59 
Miami,  Florida 

I  feel  that  the  members  of  the 
Alumni  Admissions  Committee  do 
a  great  deal  in  the  area  of  public  re- 
lations for  Duke.  Admissions  is  a 
touchy  subject  and  one  which  often 
creates  hard  feelings  toward  a  school. 
The  lament  of  the  parent  or  friend 
who  will  "never  understand  why  their 
child  wasn't  accepted"  has  been  heard 
by  us  all.  The  more  people  realize 
how  intricate  these  decisions  are,  the 
more  they  can  help  Duke's  reputa- 
tion. By  seeing  actual  case  histories 
of  prospective  students  and  realizing 
that  a  certain  number  of  applications 
must  be  rejected,  committee  mem- 
bers are  aware  of  standards  that  must 
be  set  and  of  the  difficulties  involved 
in  accepting  and  rejecting  students. 
Service  on  the  committee  makes  one 
less  likely  to  criticize  the  Admissions 
Office's  decisions,  and  this  under- 
standing by  committee  members  of 
the  problems  in  admissions  will  per- 
haps be  conveyed  eventually  to  the 
alumni  in  general. 

The  part  of  the  program  that  has 
meant  the  most  to  me  personally  has 


been  the  pleasure  of  meeting  and 
talking  informally  with  some  of  the 
high  school  students  here  in  Miami. 
With  so  many  bad  things  being  said 
about  the  youth  of  today,  it  is  en- 
couraging to  talk  with  these  students 
about  their  interests  and  goals.  Again 
the  importance  of  public  relations 
becomes  apparent,  for  many  of  these 
students  did  not  know  anyone  in  the 
area  who  went  to  Duke.  They  seem 
to  enjoy  getting  first-hand  informa- 
tion and  having  a  personal  contact 
with  the  school. 

One  of  the  best  parts  of  serving  on 
the  committee  is  informing  someone 
you  have  interviewed  that  he  has 
been  accepted.  The  hardest  part  of 
serving  on  the  committee,  however,  is 
writing  an  opinion  about  a  person 
you  have  spoken  with  for  perhaps 
only  half  an  hour.  But  a  general  im- 
pression is  formed  and  can  be  re- 
ported. 


"I  find teenagers 
quite  serious 
about  this  going 


to  college" 


Margaret  Taylor  Smith  '47 
Birmingham,  Michigan 

As  far  back  as  1945,  when  I  was 
a  Sandals  guide  showing  pro- 
spective students  around  the  campus, 
I  have  had  my  finger  in  Duke's  ad- 
missions picture.  Following  my  grad- 
uation in  1947,  I  worked  in  the  Ad- 
missions Office  on  East  Campus  for 
a  few  months  while  my  husband  was 
still  in  Law  School.  I  have  done 
occasional  interviewing  for  The  Wo- 
man's College  in  the  metropolitan 
Detroit  area  since  1950. 

The  high  school  seniors  with  whom 
I  talk  today  are  definitely  more  aca- 
demically oriented  than  were  my  con- 
temporaries at  seventeen  or  eighteen. 
Basically,  I  find  teenagers  quite  seri- 
ous about  this  going  to  college.  The 
big  battle  for  these  youngsters  today 
is  not  the  problem  of  which  college 


Sime 


they  will  attend,  but  rather  the  prob- 
lem of  which  college  will  accept 
them.  As  adults,  we  should  appre- 
ciate the  anxieties  that  can  accom- 
pany college  admissions  today.  How- 
ever, I've  had  one  high  school 
counselor  tell  me  that  I  should  not 
be  fooled  by  these  hand-wringing  sen- 
iors, for  they  are  not  half  as  upset 
about  college  admissions  as  are  their 
parents. 

In  our  suburban  area,  at  least  80 
per  cent  of  our  youngsters  go  on  to 
college.  The  degrees  to  which  the 
private,  public,  and  parochial  schools 
have  developed  their  guidance  and 
counseling    programs    is    interesting. 


I'm  certain  that  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
all  these  schools  consider  that  they 
are  understaffed  in  this  department. 
It  appears  to  me  that  the  private 
schools  are  the  most  aware  of  college 
admissions  requirements  and  do  the 
best  job  in  trying  to  see  that  their 
students  will  have  an  application 
blank  in  "apple  pie  order."  I  find  a 
more  relaxed  attitude  toward  college 
admissions  on  the  part  of  both  ad- 
ministrators and  students  in  the  pub- 
lic and  parochial  schools.  This  is 
not  to  say  that  they  don't  do  a  good 
job — there  just  seems  to  be  less 
emphasis  in  this  area.  Certainly  these 
observations  are  not  surprising  ones. 
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More  and  more  each  year  I  find 
that  the  young  men  and  women  who 
do  apply  to  Duke  know  what  high 
standards  of  admission  it  has.  They 
wouldn't  bother  to  apply  if  they 
didn't  feel  that  they  had  a  reason- 
able chance  of  meeting  Duke's  re- 
quirements. This,  to  me,  reflects  the 
guidance  of  both  counselors  and  par- 
ents, and  their  knowledge  of  the 
quality  that  Duke  demands  in  an 
applicant. 

In  my  attempt  to  answer  the  ques- 
tion "If  not  Duke,  where?"  I  have 
become  increasingly  aware  of  the 
number  of  excellent,  lesser-known  col- 
leges throughout  our  country.  And 
there  are  many  outstanding  ones 
which,  not  too  many  years  from  now, 
will  be  competing  with  Duke  for 
freshmen.  Believe  it  or  not,  I  think 
the  competition  will  increase  with 
the  advent  of  community  colleges. 
Thus,  I  see  a  continuing  challenge  to 
Duke  admissions.  Someone  will  have 
to  try  to  see  through  the  maze  of 
high  Scholastic  Aptitude  Test  scores, 
mandatory  course  requirements  for 
entrance  (even  though  you  say  you 
have  none,  mentally  you  do),  and  all 
the  rest,  to  try  to  make  sure  that 
these  incoming  freshmen  will,  twenty 
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years  from  now,  be  alumni  who 
"stack  up"  with  the  best.  I'm  not  at 
all  certain  that  some  yardsticks  we 
use  today  in  admissions  are  good, 
but  I  can  offer  none  better — just  sug- 
gest that  we  must  constantly  be  re- 
viewing the   criteria   used. 

I  feel  strongly  that  in  my  personal 
contacts  with  applying  freshmen  I 
should  do  all  within  my  power  not 
to  make  these  young  people  feel  in- 
ferior just  because  they  might  not 
be  in  the  top  10  per  cent  of  their 
class  with  over  six  hundred  scores  on 
their  S.A.T.  tests.  I  believe  that  these 
yardsticks  are  only  partially  accu- 
rate in  predicting  future  success  in 
college  or  anywhere  else.  The  laws 
of  supply  and  demand  place  Duke  in 
a  highly  selective  position  now,  but 
nothing  should  permit  me  to  be  any- 
thing but  extremely  sensitive  to  these 
young  people  who  apply.  Never  can 
I  glibly  toss  them  off  as  "not  quali- 
fied" for  Duke;  I  prefer  to  take  the 
position  that,  considered  relatively, 
they  do  not  present  as  many  quali- 
fications as  others.  Fine  line?  Yes, 
but  I've  seen  some  schools  become 
academically  snobbish  and  frighten 
away  desirable  applicants  to  the  detri- 
ment of  the  school.  I'm  proud  that 
Duke  can  be  highly  selective,  but  I 
want  us  always  to  reject  applicants 
with  sensitivity  and  good  taste. 


"The  shattering 
experience  of 
trying  to  write 
the  report" 

Florence  Cox  Murray  '40 
Westport,   Connecticut 

My  first  contact  with  an  alumni 
group  functioning  in  somewhat 
the  same  manner  as  our  own  came 
when  my  son  was  applying  for  ad- 
mission to  Yale.  Some  weeks  after 
he  had  been  interviewed  by  the  Ad- 
missions Office  at  Yale,  he  was  sum- 
moned to  the  office  of  a  prominent 
lawyer  in  a  nearby  city  and,  a  few 
days  later,  to  the  office  of  a  manu- 
facturer in  the  same  city.  Both  of 
these  busy  men  talked  with  him  at 
length,  and  all  of  us  were  impressed 
by  the  continuing  interest  they 
showed  in  their  school  and  in  the 
candidates  applying  for  admission 
there. 

When  I  was  asked  to  serve  in  a 
similar  capacity  for  Duke  I  was 
pleased  to  accept — frightened  per- 
haps, but  pleased,  too.  Our  daughter 
was  then  a  senior  at  Duke,  so  my 
contact  with  my  alma  mater  had  been 
a  close  one  during  the  past  four  years. 


Murray 


An  opportunity  to  continue  an  active 
participation  in  its  affairs  was  an 
exciting  prospect,  and  I  welcomed  it. 

I  confess,  too,  to  a  lively  sense  of 
curiosity  and  interest  concerning  the 
young  people  who  are  applying  to 
Duke  these  days,  particularly  from 
a  spot  as  far  removed  geographically 
as  Connecticut  is  from  North  Carolina. 
I  have  been  amazed,  by  and  large,  at 
how  well  educated  these  young  peo- 
ple already  are,  how  well  prepared 
they  are  to  take  advantage  of  what 
a  good  school  can  offer  them.  In 
some  cases  I  feel  at  the  end  of  an 
interview  that  some  happy  set  of  cir- 
cumstances has  allowed  me  to  get  to 
know  the  candidate  very  well  indeed, 
and  in  others,  probably  because  of 
some  ineptness  on  my  part,  that  I 
haven't  been  able  to  do  much  more 
than  scratch  the  surface.  These  latter 
applicants  I  worry  about,  because 
I'm  always  afraid  that  I  haven't  been 
perceptive  enough  to  evaluate  them 
adequately. 

I  have  found  it  much  more  satis- 
factory to  talk  to  the  candidates  in 
my  home  rather  than  in  theirs.  This 
is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  expe- 
rience of  most  other  committee  mem- 
bers, so  I  hear,  but  that's  just  the 
way  it  is.  I  feel  much  more  at  ease 
when  they  are  my  guests  and  I  can 
go  about  the  business  of  making 
them  feel  as  welcome  as  any  guest  in 
my  home.  The  young  people,  on  the 
other  hand,  seem  to  feel  less  re- 
strained and  more  independent  than 
they  do  within  familiar  walls  and  in 
range  of  parental  ears. 

After  the  fun  of  talking  to  these 
applicants  comes  the  shattering  ex- 
perience of  trying  to  write  the  report. 
My  only  comment  here  is  that  it 
should  never  be  postponed  more  than 
five  minutes  after  the  departure  of 
the  applicant. 

After  my  first  year's  crop  of  ap- 
plicants was  processed,  I  was  eager 
to  hear  who  had  been  accepted.  When 
I  found  that  none  had,  I  confess  to 
great  disappointment,  bordering  on 
pique.  I  had  felt  that  one  candidate 
in  particular  was  extremely  well  qual- 
ified in  every  way  that  I  was  able  to 
judge,  and  the  fact  that  she  was  not 
accepted   led   me    to    assume    that    I 
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wasn't  really  "tuned  in''  on  what  the 
administration  was  looking  for;  I  be- 
gan to  doubt  my  effectiveness  in  the 
job.  I  am  happy  to  report,  however, 
that  reason  came  to  my  rescue,  and 
I  finally  realized  that  if  the  admissions 
staff  had  to  deny  entrance  to  this 
girl  to  make  room  for  one  even  more 
highly  qualified,  that  they  had  an 
agonizing  job  indeed,  and  pique 
turned   to  sympathy. 


t(The  importance 
of  presenting 
a  true  picture* 
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J.  Robert  McTammany  '57,  md  '61 
Norfolk,   Virginia 
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he  efforts  of  our  committee  have 
been  in  four  distinct  areas;  pre- 
senting information  about  Duke  at  the 
various  College  Night  programs  giv- 
en in  Tidewater  high  schools,  in- 
terviewing students  from  these  schools 
who  apply  for  admission  to  Duke,  en- 
couraging students  who  have  been 
accepted  by  Duke  to  take  advantage 
of  this   opportunity,  and   acting  as  a 


liaison  between  the  Admissions  Com- 
mittee and  the  families  in  the  com- 
munity. 

The  College  Night  programs  are 
becoming  an  arena  where  the  na- 
tion's colleges  and  universities  com- 
pete for  the  talented  high  school  stu- 
dents of  today,  so  the  importance  of 
presenting  a  true  and  vivid  picture  of 
Duke   is   obvious. 

Interviews  are  helpful  to  the  Ad- 
missions Committee  and  also  make 
a  very  favorable  impression  upon  the 
students,  who  begin  to  feel  that  Duke 
is  not  really  so  remote  and  unattain- 
able. More  fine  students  are  thereby 
encouraged  to  seek  admission. 

The  most  exasperating  experience 
of  the  Tidewater  committee  has  been 
the  loss  of  outstanding  students  to 
other  colleges  and  universities  which 
also  accept  their  applications  for  ad- 
mission. Steps  have  been  taken  to 
minimize  this  loss. 

Because  the  Tidewater  advisory 
committee  has  become  so  involved  in 
the  problems  related  to  undergradu- 
ate admissions  in  its  area,  one  might 
expect  that  it  would  assume  a  role  as 
spokesman  for  the  Admissions  Office. 
Such  has  turned  out  to  be  the  case. 
Clear-cut  difficulties  are  handled  di- 
rectly and  more  complicated  situa- 
tions are  referred  to  Duke. 
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He  Keeps 


Charles  S.  Murphy  '31,  LLB  '34, 
believes  that  no  career  is  more 
fulfiling  than  one  in  the  federal  gov- 
ernment. Since  June  1,  1965,  Mr. 
Murphy  has  been  chairman  of  the 
United  States  Civil  Aeronautics  Board, 
an  organization  responsible  for  the 
promotion  and  regulation  of  com- 
mercial aviation.  However,  his  gov- 
ernment career  spans  almost  thirty 
years  and  includes  statutory  appoint- 
ments by  two  Presidents  as  well  as 
service  in  the  White  House  as  ad- 
ministrative assistant  and  later  special 
counsel  to  a  third  President. 

"It's  true  that  rewards  are  not 
always  monetary,"  Chairman  Mur- 
phy says,  "and  no  career  is  available 
today  that  allows  a  man  to  contribute 
more  that  is  socially  significant  to 
the  orderly  growth  of  our  nation  and 
the  betterment  of  our  people  than  the 
federal  service." 

Mr.  Murphy  worked  as  a  postal 
clerk  while  attending  Duke.  His  first 
government  position  after  graduation 
from  the  School  of  Law  was  legisla- 
tive counsel.  Within  two  years  he  be- 
came assistant  legislative  counsel  to 
the  Senate.  As  a  legislative  draftsman 
Mr.  Murphy  worked  with  members 
of  both  the  Senate  and  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives in  writing  numerous  pieces 
of  important  legislation,  including  the 
Civil  Aeronautics  Act  of  1938.  Many 
of  its  provisions  have  been  carried 
forward  into  the  Federal  Aviation  Act 
of    1958   which   today  governs   avia- 
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tion  in  the  United  States  and  which 
Mr.  Murphy,  as  CAB  chairman,  now 
helps  administer. 

While  on  the  Senate  staff  President 
Harry  S.  Truman  selected  Mr.  Mur- 
phy as  his  administrative  assistant, 
and  three  years  later  the  nation's 
chief  executive  selected  his  aid  to 
be  special  counsel  in  the  White  House. 

In  a  recent  address  to  Duke*s  School 
of  Law,  Mr.  Murphy  remarked: 
"Work  at  the  White  House  level  is 
exciting,  demanding,  and  consuming 
— perhaps  a  little  like  living  in  the 
eye  of  a  hurricane."  But  in  a  few 
brief  moments  with  him  you  quickly 
realize  that  he  considers  this  period 
in  his  life  as  his  career  highlight. 

When  President  Truman  left  the 
White  House,  Mr.  Murphy  started 
to  practice  law.  At  the  age  of  forty- 
three  he  joined  the  law  firm  of  Mor- 
ison,  Murphy,  Clapp  and  Abrams, 
but  there  was  little  question  that  he 
would  exchange  his  shingle  for  a  fed- 
eral government  position  at  some  later 
date.  That  date  arrived  eight  years 
later  when  President  John  F.  Kennedy 
appointed  him  under  secretary  of 
agriculture. 

"The  Department  of  Agriculture," 
Mr.  Murphy  says,  "is  one  of  the  finest 
— and  one  of  the  least  understood — 
institutions  in  the  world.  The  volume 
of  business  annually  done  by  this  de- 
partment is  greater  than  the  gross 
volume  of  the  entire  air  transporta- 
tion industry." 


As  under  secretary  of  agriculture 
from  1961  to  1965,  a  period  when 
the  department  made  its  greatest 
strides  in  efficiency  and  effectiveness, 
Mr.  Murphy  had  general  supervisory 
responsibility  for  all  USDA  agencies 
and  for  the  administration  of  its  many 
programs.  He  coordinated  and  re- 
viewed the  department's  staff  work 
on  many  pieces  of  major  legislation. 
The  measures  enacted  stamp  this  half 
decade  in  the  Agriculture  Department 
as  one  of  the  most  progressive  in 
American  history.  As  president  of 
the  Commodity  Credit  Corporation, 
he  had  special  responsibility  for  super- 
vising the  commodity  programs  that 
broke  the  back  of  the  mountainous 
feed  grain  and  wheat  surpluses.  He 
successfully  represented  the  United 
States  in  international  discussions  on 
foreign  agricultural  trade.  These  dis- 
cussions played  an  important  part  in 
raising  U.  S.  farm  exports  to  record 
highs. 

Just  about  a  year  ago  President 
Lyndon  B.  Johnson  summoned  Mr. 
Murphy  to  the  White  House  and  an- 
nounced in  a  nationwide  news  con- 
ference that  he  was  selecting  the  North 
Carolinian  to  be  chairman  of  the 
CAB.  In  the  specialized  field  of  aero- 
nautics Chairman  Murphy  now  is 
an  important  cog  in  the  machinery 
that  is  shaping  the  fastest  growing 
form  of  transportation. 

His  activities  as  board  chairman  di- 
rectly  affect  the   lives   of  all   Ameri- 


cans, for  civil  aviation  today  is  a 
vital  part  of  our  national  and  inter- 
national trade  and  travel,  and  is  equal- 
ly vital  as  a  logistics  backup  for  our 
military  services  in  times  of  emer- 
gency or  war. 

University  and  college  graduates 
have  many  more  job  opportunities 
than  Mr.  Murphy  had  in  1934  when 
he  completed  law  school;  Mr.  Mur- 
phy makes  it  clear,  however,  that  he 
would  choose  a  government  career 
again  today.  Enthusiastically  he'll 
tell  you:  "Government  service  offers 
a  lot  more  living  in  one  lifetime — it's 
harder  work,  better  work,  and  more 
interesting  work — there's  less  money, 
but  enough  to  live  on — there's  more 
frustration  and  more  satisfaction — 
there's  more  criticism  but  greater  ac- 
complishments." 

Mr.  Murphy  is  a  member  of  the 
American  Bar  Association,  the  North 
Carolina  Bar  Association,  the  Federal 
Bar  Association,  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  Bar  Association.  He  and  his 
wife,  the  former  Kate  Chestney  Gra- 
ham of  Durham,  have  three  children. 
A  daughter  Courtenay  is  married  to 
Whitney  Slater.  A  son  Westbrook,  a 
1965  graduate  of  Yale  University 
School  of  Law,  is  following  his 
father's  footsteps  and  advice  by  be- 
coming a  career  government  employee 
in  the  Justice  Department.  Another 
daughter,  Betty,  lives  with  her  parents 
in  Washington,  D.  C,  and  graduated 
from  high  school  this  June. 
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Approximately  seven  hundred 
alumni  showed  up  at  the  regis- 
tration desk  in  the  West  Campus 
Union  to  sign-in  for  this  year's  com- 
mencement and  reunion  activities.  No 
one  really  knows,  of  course,  exactly 
how  many  people  were  on  campus 
for  the  various  events,  for  not  every 
alumnus  registers.  In  addition,  the 
figure  does  not  include  husbands  and 
wives  of  alumni.  So  no  one  really 
knows  how  many  people  were  here. 
It  was  obvious,  however,  that  people 
seemed  to  be  enjoying  themselves  in 
weather  that  was  perfect  for  the  oc- 
casion: sunny  and  cool. 

Classes  returning  for  reunions  were: 
1916,  1917,  1918,  1925,  1926,  1927, 
1928,  1936,  1941,  1950,  1951,  1952, 
and  1956.  The  Half  Century  Club 
was   also  on  campus. 

In  addition  to  class  events,  activi- 
ties were  available  for  all  alumni. 
These  included  a  golf  tournament, 
guided  bus  tours  of  the  campus  held 
in  conjunction  with  a  colored  slide 
presentation  showing  new  and  pro- 
jected physical  developments  on 
campus,  a  Hoof  'n'  Horn  pro- 
duction of  Pajama  Game,  a  worship 
service,  an  art  exhibit  from  the  col- 
lection of  Harry  L.  Dalton  '16,  and 
a  lecture  series  on  "Twenty-five  Years 
of   American    Foreign   Policy." 


Six  for  Three 


The  University  awarded  approxi- 
mately fourteen  hundred  degrees  at 
its  114th  Commencement  Exercises 
on  June  6.  Six  of  these  went  to  three 
married  couples  in  the  School  of 
Medicine.  We  think  this  deserves 
some    type    of    recognition,    so    here 


are  the  names  of  the  couples:  James 
and  Ann  Alexander,  William  and 
Linda  Obenour,  and  David  and  Ro- 
berta  Smith. 

All  three  couples  feel  it  would 
cause  problems  if  each  husband  and 
wife  were  to  follow  the  same  medical 
specialty.    None  of  them  will. 

What  It  Used  To  Be 

They  stepped  off  the  train  in  Dur- 
ham whistling  the  tunes  of  the  latest 
hits  which  included  "Alexander's  Rag- 
time Band,"  "Let  Me  Call  You  Sweet- 
heart," and  "Apple  Blossom  Time 
in  Normandy."  Three  were  wearing 
short  pants.  And  very  few  of  them 
had   ever   seen   an   airplane   in   flight. 

Trinity  College  welcomed  the  Class 
of  1916  with  the  same  enthusiasm 
accorded  the  twenty  other  freshman 
classes  which  had  converged  on  Dur- 
ham since  1892.  During  the  Com- 
mencement   Weekend    this    year    the 


Stetler  and  plate 
A  constant  reminder 


Class  of  1916  was  again  welcomed 
back  to  Durham,  only  this  time  to 
Duke  University,  which  had  not  been 
conceived  when  the  class  attended 
Trinity  over  50  years  ago. 

War  was  not  part  of  the  blissful 
scene  when  the  freshmen  of  1912 
arrived  in  a  town  that  smelled  strongly 
of  tobacco.  But  the  thunder  of  guns 
in  Europe  was  building  up  when 
sixty-nine  young  men  and  women 
marched  forward  to  receive  their  di- 
plomas in    1916. 

College  life  for  these  students  was 
at  once  radically  different  and  yet 
much  the  same  as  it  is  today.  By 
today's  standards  it  was  a  romantic 
dream  of  low  prices  and  hand-cranked 
ice  cream  freezers,  of  "Maggie  and 
Jiggs,"  and  wide-brimmed  straw  hats. 

Gray  poplin  dresses  were  selling  for 
$4.98  and  men's  tennis  shoes  were 
priced  at  forty-nine  cents.  For  those 
young  men  who  cared  to  dream  of 
affluence,  Durham  Vehicle  and  Har- 
ness Company  was  selling  Maxwell 
automobiles  for  $635,  and  the  adver- 
tisements listed  the  names  of  recent 
purchasers. 

George  Britt  '16,  an  author  and 
New  York  lawyer  who  edited  a  class 
reunion  yearbook,  nostalgically  ob- 
served to  members  of  his  class:  "The 
Class  of  1916,  indeed,  may  have  been 
more  survivors  of  the  old  than  pio- 
neers of  the  new.  Young  we  remain, 
but  it  does  seem  rather  a  stretch 
since  the  President  of  the  United 
States  was  William  Howard  Taft." 


Which  One? 

Edwin  L.  Stetler  '42  has  a  license 
plate  that  will  constantly  remind  him 
of  his  graduation — and  of  the  fact 
that  his  class  is  having  its  Silver  An- 
niversary Reunion  in  June,  1967. 
The   Pennsylvania   plate   is   DUK-42. 

But  there  may  be  some  difficulty 
in  interpretation,  however,  for  the 
dictionary  uses  the  long  u  in  indicat- 
ing the  pronunciation  of  Duke  (Duk). 
The  short  u  form  on  the  license  plate 
is  given  in  the  dictionary  as  the  pro- 
nunciation of  duck  (duk).  So  Mr. 
Stetler  may  be  driving  anything  from 
a  bird  to  an  amphibious  motor  ve- 
hicle. 
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CLASS  NOTES 


Charlotte  Corbin  '35,  Class  Notes  Editor 


nNEXT  REUNION:  1966 
W.  Bryan  Bolich,  President, 
Duke  Law  School,  Durham, 
North  Carolina. 

Margaret  Durham  Robey  (Mrs.  H. 
Russell)  received  the  highest  award 
of  National  Kappa  Delta  Sorority  when 
it  met  for  the  sixth  biennial  Virginia 
Kappa  Delta  State  Day  in  April.  One 
of  the  three  presidents  in  the  100-year 
history  of  Southern  Seminary  and  Jun- 
ior College  at  Buena  Vista,  Va.,  she 
was  inducted  into  the  white  rose  circle 
in  recognition  of  her  50  years  of  mem- 
bership. 

^_     _  NEXT  REUNION:  1967 

J  '^K  R.  Bailey  Reade,  vice  presi- 
^^  ^/  dent  and  secretary  of  Cen- 
tral Carolina  Bank  and  Trust  Company, 
Durham,  retired  on  March  31. 

,_    f  NEXT  REUNION:  1966 

/  \\  Edward  L.  Cannon,  Presi- 
^■rf  \J  dent,  814  Cowper  Drive, 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

Benjamin  Powell,  Duke  University 
librarian  and  former  chairman  of  the 
Durham  Public  Library  Board,  has  been 
named  by  the  Durham  City-County 
Library  Board  to  serve  as  its  first  chair- 
man. 

A  visiting  professorship  in  urology 
is  being  established  at  the  University  of 
Virginia  in  memory  of  Dr.  Samuel  A. 
Vest,  who  served  as  professor  and 
chairman  of  the  department  of  urology 
from  1939  until  his  death  in  1958. 

~    ^.  NEXT  REUNION:  1970 

•^  I  I  James  M.  Godard  a.m.  of 
m_y  \y  Washington,  D.  C,  is  head- 
ing a  project  for  developing  118  pre- 
dominately Negro  colleges  in  the  South. 
A  nationally  known  educator,  he  is 
president  of  the  Council  of  Protestant 
Colleges    and    Universities. 
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_    ^  NEXT  REUNION:  1970 

-^  I  Milton  E.  Harrington, 
_X  -*-  president  of  the  Liggett  & 
Myers  Tobacco  Company,  was  chair- 
man of  the  corporate  finance  cam- 
paign of  the  Greater  New  York  Coun- 
cil, Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

C.  S.  Hooper,  Jr.,  who  joined  B. 
Altman  &  Co.,  New  York  City,  in  1946, 
has  been  elected  vice  president  of  the 
company. 

_     _  NEXT  REUNION:  1970 

-^  /  Martin  K.  Green  (l  '35), 
^J  £*  treasurer  of  the  Raleigh 
Furniture  Company,  has  been  elected 
to  the  Advisory  Council  of  Past  Presi- 
dents board  of  directors  of  the  South- 
ern Retail  Furniture  Association. 

Philip  T.  Schuyler  lives  in  Jersey 
City,  N.  Y.,  and  is  employed  by  the 
Goodwill   Industries   of  New  Jersey. 

—     ~  NEXT  REUNION:  1969 

-■^  -^  Dr.  J.  Bayne  Doughty  is 
^y  ^y  assistant  director  of  the 
chemical  research  laboratory,  West  Vir- 
ginia Pulp  &  Paper  Company,  North 
Charleston,    S.    C. 

On  May  1  Mrs.  Lucile  Hall  Hol- 
singer  became  Director  of  Nursing  at 
High  Point  Memorial  Hospital,  High 
Point,  N.  C.  For  the  past  five  years  she 
has  been  with  the  United  Nation's 
World  Health  Organization  where  she 
served  as  regional  nurse  adviser  for 
Southeast  Asia  with  headquarters  in 
New  Delhi,  India. 

J.  Alexander  McLean,  vice  presi- 
dent for  personnel  and  public  relations 
for  Central  Carolina  Bank  &  Trust  Co., 
Durham,  has  also  been  elected  its  sec- 
retary. 


atic    theology    at    Candler    School    of 
Theology,  Emory  University,  Atlanta. 

~    _  NEXT  REUNION:  1968 

-^  /  Edwin  B.  Abbott,  formerly 
^/  I  of  Raleigh,  N.  C,  is  region- 
al manager  for  The  Equitable  Life  As- 
surance Society  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Dr.  George  Burton  Appleford  of 
La  Jolla,  Calif.,  is  chief  of  staff  at  Mesa 
Vista  Hospital.  A  psychiatrist,  he  is  a 
graduate  of  Tufts  University  Medical 
School  and  served  residencies  at  the 
Springfield  hospital  and  at  the  Kansas 
University  Medical  Center. 

James  A.  Griffin,  Jr.,  of  Baltimore, 
Md.,  is  a  general  agent  for  Connecticut 
Mutual   Life  Insurance  Company. 


NEXT  REUNION:  1968 
Robert    L.    Scanlan,    chief 
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NEXT  REUNION:  1969 

Dr.    Mack    B.    Stokes,    Jr., 
b.d.    is   professor   of   system- 


2Q 

^/  V_-7  of  radiology  at  St.  Vincent's 
Hospital  in  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  from 
1954  to  1965,  has  been  at  the  Mayo 
Clinic,  Rochester,  Minn.,  since  January 
1.  He  is  a  consultant  in  diagnostic 
roentgenology  and  an  assistant  professor 
of  radiology  in  the  Mayo  Graduate 
School  of  Medicine  of  the  University 
of  Minnesota  at  Rochester. 

MARRIED:  Polly  Barnwell  South- 
ern (a.m.  '53)  to  Fredric  J.  Dunne  on 
Nov.  25.    Residence:  Dayton,  Ohio. 

/  ^  NEXT  REUNION:  1968 

/  I  I    I    George    McAfee    of    Dur- 

■A.  \~/  ham  has  been  voted  into 
the  National  Professional  Football  Hall 
of  Fame  and  will  be  enshrined  at  spe- 
cial ceremonies  tentatively  scheduled 
for  Aug.  27,  joining  31  others  previous- 
ly voted  into  the  Hall. 

Charles  W.  (Bolo)  Perdue,  prin- 
cipal of  the  Norfolk  County  and  City 
Schools,  Norfolk,  Va.,  is  president  of 
the  Virginia  Education  Association.  One 


In  the  days  before  the  campus  mailman 
Trinity  College  President  John  C.  Kilgo  mailed  his  own  letters  from  what  is  now 


East  Campus 


of    his    three    daughters    is    also    in    the 
teaching  profession. 

Evelyn  Bolick  Wanzer,  wife  of  C. 
Robert  Wanzer,  of  Conover,  N.  C, 
is  state  finance  chairman  of  the  North 
Carolina  League  of  Women  Voters. 
She  is  also  a  decoupage  enthusiast  and 
has  one  of  the  finest  collections  to  be 
found    anywhere. 


f        SILVER  ANNIVERSARY:  1966 

/I  I  Wallace  E.  Seeman,  Jr., 
JL_L  President,  Box  8677,  Forest 
Hills  Station,  Durham,  North  Carolina. 
Charles  H.  (Chuck)  Holley  e.e. 
lives  in  Schenectady,  N.  Y.,  and  is 
manager,  generator  engineering,  for  the 
Large  Steam  Turbine  Generator  De- 
partment of  General  Electric.  He  and 
Mrs.  Holley  have  two  boys  and  two 
girls. 

Bettilu  Porterfield  Lewis  lives  in 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  is  director  of  ad- 


vertising for  United  States  Shoe  Corpora- 
tion, world's  largest  manufacturer  of 
women's  and  children's  fine  footwear. 
She  has  one  son  and  one  grandson. 

Thomas  M.  Moore  and  his  wife, 
Barbara  Flentye  Moore  '43,  live  in 
Louisville,  Ky.,  where  he  is  manager  of 
the  Blue  Bird  Pie  Bakery,  Inc. 

Christine  O'Neal  Raybon  (Mrs. 
Jesse  B.)  r.n.  lives  in  Fairfax,  S.  C. 
The  mother  of  four,  she  also  works  for 
a  local  physician. 

Margaret  L.  Simpson  of  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C,  is  registrar  for  Salem 
College. 

Ann  SHrvERs  Ziegler  (Mrs.  Wil- 
lard)  lives  in  Wilmington,  Del.  Her 
family  includes  two  sons  and  two  daugh- 
ters. 
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NEXT  REUNION:  1967 

I.     H.     (Chad)      Chadwick 
b.d.    and    his    family    moved 
from    Kansas    City    to    Orlando,    Fla., 


last  summer,  and  he  is  minister  of  a 
congregation   of   3,500   members. 

John  W.  Kennedy  (a.m.  '47),  head 
of  the  Department  of  Economics  and 
Business  Administration  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro, 
became  dean  of  the  Graduate  School 
on  April  1.  He  and  Mrs.  Kennedy 
have  a  son  and  two  daughters. 

Willis  Smith,  Jr.  (ll.b.  '47)  of 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  has  been  elected  mid- 
Atlantic  regional  vice  president  of  the 
Defense  Research  Institute,  Milwaukee, 
Wis.,  a  national  organization  designed 
to  increase  the  knowledge  and  skills  of 
defense   attorneys. 

/   ,_  NEXT  REUNION:  1968 

/\  -^\  Capt.  Stephen  L.  Rusk,  III, 
JL  ^y  is  a  career  naval  officer  cur- 
rently stationed  at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Sta- 
tion, Key  West,  Fla.  He  is  married  to 
Jane  (Missy)  Johnston  '44,  and  they 
have  three  daughters. 
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Dr.  C.  R.  Carpenter  '28,  AM  '29,  pro- 
fessor of  psychology  at  The  Pennsyl- 
vania State  University,  was  honored 
recently  upon  completion  of  twenty-five 
years     service     to     Pennsylvania     State. 

/    _.  NEXT  REUNION:  1970 

/  I  ^N  Robert  M.  Burts  a.m.,  pro- 
-1-  ^  fessor  of  history  at  Carson- 
Newman  College,  Jefferson  City,  Tenn., 
will  participate  in  the  Institute  for 
World  Area  Studies  to  be  held  at  Duke 
in   June. 

Helen  Wade  Carey,  John  W.  Carey, 
and  their  family  still  live  in  Alexan- 
dria, Va.  Mrs.  Carey  continues  her 
work  in  real  estate,  and  Mr.  Carey  has 
recently  become  Associate  Editor  of 
the  Journal  of  Home  Building,  monthly 
magazine  of  the  National  Association  of 
Home   Builders. 

Suzanne  Morris  Hurt  (Mrs.  Mar- 
shall) of  New  York  City  is  a  por- 
trait  painter. 

•   f  NEXT  REUNION:  1971 

/  I  |  "^  James  Farthing,  vice  presi- 
-■-  V-/  dent  and  treasurer  of  John- 
son-Forrester, Inc.,  of  Durham  has  been 
named  to  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Durham    Merchants   Association. 

/  __  NEXT  REUNION:  1968 

/  I  /  W.  Woodrow  Anderson  is 
-*-  /  head  of  the  purchase  divi- 
sion at  the  Naval  Air  Engineering  Cen- 
ter, Philadelphia,  which,  last  year,  was 
the  Navy's  sixth  largest  field  purchas- 
ing activity. 

Donald  W.  Durham  b.d.  is  a  Meth- 
odist minister  in   Lexington,   Ky. 
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Professor  John  J.  Karakash  BSEE  '37 
has  been  named  dean  of  the  College  of 
Engineering,  Lehigh  University.  At  Le- 
high since  1946,  he  was  formerly  head 
of  the  electrical  engineering  department. 

Warren  H.  Pope  has  been  made  gen- 
eral manager  of  administrative  services 
for  the  McGraw-Hill  Book  Company's 
new  book  distribution  center  at  Man- 
chester, Mo. 

L.  Elbert  Wethtngton  b.d.  (ph.d. 
'49),  chairman  of  the  department  of 
religion  at  Lebanon  Valley  College, 
Annville,  Pa.,  has  been  made  a  full  pro- 
fessor. 

/  j~  NEXT  REUNION:  1968 

/  I  Vv  E.  Bert  Berkley,  president 
JL  \^J  of  the  Tension  Envelope 
Corp.,  and  prominent  Jewish  commu- 
nity leader  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  has 
been  re-elected  to  the  Young  Leader- 
ship Cabinet  of  the  United  Jewish  Ap- 
peal. 

/    _.  NEXT  REUNION:  1968 

/  I  V.  I  Doris  Charrier  Davis  of 
J-^X  Locust  Valley,  N.  Y.,  and 
East  Parsonsfield,  Me.,  has  been  ap- 
pointed assistant  director  of  the  1966- 
67  "Upward  Bound"  program  at  Bow- 
doin  College,  and  will  move  to  Bruns- 
wick with  her  three  children  in  time  to 
start  her  full-time  duties  in  June. 

H.  Brooks  James  ph.d.,  dean  of  the 
North  Carolina  State  School  of  Agri- 
culture, has  been  reappointed  by  Gov- 
ernor Moore  to  the  Atomic  Energy 
Advisory  Committee  for  a  term  ending 
July    1,    1971. 

Edwin  G.  Johnson  of  Rosemont,  Pa., 
has   been   promoted  to  secretary-Under- 


writing, Insurance  Company  of  North 
America. 

_.    j~  NEXT  REUNION:  1966 

^N  I  I  George  W.  Eaves,  Presi- 
^y  \y  dent,  2403  Wrightwood  Ave- 
nue,  Durham,   North  Carolina. 

William  W.  Abbot  a.m.  (ph.d.  '53), 
professor  of  history  at  the  College  of 
William  and  Mary,  Williamsburg,  Va., 
has  been  appointed  to  the  newly  cre- 
ated position  of  the  James  Madison 
Professor  of  American  History  at  the 
University  of  Virginia.  He  will  assume 
his  new  duties  in  September. 

Dr.  Wilfred  A.  Cote,  Jr.,  m.f.  of 
the  State  University  of  New  York  Col- 
lege of  Forestry,  Syracuse,  has  a  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  senior  post- 
doctoral research  fellowship  for  study  at 
the  University  of  Tasmania,  Hobart, 
Australia,  beginning  in  the  fall. 

Betty  King  Fischer  is  the  wife  of 
Commander  Carl  R.  Fischer  and  a  resi- 
dent of  Springfield,  Va.  They  have  re- 
cently returned  from  a  two-year  tour 
of  duty  in  Karachi,  Pakistan. 

Charles  F.  Haywood  a.m.  lives  in 
Lexington,  Ky.,  and  is  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Commerce  at  the  University 
of  Kentucky. 

Margaret  E.  Hughes  a.m.  is  a  guid- 
ance counselor  at  the  high  school  in 
Henderson,  N.   C. 

_.   ^  NEXT  REUNION:  1966 

^|  1  James  L.  Nicholson,  Jr., 
^/  -L  President,  417  W.  Knox 
Street,  Durham,  North  Carolina 

Leroy  L.  McLeod,  a  professional 
representative  of  Merck  Sharp  &  Dohme, 
lives  in  Richmond,  Va.  At  one  time, 
when  he  was  a  voice  student  in  New 
York  at  the  Juilliard  School  of  Music, 
he  sang  with  the  Robert  Shaw  Chorale. 

BORN:  Fourth  child  and  second  daugh- 
ter to  Kally  Dackis  Christakos  and 
Dr.  Arthur  C.  Christakos,  Durham, 
N.  C,  on  March  19.   Named  Lia. 

—    /^  NEXT  REUNION:  1966 

T|  /  M.  Nlxon  Hennessee,  III, 
^J  £*  President,  Box  3099,  Win- 
ston-Salem,   North    Carolina. 

Noble  J.  David  m.d.  is  an  associate 
professor  in  the  department  of  neurology 
and  an  assistant  professor  in  the  depart- 
ment of  ophthalmology  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Miami  School  of  Medicine. 

Christie  G.  Harris  lives  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  and  is  administrative  assis- 
tant to  the  executive  vice  president  of 
Acacia  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company. 


Sarah  M.  Lambert  a.m.  is  a  teacher 
at  Sylvan  High  School,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

On  Feb.  1  Robert  E.  Dermott 
ph.d.,  professor  and  head  of  the  de- 
partment of  forest  management,  became 
associate  dean  for  administration  of  the 
Graduate  School  at  The  Pennsylvania 
State   University. 

Dr.  Charles  A.  Reap,  Jr.,  a  dentist 
of  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  is  president  of 
the  local  JayCees. 

_.     _  NEXT  REUNION:  1969 

^\  »^  Mary  Lou  Stevens  Bal- 
^S  ^/  lantyne  (Mrs.  D.  L.,  Jr.) 
of  Bloomfield,  N.  J.,  has  been  appointed 
by  the  Mayor  to  serve  on  the  Bloom- 
field  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  with 
the  title  of  Commissioner. 

Joe  T.  Hart  a.m.  of  McLean,  Va., 
is  a  foreign  affairs  analyst  for  Research 
Analysis  Corp. 

Major  Jabez  W.  Loane,  IV,  assigned 
to  the  Judge  Advocate  Division  at 
USAREUR  Hq.,  in  Heidelberg,  was  the 
winner  of  "The  Judge  Advocate  Gen- 
eral's Award  for  Professional  Writing 
for  1965,"  for  his  article,  "Treason  and 
Aiding  the  Enemy,"  which  appeared  in 
the  October  1965  issue  of  Military  Law 
Review. 

BORN:  Third  child  and  first  son  to 
Elaine  Popp  Abbott  and  Dr.  George 
R.  Abbott,  Richmond,  Va.,  on  Jan.  4. 
Named  Charles  Wilson. 

—  /  NEXT  REUNION:  1969 

I  /  I     Lieut.     Col.     Walter     C 

^y      ■*-    Bouzard     m.d.     is    stationed 

at  Walter  Reed  General  Hospital  as  an 

orthopedic   resident,    and    lives   with   his 

wife  and  children  in  Wheaton,  Md. 

D.  Richard  Brennan  (ll.b.  '56) 
has  been  transferred  from  California  to 
St.  Paul,  Minn.,  to  be  Assistant  Regional 
Counsel  for  the  Revenue  Service.  He 
and  Mrs.  Brennan  have  two  daughters. 
James  L.  Waters,  a  pilot  for  East- 
ern Air  Lines,  lives  in  Ramsey,  N.  J. 
BORN:  Fifth  child  and  fourth  son  to 
Christine  Bessler  Poe  (Mrs.  Albert, 
Jr.)  r.n.  and  Mr.  Poe,  Durham,  N.  C, 
on  March  26.    Named  Carl  Merritt. 

—  —  NEXT  REUNION:  1969 

I  J  Nat  D.  Burwell,  assistant 
^  ^/  cashier  of  Wachovia  Bank 
and  Trust  Company,  is  dealer  credit 
manager  in  the  time  payment  depart- 
ment at  Raleigh,  N.  C.  He  and  Mrs. 
Burwell   have   two   sons. 

Peter  deCordova  has  been  promoted 
to   the   newly   created   position   of  mer- 


chandising manager  in  the  Consumer 
Products  Division  of  Scott  Paper  Co., 
Philadelphia. 

John  P.  Gore  m.d.,  a  physician  in 
Durham,  is  also  president  of  the  Caro- 
lina Aero  Club  and  pilot  of  his  own 
Piper  Tri-Pacer.  He  is  designated  an 
official  medical  examiner  for  the  Fed- 
eral Aviation  Agency  and  is  "always 
good  for  a  quick  flying  story." 

_.      S-       TENTH  REUNION:  1966 

^|  |"^  Bryant  T.  Aldrtdge,  Presi- 
^/  \J  dent,  107  Buckingham  Road, 
Greenville,  South  Carolina. 

Dr.  Richard  A.  Bilas,  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  economics  at  the  University  of 
Southern  California,  has  a  Fulbright- 
Hays  educational  exchange  grant  to 
conduct  research  in  economics  in  the 
Philippines  during  1966-67.  He  will  be 
accompanied  by  his  wife  and  three 
children. 

MARRIED:  Mary  Forehand  Evans 
m.a.t.  to  J.  P.  Partin.  Residence:  Eden- 
ton,  N.  C. 

Harry  L.  Spillman  to  Jean  Ann 
Crichton  on  March  19.  Residence:  Dur- 
ham. N.  C. 

BORN:  A  daughter  to  Grady  Ham- 
rick  and  Mrs.  Hamrick,  Seattle,  Wash., 
on   March  29. 

_   .. _  NFXT  REUNION:  1967 

^|       /      Larry     Davis     is     living    in 
^/     I        Durham    and   is  manager   of 
Durham  Laundry  Co.   He  is  married  and 
has  four  children. 

Robert  A.  Hohner  (a.m.  '63,  ph.d. 
'65)  is  an  assistant  professor  in  the 
Department  of  History  at  University 
of  Western  Ontario,  Middlesex  Col- 
lege, London,  Canada.  He  and  his  wife, 
Kay  Stewart  Hohner  '58,  have  two 
children. 

Thomas  W.  Trice,  Jr.,  of  Frederick, 
Md.,  is  area  director  for  General  Busi- 
ness Services,  Inc.,  in  Frederick  and 
Carroll  counties,  Maryland.  Last  No- 
vember he  was  a  member  of  the  United 
States  delegation  to  the  Junior  Chamber 
of  Commerce  International  World  Con- 
gress in   Sydney,   Australia. 

BORN:  Third  child  and  second  daugh- 
ter to  Linda  Conant  Gardner  b.s.n. 
and  Ledyard  D.  Gardner,  Jr.,  Knox- 
ville,  Tenn.,  on  April  14.  Named  Laura 
Gail. 
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Lewis    F.    Affronti    ph.d., 
an     associate     professor     at 


W.  P.  Budd,  Jr.,  '36,  President 

&  Treasurer 
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CHAPEL  HILL  SCHOOL 

Est.  1857.  Chapel  Hill  is  a  girls'  school 
offering  carefully  supervised  College  Prep 
&  General  CourseB  in  Grades  9-12.  Appli- 
cants are  accepted  from  U.S.A.  &  many 
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Boston,  the  45-acre  campus  offers  a  country 
atmosphere.  Special  classes  in  English  for 
foreign  students,  "How -to -Study"  and  Col- 
lege Board  Review  are  offered.  Also, 
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library.  Social  events  are  held  with  boys' 
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John  Alexander  '45 
He  bounced  a  few  of  them  off 

He  Returned  to  Page 


John  Alexander  '45  was  a  pre- 
medical  student  at  Duke.  He  as- 
pired to  be  a  surgeon.  This  past 
year  he  returned  to  campus  as  a  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  tenor.  The  change  in 
Mr.  Alexander's  aspirations  can  be 
attributed  in  part  to  his  enlistment  in 
the  air  force  after  he  had  completed 
three  years  of  study  at  Duke.  While 
in  the  service  he  sang  the  principal 
tenor  role  in  /  Pagliacci  in  the  first 
all-GI  production  of  grand  opera. 
This  whetted  his  appetite  for  a  mus- 
ical career.  But  the  appetite  had  al- 
ready existed. 
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When  he  was  at  Duke,  Mr.  Alex- 
ander sang  leading  roles  in  campus 
musicals  and  took  solos  with  the 
Duke  Glee  Club.  A  highlight  of  his 
student  career,  he  said,  "was  when 
they  told  me  I  was  going  to  be  the 
tenor  soloist  for  the  Messiah."  This 
Handel  oratorio  is  presented  in  the 
Chapel  at  Duke  each  Christmas  sea- 
son, usually  before  capacity  audi- 
ences. "The  thrill  of  singing  in  the 
Chapel  frightened  me  at  first,"  said 
Mr.  Alexander.  "But  I  shall  never 
forget  how  excited  we  became  when 
'Bishop'    Barnes    (the    late   J.    Foster 


Barnes,  Duke  choral  director  for  a 
quarter  century)  began  to  direct  the 
150-voice  mixed  chorus  and  the  or- 
gan poured  out  its  music  from  almost 
everywhere.  That,  plus  the  majesty 
of  the  'Hallelujah'  chorus,  is  some- 
thing no  one  forgets."  He  did  not 
forget. 

After  his  discharge  from  the  Air 
Force,  Mr.  Alexander  enrolled  at  the 
Cincinnati  Conservatory  of  Music. 
Upon  graduation  he  made  his  debut 
in  Gounod's  Faust  with  the  Cincin- 
nati Summer  Opera.  His  career  was 
launched.  "A  magnificent  perfor- 
mance," said  the  critics. 

But  magnificent  performances  and 
successful  careers  are  not  accom- 
plished overnight.  Years  of  hard 
work  and  dedication  lay  behind  the 
performance  Mr.  Alexander  eventual- 
ly gave  in  1961  when  he  made  his 
Metropolitan  Opera  debut  as  Fer- 
rando  in  Mozart's  Cost  fan  tutte.  "A 
very  auspicious  Metropolitan  bow," 
said  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune. 
And  indeed  it  was,  for  since  that  time 
Mr.  Alexander  has  come  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  most  exciting  tenor 
star  produced  in  the  country  in  a 
decade. 

He  is,  according  to  the  critics,  one 
of  the  most  versatile  singers  appear- 
ing before  the  public  today.  In  addi- 
tion to  a  formidable  repertoire  in 
opera,  he  has  sung  operetta  and  mus- 
ical comedy.  His  voice  is  considered 
"rich"  and  "robust"  and  "lyrical." 
His  projection  and  phrasing  are  "firm 
and  accurate."  In  addition,  he  pos- 
sesses a  first-rate  dramatic  ability. 

When  he  returned  to  the  campus 
for  the  first  time  this  past  January  to 
present  a  recital,  Mr.  Alexander  was 
especially  well  received  by  an  audi- 
ence that  called  him  back  time  and 
again  for  additional  songs.  He  is  a 
personable  and  warm  individual,  so 
he  was  happy  to  oblige. 

"I  believe  they've  made  this  audi- 
torium smaller,"  he  said  when  he 
had  looked  over  Page  Auditorium 
prior  to  the  concert.  "It  doesn't  seem 
quite  as  big  as  it  used  to.  It  still  has 
that  fine  acoustic  quality,  though,  that 
let's  you  bounce  the  high  notes  off 
the  balcony  seats  just  like  they  were 
at  arm's  length." 

He    bounced    a   few   of   them   off. 


George  Washington  University  Medical 
School,  participated  in  the  World  Health 
Organization  Conference  on  Tubercu- 
losis held  in  Geneva,  Switzerland,  March 
21-26.  An  authority  on  tuberculin  skin 
testing  in  diagnosis  of  tuberculosis,  he 
represented  the  United  States.  Dr.  Af- 
fronti  and  his  wife,  Aileen  Ledford 
Affronti  r.n.  '51,  have  four  children 
and  live  in  Springfield,  Va. 

Robert  L.  Clark  of  San  Antonio, 
Texas,  is  a  professional  sales  representa- 
tive for  Pfizer  Laboratories. 

John  F.  Moore,  who  received  the 
Master's  in  Business  Administration 
from  New  York  University  last  June, 
lives  with  his  family  in  Glastonbury, 
Conn.  He  is  an  investment  analyst  and 
negotiates  private  placements,  with  six 
others,  between  Aetna  Life  and  busi- 
nesses. 

George  K.  Whyte,  Jr.,  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Wisconsin  law 
school  in  1965  and  is  presently  serving 
as  law  clerk  to  the  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Wisconsin  Supreme  Court.  In  July  he 
will  become  associated  with  the  Mil- 
waukee law  firm  of  Quarles,  Herriott 
and  demons.  His  wife  is  the  former 
Ann  Challmer  of  Green  Bay,  Wis. 

MARRIED:  Calvin  T.  Moore  to  Trudi 
Ann  Plummer  on  April  2.  Residence: 
East  Alton,  111. 

John  E.  Staples  to  Susan  F.  Beasley 
on  April  9.  Residence:  Oak  Ridge, 
Tenn. 

Benton  H.  Walton  to  Kathryn  O. 
Kelly  on  March  26.  Residence:  Chad- 
bourn,  N.  C. 

BORN:  First  child  and  daughter  to 
David  L.  Nealy  and  Mrs.  Nealy,  Kings- 
port,  Tenn.,  on  April  7.  Named  Kim- 
berly  Louise. 

^  f>.  NEXT  REUNION:  1969 

J  V. -M  Lenore  Balsam  Behar 
^  S  (ph.d.  '63)  of  Durham  is  an 
assistant  professor  of  psychology  in  the 
Department  of  Child  Psychiatry  at  Me- 
morial Hospital,  University  of  North 
Carolina. 

Peter  J.  Denker  e.e.  is  with  Scud- 
der,  Stevens  &  Clark,  investment  coun- 
sel in  Dallas,  Texas. 

David  R.  Hayes  (ph.d.  '63)  has  a 
National  Science  Foundation  fellow- 
ship for  a  year's  study  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. An  associate  professor  of  mathe- 
matics at  the  University  of  Tennessee, 
he  will  study  algebraic  geometry  at 
Harvard. 

James   P.    Johnson   is    completing    a 


Ph.D.  in  American  History  at  Colum- 
bia University  and  next  year  will  be  an 
instructor  at  Brooklyn  College,  Univer- 
sity of  the  City  of  New  York.  The  first 
chapter  of  his  dissertation  won  the 
Organization  of  American  Historians' 
Louis  Pelzer  Prize  as  the  "best  pub- 
lishable  essay  in  the  field  of  United 
States  history  submitted"  by  a  candi- 
date for  a  degree  and  will  be  published 
in  the  Journal  of  American  History  in 
December.  He  and  his  wife,  Carolyn 
Brown  Johnson  '61,  who  has  com- 
pleted a  diploma  program  at  the  New 
York  School  of  Interior  Design,  have 
two  children  and  live  in  Bay  Ridge, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Samuel  W.  Menefee,  III,  of  West- 
port,  Conn.,  is  flying  the  trans-ocean 
routes  of  Pan  American  World  Airways 
as  a  co-pilot,  based  at  John  F.  Kennedy 
International  Airport,  New  York.  He 
is  married  and  has  two  children. 

MARRIED-  Hannah  E.  Flounders  to 
James  J.  Duncan  on  April  16.  Resi- 
dence:  Colorado  Springs,  Colo. 

BORN:  Second  son  to  Deana  Mote 
Carr  (Mrs.  Willis  H.)  and  Mr.  Carr, 
New  Hartford,  N.  Y.,  on  March  24. 
Named   James  Bradford. 

Second  child  and  first  daughter  to 
Nancy  deLong  Kent  (Mrs.  David  R.) 
and  Mr.  Kent,  Colorado  Springs,  Colo., 
on  July  3,  1965.   Named  Sharon  deLong. 

First  child  and  son  to  Mary  Alice 
Braudwell  Phinney  (Mrs.  H.  K.,  Jr.) 
(m.a.t.  '60)  and  Mr.  Phinney,  Hope- 
well, N.  J.,  on  Jan.  26.  Named  Hartley 
Kenneth. 

x^/~  NEXT  REUNION:  1970 

1^1  I  James  N.  Barton  m.e.  has 
V-/  \y  been  named  a  sales  engineer 
for  the  calendering,  flooring  and  record 
products  department  of  Union  Carbide 
Corporation's  plastics  division.  He 
works   out   of  Chicago. 

George  Dewey,  Jr.,  and  Marilee 
Fifer  Dewey  '62  have  moved  to 
Buenos  Aires,  Argentina,  where  he  is 
working  for  the  Coca-Cola  Export  Cor- 
poration. 

Capt.  Edward  A.  Grimm  will  at- 
tend the  Amphibious  Warfare  School, 
the  Marine  Corps  intermediate  level 
staff  and  command  college,  which  con- 
venes at  the  Marine  Corps  Schools, 
Quantico,  Va.,  this  fall.  Currently  as- 
signed to  the  Marine  Corps  Air  Station, 
Oahu,  Hawaii,  he  is  married  and  has 
one   child. 

Michael   B.   McGee,   his  wife,   Gin- 
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ger  Allison  McGee  b.s.n.  '65,  and 
their  young  daughter  and  son  have 
moved  from  Durham  to  Madison,  Wis., 
where  he  is  offensive  line  coach  on  the 
football  staff  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. 

Lucia  A.  Walton  a.m.  is  Mrs.  James 
A.  Robinson  of  Columbus,  Ohio.  A 
freelance  editor,  she  is  married  to  a 
professor  of  political  science  at  Ohio 
State   University. 

MARRIED:  Thomas  H.  Forsyth,  III 
to  ludith  A.  Adams  on  April  16.  Resi- 
dence:  Atlanta,  Ga. 

BORN:  First  child  and  daughter  to 
William  E.  Cranford,  Jr.,  and  Mrs. 
Cranford,  Durham,  N.  C,  on  March 
19.    Named  Margaret  Ann. 

Third  daughter  to  Robert  Crawford 
(m.d.  '65)  and  Mrs.  Crawford,  Long 
Beach,  Calif.,  on  April  9. 

A  son  to  Sue  Warner  Virgin  and 
Charles  E.  Virgin  (m.d.  '64),  Evans- 
ton,  111.,  on  March  18.  Named  Charles 
Edward,  Jr. 

A  daughter  to  Faye  Perry  Wilson 
(Mrs.  Stuart)  and  Dr.  Wilson,  New- 
port Beach,  Calif.,  on  March  11.  Named 
Tara   Marguerite. 

y  ^  NEXT  REUNION:  1967 

|  ~\  I  Rodney  E.  Bate  of  Wyc- 
V_y  JL  koff,  N.  J.,  is  an  assistant 
investment  counselor  at  the  Bank  of 
New  York  in  New  York  City. 

H.  Lawrence  Bond  b.d.,  assistant 
professor  of  religion  and  church  history 
at  N.  C.  Wesleyan  College,  Rocky 
Mount,  has  a  fellowship  for  summer 
study  in  the  Southeastern  Institute  of 
Medieval  and  Renaissance  Studies  at 
Duke. 

From  1961  to  1965  Hoyt  Melvyn 
Gilley  was  a  graduate  student  in  clin- 
ical psychology  at  Florida  State  Uni- 
versity, where  he  received  the  Ph.D.  in 
clinical  psychology  last  August.  He  is 
now  staff  clinical  psychologist  at  Vet- 
erans Administration  Hospital,  Augusta, 
Ga.  He  and  Mrs.  Gilley  have  a  year 
old  daughter,  Kimberly  Lauren. 

John  E.  Sheats,  who  received  a 
Ph.D.  in  organic  chemistry  from  M.I.T. 
in  February,  is  an  assistant  professor  of 
chemistry  at  Bowdoin  College,  Bruns- 
wick, Me. 

John  D.  Spangler  ph.d.  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  physics  department  at  Kansas 
State,   Manhattan,  Kan. 

MARRIED:  Mary  Grace  Greenwood 
to  Dr.  Jon  W.  Knolle  on  Feb.  26. 
Residence:    Houston,   Texas. 

Howard  P.  Hurt  to  Adrianne  D.  C. 


Dull  on  April  3.  Residence:  Raleigh, 
N.  C. 

Madi  R.  Magner  to  Duff  Green,  III, 
on  Dec.   18.    Residence:  Annandale,  Va. 

John  Walker  Taylor  to  Sarah  Ellen 
Hunter  on  April  2.  Residence:  Durham, 
N.  C. 

BORN:  First  child  and  son  to  Caro- 
line Hansen  Mecom  (Mrs.  John  O.) 
and  Mr.  Mecom,  Salinas,  Calif.,  on  Feb. 
18.  Named  Jeffrey  Scott. 

Second  child  and  first  daughter  to 
Deanna  Crary  Reeser  and  Dr.  Fred- 
erick H.  Reeser,  Jr.,  Villanova,  Pa., 
on  March  24.  Named  Rebecca  Alex- 
andra. 

f  ^  FIRST  REUNION:  1967 

■  ~\  /  Margaret  A.  Biddle  lives  in 
\J £*  Sanford,  N.  C,  and  is  a 
director  of  religious  education. 

Linda  L.  Given  has  been  awarded  a 
scholarship  of  $3,400  by  The  National 
Catholic  School  of  Social  Service,  The 
Catholic  University  of  America,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  Her  grant  is  from  the 
Children's  Bureau  which  helps  to  pre- 
pare social  workers  for  child  welfare 
services. 

Robert  F.  Kleaver  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  Knoxville,  Tenn.,  to  Chi- 
cago and  is  x-ray  technical  representa- 
tive for  Du  Pont's  photo  products  de- 
partment. 

William  Schacht  m.f.  is  city  fores- 
ter for  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  and  is 
in  charge  of  the  soil  testing  for  the  City 
Parks   and   Recreation  Department. 

MARRIED:  Harriet  E.  Beaver  to  Her- 
man C.  Frye  on  April  17.  Residence: 
New  York  City. 

Lois  J.  Eby  to  David  W.  Budbill  on 
March  26.    Residence:   New  York  City. 

BORN:  Second  child  and  first  son  to 
Patricia  Cooke  Libby  and  Peter  C. 
Libby  m.e.,  Owensboro,  Ky.,  on  March 
11.    Named  Russell  Thomas. 

/"  /-*  FIRST  REUNION:  1967 

I  i  ^\  Arthur  M.  Barr  c.e.  is  in 
^^ \J  the  office  of  the  Officer 
in  Charge  of  Construction — Thailand, 
Bureau  of  Yards  and  Docks,  United 
States  Navy,  where  he  will  remain  for 
the  next  two  years.  His  wife  and  son 
are  with  him. 

Stuart  H.  Dunn,  who  graduated 
from  the  University  of  Virginia  Law 
School  in  lune,  is  a  Federal  trust  ex- 
aminer for  the  Fifth  National  Bank 
Region  of  the  Comptroller  of  the  Cur- 
rency and  lives  in  Richmond. 
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Gail  A.  Siler  '49  has  been  named  di- 
rector of  purchasing  at  Hanna  Mining 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  He  had  been  pur- 
chasing agent  of  raw  materials  and  non- 
ferrous  metals  at  Ford  Motor  Company. 


Leander  Schaidt  BSME  '40,  of  Martin 
Company,  a  division  of  Martin  Marietta 
Corporation,  is  program  director  of  the 
production  of  the  new  navy-developed 
Walleye     air-to-surface     glide     weapon. 


Robert  H.  Melson  '39  has  been  elected 
vice  president-administration  by  the 
board  of  directors  of  The  Carpenter 
Steel  Company  in  Reading,  Pennsyl- 
vania.   He  joined  the  company  in   1946. 


Dabney  W.  Townsend,  Jr.,  a  senior 
in  the  Theological  School  at  Drew 
University  and  editor  of  Other 
Tongues,  the  literary  publication  of 
Drew  Theological  School,  has  been  ac- 
corded Honorable  Mention  by  the  Wood- 
row  Wilson  National  Fellowship  Foun- 
dation. 

MARRIED:  Boyd  A.  Isley  to  Marilyn 
V.  Miller  on  March  12.  Residence: 
Burlington,  N.  C. 

Mary  Ann  Lea  (m.a.t.  '64)  to 
George  M.  Scott  m  on  April  23. 
Residence:  Durham,  N.  C. 
BORN:  A  daughter  to  Linda  Wall 
Combs  (Mrs.  Roma  R.,  Jr.)  and  Mr. 
Combs,  Winston-Salem,  N.  C,  on  Jan. 
30,     1965.     Named    Elizabeth    Stewart. 

A  son  to  George  M.  McFarland, 
Jr.,  b.d.  (th.m.  '64)  and  Sandra  Mc- 
Daniel  McFarland  b.s.n.  '64,  Lexing- 
ton, Va.,  on  March  2.  Named  Wayne 
Lee. 
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FIRST  REUNION:  1970 


M.  Ann  Cartwright  is  a 
teacher  of  math  at  the  North 
Plainfield  Junior  High  School,  Plain- 
field,  N.   J. 

Eloise  R.  Lewis  d.ed.,  assistant  dean 
and  professor  in  the  U.N.C.  School  of 
Nursing  at  Chapel  Hill,  will  become 
professor  and  dean  of  the  newly  pro- 
jected School  of  Nursing  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro 
on  Sept.    1. 


MARRIED:  Caroline  M.  Carpenter 
to  Samuel  J.  Pezzillo,  Jr.,  on  Dec.  27. 
Residence:   Columbus,   Ohio. 

Nancy  A.  Dunn  to  Lt.  James  B. 
Ricketts  on  March  12.  Residence:  Vir- 
ginia Beach,  Va. 

Adrienne  C  Kohn  to  Jerry  J.  Mc- 
Coy   l.     Residence:    Durham,   N.    C. 

Carolyn  E.  Pierpont  to  Charles  M. 
Wistar  on  April  16.  Residence:  Allen- 
town,  Pa. 

Jon  R.  Reynolds  to  Elizabeth  El- 
len McComb  '66  on  Feb.  26.  Resi- 
dence:  Winston-Salem,  N.   C. 

Lt.  Thomas  W.  Steele  to  Linda  W. 
Parks  '65  on  March  26.  Residence: 
Virginia  Beach,  Va. 

BORN:  First  child  and  son  to  Wal- 
ter Erwin  Fuller,  Jr.,  ll.b.  and  Mrs. 
Fuller,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  on  March  29. 
Named  Walter  Scott. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Betsy 
Reeves  Leverton  b.s.n.  and  Roger 
W.  Leverton,  Jr.,  m.e.,  Meadville,  Pa., 
on  March  9.  Named  Catherine  Eliza- 
beth. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  L.  Jack- 
son Newell,  Jr.,  a.m.  and  Mrs.  Newell, 
Dyer,  Nev.,  on  Feb.  28.  Named  Chris- 
tine  Louise. 
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FIRST  REUNION:  1970 

Shepard   Henderson  Foley 
(Mrs.  Peter  A.)  is  a  case- 


worker in  the  Mecklenburg  County 
Welfare  Department,  Charlotte,  N.  C, 
and  her  husband,  a  graduate  of  U.N.C. 
Law  School,  is  assistant  solicitor  of 
Mecklenburg  County  Superior  Court. 
He  also  maintains  a  private  civil  law 
practice. 

William  I.  Fort,  Jr.,  m.a.t.  is  a 
programmer  for  I.B.M.  in  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Edie  Fraser  is  on  the  Washington, 
D.  C,  staff  of  the  Peace  Corps. 

Eugenia  G.  Lamont  is  a  science  in- 
formation analyst  for  the  Library  of 
Congress,  Washington,  D.   C. 

Carol  B.  Rinehart  b.s.n.  is  working 
as  a  nurse  at  U.C.L.A.  Medical  Center. 

MARRIED:  Gloria  Jean  Bentz  m.ed. 
to  Bruce  C.  Hoyer,  Jr.,  on  Dec.  18. 
Residence:    Shillington,    Pa. 

G.  Russell  Carden  to  John  L. 
Huber  l  on  Aug.  14,  1965.  Residence: 
Durham,  N.   C. 

Jerry  Lee  Cross  to  Carolyn  U.  Balch 
on  April  5.    Residence:   Hickory,  N.  C. 

Robert  C.  Menson  to  Susan  E. 
Jeremy  on  March  10.  Residence:  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. 

Norman  L.  Owsley  to  Judith  Reuter 
on  Aug.  28.    Residence:  Durham,  N.  C. 

Ray  C.  Purdom  to  Ellen  Sommer  on 
June  13,  1965.  Residence:  Lafayette, 
Ind. 

Catharine  B.  Ward  to  Paul  R.  Cock- 
shutt,  Jr.,  on  Aug.  17.  Residence:  Park 
Hills,  Ky. 
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Deaths 


Annie  M.  Pegram  '96,  a.m.  '01, 
Duke's  oldest  living  alumna,  died  at  her 
home  in  Durham  on  April  13.  The 
daughter  of  W.  H.  Pegram,  chemistry 
professor  at  Trinity  College  for  50 
years  for  whom  Pegram  House  is 
named,  and  granddaughter  of  Braxton 
Craven,  one  time  president  of  Trinity 
College,  Miss  Pegram  taught  mathemat- 
ics at  Greensboro  College  for  47  years 
prior  to  her  retirement  in  1948.  A 
brother,  William  H.  Pegram,  Jr.,  '06  of 
Houston,  Texas,   survives. 

Annie  Lee  Mann  Herndon  (Mrs. 
C.  N.)  '09  died  on  Jan.  26  in  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C,  where  she  had  made  her 
home  since  November,  1965.  A  son, 
Dr.  C.  Nash  Herndon  '35,  survives. 

Mary  Tapp  Jenkins  '10,  widow  of 
L.  B.  Jenkins,  of  Kinston,  N.  C,  died 
on  April  17.  For  many  years  she  had 
been  active  in  alumni  work  at  Duke, 
having  been  a  member  and  former 
chairman  of  the  Alumnae  Council  and 
a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Duke  University  National  Coun- 
cil at  the  time  of  her  death.  She  is 
survived  by  one  sister,  Irma  Tapp  '15, 
also  of  Kinston. 

Willie  Lee  Umstead  Albright 
(Mrs.  J.  A.)  '15  of  Durham  died  sud- 
denly at  her  home  in  Durham  on  Dec.  6. 

Walter  G.  Farrar  '16,  a  retired 
Methodist  minister  of  Raleigh,  N.  C, 
died  on  Feb.  19.  He  was  admitted  to 
the  North  Carolina  Conference  in  1919 
at  Wilson  and  was  active  for  37  years. 
Surviving  are  his  widow,  two  daughters 
and  two  sons,  one  being  Julian  Walker 
Farrar  '46  of  Norlina,  N.  C. 

John  O.  Durham  '17,  a  retired  cot- 
ton broker  of  Gastonia,  N.  C,  died  on 
April  9  following  a  period  of  failing 
health.  In  addition  to  his  business  in- 
terests, he  had  been  active  in  the  Meth- 
odist Church,  Masonic  Lodge,  Amer- 
ican Legion  and  Kiwanis  Club.  Mrs. 
Durham  and  a  brother  survive. 

Oscar  L.  Richardson  '21,  l  '24,  an 
attorney  of  Monroe,  N.  C,  and  one- 
time speaker  of  the  North  Carolina 
House  of  Representatives,  died  on  March 
17  of  a  heart  ailment.  He  had  also 
served  on  the  State  Board  of  Education 
for  five  years.  Surviving  are  his  widow, 
a  daughter  and  a  son. 

Ralph  C.  Floyd  '22  of  Washington, 
N.  C,  died  on  Dec.  16.  For  many  years 
he  had  been  associated  with  Harris 
Hardware    Company,    wholesale   dealers. 


Durham  County  Civil  Court  Judge 
Oscar  G.  Barker  l  '23  died  of  a  heart 
attack  on  March  29  while  en  route  to 
his  second-floor  chamber  in  the  court- 
house. He  had  only  recently  returned 
to  the  bench  after  undergoing  major 
heart  surgery.  Long  active  in  political 
circles,  he  served  eight  regular  terms 
in  the  North  Carolina  Legislature  as  a 
Durham  County  representative.  Mrs. 
Barker    survives. 

John  E.  Bridgers,  Jr.,  '23,  ph.d.  '41, 
a  professor  of  English  at  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  at  Greensboro,  died 
on  Feb.  16.  Prior  to  going  to  Greens- 
boro in  1938,  he  had  taught  at  Hobart 
College  in  Geneva,  N.  Y.,  the  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York  and  Brooklyn 
College.  In  addition  to  his  wife  and 
daughter,  he  is  survived  by  two  brothers, 
one  of  them  being  Rev.  Arthur  D. 
Bridgers  '30  of  Burnt  Hills,  N.  Y. 

William  M.  Speed  '28  of  Durham 
died  on  March  28.  For  many  years  he 
was  associated  with  the  Austin-Heaton 
Company,  being  secretary-treasurer  at 
the  time  of  his  retirement  in  1963.  Mrs. 
Speed  survives. 

Herbert  W.  Sugden  a.m.  '28,  ph.d. 
'33,  a  member  of  the  Department  of 
English  at  Duke  for  25  years,  died  on 
April  6.  A  native  of  Newton,  Mass.,  he 
had  made  his  home  in  Pinehurst,  N.  C, 
since  his  retirement  in  1952  because  of 
ill   health. 

Paul  P.  Wynn  '29  of  Wynnburg, 
Tenn.,  died  on  Feb.  5  following  a  brief 
illness.  President  of  Wynnburg  Cotton 
Company,  he  was  also  a  farmer,  magis- 
trate, and  president  of  Lake  County 
Utility  District.  Survivors  include  his 
wife,  a  son  and  daughter,  and  two 
brothers,  Clay  Wynn  '20  and  Robert  C. 
Wynn  '34,  both  of  Wynnburg. 

J.  Max  Brandon,  Jr.,  '36  (d  '39), 
a  native  of  Salisbury  and  a  member  of 
the  Western  North  Carolina  Conference, 
died  on  April  1  at  his  home  in  King's 
Mountain  of  a  heart  attack.  He  was 
pastor  of  Grace  Methodist  Church  there. 

Benjamin  F.  Hill  m.ed.  '38  died 
July  9,  1965,  following  a  heart  attack. 
A  resident  of  Charleston,  W.  Va.,  he 
had  served  as  Dean  of  Boys  at  Charles- 
ton High  School,  Executive-Secretary  of 
the  West  Virginia  Teacher's  Retirement 
Board,  Principal  of  Thomas  Jefferson 
Junior  High,  Stonewall  Jackson  High 
and  John  Adams  Junior  High.  His  wife, 
Johnsie    Cooke   Hill   a.m.    '38,   survives. 

Harry  H.  Pethick  g  '40,  retired 
business  executive  and  resident  of  South- 
ern Pines,  N.  C,  died  on  March  29. 
From    1913    to    1938,  he   was  Far  East 


representative  for  Standard  Oil  Co.  of 
New  York,  then  of  Socony  Vacuum  Oil 
Co.  and  Standard  Vacuum  Oil  Co.,  liv- 
ing in  China  and  Indo-China.  After  his 
retirement  in  1939  he  was  with  the 
business  staff  of  the  Duke  Medical 
Center  and  completed  a  course  in  hos- 
pital administration  while  there.  His 
widow  and  one  daughter,  Sylvia  Pethick 
Maltby    (Mrs.   L.   F.,  Jr.)    '41,   survive. 

Frances  Emmet  Horn  '49,  wife  of 
Carl  Horn,  Jr.,  '42,  ll.b.  '47,  of  Char- 
lotte, N.  C,  died  suddenly  on  Feb.  21. 
In  addition  to  her  husband,  she  is  sur- 
vived by  two  sons,  ages  fourteen  and 
five,  and  two  daughters,  ages  thirteen 
and  seven. 

Linda  Royce  Barton  (Mrs.  Robert 
K.)  '56,  her  husband,  and  another 
couple  were  killed,  when  the  private 
plane  in  which  they  were  traveling  to 
the  Masters  in  Augusta,  Ga.,  crashed. 
Residents  of  Dublin,  Ohio,  the  Bartons 
were  special  friends  of  Jack  Nicklaus, 
who  was  quoted  as  saying,  "Bob  Barton 
would  have  wanted  me  to  play  the  best 
I  could.  That  was  the  great  reason  be- 
hind my  68  in  the  first  round  .  .  .  Golf 
was  secondary  for  me  this  week.  I 
just  wanted  to  win  the  tournament." 

Anna  Pitts  Johnson  ph.d.  '58  of 
Birmingham,  Ala.,  died  unexpectedly  on 
March  28.  The  wife  of  Richard  S. 
Johnson  Ph.D.  '51,  associate  professor 
of  chemistry  at  the  University  of  Ala- 
bama, Birmingham  Center,  Mrs.  John- 
son was  a  professor  of  chemistry  at 
Samford  University,  formerly  Howard 
College. 

Henry  W.  Pickett,  Jr,  ll.b.,  '62  an 
attorney  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  and  a 
former  Air  Force  officer,  died  on  April 
31  of  a  self -inflicted  wound.  A  native 
of  Durham,  he  also  attended  N.  C.  State 
University.  Mrs.  Pickett  and  two  daugh- 
ters survive. 

Dr.  Herbert  von  Beckerath,  profes- 
sor emeritus  of  political  science  and 
economics  at  Duke  University,  died  in 
his  sleep  on  March  11  in  a  Washington 
hotel.  He  was  en  route  to  New  York 
and  ultimately  to  his  native  Germany 
where  he  had  planned  to  make  his  home 
for  the  rest  of  his  life.  In  1935  Dr.  von 
Beckerath  received  a  dual  appointment 
to  the  faculties  of  Duke  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina,  holding  that 
joint  appointment  until  1938  when  he 
became  permanently  associated  with 
Duke.  He  retired  in  1955,  and  had  made 
his  home  in  Chapel  Hill  in  recent  years. 
His  latest  book,  Political  Problems  of 
the  World  Today,  was  scheduled  for 
publication  in  Germany  this  spring. 
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Take  a  trip  to  Toronto.  Or  Trinidad.  Or  Thailand. 
Almost  anywhere  you  go,  you'll  find  Hanes. 

From  Zambia  to  Zanesville,  Okinawa  to  Omaha,  wherever  you 
travel  you'll  find  people  know  and  appreciate  the  fine  quality 
of  Hanes  products. 

And  you'll  find  you  can  buy  Hanes  in  some  of  the  most  remote 
parts  of  the  world. 

But  you  don't  have  to  travel  to  faraway  places. 

Chances  are  you'll  find  the  Hanes  products  you  need  right 
near  home. 

Because  Hanes  is  everywhere. 


HANES  CORPORATION 

WINSTON-SALEM,  NORTH  CAROLINA 
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HANES 


Hosiery  Division 


Knitwear  Division 


LADIES'  SEAMLESS  HOSIERY    •     UNDERWEAR,  SPORTSWEAR  AND  SLEEPWEAR    FOR  THE  ENTIRE  FAMILY 
•     CHILDREN'S  WEAR     •     ATHLETIC  UNIFORMS 


We  put  money  in  your  pocket 
when  your  back  is  turned 

It's  a 'Blue  Chip' policy  to  improve  your  policies 

When  you  own  a  Connecticut  Mutual  Life  policy,  you'll 
probably  get  more  coverage  than  you  bargained  for. 

New  benefits  and  options,  as  they  come  out,  aren't 
put  only  into  new  policies.  Whenever  possible,  new 
policy  features  and  provisions  have  been  made 
retroactive  to  our  existing  policyholders.  This  fact  is 
substantiated  by  Best's  Life  Insurance  Reports,  impartial 
industry  authority. 

In  recent  years,  no  less  than  18  new  policy  benefits 
have  been  extended  to  old  policies.  This  has  meant 
substantial  money  in  policyholders'  pockets. 

It's  another  reason  Connecticut  Mutual  is  known  as 
"the  Blue  Chip  company  that's  low  in  net  cost,  too." 

^Connecticut  Mutual  Life 

The  'Blue  Chip'  company  that's  low  in  net  cost,  too. 


Your  fellow  alumni  now  with  C.M.L. 

Frank  H.  Alexander  '53,  Jacksonville,   Fla. 

David  E.  Bain  '51,  Erie 

William  D.  Beaty  '57,   Raleigh 

George  D.   Davis,  CLU  '37,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

James  A.  Griffin,  Jr.,  CLU  '37,  Baltimore 

De  Forest  Hoge   '46,   New  York  City 

William  J.   Hobb  '51,   Newark 

Parks  M.  King,  Jr.,  CLU  '47,  Charlotte 

Earle  H.  McKeever,   II,  '52,  Home  Office 

J.  Kimball  Watson  '54,  Southern  Pines,  N.  C. 
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Comments 


On  Summer  Visitors 


Midsummer  is  the  season  of  the 
casual  visitor  on  the  Duke  cam- 
pus. There  are,  it  is  true,  a  larger 
number  of  visitors  at  any  other  season 
of  the  year;  but  those  visitors  come  for 
a  purpose — whether  it  be  a  football 
game,  a  class  reunion,  a  son  or  daugh- 
ter in  school,  or  a  friend  in  the  hos- 
pital. 

The  reference  here,  of  course,  is  to 
alumni  visitors — people  who  aren't 
simply  coming  bv,  but  coming  back. 
And  in  July  and  August  there  are  manv 
who,  as  they  move  back  and  forth  on 
business,  or  more  often  on  vacation, 
drop  by  just  to  see  how  things  are. 

This  is  a  reason  why  July  and  Au- 
gust are  particularly  pleasant  months 
for  those  who  reside  here  more  or  less 
permanently.  There  is  a  special  plea- 
sure in  observing  someone  who  both 
basks  in  the  familiaritv  and  marvels  at 
the  change. 

More  often  than  not  midsummer 
visitors  come  with  one  or  several  chil- 
dren and  dressed  as  casually  as  they 
would  dress  when  calling,  on  a  hot 
day,  at  the  house  of  an  intimate 
friend.  And  this  is  just  the  way  it 
should  be. 

The  campus  is  not  always  at  its  love- 
liest in  the  middle  of  the  summer. 
Sometimes  weeks  pass  without  the 
lawns  having  the  benefit  of  one  of 
the  thundershowers  which  provide 
North  Carolina  with  most  of  its  mois- 
ture between  vernal  and  autumnal 
equinoxes.  No  one  has  as  yet  de- 
veloped a  Southern  grass  that  will 
retain  its  verdure  in  rainless  heat  and 
without  irrigation.  The  big  water 
oaks  droop  like  weary  sentinels  too 
long  at  their  posts,  and  in  such  an 
atmosphere  every  blemish,  every  un- 
authorized path  and  every  paint- 
chipped  post,  stands  out  with  dis- 
couraging prominence. 

Yet  the  beauty  of  the  campus  is  the 
thing  most  remarked  upon  by  summer 
visitors.  It  is  obviously  what  many 
of  them  come  to  observe  and  to  recall, 
to  show  to  a  wife  or  husband  or  son 
or  daughter.    And  seldom  does  anyone 


express  the  slightest  disappointment, 
regardless  of  how  long  it  has  been 
since  the  last  visit  and  in  spite  of 
changes  the  wisdom  of  which  might 
be  questioned. 

There  was,  however,  a  recent  and 
rather  emphatic  exception  to  this  usu- 
ally happy  approval.  In  this  instance 
disappointment  was  expressed  in  a 
letter  which  followed  almost  immedi- 
ately a  brief  if  leisurely  inspection. 
The  writer  was  distressed  to  discover 
signs  of  a  neglect  which  threatened  to 
destroy  forever  the  almost  legendary 
loveliness  of  the  Gothic  quadrangles. 

The  visitor  had  been  away  some 
fifteen  years,  and  it  is  altogether  true 
that  the  difficulty  of  keeping  the  cam- 
pus orderly  and  attractive  has  been 
squared,  and  perhaps  cubed,  within 
that  period.  But  on  the  other  hand 
it  is  quite  possible  that  those  disturbing 
signs  of  imperfection  were  not  so 
much  the  result  of  neglect  as  indica- 
tion of  maturity  and  evidence  of  the 
inevitable  friction  of  activity — as  well 
as,  of  course,  an  exceptionally  dry 
June  and  July. 

It  must  also  be  admitted  that  sev- 
eral construction  projects  of  major 
proportions  offer  some  rather  harsh 
scenery,  and  they  proliferate  tempo- 
rary signs,  barricades,  and  thorough- 
fares. It  would  be  unsafe  to  state 
that  these  projects,  while  presently 
unsightly,  offer  promise  of  greater 
beauty  to  come.  They  will  destroy 
forever  the  once  wonderful  archi- 
tectural unity  of  West  Campus,  but 
this  has  long  since  been  severely 
frazzled. 

It  is  entirely  safe  to  claim,  however, 
that  these  projects  are  going  to  make 
the  campus  more  interesting,  more 
useful,  and  more  genuinely  exciting. 
So  perhaps  there  is  the  deeper  beauty 
of  function  that  most  summer  visitors 
behold,  and  beholding  accept  with 
pride,  with  satisfaction,  with  a  warm 
sense  of  anticipation,  and  with  con- 
fidence that  Duke  is  moving  ahead. 
Roger  L.  Marshall 
Director  of  Alumni  Affairs 


says  Hal  Gatewood,  Jr.,  C.L.U.,  Ohio  State  '55 


"The  real  challenge 

and  excitement  in  my  career  is  helping 

businessmen  solve  their  problems." 


"From  the  day  I  went  with  Mass 
Mutual  8  years  ago,  I  started  becoming 
an  integral  part  of  our  professional  and 
business  community. 
"You  see,  a  life  insurance  man  just 
naturally  becomes  involved  with  his 
client's  future.  Many  of  my  clients 
began  describing  their  business  prob- 
lems along  with  theit  family  needs.  As 
a  result  I  had  to  increase  my  technical 
studies.  This  broader  field  was  ttemen- 
dously  interesting  and  exciting  to  me. 
Soon  I  found  myself  .specializing  in  the 
application  of  life  insurance  to  all 
phases  of  business,  including  pension 


and  profit-sharing  plans. 
"One  of  the  things  that  appeals  to  me 
most  about  being  in  business  for  my- 
self is  this  oppottunity  to  specialize 
exactly  where  I  find  the  greatest 
challenge  and  stimulation. 
"Of  course,  it  helps  a  lot  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  a  Company  that  has  an  elite 
reputation,  over  S3  billion  in  assets  and 
is  more  than  a  century  old.  Mass 
Mutual  has  a  large  number  of  repre- 
sentatives throughout  the  United  States 
who  work  much  as  I  do.  And  believe 
me,  this  Company  is  equipped  to  pro- 
vide us  with  appropriate  back-up  .  .  . 


both  contracts  and  services  to  meet  the 
demands  of  out  growing  market." 
If  you  think  Hal  Gatewood's  career 
offers  the  kind  of  challenge  and  excite- 
ment you  would  enjoy  .  .  .  why  not 
write  our  president  for  more  derails? 
He  is :  Charles  H.  Schaaff,  Mass  Mutual, 
Springfield,  Mass.  Your  letter  could  be 
the  start  of  a  very  worthwhile  career. 


MASSACHUSETTS     MUTUAL 
LIFE     INSURANCE     COMPANY 

Springfield,  Massachusetts /organized  1851 


Some  of  Duke  University  Alumni  in  Massachusetts  Mutual  service: 

John  E.  Sundholm,  '38,  Greensboro  T.  Brian  Carter,  C.L.U.,  '45,  New  York  Mehrtens  G.  Chillingworth,  '49.  Honolulu 

John  L.  Dwight,  C.L.U.,  '42.  Philadelphia      David  W.  Dennis,  C.L.U.,  '45,  New  York  William  L.  Watts,  '50,  Home  Office 

C.  William  Mock,  '42,  Tampa  Frederick  W.  Harwood,  '46,  Home  Office  William  H.  Patty,  '54.  Greensboro 


Gifts  a  Problem? 

For    a    distinguished    gift,    Duke    etchings, 
plates,     or    a    Duke    chair    is    the    perfect 


CHAIR:  Black  with  gold  trim,  Duke  seal 
embossed  on  back,  black  arms,  $35.00, 
cherry  arms,  $36.00,  shipped  express  collect 
from  Gardner,  Mass.  Also  a  Boston  Rocker 
available.  $30.00. 

DUKE  ETCHINGS  by  artist  Louis  Orr. 
Three  campus  scenes  available :  South  End 
of  Main  Quadrangle;  Epworth  Inn;  The 
Woman's  College  Auditorium.  11  x  13 
inches.     $18.00   each. 

DUKE  WEDGWOOD  PLATES  in  blue  or 
mulberry  on  white.  $3.50  each,  $20.00  for 
six  scenes,  $36.00  a  set  of  12  scenes — Old 
Trinity,  Washington  Duke,  Craven  Memo- 
rial Hall,  Southgate,  East  Duke,  Union 
and  Auditorium  (East),  Chapel  Tower, 
Vista  of  Chapel,  Medical  School,  Kilgo, 
Library,  Crowell.  Add  60  cents  for  pack- 
ing and  mailing  one  plate,  plus  10  cents 
for  each  additional  plate  in  order. 

(Add  3%  sales  tax  for  all  N.  C.  orders) 
To  place  orders  or  for  further  information 
write  the   Alumni   Office. 


LETTERS 


After  Twenty-three  Years 

Last  week  I  was  in  North  Carolina  on 
business,  and  one  evening  I  took  ad- 
vantage of  a  few  spare  hours  to  visit 
Duke.  Not  having  been  there  in  twenty- 
three  years,  it  was  hard  for  me  to  be- 
lieve the  actual  changes  I  saw.  Thank 
goodness  the  Chapel  is  there  or  I  would 
have  believed  I  was  lost. 

I  was  really  surprised  to  see  the  old 
Epworth  building  still  standing.  I  had 
heard  it  was  torn  down.  I  lived  there 
during  my  early  days  at  Duke. 

The  experience  of  revisiting  was  tre- 
mendous. Congratulations  on  the  fine 
building    program    you    are    conducting. 

Clifford  R.  Tolles  '46 
Westboro,  Massachusetts 


Diversity 

I  read  the  Duke  Alumni  Register  when- 
ever it  comes  and  occasionally  write 
critical  letters  when  something  bothers 
me.  On  this  occasion,  however,  I  would 
like  to  comment  on  the  fact  that  this 
excellent  publication  has  a  most  pleasant 
diversity  of  articles.  I  think  you  and 
your  staff  are  to  be  congratulated  upon 
an  excellent  journal,  and  I  look  forward 
to  future  publications. 

James  M.  Kelley,  MD  '54 
Rome,  Georgia 
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SOUTHLAND 


REALTORS  AND  INSURORS 

"Oldest  in  experience  .  .  .  newest  in  facilities 
largest  in  services  and  personnel" 


Worth  A.  Lutz  Joseph  A.  Robb  G.  Watts  Carr,  Jr. 

President  Exec.  V.P.,  Real  Estate      Exec.  V.P.,  Insurance 
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Return  with  us  to  those  thrilling  days 
of  yesteryear.  Subscribe  today  to  Duke's 
only  publication  that  gives  its  readers 
the  TRUE  picture  of  the  University's 
Fifth  Decade.  Four  big  color-packed 
issues  at  the  special  alumni  rate  of 
$2.00;  if  not  for  yourself,  then  for  the 
NEXT  Duke  Alumnus  in  your  family 
Make  check  or  money  order  payable 
to  the  DUKE  PEER.    Mail  to: 

PEER 

Box    4705    DUKE    STATION 

DURHAM,    N.    C.    27706 


OK.... NOW 
turn  the  page!!! 
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The  cramped  living  conditions  on 
West  Campus  will  be  at  least  par- 
tially alleviated  this  fall  with  the 
completion  of  a  new  dormitory  com- 
plex. The  "modernized  gothic"  struc- 
tures will  eventually  house  422  male 
students  (freshmen  through  seniors). 
Two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  young 
men  will  be  occupying  completed 
rooms  at  the  beginning  of  the  fall 
semester  this  September.  The  remain- 
ing rooms  will  be  completed  and  oc- 
cupied soon  after  November  1  of  this 
year,  according  to  University  Business 
Manager  John  Dozier. 

The  new  buildings,  constructed  at 
a  cost  of  approximately  $3,000,000 
will  be  carpeted  throughout,  and  the 
entire  complex  will  be  centrally  heat- 
ed and  air-conditioned.  For  these 
added  luxuries  students  residing  in 
the  complex  will  necessarily  be  sub- 
ject to  a  slightly  higher  room  rent 
than  that  paid  by  those  students  living 
in  the  older  dormitories. 

The  architecture  of  the  new  dormi- 
tories conforms  with  the  overall  West 
Campus  gothic  pattern,  though  pre- 
fabricated gothic  stone  sidings  rather 
than  real  gothic  block  are  being  used. 
The  cost  of  the  later  is  prohibitive. 
Also,    the   Hillsboro   stone    is   scarce. 


Computers  at  Duke 

Computers  have  at  once  become  the 
"golden  wave  of  the  future"  and,  in 
the  minds  of  some  people,  the  greatest 
villains  of  the  twentieth  century. 
Their  achievements  touch  the  realm  of 
science  fiction,  but  hovering  in  the 
background  of  the  computerized  so- 


ciety is  the  spectre  of  mass  unemploy- 
ment— or  at  least  this  is  a  fear  voiced 
by  some  critics. 

If  ever  the  computer  were  in  need 
of  a  friend  to  sing  its  praises,  Francis 
Bello,  associate  editor  of  Scientific 
American,  is  one  such  person.  In  his 
keynote  address  for  a  four-day  sem- 
inar at  Duke  on  "The  Impact  of  the 
Computer  on  Society,"  he  made  clear 
his  admiration  for  the  advanced  ma- 
chines. 

"I  think  computers  are  great,"  he 
asserted.  "If  the  computer  had  not 
been  developed  we  would  have  had  no 
rendezvous  in  space,  no  close-up  pic- 
tures of  the  moon  or  Mars,  no  possi- 
bility of  forecasting  the  weather  by 
use  of  differential  equations." 

"Without  the  computer  we  could 
not  hope  to  learn  the  detailed  struc- 
ture of  protein  molecules  or  handle 
the  volumes  of  data  produced  by  the 
great  particle  accelerators.  And  if 
we  are  ever  to  gain  insight  into  the 
marvelous  processes  of  the  human 
brain,  I  feel  sure  that  it  will  only  be 
with  the  help  of  computers." 

But  there  are  social  ramifications  in 
the  development  of  the  computer. 
Just  as  the  sweep  of  industrialization 
sent  millions  of  men  and  women  to 
the  assembly  lines,  so  might  the  new 
arm  of  revolution  (the  computer) 
take  them  away.  Grants  amounting  to 
millions  of  dollars  are  pouring  into 
the  halls  of  colleges  and  universities 
to  pave  the  way  for  a  computerized 
society.  At  Duke,  for  instance,  the 
computer  is  well  on  its  way  to  be- 
coming as  important  to  the  educa- 
tional process  as  chalk  or  the  black- 
board. 


The  resources  of  one  of  the  world's 
most  up-to-date  computation  centers 
are  pushing  Duke,  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  and  North  Carolina 
State  further  into  computer-associated 
research.  Over  two  million  dollars 
has  been  invested  in  a  Research  Tri- 
angle computer  facility  which  will 
serve  as  education's  "great  cooperative 
brain"  in  this  region. 

With  close  to  a  million  dollars  in 
grants  from  the  National  Aeronautics 
and  Space  Administration,  Duke  engi- 
neers are  working  on  the  tools  that 
make  the  computers  work.  Tiny  per- 
sistatrons  which  store  knowledge  on 
electrical  currents  are  being  produced 
in  the  laboratories.  Computer-oriented 
projects  have  Duke  engineers  working 
on  spacecraft  communications  and 
solar  energy.  Civil  engineers  here  are 
developing  systems  to  use  the  com- 
puter for  testing  materials  used  in  the 
construction  of  bridges  and  buildings. 

The  use  of  the  computer  for  ad- 
vances in  medical  technology  is  grow- 
ing daily.  Dr.  William  Anlyan,  dean 
of  the  School  of  Medicine,  recently  an- 
nounced plans  to  program  the  School's 
entire  library  for  the  computer.  And 
Dr.  Trevor  Williams,  who  is  an  asso- 
ciate professor  of  both  mathematics 
and  preventive  medicine,  is  using  a 
$115,000  grant  from  the  National  In- 
stitutes of  Health  to  refine  a  mathe- 
matical formula  which  may  solve  some 
unanswered  questions  about  infectious 
diseases. 

Duke  researchers  in  other  depart- 
ments have  received  grants  to  use 
computers  in  finding  answers  to  such 
questions  as:  Why  do  people  actively 
work  for  political  parties?  How  will 
tax  increases  and  wage  boosts  affect 
the  economy?  How  should  colleges 
spend  their  money  in  expansion  pro- 
grams? These  questions  have  brought 
economists,  political  scientists,  soci- 
ologists, and  even  architects  into  the 
sphere  of  the  computer.  And  the 
end  is  nowhere  in  sight. 

Those  who  fear  the  computer  trend 
and  where  it  might  lead  probably  were 
startled  when  a  British  socio-economist 
here  suggested  that  the  United  States 
work  toward  "full  unemployment" 
with  a  guaranteed  income  for  all. 

Newsmen  at  Duke's  seminar  on  the 


New  dorms  on  West  Campus 
At  least  a  little  alleviation 


"Impact  of  Computers  on  Society" 
heard  Robert  Theobald  warn  that 
computers  will  eventually  take  over 
most  jobs.  Therefore  he  suggested 
that  the  government  work  toward  a 
"Utopian  society"  of  no  work  and  more 
play,  with  the  accent  on  personal  cre- 
ativity. 

Coed  Opinion 

Two  press  items  during  the  past 
year  that  received  national  attention, 
especially  among  college  students,  con- 
cerned the  "Where  the  Girls  Are"  and 
"Where  the  Boys  Are"  reports  inau- 
gurated (mainly  in  jest)  first  by  cer- 
tain Ivy  League  fellows  and  then  by 
some  of  their  female  counterparts  at 
woman's  colleges  in  that  area  of  the 
country. 

Most  of  each  report  dealt,  often  in 
less  than  flattering  terms,  with  social 
descriptions  of  the  men  or  women  in 
surrounding  colleges  and  universities. 
These    jottings    were    the    immediate 


rage,  not  particularly  because  of  any 
practical  knowledge  they  afforded  the 
reader,  but  simply  because  students  in 
the  area  were  interested  in  their  image 
— what  their  contemporaries  thought 
of  them  socially. 

A  reporter  in  the  Durham  Morning 
Herald  on  June  29,  pursuing  the  Ivy 
League  lead,  added  a  light  touch  to 
male-female  college  relations  in  the 
North  Carolina  area  by  asking  thirty- 
five  University  of  North  Carolina  co- 
eds where  they  believed  the  best  dates 
in  the  state  were  to  be  found — David- 
son, Wake  Forest,  North  Carolina, 
North  Carolina  State,  or  Duke — and 
why.  Surprisingly  ( considering  the 
source),  Duke  men  were  held  in  high 
esteem  by  most  of  the  ladies  studying 
at  athletic-rival  UNC. 

One  UNC  coed  put  it  this  way: 
"Duke  boys  are  intelligent  and  ma- 
ture. They  know  what  they  want  in 
life  and  don't  beat  around  the  bush 
after  it." 

A  senior  student  from  Raleigh  add- 
ed that  "Duke  probably  encourages  in- 


dividualism more,  and  intelligent, 
thought-provoking  conversations  are 
more  characteristic  there." 

Still  another  Carolina  lady,  in 
praising  her  own  classmates,  lauded 
Duke  men  indirectly:  "I  would  rather 
date  here  (UNC)  than  anywhere  else 
other  than  Duke." 

According  to  the  Morning  Herald 
story,  the  young  men  of  Davidson, 
Wake  Forest,  and  North  Carolina 
State  ran  far  behind  their  North  Caro- 
lina and  Duke  cousins. 

While  the  opinions  of  thirty-five 
randomly-selected  coeds  do  not  repre- 
sent any  sort  of  exhaustive  cross- 
section,  Duke's  male  graduates — past 
or  future — surely  would  be  willing,  in 
fact  eager,  to  accept  the  results  of  this 
initial  "research." 


Engineers'  Salaries 

One  of  the  1,400  graduates  who  left 
Duke  after  commencement  was  carry- 
ing a  contract  for  a  $9,700-a-year  job. 


He  was  barely  twenty-two  years  old, 
and  he  possessed  only  a  bachelor's  de- 
gree. But  he  had  scored  high  as  a 
potential  engineer. 

The  demand  for  engineers  is  such 
that  each  graduate  from  Duke  or 
North  Carolina  State  has  at  least  four 
or  five  job  choices.  During  the  months 
of  February  and  March — when  re- 
cruiting is  at  its  highest  pitch — some 
159  companies  sent  representatives  to 
the  Duke  College  of  Engineering. 

Actually,  only  thirty-five  seniors 
were  available  for  immediate  employ- 
ment. Almost  half  of  the  class  will 
enter  graduate  school  this  fall.  Even 
so,  those  who  did  decide  to  begin  an 
engineering  career  this  year  are  poor 
candidates  for  public  relief.  In  one 
department  the  average  starting  salary 
was  $8,370  as  compared  to  the  na- 
tional average  of  $7,944  for  novice 
engineers. 

The  mushrooming  offers  for  young 
engineers  have  just  begun:  the  rush  has 
been  ignited  by  the  it-can-do-every- 
thing  machine  known  as  the  com- 
puter. In  addition,  a  number  of  sup- 
plier firms  and  transportation  com- 
panies entice  engineers  to  their  sales 
forces.  To  merchandise  products  used 
by  engineers,  the  salesman  must  know 
the  technical  standards  and  terminol- 
ogy. Often  that  salesman  is  an  engi- 
neer. 

Industrial  research,  development, 
and  management  are  creating  more  va- 
cancies for  engineers  than  there  are 
candidates  to  fill  them.  By  the  year 
2000  it  is  predicted  that  there  will  be 
an  engineer  for  every  seventy  persons. 

"There  appears  to  be  no  magic  wand 
to  meet  the  demands  for  engineers," 
Assistant  Dean  Edward  Kraybill  ob- 
serves. But  Dean  Kraybill  sees  pres- 
sure mounting  every  day  for  engineer- 
ing schools  and  colleges  to  expand 
their  programs. 

As  the  chant  from  industry  to 
"grow,  grow,  grow"  mounts,  college 
engineering  recruiters  are  turning  to 
a  source  taken  seriously  only  in  recent 
years — the  coeds.  Women  now  repre- 
sent only  1  per  cent  of  the  employed 
engineers,  but  the  tide  is  turning. 
Dean  Kraybill  explains:  "There  has 
been  a  trend  for  employers  to  eliminate 
salary   and   other  employment   differ- 


ences between  men  and  women  engi- 
neers who  are  doing  similar  work. 
The  surroundings  are  pleasant  and 
the  general  image  of  engineers  has  im- 
proved." To  lure  more  women  into 
engineering,  scholarships  are  pro- 
vided by  The  Society  of  Women  Engi- 
neers, large  industries,  and  other  pro- 
fessional societies. 

Douglas  Aircraft  Corporation,  Corn- 
ing Glass  Works,  Duke  Power  Com- 
pany, Union  Carbide,  General  Dy- 
namics, Western  Electric  Corpora- 
tion: these  are  but  a  few  of  the  firms 
competing  for  Duke's  young  engi- 
neers. Behind  them  come  representa- 
tives of  numerous  state  and  federal 
government  agencies.  "The  law  of 
supply  and  demand  is  out  of  balance 
in  engineering  opportunities,"  says 
Dean  Kraybill,  "and  it  will  be  a  long, 
long  time  before  the  supply  catches 
up  with  the  demand." 


Phytotron  Unit 

Duke  and  North  Carolina  State 
have  awarded  contracts  totaling  more 
than  $4,000,000  for  the  construction 
of  a  two-unit  phytotron  which  will  be 
located  on  the  two  campuses.  Con- 
struction of  the  units  is  expected  to 
require  450  calendar  days,  so  the  uni- 
versities estimate  the  research  units 
will  be  in  operation  by  the  beginning 
of  the  1969  fall  semester. 

A  phytotron  is  a  research  facility  in 
which  plants  can  be  grown  and  studied 
under  widely  varying  environmental 
conditions,  ranging  from  desert  heat 
to  drought  and  Alpine  cold  to  jungle 
humidity.  At  the  present  time  there 
are  only  four  such  facilites  in  the 
world:  one  in  Pasadena,  California, 
and  others  in  Australia,  Russia,  and 
France. 

Officials  at  both  Duke  and  North 
Carolina  State  have  emphasized  the 
cooperative  nature  of  the  venture; 
the  two  units  will  not  compete;  they 
will  complement  each  other.  The  phy- 
totron will  serve  not  only  these  two 
universities,  but  institutions  throughout 
the  Southeast  and  visiting  scientists 
from  other  countries.  Studies,  in- 
cluding  academic   work   by   graduate 


students,  will  range  from  work  on  to- 
bacco plants  to  the  examination  of 
full-grown  trees. 

The  project  will  be  financed  through 
several  sources,  though  the  most  prom- 
inent contributor  has  been  the  Na- 
tional Science  Foundation  which  has 
granted  $1,454,170  to  Duke  and 
$1,395,830  to  North  Carolina  State. 
Duke  will  supply  the  remaining  cost 
of  its  unit — approximately  $475,000. 

The  entire  phytotron  will  be  admin- 
istered by  a  five-member  board  com- 
posed of  scientists  from  the  two  uni- 
versities. However,  each  phytotron 
unit  will  be  under  the  immediate 
supervision  of  a  director.  Dr.  Henry 
Hellmers,  a  native  of  Pennsylvania 
who  recently  completed  his  first  year 
here  as  a  professor  of  botany,  will  di- 
rect the  Duke  unit. 

Within  the  two  units  researchers  will 
be  able  to  control  all  environmental 
factors  governing  plant  life,  including 
temperature,  humidity,  nutrition,  light, 
water,  and  the  composition  of  the  air. 
With  such  controls  the  researchers  can 
expect  to  greatly  accelerate  their  basic 
investigations  of  plant  life. 

The  scientific  emphasis  at  Duke  will 
be  in  the  fields  of  ecological  and  physi- 
ological research  on  natural  vegeta- 
tion, including  trees.  Scientists  will 
study  the  role  of  various  environ- 
mental factors  on  the  amount  of 
growth,  life  histories,  distribution  of 
plants,  competition,  and  key  biochem- 
ical and  physiological  processes. 

One  of  the  more  striking  aspects  of 
the  phytotron  unit  at  Duke  will  be  the 
three  removable  sections  of  the  roof 
which  will  allow  studies  to  be  made 
of  full-grown  trees.  The  possible  sight 
of  trees  growing  through  the  center 
of  a  building  may  slow  many  an  as- 
tonished campus  motorist  in  the  future. 


Summer  Activities 

During  the  1964-65  academic  year 
Barbara  Sears  '65  (now  Mrs.  Ralph  E. 
Brown  of  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania) 
conducted  a  study  entitled  a  "Study  of 
Student's  Summer  Activities  and  Earn- 
ings, 1965,"  in  which  pertinent  in- 
formation  about   The   Woman's   Col- 


lege  student  was  compiled  by  ques- 
tionnaire in  the  fall  of  1965  and 
analyzed  with  an  IBM  7072  computer. 
Although  the  study  was  about  the  ac- 
tivities last  summer  of  The  Woman's 
College  student  body,  it  may  indirectly 
indicate  what  students  are  doing  this 
summer. 

The  study — which  is  based  upon 
the  replies  of  1,033  female  students, 
freshmen  through  seniors — never  di- 
rectly attempts  any  sort  of  assessment 
of  the  outlook,  the  desires,  or  the  char- 
acter of  the  Duke  coed.  It  answers  in- 
stead more  easily  measurable  cate- 
gories, such  as  is  she  a  working  girl, 
a  traveling  girl,  or  a  studying  girl — 
and  to  what  extent  during  her  summer 
vacations.  Any  question  as  to  whether 
her  summer  activities  point  to  a  broad- 
ening of  horizons  or  simply  a  better 
suntan  is  left  to  the  reader  to  decide. 

Many  of  the  computed  statistics 
contained  in  the  tables  are  extremely 
interesting,  especially  to  Duke  alum- 
nae. Of  all  the  respondents,  71  per 
cent  reported  that  they  worked  dur- 
ing the  summer  while  23  per  cent 
studied  and  31  per  cent  traveled  (more 
than  two  weeks).  The  fact  that  each 
selection  was  not  mutually  exclusive 
leads  one  to  the  total  of  125  per  cent 
in  this  case. 

Interestingly  enough,  Senior  Class 
women  reported  working  the  least  ( 68 
per  cent  said  yes)  and  traveling  the 
most  (40  per  cent).  Clerical  work 
was  the  most  prominently  reported 
summer  task:  276  girls  worked  in 
offices  of  some  sort.  However,  as  the 
individual  progresses  toward  her  de- 
gree, the  trend  is  away  from  clerical 
work  to  more  exacting  and  perhaps 
interesting  job  opportunities.  One  is 
at  a  loss,  however,  to  explain,  accord- 
ing to  this  trend,  the  fact  that  eighteen 
freshman  girls  reported  working  as 
"Waitress  or  Chamber  Maid"  while 
twenty-three  juniors  and  twenty-nine 
seniors  replied  that  they  were  em- 
ployed in  the  area. 

Also  interesting  is  what  the  girls 
in  the  different  classes  planned  to  do 
with  the  summer  money  they  earned. 
The  average  net  summer  income  for 
those  coeds  earning  over  one  hundred 
dollars  was  $423;  the  class  average  in- 
creased according  to  the  year  in  school. 


Over  60  per  cent  of  the  summer 
money  earned  by  East  Campus  stu- 
dents was  earmarked  for  "College  Ex- 
penses." While  this  figure  remained 
relatively  stable  throughout  the  class 
range,  the  remaining  40  per  cent  of 
summer  wages  was  spent  for  varying 
purposes.  Senior  students,  as  did 
juniors,  allocated  14  per  cent  of  their 
money  for  "Travel,"  while  only  3  per 
cent  of  the  freshman  funds  were  used 
for  this  purpose.  The  students,  ac- 
cording to  class,  placed  9  to  14  per 
cent  of  their  earnings  in  "Personal 
Savings." 

On  the  average.  Woman's  College 
students  read  10.7  books  during  the 
summer.  The  replies  to  this  question 
ranged  from  no  books  to  seventy-six 
books,  with  nineteen  girls  acknowl- 
edging fifty  or  more  books  read.  The 
average  figures  by  class  are:  freshman, 
11.1;  sophomore,  10.4;  junior,  9.5; 
and  senior,  1 1 .4.  The  group  com- 
prised of  scholarship-holders  read  an 
average  of  11.9  books  during  the 
summer. 

As  one  delves  through  this  report 
he  realizes  that  the  women  of  East 
Campus  are  enterprising  and  con- 
cerned with  the  more  serious  aspects 
of  their  educational  experience.  To 
these  students  education  is  a  twelve- 
month-a-year  proposition. 


Girls  or  Just  Boys 

An  "on  again,  off  again"  discussion 
in  the  Duke  Chronicle  during  the  past 
year  concerned  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of  the  coordinate  col- 
lege system  as  opposed  to  a  totally  co- 
educational university. 

Naturally  there  are  advantages  to 
the  coeducational  system  as  well  as  to 
the  coordinate,  and  at  Duke  one  might 
discover  proponents  of  both  concepts; 
but  for  more  than  fifty  years  Wesley- 
an  University  in  Middletown,  Con- 
necticut, has  prescribed  the  spartan 
third  alternative  to  higher  education 
that  is  beyond  the  pale  of  discussion  at 
Duke — an  all-male  university.  How- 
ever, after  a  half  century  of  banish- 
ment coeds  may  once  again  grace  the 
campus  of  that  New  England  univer- 
sity. 


The  school's  administration  has  dis- 
closed that  consideration  to  re-opening 
the  campus  to  women  students,  ex- 
cluded since  1912,  is  being  given  by 
a  committee  of  Wesleyan  trustees  ap- 
pointed to  study  the  situation.  Head- 
ing the  committee  is  Dr.  W.  Waldo 
Beach,  professor  of  Christian  ethics  at 
the  Duke  Divinity  School,  who  is  a 
1937  graduate  of  Wesleyan  and  a  trus- 
tee of  the  institution  since   1961. 

The  school  opened  135  years  ago 
as  an  all-male  college.  At  that  time 
trustees  said  that  establishment  of  a 
coordinate  woman's  college  would 
have  to  wait  "until  funds  become 
available."  In  1872  the  school  be- 
came coeducational,  and  it  remained 
so  until  1912  when  women  were  ex- 
cluded. 

The  discussion  at  Wesleyan  must 
encompass  the  relative  merits  and  de- 
merits of  admitting  women  students 
at  all  before  deciding  in  what  capacity 
they  should  be  on  the  campus — as 
members  of  a  coeducational  system, 
a  coordinate  system,  or  some  degree 
thereof.  As  far  as  a  majority  of  the 
1,200-member  student  body  is  con- 
cerned (the  faculty  is  also  in  the  affirm- 
ative), a  positive  solution  by  Dr. 
Beach's  committee  is  essential  to  the 
welfare  of  the  university.  Dr.  Beach 
says  that  "many  faculty  members  have 
expressed  the  belief  that  the  atmos- 
phere at  an  all-male  institution,  both 
in  class  and  out,  is  abnormal.  Women 
students,  according  to  proponents  of 
the  addition  of  coeds,  are  the  neces- 
sary element  for  making  college  life 
the  total  experience  that  it  should  be." 

One  element  that  the  discussion  at 
Duke,  which  is  for  all  intents  an  aca- 
demic one,  and  that  at  Wesleyan, 
which  is  a  stormy  issue,  have  in  com- 
mon is  the  basic  query  as  to  what  the 
relationship  between  male  and  female 
education  should  be,  and  what  effect 
this  relationship  has  on  the  total  edu- 
cational experience  for  all  parties  con- 
cerned. 

There  is  some  chance,  though  the 
committee  has  not  made  its  initial  re- 
port as  yet,  that  Wesleyan  will  be- 
come a  coeducational  or  coordinate  in- 
stitution once  again,  but  the  process 
may  be  a  painful,  involved  one. 
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THREE  VIEWS 

OF  AMERICAN 

FOREIGN  POLICY 


At  this  year's  Alumni  Lecture  Series,  three  professors  discussed 
"Twenty-five  Years  of  American  Foreign  Policy:  Pearl  Harbor  to  Vietnam' 


THE  VIEW  BY  CALVIN  B.  HOOVER, 

JAMES  B.  DUKE  PROFESSOR 

OF  ECONOMICS 

In  discussing  our  foreign  policy  from 
Pearl  Harbor  to  Vietnam,  I  want  to 
begin  with  a  brief  personal  statement. 
I  feel  the  need  to  make  such  a  state- 
ment because  my  position  will  perhaps 
seem  so  different  to  you  from  either 
that  of  President  Johnson  or  his  critics 
that  you  might  find  it  impossibly  con- 
fusing if  I  did  not  "spell  it  out." 
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I  am  going  to  take  the  position  that 
we  have  vastly  overextended  our  na- 
tional responsibilities  in  the  foreign 
field  since  the  end  of  World  War  II; 
in  so  doing,  we  have  in  one  form  or 
another  guaranteed  the  defense  of 
some  forty  countries  beyond  the  gen- 
eral guarantees  provided  in  the  United 
Nations.  I  understand  and  even  sym- 
pathize with  many  of  the  motives 
which  brought  about  this  overextension 
of    our    international    responsibilities. 


Nevertheless,  I  believe  that  this  over- 
extension was  a  mistake  in  our  policy 
which  must  be  corrected.  We  must 
somehow  reduce  our  commitments  if 
we  are  to  avoid  disaster. 

So  far  this  statement  of  my  position 
would  seem  to  be  very  close  to  that 
of  Senator  Fulbright,  Walter  Lipp- 
mann,  George  Kennan,  and  even  Sena- 
tor Wayne  Morse.  Where  I  differ  from 
these  persons  is  in  my  recognition  of 
the  great  difficulties  involved  in  trans- 


forming  our  present  foreign  policy 
and,  indeed,  the  substantial  risks  in- 
volved in  such  a  transformation. 

As  we  all  know,  there  are  two 
crises  in  our  foreign  policy  which  im- 
mediately confront  us:  the  one  in 
Vietnam,  the  other  brought  about  by 
de  Gaulle  in  NATO.  If  we  take  first 
the  situation  in  Vietnam,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  we  must  somehow  extricate 
ourselves  from  the  political  and  mili- 
tary morass  in  which  we  are  now  in- 
volved. However,  there  can  be  no 
denying  that  if  we  do  leave  Vietnam 
the  Communists  will  take  over.  It  is 
no  good  arguing  that  the  Viet  Cong  are 
in  any  way  independent  of  the  Com- 
munist government  of  North  Vietnam. 
The  Viet  Cong  are  simply  "part  and 
parcel"  of  the  North  Vietnam  Com- 
munist movement  and  have  been  so 
since  the  beginning  of  their  struggle 
with  the  French  in  Vietnam.  If  and 
when  we  leave  Vietnam,  the  Viet  Cong 
will  quickly  take  over  even  if  there  is 
temporarily  some  sort  of  coalition  gov- 
ernment established. 

Furthermore,  it  must  be  realized 
that  there  is  no  intermediate  policy 
by  which  we  could  withdraw  to  cer- 
tain enclaves,  such  as  Saigon  and  Da- 
nang,  and  take  up  defensive  positions. 
This  would  be  quite  impossible  mili- 
tarily. 

In  addition,  we  must  grant  at  least 
a  limited  validity  to  the  "domino 
theory,"  by  which  it  is  maintained  that 
resistance  to  Communist  China  will 
collapse  in  most  countries  of  South- 
east Asia  if  we  leave  Vietnam.  If 
we  evacuate  Vietnam  it  would  prob- 
ably be  impossible  to  maintain  any 
semblance  of  independence  for  Laos 
or  even  for  Thailand.  It  does  not  fol- 
low, I  think,  that  the  dominoes  would 
go  on  collapsing  indefinitely,  so  that 
Korea,  Taiwan,  and  eventually  Japan 
and  the  Philippines  would  follow;  but 
our  prestige  and  position  in  the  Far 
East  would  certainly  be  profoundly 
shaken. 

I  think  that  by  "hindsight"  there 
would  be  wide  agreement  that  we 
should  never  have  got  involved  in 
Vietnam  after  the  French  collapse  even 
though  the  Communists  would  quickly 
have  taken  over — and  the  take-over 
would  have  included  Laos  and  Cam- 


bodia as  well.  In  retrospect,  even 
the  alternative  of  a  Communist  take- 
over some  years  ago  would  seem  pref- 
erable when  compared  to  our  present 
situation,  in  which  we  are  having  to 
furnish  a  vastly  increased  manpower 
to  defend  at  great  cost  in  casualties 
and  money  a  government  with  doubt- 
ful popular  support.  I  do  not  believe 
we  ever  made  the  conscious  choice 
between  this  undesirable  alternative 
and  the  present  situation  as  the  Eisen- 
hower and  the  Kennedy  administra- 
tions gradually  expanded  the  scale  of 
our  commitments.  Unfortunately,  it 
is  hardly  possible  for  President  John- 
son to  "inch  out"  of  our  involvement. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  the  over- 
extension of  our  international  re- 
sponsibilities did  not  stem  from  any 
desire  to  extend  our  territories  or  our 
zones  of  influence.  Still  less  has  our 
policy  been  motivated  by  "capitalistic 
greed"  to  control  sources  of  raw  ma- 
terial, to  extend  our  trade,  or  to  protect 
our  investments.  This  is  well  illus- 
trated in  Vietnam  where  we  have 
suffered  thousands  of  casualties  and 
expended  billions  of  dollars,  but  in 
which  we  have  substantially  no  com- 
mercial interests.  Furthermore,  our 
involvement  in  Vietnam  is  not  due  to 
aggressive  pressure  from  the  Penta- 
gon. Substantially  all  our  top  military 
"brass"  have  advised  against  getting  in- 
volved in  a  land  war  in  Asia. 

The  Johnson  administration  has 
made  plain  its  willingness  to  negotiate. 
On  the  contrary,  Hanoi  has  not  shown 
the  slightest  sign  of  a  willingness  to 
negotiate.  Consequently,  it  is  most 
difficult  to  see  how  we  could  get  out 
of  Vietnam  without  admitting  our  in- 
ability to  win  the  present  conflict  and 
carrying  out  a  military  withdrawal. 
There  can  be  no  denial  that  this  would 
be  a  humiliating  and  difficult  opera- 
tion. It  may  be,  however,  that  if  the 
present  military  government  in  Saigon 
collapses  and  is  succeeded  either  by 
an  anti-American  government  or  sim- 
ply by  chaos,  we  will  simply  have  to 
carry  out  such  a  military  withdrawal. 
In  the  meantime  we  may  have  to  go 
on  fighting  the  war  as  energetically 
as  we  can  and  hope  for  some  sort  of 
break  in  our  favor.  We  should,  how- 
ever,   get    out    completely    whenever 


that  becomes  at  all  possible.  If  and 
when  we  do  get  out  of  Vietnam,  our 
experience  should  serve  as  an  emphatic 
deterrent  against  our  involving  our- 
selves, say,  in  Rhodesia,  in  the  Congo, 
in  Cyprus,  or  some  other  trouble  spot 
which  may  flare  up. 

I  may  add  parenthetically  that  while 
I  think  it  is  highly  desirable  and,  in- 
deed, inevitable  that  we  should  have 
public  discussion  and  criticism  of  our 
present  policy  in  Vietnam,  I  do  not 
have  the  slightest  sympathy  with  street 
demonstrators  against  our  government 
and  still  less  sympathy  for  resistance 
to  the  drafting  of  college  students. 

I  recognize  that  an  adequate  discus- 
sion of  Vietnam  would  alone  require 
more  space  than  I  have  available.  Yet 
I  am  going  to  violate  all  considerations 
of  adequacy  of  space  and  turn  briefly 
to  the  NATO  situation  where  we  are 
likewise  confronted  by  a  crisis — even 
though  fortunately  it  does  not  involve 
the  publication  of  weekly  casualty 
figures. 

Even  if  de  Gaulle  had  not  produced 
the  present  crisis,  we  would  neverthe- 
less have  to  ask  ourselves  how  long 
we  should  expect  to  maintain  large 
U.  S.  conventional  forces  for  the 
defense  of  Western  Europe,  which  in 
terms  of  population  should  be  quite 
able  to  provide  for  its  own  defense  if 
manpower  were  all  that  were  involved. 
Actually,  we  know  that  this  is  not 
the  case.  We  know  that  the  defense  of 
Western  Europe  in  the  event  of  a 
serious  Soviet  attack,  which  is  the  sole 
purpose  of  NATO  forces,  would  al- 
most certainly  be  impossible  without 
the  use  of  nuclear  weapons.  But  a 
much  smaller  U.  S.  force,  perhaps  only 
one  division,  as  Senator  Mansfield  has 
suggested,  would  serve  adequately  as 
part  of  a  "trip  wire"  defense  almost 
as  well  as  the  larger  forces  which  we 
now  maintain. 

It  is,  in  fact,  highly  doubtful  wheth- 
er anything  beyond  a  strictly  "trip 
wire"  defense  can  be  maintained  now 
that  France  is  pulling  out  of  NATO. 
I  have  little  if  any  sympathy  for  de 
Gaulle,  but  it  may  be  that  his  action  is 
only  compelling  us  to  carry  out  an 
"agonizing  reappraisal"  of  our  com- 
mitments in  Europe — which  we  should 
have  done  long  ago. 


I  have  dealt  in  unbelievably  curt 
fashion  with  two  extremely  basic  and 
complex  problems  of  our  foreign  poli- 
cy. My  excuse  is  that  these  crises  are 
on  us  now.  They  can  satisfactorily 
be  dealt  with  now  as  part  of  a  retreat 
from  the  untenable  position  in  which, 
with  the  best  of  intentions,  we  had 
come  to  try  to  exercise  what  have  been 
called  "The  Obligations  of  Power."  In 
exercising  these  obligations  of  power 
it  has  been  assumed  that  the  rest  of 
the  world  look  to  us  hopefully  and 
deferentially  for  leadership  and  de- 
fense. In  carrying  out  what  were  con- 
sidered the  obligations  of  power  our 
international  image  came  to  be  that  of 
Santa  Claus,  schoolteacher,  and  drill 
sergeant  for  the  world.  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  we  would  have  been  popu- 
lar in  any  one  of  these  roles.  The 
concurrent  combination  of  these  roles 
has  apparently  become  increasingly 
repugnant.  It  is  not  fair  to  refer  to 
this  international  "stance"  of  ours  in 
the  words  of  Senator  Fulbright  as  the 
"Arrogance  of  Power."  Instead  of 
arrogance  it  reflects  naivete  on  our 
part.  Neither  arrogance  nor  naivete 
affords  a  firm  base  for  our  foreign 
policy. 


THE  VIEW  BY  W.  W.  KULSKI, 

JAMES  B.  DUKE  PROFESSOR 

OF  RUSSIAN  AFFAIRS 

I  do  not  intend  to  offer  ready-made 
solutions  for  the  complex  and  diffi- 
cult problems  which  confront  the 
United  States  in  Europe.  I  prefer  to 
submit  for  your  own  reflection  the 
various  aspects  of  those  problems. 
You  will  deduce  your  own  conclusions. 

I  shall  limit  myself  to  the  discussion 
of  two  main  current  problems:  the 
French  withdrawal  from  NATO  and 
our  relations  with  the  Soviet  Union. 

It  would  be  unwise  to  think  of  the 
French  withdrawal  as  a  purely  per- 
sonal gesture  of  defiance  on  the  part 
of  General  de  Gaulle.  It  is  more 
profitable  to  ask  why  he  has  been  able 
to  withdraw.  This  larger  context 
closely  relates  to  the  whole  relation- 
ship between  the  United  States  and 
its  European  allies.  If  we  were  to 
compare  the  present  situation  with  the 
one  which  existed  at  the  time  of  the 
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signature  in  1949  of  the  North  At- 
lantic Treaty,  we  should  better  under- 
stand the  general  Western  European 
aspiration  to  be  treated  as  equals. 

Immediately  after  the  last  war  West- 
ern Europe  was  confronted  with  the 
task  of  economic  rehabilitation,  with 
social  unrest,  and  with  the  very  real 
possibility  of  being  overrun  by  the 
Soviet  armies.  It  was  in  dire  need  of 
American  economic  assistance  and 
military  protection.  The  American  re- 
sponse was  two-fold:  the  Marshall 
Plan  and  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
which  rested  at  that  time  on  the 
American  nuclear  monopoly.  The 
United  States  encouraged  Western 
Europe  to  integrate  economically  and 
politically  in  order  to  regain  its  former 
strength  and  to  become  collectively  an 
equal  ally.  The  results  of  this  Ameri- 
can Grand  Design  proved  to  be  spec- 
tacular. 

Today  Western  Europe  is  economi- 
cally strong,  attracts  large  American 
investments,  and  possesses  currencies 
as  hard  as  the  dollar;  the  flow  of  gold 
crosses  the  Atlantic  in  the  eastern  di- 
rection; and  at  least  the  six  countries, 
members  of  the  European  Economic 
Community,  have  been  gradually  in- 
tegrated. Less  than  three  months  ago 
these  six  took  what  might  prove  to  be 
the  decisive  and  last  step  toward  their 
full  economic  integration.  They  agreed 
to  include  agriculture  within  the  Com- 
mon Market,  to  eliminate  all  customs 
duties  in  trade  among  themselves,  and 
to  erect  a  common  tariff  wall  around 
their  Community.  They  chose  July  1, 
1968,  as  the  deadline  for  achieving 
these  objectives. 

Their  venture  has  succeeded  so  well 
that  we  begin  to  worry  about  the  ex- 
tent to  which  the  Common  Market  tar- 
iffs might  hinder  our  own  industrial 
and,  especially,  agricultural  exports  to 
the  Six.  The  Kennedy  Round  negotia- 
tions will  give  us  an  answer. 

A  casual  tourist  discovers  at  first 
sight  the  general  prosperity  of  Western 
Europe,  which  now  looks  toward  East- 
ern Europe  and  the  Soviet  Union  for 
additional  markets  and  possible  new 
investments.  Of  course,  certain  areas, 
especially  in  France  and  Italy,  remain 
less  developed  than  others,  and  the  na- 
tional incomes  are  still  rather  inequi- 


tably distributed  among  various  social 
classes.  But  certainly  there  is  no 
threat  of  a  social  revolution. 

Militarily,  Western  Europe  has  not 
done  as  well  as  it  has  economically. 
The  main  burden  of  guaranteeing  its 
security  continues  to  weigh  on  Ameri- 
can shoulders.  But  Europeans  are 
prone  to  remark  that  certain  develop- 
ments have  influenced  the  American 
guaranty.  First,  the  American  nuclear 
monopoly  has  been  replaced  by  the 
American-Soviet  nuclear  stalemate. 
This  raises  the  question,  which  no  one 
may  answer  with  100-per-cent  as- 
surance, of  whether  or  not  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  would  be 
inclined  to  use  strategic  nuclear  weap- 
ons against  the  Soviet  Union  in  case 
other  means  of  defense  failed  to  pro- 
tect Western  Europe  against  invasion. 
You  need  only  to  read  the  estimates 
by  the  Secretary  of  Defense  of  prob- 
able casualties  in  an  all-out  nuclear 
duel  with  the  Soviet  Union,  and  the 
parallel  Soviet  statements,  to  realize 
why  both  super  powers  are  reluctant 
to  envisage  the  prospect  of  supreme 
escalation.  However,  most  Europeans 
concede  that  the  Russians  may  not  be 
100-per-cent  certain  that  the  United 
States  would  not  use  its  strategic  nu- 
clear weapons  in  the  event  that  this 
would  be  the  only  means  of  saving 
Western  Europe.  Europeans  attach 
the  greatest  importance  to  this  psy- 
chological factor.  General  de  Gaulle 
shares  this  view,  for  he  has  stated 
many  times  that  he  does  not  intend 
to  denounce  the  North  Atlantic  Treaty 
even  in  1969  when  each  signatory 
state  may  legally  do  so. 

At  the  same  time,  the  Europeans 
believe  that  the  Soviet  Union  is  satis- 
fied with  what  it  has  in  Europe  and  is 
too  afraid  of  nuclear  escalation  to  un- 
dertake any  armed  action  that  would 
provoke  the  United  States.  Hence 
they  feel  secure  under  the  American 
protective  umbrella. 

This  feeling  of  security,  when  added 
to  the  lessening  reliability  of  the 
American  nuclear  guarantee  and  to 
Western  Europe's  own  economic  pros- 
perity, prompts  Western  Europeans  to 
re-assert  a  self  confidence  which  has 
replaced  the  former  post-war  complex 
of   decadence.      In  other  words,   our 
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European  allies  have  become  more 
difficult  customers  than  they  used  to 
be. 

Another  aspect  of  American-Euro- 
pean relations  is  determined  by  differ- 
ent geo-political  outlooks.  We  must 
remember  that  no  two  allies  have  ever 
had  identical  interests,  and  that  the 
cohesion  of  any  alliance  depends  on 
the  evaluation  of  the  greatness  and  im- 
minence of  the  danger  threatening 
all  allies. 

The  United  States  must  watch  the 
developments  on  the  two  continents, 
Europe  and  Asia.  To  these  two  one 
must  add  the  Latin  American  con- 
tinent, which  probably  will  increasingly 
capture   the   attention   of   the   United 


States.  The  order  of  priorities  is 
different  for  our  continental  European 
allies:  first,  Europe;  second,  the  Near 
East  with  its  vital  oil  supplies;  and 
third,  Africa,  which  they  tend  to  view 
as  a  sort  of  extension  of  Europe.  They 
do  not  believe  Europe  has  any  vital 
interests  in  the  Far  East  or  in  Latin 
America,  and  they  are  unable  to  find 
there  any  coinciding  European  and 
American  interests.  I  may  illustrate 
this  point  by  attracting  your  attention 
to  European  reactions.  If  West  Ber- 
lin or  the  roads  of  access  to  that  city 
seem  to  be  threatened  by  Russia,  the 
European-American  front  is  immedi- 
ately established.  Last  March  France 
joined  the  United  States  and  Britain 


in  opposing  the  request  by  East  Ger- 
many for  admission  to  the  United  Na- 
tions. You  do  not  find  the  same 
solidarity  elsewhere.  None  of  our 
European  allies  has  sent  any  troops  to 
Vietnam,  which  is  considered  an 
American  business.  They  trade  with 
China  and  Cuba  in  spite  of  the  Amer- 
ican embargo,  and  many  have  diplo- 
matic relations  with  these  two  coun- 
tries. 

General  de  Gaulle,  whose  anti- 
Americanism  cannot  be  disputed,  has 
exploited  this  divergence  between  the 
two  outlooks.  He  has  warned  the 
other  European  allies  that  they  might 
be  involved  in  a  general  war  generated 
by  direct  American-Soviet  confronta- 
tion in  a  non-European  area.  He  men- 
tioned the  Cuban  missile  crisis  and 
Vietnam  as  examples.  He  said  that 
the  militarv  integration  of  European 
armed  forces  under  the  American  com- 
mand and  the  existence  of  American 
bases  on  European  territories  would 
force  the  Soviet  Union,  in  case  of  war 
against  the  United  States  in  a  non- 
European  area,  to  consider  Western 
Europe  as  being  too  deeply  committed 
to  be  treated  as  anything  but  an 
enemv  territory.  Fortunately,  the 
other  NATO  allies  feel  that  de  Gaulle's 
fears  of  a  general  war  outside  Europe 
are  grossly  exaggerated  and  prefer  mil- 
itary integration  either  as  insurance 
against  bad  days  which  might  come  in 
Europe  itself  or  at  least  as  a  deterrent 
against  Russia.  The  French  President, 
whatever  his  true  motivation,  pulls  the 
French  armed  forces  from  NATO 
while  remaining  an  Atlantic  ally. 

His  move  created  a  grave  problem 
for  NATO.  It  would  not  have  been 
so  serious  if  we  still  lived  in  the 
fifties  and  abided  by  a  doctrine  of 
massive  retaliation.  But  our  present 
doctrine  is  that  of  graduated  response 
commensurate  with  the  gravity  of 
Soviet  action.  We  have  to  visualize 
within  this  context  a  limited  European 
war  probably  waged  with  the  use  of 
tactical  nuclear  weapons.  This  would 
preclude  protracted  concentrations  of 
troops  and  would  require  a  large  area 
for  maneuvering.  The  restriction  of 
the  theater  of  limited  hostilities  to 
West  Germany,  Holland,  and  Belgium 
would   be  a  risky  proposition.     The 
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geographical  location  of  France  makes 
that  country  very  important  as  a 
hinterland  for  advanced  allied  troops, 
as  the  territory  for  logistic  transit,  and 
as  the  only  natural  link  between  the 
two  NATO  sectors,  the  one  in  West- 
ern and  the  other  in  Southern  Europe, 
which  are  otherwise  cut  off  by  the 
neutral  belt  of  Switzerland  and  Aus- 
tria. These  factors  point  out  the  de- 
sirability for  some  kind  of  accom- 
modation with  France  which  provides 
for  revised  conditions  of  cooperation. 
These  factors  also  indicate  that  it 
would  serve  allied  interests  for  French 
troops  to  remain  in  Germany.  So 
long  as  they  are  there,  any  Soviet  at- 
tack would  immediately  involve  not 
only  American,  British,  and  German 
but  also  French  troops,  thus  compel- 
ling France  to  engage  in  joint  hostili- 
ties. 

Let  me  reverse  the  proposition :  sup- 
pose we  penalized  France  by  break- 
ing off  the  ties  of  American  alliance 
with  that  recalcitrant  country.  Once 
again  the  French  geographical  loca- 
tion would  blunt  the  edge  of  such  re- 
prisals. Whatever  the  United  States 
would  do  to  protect  Germany  against 
Soviet  attack  would  by  implication 
serve  French  interests.  Whether  the 
United  States  would  fight  east  of  the 
Rhine  with  conventional  or  tactical 
nuclear  weapons  or  would  retaliate 
with  strategic  nuclear  weapons  against 
Soviet  territory,  French  security  would 
benefit  from  the  American  victory. 
We  cannot  help  the  fact  that  France 
is  located  west  of  the  Rhine. 

General  de  Gaulle  is  a  difficult  cus- 
tomer, but  he  is  not  in  a  weak  negoti- 
ating position.  His  weakness  lies  else- 
where, namely  in  his  Grand  Design 
for  Little  Europe,  freed  of  American 
influence.  This  seems  likely  to  remain 
the  dream  of  a  summer  night.  His 
European  partners  reject  the  concept 
of  "European"  Europe  and  definitely 
prefer  an  Atlantic-oriented  Europe. 

My  final  remark  regarding  the  pres- 
ent French-American  controversy  is 
as  follows.  This  controversy  seems  to 
me  to  be  a  dialogue  between  the  deaf 
— if  I  may  borrow  from  Frenchmen 
one  of  their  favorite  sayings.  It  is  a 
dialogue  between  the  deaf  because  we 
talk  about  one  thing  and  de  Gaulle 
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about  something  entirely  different.  We 
advance  arguments  of  military  strate- 
gy in  favor  of  an  integrated  NATO 
and  a  limited  war  in  Europe.  He 
feels  that  there  is  no  real  danger 
of  any  war  for  Europe,  nuclear  or 
limited,  because  the  Soviet  Union 
is  adequately  deterred  by  the  exis- 
tence of  American  nuclear  weapons. 
Hence,  he  thinks  that  there  is  no 
need  for  military  integration  and  one 
single  allied  command,  while  there 
is  a  need  for  the  existence  of  alliance 
with  the  United  States  as  the  guarantee 
of  European  peace.  We  talk  about  a 
possible  war:  he  thinks  in  terms  of 
continuing  peace  in  Europe.  The 
arguments  move  on  different  planes 
and  never  meet. 

Let  me  now  briefly  review  the  Soviet 
problem  in  Europe.  Our  views  would 
depend  on  the  answer  to  whether 
the  Soviet  Union  has  become  a  power 
more  or  less  satisfied  with  what  it  has, 
or  whether  it  is  still  motivated  by  the 
urge  to  expand  the  Communist  realm. 
When  I  say  that  a  power  is  status-quo- 
minded,  I  do  not  imply  that  it  does 
not  want  to  expand  its  influence  or 
does  not  compete  with  other  powers. 
If  you  were  to  look  at  our  relations 
with  other  Western  powers,  you  would 
discover  the  existence  of  competition 
for  influence  in  various  areas.  Yet  all 
Western  powers  would  not  be  driven 
to  despair  if  a  prophet  were  to  tell 
them  that  the  present  status  quo  was 
to  remain  frozen  forever.  Germany 
is  the  only  exception  for  the  very 
natural  reason  that  the  maintenance  of 
the  status  quo  would  mean  the  per- 
petuation of  the  division  of  her  na- 
tional territory  into  two  states.  Is  the 
Soviet  Union  in  the  same  status-quo 
state  of  mind? 

It  would  be  risky  to  give  an  un- 
qualified answer.  On  the  one  hand 
Russia  never  before  was  one  of  the 
two  super  powers,  never  had  such  an 
extensive  territory,  and  never  exerted 
her  influence  so  far  afield.  Moreover, 
experience  with  the  second  Com- 
munist great  power,  China,  and  with 
insubordinate  smaller  Communist 
countries,  such  as  Albania  and  Ru- 
mania, might  have  taught  the  Russians 
that  not  every  expansion  of  the  Com- 
munist realm  must  necessarily  benefit 


Russian  national  interests.  For  in- 
stance, if  Germany  were  unified  under 
a  Communist  regime  would  she  not 
become  the  greatest  continental  power 
whose  policies  no  other  state  could 
control?  Would  she  not  claim  eventu- 
ally the  territories  lost  to  Poland  and 
the  Soviet  Union,  and  would  she  not 
find  an  analogy  in  the  territorial 
claims  against  Russia  voiced  in  1963 
by  China?  May  one  exclude  the  pros- 
pect of  a  German-Chinese  anti-Soviet 
alliance  although  both  states  were 
Communist?  This  line  of  argument 
leads  to  the  conclusion  that  the  present 
status  quo  in  Europe  and  in  the  Far 
East  is  perhaps  the  best  for  the  Soviet 
Union.  Also,  it  is  interesting  to  note 
that  only  two  great  powers,  the  United 
States  and  Russia,  are  equally  inter- 
ested in  Europe  and  in  Asia,  and  that 
each  has  followed  its  own  kind  of 
containment  policy  regarding  China. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Soviet  policy 
has  been  so  far  successful  in  reducing 
Chinese  influence  in  North  Vietnam 
and  North  Korea  and  generally  among 
the  Communist  parties.  Last  March 
almost  all  Communist  parties  attended 
the  Soviet  Party's  Congress,  while  only 
the  Japanese,  Albanian,  and  one  or 
two  other  small  parties  joined  in  the 
Chinese  boycott. 

On  the  other  hand,  one  might  sub- 
mit a  different  answer  and  say  that 
the  Soviet  party  regained  its  influence 
within  the  Communist  movement  only 
because  of  its  newly  militant  stand 
against  the  United  States  in  Vietnam. 
Since  Khrushchev's  fall  the  Soviet 
party  has  done  its  best  to  isolate  the 
Chinese  party,  but  at  the  price  of  an 
increasingly  unfriendly  attitude  toward 
the  United  States.  Hence,  one  may 
conclude  that  the  Soviet  leaders  attach 
greater  importance  to  their  influence 
within  the  Communist  movement  than 
to  any  relaxation  in  relations  with  the 
United  States  and  will  continue  to  op- 
pose this  country  everywhere,  in  par- 
ticular in  Vietnam  and  in  all  the  un- 
derdeveloped continents.  This  con- 
clusion would  warrant  the  statement 
that  one  must  accept  Soviet  hostility 
as  a  long-term  proposition.  If  so,  we 
should  remember  two  aspects  of  this 
conclusion.  First,  that  both  the 
Soviet  Union   and   the   United  States 


try  to  limit  their  competition  by  avoid- 
ing a  direct  nuclear  confrontation;  and 
secondly,  the  prolonged  American- 
Soviet  hostility  might  eventually  con- 
vince the  Chinese  that  their  greatest 
fear,  an  American-Soviet  accommoda- 
tion at  their  expense,  is  a  figment  of 
their  imagination.  They  might  then 
revise  their  attitude  toward  Russia  and 
seek  an  accommodation.  A  reconcili- 
ation between  the  two  Communist 
great  powers  would  be  the  worst  event 
that  could  happen  from  our  point  of 
view.  It  now  seems  improbable,  but 
history  has  registered  many  improb- 
able events.   Also,  the  expectation  that 


the  present  Chinese  leadership  will  in 
time  be  replaced  by  a  more  reasonable 
one  which  would  come  to  terms  with 
the  United  States  indicates  only  one 
alternative;  that  is,  a  more  reasonable 
leadership  might  come  to  terms  with 
the  Soviet  Union. 

Let  me  return  for  a  moment  to  the 
first  answer  to  my  basic  question  about 
the  future  orientation  of  Soviet  foreign 
policy  and  point  out  its  consequences. 
If  we  were  to  stake  the  future  on  the 
assumption  that  the  Soviet  Union  is 
gradually  becoming  a  status-quo  power 
and  that  our  interests  coincide  in  the 
Far  East  in  a  joint  desire  to  contain 
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Chinese  expansion,  then  we  must  un- 
derstand the  Soviet  position  regarding 
what  they  consider  their  first  foreign 
problem,  namely,  Germany.  They  do 
not  want  Germany  to  be  unified  and 
fear  the  German  access  to  nuclear 
weapons.  Their  stand  on  these  two 
matters  is  clear  beyond  any  doubt.  Any 
accommodation  between  this  coun- 
try and  Russia  would  have  to  be  con- 
ditioned on  an  implicit  American  ac- 
knowledgment that  the  status  quo  in 
Central  Europe  may  not  be  modified. 
Also,  the  nuclear  stalemate  precludes 
for  either  power  any  alteration  in  this 
status  quo.  Secondly,  we  should  then 
accept  the  treaty  on  the  non-prolifera- 
tion of  nuclear  weapons  drafted  in 
such  a  way  that  would  preclude  the 
German  sharing  in  nuclear  weapons. 
This  treaty  would  be  justified  only  if 
it  were  a  serious  step  toward  a  modus 
vivendi  with  the  Soviet  Union.  Other- 
wise, the  treaty  would  mean  only  that 
the  present  nuclear  powers  would  not 
share  their  nuclear  weapons  with  any- 
body else,  but  could  not  preclude  the 
proliferation  of  nuclear  armaments 
unless  the  United  States  or/ and  the 
Soviet  Union  had  sufficient  means  of 
political  pressure  to  dissuade  a  new- 
comer from  trying  to  join  the  nuclear 
club.  France  and  China  have  become 
nuclear  powers  in  spite  of  the  Moscow 
Treaty  on  suspension  of  tests,  which 
could  not  be  enforced  on  them.  There 
are  other  candidates  on  the  nuclear 
waiting  list. 

If  you  were  to  contemplate  an  ac- 
commodation with  the  Soviet  Union, 
you  should  bear  in  mind  that  the 
Soviet  Union  adjusts  its  policies  to- 
ward the  Western  powers  mainly  in 
regard  to  their  relations  with  Germany. 
You  have  a  current  example.  De 
Gaulle  was  for  years  the  most  un- 
popular Western  statesman  in  Moscow 
because  he  tried  to  establish  a  close 
friendship  with  the  Federal  Republic. 
After  the  French-German  relations  had 
significantly  cooled  off,  de  Gaulle  sud- 
denly became  the  most  popular  West- 
ern statesman.  He  is  sure  to  receive 
a  red-carpet  reception  this  month  in 
Moscow.  Of  course,  there  are  other 
reasons  for  the  Soviet  satisfaction  with 
the  French  foreign  policy,  but  this 
reason  is  decisive. 
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I  do  not  intend  to  influence  your 
answers  to  these  fundamental  ques- 
tions. They  are  tough,  as  you  may 
see  by  the  Johnson  administration's 
fluctuating  evaluations  of  Soviet  in- 
tentions. Let  me  end  by  stating  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  perfect 
foreign  policy.  Each  policy  has  its 
advantages  and  disadvantages.  The 
political  genius  consists  in  selecting 
the  least  imperfect  alternative.  En- 
glishmen say  that  you  "cannot  have 
your  cake  and  eat  it."  The  worst  that 
might  happen  is  to  lose  the  cake  with- 
out having  had  even  the  first  bite  of  it. 


THE  VIEW  BY  THEODORE  ROPP, 
PROFESSOR  OF  HISTORY 

The  rise  of  American  military  pow- 
er is  a  major  feature  of  recent  his- 
tory. In  a  recent  longer  paper  of  mine 
this  process  was  divided  into  three  arbi- 
trary generations.  From  1886  to  1915 
Americans  first  faced  the  problems  of 
world  power  in  an  era,  even  in  Eu- 
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rope,  of  paradigm-  or  model-conflict. 
At  such  times  there  are  conflicts  over 
the  rules  of  the  game.  In  what  Thom- 
as S.  Kuhn  calls  "puzzle-solving"  eras, 
scientists  tackle  the  puzzles  set  by 
the  new  model.  Though  Alfred  Thay- 
er Mahan  revealed  the  secrets  of 
British  sea  power,  American  military 
concepts  in  this  generation  were  de- 
rivative. We  asked  few  questions 
about  the  meaning  of  world  power  or 
how  we  were  to  use  it.  Our  new  in- 
dustrial power  provided  the  weapons, 
but  our  most  original  work  on  war — 
not  surprisingly  if  we  recall  the  notions 
of  that  perpetually  adolescent  Presi- 
dent whose  initials  I  bear — was  the 
psychologist  William  James's  Moral 
Equivalent  of  War. 

From  1916  to  1945  our  economic, 
technological,  and  scientific  power  en- 
abled our  soldiers  to  solve  the  First 
World  War's  tactical  puzzles  by  using 
European  concepts  of  air  power,  the 
tank,  and  combined  arms.  No  major 
military  theorist  of  this  era  was  Amer- 


ican; our  developments  in  amphibi- 
ous, carrier,  and  submarine  war  solved 
the  puzzles  of  a  war  across  the  vast 
Pacific.  This  does  not  mean  that  we 
did  not  have  great  soldiers.  Dr. 
Harold  T.  Parker's  Napoleon  had  also 
combined  the  ideas  of  others  to  solve 
the  puzzles  of  his  generation.  Well 
trained  in  the  European-type  schools 
and  methods  adopted  after  1886, 
George  C.  Marshall,  Dwight  D.  Eisen- 
hower, Omar  N.  Bradley,  and  many 
able  seamen  and  airmen  were  a  team 
whose  collective  judgments  were  ac- 
cepted by  the  Commander  in  Chief, 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt.  After  the  war 
they  were  the  most  influential  group 
of  professional  soldiers  in  our  his- 
tory. In  the  Second  World  War  they 
used  our  massive  power  for  political 
goals  which  ranged  from  Woodrow 
Wilson's  "the  world  must  be  made 
(an  active  verb)  safe  for  democracy" 
to  "unconditional  surrender."  In  bet- 
ting on  the  Italian  infantryman  Giulio 
Douhet's  vision  of  air  power  as  the 


decisive  arm  and  on  the  German  phys- 
icist Albert  Einstein's  vision  of  nuclear 
fission,  the  Anglo-American  Allies  de- 
cisively influenced  the  nature  and  out- 
come of  the  war  with,  to  quote  the 
former  Chief  Army  Historian  Kent 
R.  Greenfield,  "irreversible  conse- 
quences for  the  future  of  warfare 
and  strategy." 

Our  generation  is  surely  one  of 
paradigm-conflict.  The  slogans  of 
total  war  and  Victory  through  Air 
Power  have  hardened.  For  at  least 
a  decade  we  have  been  able  to  destroy 
civilization  and  perhaps  to  make  our 
planet  uninhabitable  by  our  species. 
But  since  we  live  by  our  wits,  these 
dogmas  have  been  challenged.  We 
might  have  defeated  Russia  in  1945, 
or  destroyed  China.  Russia,  and  Eu- 
rope in  1951.  Since  we  did  not,  much 
of  the  ensuing  debate  is  purely  his- 
torical. Its  most  interesting  feature 
has  been  our  ignorance  of  how  we, 
Germany,  Japan,  and  Russia  have  be- 
come great  so  quickly  by  adopting 
modern  techniques,  and  of  how  weak 
peoples  have  used  such  antiques  as 
the  poisoned  stake  so  effectively  for 
military  purposes,  not  to  mention  their 
skill  with  "hand-me-down"  or  copied 
modern  weapons  or  with  modern  bac- 
teriology. We  are  still  the  world's 
strongest  power,  but  we  have  lost  our 
traditional  invulnerability  while  the 
small  powers'  "deterrents" — including 
the  triggering  of  nuclear  war — have 
grown  correspondingly. 

These  years  can  also  be  seen  in 
eight-year  presidential  slices.  We  have 
often  been  arrogant,  but  more  often 
confused,  as  total  war's  dogmas  have 
eroded  from  overexposure,  "foreign" 
criticism,  and  the  grindstones  of  tech- 
nology. The  Truman  years  saw  the 
demobilization  of  1946 — a  phenome- 
non as  American  as  apple  pie  and  just 
as  welcome — the  beginning  of  Titoism, 
the  Cold  War,  and  service  unification 
in  1947,  Russian  nuclear  tests  and  the 
Chinese  Communist  victory  in  1949, 
and  Korea.  Although  the  key  foreign 
and  military  policy  decisions  were 
made  in  1947,  the  economic  problems 
of  retaining  military  supremacy  while 
aiding  European  and  then  world  eco- 
nomic development  still  remain.  Dr. 
Hoover    may    know    if    econometrics 


(Secretary  Robert  S.  McNamara's  tool 
for  "more  bang  for  a  buck")  "can 
do."  Militarily,  the  new  tools  for 
retaining  military  supremacy  are  now 
bringing  diminishing  returns,  although 
defenses  to  reverse  the  impact  of  air 
power  may  be  "just  around  the  cor- 
ner." 

George  F.  Kennan  saw  containment 
in  1947  as  "designed  to  confront  the 
Russians  with  unalterable  counter- 
force  at  every  point  where  they  show 
signs  of  encroaching  upon  the  inter- 
ests of  a  peaceful  and  stable  world." 
To  strain  Soviet  power  would  promote 
its  "break-up  or  .  .  .  mellowing.  .  .  . 
For  no  mystical.  Messianic  movement 
.  .  .  can  face  frustration  indefinitely 
without  eventually  adjusting  to  the 
logic  of  that  state  of  affairs.  .  .  . 
Providence,  by  providing  the  American 
people  with  this  implacable  challenge, 
has  made  .  .  .  [them]  dependent  on 
their  .  .  .  accepting  the  .  .  .  moral 
and  political  leadership  that  history 
plainly  intended  them  to  bear."  But 
in  Korea,  General  Bradley  had  to  re- 
port the  Joint  Chiefs  of  Staff  ready 
to  settle  for  "as  much  peace  as  we 
can  gain  without  appeasement." 

The  Eisenhower  years  saw  the  de- 
velopment of  thermonuclear  and  tac- 
tical nuclear  weapons,  ballistic  mis- 
siles, the  Polaris  submarine,  and  in- 
telligence satellites.  The  1953-1955 
"summit"  accords  were  accompanied 
by  alliance-cementing  and  talk  of 
"massive  retaliation."  We  might  ques- 
tion Secretary  of  State  John  Foster 
Dulles's  style,  but  it  was  what  the 
public  wanted.  Suez  and  Hungary 
were  accompanied  by  NATO's  slack- 
ening under  the  nuclear  umbrella.  The 
Kennedy-Johnsonians  talked  of  "flex- 
ible" responses  whose  tactical  burdens 
fell  on  forces  ill-prepared  for  uncon- 
ventional warfare.  The  Cuban  and 
Berlin  crises  were  followed  by  a  lim- 
ited nuclear  test  ban,  the  "hot-line," 
and  other  signs  of  Russian  "mellow- 
ing" as  their  split  with  China  widened. 
Vietnam  renewed  the  Korean  debate, 
and  produced  an  "operators'  "  consen- 
sus about  what  not  to  do  against  the 
airnik  and  peacenik  "extremists."  The 
frustration  of  our  Messianic  dreams 
may  still  force  us  into  suicidal  action, 
but  the  Secretary  of  Defense  is  now 


justifying  universal  service  in  Jamesian 
terms  to  underscore  "our  whole  pur- 
pose .  .  .  anywhere  in  the  world  where 
coercion,  or  injustice,  or  lack  of  de- 
cent opportunity  still  holds  sway."  We 
can  hope  that  the  debate  with  the 
professors  and  the  Senate  will  con- 
tinue, that  the  airniks  will  settle  for 
the  moon,  and  that  our  forces,  in- 
cluding those  which  should  have  been 
moved  from  Europe  long  since,  will 
get  a  Vietnamese  Tito  with  an  instant 
Formosa  for  our  remaining  Vietnam- 
ese loyalists.  Though  professors  do 
not  test  intentions,  one  can  recall  Ed- 
mund Burke's  dictum  that  "Magna- 
nimity in  politics  is  not  seldom  the 
truest  wisdom,  and  great  empires  and 
little  minds  "o  ill  together." 
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I  understand  that  every  year  about 
10,000  students  come  to  the  United 
States  for  studies  in  various  disciplines. 
This  was  not  always  true.  Even  as  late 
as  1940,  Munich,  Berlin,  Sorbonne, 
Oxford,  Cambridge,  and  Utrecht  were 
the  universities  to  attend.  Like  the 
nineteenth-century  American  scholar, 
ambitious  students  from  most  coun- 
tries flocked  to  either  Germany  or 
France  or  England — to  Germany  for 
natural  sciences  and  to  France  and 
England  for  humanities.  But  during 
the  Second  World  War  most  of  those 
paths  were  lost,  as  it  were,  and  now 
all  roads  seem  to  lead  to  the  United 
States. 

Several  factors  have  helped  this  pro- 
cess. The  first  nuclear  explosion  car- 
ried out  by  the  United  States  an- 
nounced to  the  world  that  her  tech- 
nology was  second  to  none.  Her  sub- 
sequent participation  in  the  recon- 
struction of  Western  Europe  and  parts 
of  Asia  proved  the  strength  and  sta- 
bility of  her  economic  system.  If 
there  were  any  doubts  about  her  lit- 
erary capabilities,  awards  of  Nobel 
prizes  to  Faulkner,  Steinbeck,  and 
Hemingway  finally  laid  them  to  rest. 
During  the  post-war  years,  when  Eu- 
rope was  still  recovering,  scholars  from 
almost  every  country  were  encouraged 
to  come  and  study  in  the  United  States. 
Impressed  by  the  libraries  and  research 
facilities  available  here,  they  carried 
stories  back  to  their  own  countries 
which  served  as  effective  advertise- 
ments for  American  higher  education. 
Also,  many  American  professors  and 
scholars,  engineers  and  advisors  have 
criss-crossed  the  Atlantic  and  Pacific 
oceans  several  times  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  each  adding  to  the  ex- 
panding image  of  America  in  foreign 
lands.  Accompanying  them,  in  addi- 
tion to  their  skill  and  friendship,  were 
the  western  movies,  paper-back  thrill- 
ers, and  Coca-Cola.  America  grew 
into  a  modern  myth.  And  more  than 
anything  else,  it  is  the  myth  of  Ameri- 
ca which  continues  to  draw  students 
of  all  kinds  of  interests  and  abilities 
to  this  country.  This  myth  has  two 
aspects — one  as  the  Chinese  see  it,  the 
other  as  the  rest  of  the  world  sees  it. 
But  common  to  both  are  certain  ele- 
ments of  puzzle,  doubt,  and  distrust. 


Let  us  follow  a  foreign  student  for 
a  few  months  from  the  time  he  em- 
barks for  the  States  in  Southampton. 
Returning  from  summer  vacations  in 
Europe  are  about  1,200  American  stu- 
dents on  the  ship — most  of  them  un- 
dergraduates. In  this  group  the  visitor 
finds  his  first  introduction  to  America. 
Impressions  formed  under  the  contin- 
gencies of  travel  cannot  be  the  best 
impressions,  but  certainly  they  are 
the  most  abiding.  The  foreign  stu- 
dent   finds    these    young    Americans 


quite  •  sociable,  but  he  misses  the 
warmth  and  informality  he  had  associ- 
ated with  Americans.  He  forgets  that 
they  may  be  excited  and  tired  after 
their  long  summer  abroad.  He  finds 
them  a  little  exclusive  and  a  little  too 
sensitive.  It  hardly  occurs  to  him  that 
being  young,  away  from  home,  and 
in  the  presence  of  other  national 
groups  may  cause  them  to  be  a  little 
diffident.  He  is  amused  by  their  en- 
thusiastic dances  and  shocked  by  the 
open  exhibition  of  intimacy  between 
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the  two  sexes.  Even  while  he  admires 
their  tenacious  fellowship  at  the  bar, 
he  is  distressed  by  the  daring  of  their 
language.  Half  disillusioned,  he  ar- 
rives in  New  York.  Two  days  there 
and  the  worst  of  suspicions  about 
America  are  confirmed.  In  such  a 
state  of  mind  he  comes  to  his  school. 

Every  college  and  university  does 
not  have  the  natural  charm  and  archi- 
tectural beauty  of  the  Duke  campus. 
But  even  here,  as  he  enters  the  dorm, 
he  finds  that  bathrooms,  like  stalls  in 
a  stable,  have  neither  a  curtain  nor  a 
door.  Pretty  soon  he  either  develops  a 
Hellenic  respect  for  bare  human  phys- 
iognomy or  decides  that  privacy  is 
the  price  that  he  must  pay  for  central- 
heating.  He  goes  to  the  classroom 
and  is  puzzled  by  the  air  of  perfect 
informality  there.  Not  only  does  the 
class  not  stand  when  the  professor  en- 
ters the  room,  but  everyone  keeps  on 
smoking  or  drinking  his  Coke  non- 
chalantly right  under  the  nose  of  the 
professor.  Some  have  the  audacity 
even  to  call  their  teacher  by  his  first 
name — if  only  outside  the  class.  After 
spending  a  month  in  this  manner, 
many  a  visitor  considers  his  educa- 
tion already  complete.  Concluding  to 
his  own  satisfaction  that  his  familiar 
attitudes  and  institutions  are  the  best, 
he  relapses  into  a  customary  cocoon. 
From  then  onward,  he  neither  needs, 
nor  can  be  given,  any  help.  A  degree 
is  all  that  he  stays  here  for. 

But  there  is  another  kind  of  foreign 
student,  one  who  is  less  provincial  and 
more  catholic.  Learning  from  his 
past  experience  that  no  two  social 
groups  can  have  the  same  historical 
experience  and  therefore  identical  sys- 
tems of  values,  he  exists,  while  keeping 
an  open  mind,  in  a  state  of  perpetual 
suspense  and  uncertainty.  Acting  on 
the  principle  of  reductio  ad  absurdum, 
he  decides  from  the  vitality  and  growth 
of  American  civilization  that  em- 
bedded somewhere  in  it  must  be  some 
sources  of  strength.  But  he  discovers 
during  his  exploration  that  most  of  the 
assumptions  and  principles  that  had 
given  stability  and  direction  to  his  own 
life  and  thought  are  irrelevant  in  his 
new  quest.  He  realizes  that  he  recog- 
nizes neither  birds  nor  trees  nor  flow- 
ers.   Even  when  he  likes  some  food, 
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he  cannot  name  it;  and  those  who 
serve  him  in  his  dining  hall  are  cer- 
tainly not  interested  in  his  educa- 
tion. Most  of  his  friends,  and  some 
of  his  teachers,  too,  take  him  for  what 
he  appears  to  be — a  mature  person 
possessed  of  all  the  skill  and  knowl- 
edge proper  to  his  age.  Little  do  they 
suspect  that  of  necessity  he  must 
undergo  a  second  childhood  in  many 
respects.  But  if  he  has  patience  and 
faith  in  the  people  around  him,  then 
help  and  sympathy  will  arrive. 

If  he  has  an  international  advisor 
like  Duke's  Mrs.  Reba.Hall,  she  will 
explain  what  a  carrel  is;  some  thought- 
ful teachers  may  interrupt  their  lecture 
to  explain  what  a  southern  plantation 
is  like  or  what  locofocoism  was — ex- 
planations superfluous  for  most  Ameri- 
can students.  If  he  is  lucky,  he  may 
find  friends  who  would  gladly  be  his 
mentors  without  being  patronizing. 
He  visits  church-communities  and 
learns  that  behind  much  of  the  flip- 
pant social  conduct  there  is  a  tough 
moral  fibre.  He  is  invited  into  homes 
where  it  dawns  on  him  that  the  girls, 
after  all,  deserve  the  social  freedom 
he  begrudges  them.  He  could  even 
envy  the  splendid  companions  and 
wonderful  mothers  that  they  make. 
Gradually  he  begins  to  sense,  too,  that 
behind  the  excessive  informality  of 
the  classroom  there  is  a  deep  respect 
for  the  individual's  personality.  Rid 
of  his  prejudices,  and  his  curiosity 
awakened,  he  is  well  on  his  way  to 
making  deeper  discoveries.  It  is  only 
the  pressure  of  academic  work  or  lack 
of  resources  or  social  opportunities 
that  can  restrain  him  now  from  finding 
new  insights  into  things  around  him. 

Bringing  as  he  does  a  detached  and 
philosophic  outlook,  the  foreign  stu- 
dent cannot  be  a  complete  liability  to 
his  host  institution  and  country. 
Through  him  it  should  be  possible 
for  his  friends  and  colleagues  to  see 
their  own  institution  in  a  fresh,  if  not 
entirely  different  way.  Even  those 
who  retire  into  their  prejudices  have 
some  use.  They  are  bound  to  generate 
an  awareness,  one  essential  for  our 
age,  of  the  fact  that  there  is  more  than 
one  form  of  civilized  living.  They 
may  even  offer  a  means  of  transvalua- 
tion.      Then    the    presence    of    these 


students  from  different  lands,  besides 
lending  a  cosmopolitan  character  to 
the  institution,  must  enrich  the  in- 
tellectual content  of  its  total  achieve- 
ment. 

Those  who  come  out  of  their  coun- 
try to  study  abroad  carry  some  serious 
responsibilities  on  their  shoulders. 
They  stand  in  a  kind  of  double  trust — 
to  their  hosts  and  to  their  own  people. 
They  must  learn  and  absorb  all  they 
can,  yet  must  not  renounce  their  own 
way  of  life,  for  that  would  only  bring 
censure  and  render  them  ineffective 
among  their  people.  But  at  the  same 
time  they  must  acquire  the  skills  and 
qualities  that  will  justify  their  studies 
and  travel  abroad.  The  individual, 
then,  must  make  his  own  choice  of 
what  he  will  accept  and  what  reject. 
However,  neither  he  who  blindly  ac- 
cepts everything,  nor  he  who  hurriedly 
rejects  everything,  is  likely  to  do  any 
good  either  to  his  people  or  to  his 
hosts.  Through  all  his  shifting  aware- 
ness and  growth  he  has  to  retain  a 
point-of-view  and  therefore  an  iden- 
tity. And  yet  he  must  not  ignore  the 
fact  that  America  represents  the  cul- 
mination of  2,000  years  of  Western 
thought  and  science,  and  that  Ameri- 
can society  represents  the  boldest  ex- 
periment in  human  relationships.  One 
who  has  caught  this  vision  will  find 
enough  strength  here  to  plough  it  back 
into  his  own  society. 

I  am  sometimes  overwhelmed  by  the 
kind  hospitality  which  I  have  received 
here.  The  warmth  and  goodwill  of 
my  friends  and  teachers  alike  have 
helped  me  discover  and  relish  the 
color  and  vitality  of  American  speech, 
the  beauty  of  her  fall  and  spring  land- 
scapes, and  the  strength  of  her  social 
institutions.  To  see  how  popular  op- 
timism here  generates  progress,  and 
progress,  in  its  turn,  generates  opti- 
mism, how  every  great  measure  cre- 
ates its  own  reaction  which  balances 
and  wards  off  excesses,  is  to  be  a  wit- 
ness to  a  glorious  historical  process. 
Not  the  least  of  the  various  discoveries 
is  the  fact  that  the  American  people 
who  have  the  most  fantastic  dreams 
have  also  the  will  and  ability  to  realize 
them.  And  in  this  comforting  knowl- 
edge lies  an  assurance  for  the  rest  of 
mankind  too. 


Saras' 
One  of  400  students  and  : 


And  How  L 


Perhaps  deceived  in  part  by  the  lo- 
cation of  Duke,  many  people  fail 
to  recognize  the  international  element 
that  flavors  the  University  community 
each  year.  During  the  1965-66  aca- 
demic year  approximately  400  students 
and  staff  members  made  up  the  inter- 
national  contingent    at   Duke,   repre- 
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Duke  Help: 


senting  sixty-five  nations  of  the  world. 
In  sheer  numbers  Canadians  domi- 
nated the  national  groups  with  sixtv- 
three  students  and  staff  members  while 
Taiwan,  England,  Germany,  India,  and 
Pakistan  followed  respectively. 

The  students,  who  for  the  most  part 
are  completing  graduate  studies,  and 


the  foreign  staff  members  study,  re- 
search, teach,  and  reside  in  Durham 
under  the  auspices  of  a  sponsoring 
agency  or  government.  A  student 
might  be  sponsored  by  AID  ( Agency 
for  International  Development)  or  any 
one  of  a  number  of  international  edu- 
cational organizations;  or,  as  is  the 
case  for  a  limited  number,  he  could 
conceivably  study  and  travel  under 
the  auspices  of  his  own  government. 

Whatever  their  nationality,  their  di- 
vergent political,  economic,  social — 
even  culinary — leanings,  the  interna- 
tional residents  at  Duke,  or  for  that 
matter  on  any  American  university  or 
college  campus,  share  a  common 
plight.  They  have  been  thrust — 
though  presumably  of  their  own  voli- 
tion— into  novel,  and  in  many  in- 
stances difficult,  cultural  surroundings. 
Hardships  they  encounter  in  adjust- 
ment must  remain  secondary  to  the 
consuming  task  at  hand,  whether  it  be 
specifically  study,  research,  or  teach- 
ing. 

Primarily  for  this  reason  some  form 
of  acceptance  or  conciliation  must  be 
achieved  by  the  foreign  resident  early 
in  his  stay  at  Duke.  Left  to  his  own 
devices  the  foreign  national  might 
eventually  grasp  the  peculiarities  of 
the  American-Southern-Durham  idiom, 
the  labyrinths  of  the  cafeteria  system, 
and  the  new  forms  of  social  accep- 
tance; but  it  would  be  difficult  to 
measure  the  disenchantment  that  each 
would  carry  to  his  country  as  the 
result  of  a  few  petty,  and  in  most 
cases  avoidable,  misunderstandings. 

The  formidable  task  of  aiding  the 
foreigner  (especially  the  student)  in 
attaining  an  integration  of  sorts  into 
his  temporary  cultural  environment 
and  also  helping  him  enjoy  his  stay 
on  the  campus  is  the  assignment  of  the 
International  Office  headed  by  Mrs. 
Reba  Hall.  Mrs.  Hall  and  her  col- 
leagues, Mr.  Robert  Hyatt  and  Mrs. 
Helen  Tull,  attempt  to  make  the  hack- 
neyed "home  away  from  home"  true 
for  Duke's  foreign  nationals. 

International  House  proper  was 
once  an  administrative  residence 
house  rather  than  an  international 
meeting  establishment.  The  Interna- 
tional   Office    moved    into    the    two- 


story  building  on  Campus  (Myrtle) 
Drive  in  November,  1964  (and  there 
is  already  a  drastic  shortage  of  space). 
The  house  has  offices  and  meeting 
rooms  downstairs  as  well  as  complete 
kitchen  facilities  in  which  delegations 
from  various  nations  can  prepare  their 
native  dishes  for  dinners  and  parties. 
Two  graduate  students  who  work  with 
the  office  staff  live  upstairs.  Contrary 
to  popular  belief  the  house  is  not  a 
general  residence  hall  (room  can  be 
provided  only  for  one  or  two  transient 
guests). 

After  a  foreign  applicant  is  ac- 
cepted by  the  Admissions  Office  at 
Duke,  Mrs.  Hall  writes  a  personal 
letter  of  welcome  to  the  individual. 
In  this  letter  she  informs  him  of  the 
services  offered  by  the  office  and  of 
the  schedule  of  the  Orientation  Pro- 
gram held  for  new  foreign  students  in 
September. 

When  the  student  arrives  in  the 
United  States  (usually  entirely  dis- 
oriented, unless  he  is  English,  Canadi- 
an, or  of  some  related  background), 
he  is  met  at  his  port-of-entry  by  a 
member  of  the  nonprofit  International 
Student  Service  which  provides  any 
assistance  in  customs,  temporary 
housing,  travel,  and  other  general  in- 
formation requested  by  the  student 
that  might  make  his  journey  to  his 
terminal  destination  less  burdensome. 
This  service,  free  for  the  asking,  is  an 
invaluable  aid  to  the  foreign  student 
during  his  initial  hours  on  American 
soil,  especially  if  this  is  his  first  trip 
to  the  country  and  if  he  has  any 
idiomatic  English  difficulties. 

If  the  foreign  student  has  supplied 
Mrs.  Hall's  office  with  the  necessary 
information,  his  arrival  in  Durham 
can  be  anticipated  and  arrangements 
can  be  made  to  have  him  met  at  the 
time  of  arrival  by  a  fellow  country- 
man who  is  already  familiar  with  the 
vicinity.  The  rationale  behind  this 
first  physical  acquaintance  with  the 
University  through  a  fellow  country- 
man is  simply  that  the  new  arrival — 
tired,  lonely,  even  homesick  after  his 
journey — will  hopefully  feel  more  at 
ease  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case. 
After  this  inaugural  meeting  between 
compatriots,  no  effort  is  made  to  sep- 
arate   the    students    according   to   na- 
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tionality;  in  fact,  the  International 
Office  would  rather  encourage  the  op- 
posite at  their  sponsored  affairs. 

Just  before  classes  begin  each  fall, 
the  International  Office  holds  an  in- 
formal orientation  program  for  the 
new  foreign  students  who  will  be 
attending  Duke  that  year.  A  stu- 
dent organization  aptly  designated 
People-to-People,  which  is  a  sub-com- 
mittee of  the  Student  Union,  plays  an 
active  role  in  this  program.  This  same 
body  prepares  a  booklet  each  year  for 
distribution  to  foreign  students  that 
outlines  campus  life  and  facilities  and 
also  contains  a  "how-to"  description  to 
aid  in  understanding  the  rules  and  reg- 
ulations that  shroud  the  multitude  of 
United  States  Immigration  and  Nat- 
uralization Service  forms.  During  the 
orientation  period  the  student  is  in- 
troduced to  faculty  members  of  the 
department  in  which  he  will  be  study- 
ing and  is  given  tours  of  the  Univer- 
sity facilities — the  Library,  the  Hos- 
pital, the  Chapel,  the  Union,  etc. 
The  group  is  greeted  by  President 
Knight  and  the  mayor  of  Durham,  and 
is  entertained  by  various  local  groups 
— the  Rotary  Club,  the  Kiwanis  Club, 
the  Woman's  Club,  and  the  YWCA. 
One  of  the  most  popular  features  of 
this  program  has  proven  to  be  visits 
of  small  groups  into  faculty  homes. 

Many  of  the  questions  and  prob- 
lems encountered  throughout  the  year 
by  the  International  Office  are  handled 
on  a  referral  basis;  that  is,  the  office 
usually  will  know  where  to  send  the 
student  for  assistance  with  a  particu- 
lar problem.  The  office  staff  spends 
a  goodlv  portion  of  its  time  each  year 
filling  out  the  innumerable  reports 
that  are  required  by  the  Immigration 
Service,  the  student-sponsoring  agen- 
cies, and  foreign  governments. 

During  the  first  bewildering  days  at 
the  University,  the  foreign  student  and 
staff  member  are  introduced  to  sev- 
eral of  the  campus  organizations  which 
deal  in  some  way  with  their  unique 
situation.  The  most  important  of 
these  organizations  is  the  International 
Club  which  solicits  for  membership 
among  foreigners  and  Americans  alike 
— undergraduates,  graduate  students, 
and  staff  members.  The  yearly  dues 
for  the  club,  which  has  a  hard-core 


membership  of  150  persons,  is  a  nom- 
inal $1.00  per  person  per  year.  The 
International  Office  in  this  case  is  the 
"power  behind  the  throne"  which  sub- 
sidizes, with  some  financial  assistance 
from  the  student  government  associa- 
tions and  the  Student  Union,  the  re- 
maining costs  from  its  budget.  Sur- 
prisingly, the  club  has  more  Ameri- 
can members  than  it  does  foreign  par- 
ticipants. In  fact,  the  president  for 
the  1966-67  academic  year  is  an 
American  graduate  student  who  be- 
came interested  in  the  activities  of  the 
club  through  his  German  roommate. 

The  activities  sponsored  by  the  In- 
ternational Club  are  extensive;  this 
summer  alone,  four  field  trips  to  vari- 
ous locations  in  North  Carolina  have 
been  planned — to  Beaufort,  Hanging 
Rock,  Kerr  Lake,  and  Cherokee.  Ac- 
tivity does  not  decrease  appreciably 
during  the  summer  months  because, 
while  some  foreign  students  will  travel 
and  work  within  the  United  States,  few 
actually  return  to  their  native  countries 
during  the  vacation  period,  especially 
when  they  live  as  far  away  as  Japan, 
India,  or  Pakistan. 

The  most  prominent  social  events 
sponsored  by  the  club  during  the 
academic  year  are  the  weekly  open 
houses  held  every  Sunday  afternoon 
at  the  International  House.  On  these 
occasions  from  25-100  persons  crowd 
into  the  inadequate  meeting  room  fa- 
cilities in  the  house  for  games,  con- 
versation, music,  and  frequent  special 
talks  and  programs.  Refreshments  for 
Sunday  open  houses  are  often  pro- 
vided by  interested  groups  in  the  Dur- 
ham community — local  service  clubs, 
church  women's  groups,  and  campus 
student  organizations.  The  community 
recently  cooperated  with  the  club  in 
accumulating  grocery  store  stamps  for 
the  purchase  of  a  stereo  record  player 
for  International  House.  The  club  is 
now  saving  food  stamps  for  records 
and  perhaps  a  TV  set. 

Aside  from  the  open  houses,  the 
club  sponsors  periodic  gym  parties  on 
East  Campus  and  the  celebration  by 
all  of  certain  national  holidays  ob- 
served by  different  national  groups.  A 
memorable  occasion  during  the  last 
year  was  the  International  Cultural 
Evening — a  presentation  of  songs  and 


dances  typical  of  various  countries. 
Representatives  from  WUNC-TV  in 
Chapel  Hill  were  on  hand  and  later 
recorded  selected  portions  of  the  pro- 
gram which  were  televised  on  Chan- 
nel 4. 

Though  the  International  Club  is 
the  focal  point  for  most  organized 
foreign  student  and  staff  activities 
throughout  the  year,  other  groups 
sponsor  their  own  internationally- 
oriented  programs.  The  Host  Family 
Program,  headed  by  Mrs.  Martha 
Fairbank,  arranges  for  a  Durham  host 
family  for  any  foreign  student  who  has 
expressed  an  interest  and  desire  to 
participate  in  such  a  program.  The 
host  family  usually  contacts  his  adopt- 
ed student  at  least  once  a  month 
throughout  the  year  by  invitation  to 
family  dinners,  celebration  of  various 
national  holidays,  sightseeing  trips, 
attendance  at  cultural  activities,  or 
just  by  a  friendly  telephone  call.  Cam- 
pus Club,  the  Duke  faculty  wives 
group,  participates  independently  and 
contributes  indirectly  to  the  interna- 
tional program  by  offering  a  class  in 
conversational  English  for  foreign 
wives.  A  group  of  local  women  help 
in  the  orientation  of  foreign  wives 
through  morning  coffees  held  in  pri- 
vate homes  and  field  trips  to  local 
points  of  interest.  This  International 
Wives  Group  is  unique  in  that  it  en- 
courages the  women  to  include  chil- 
dren in  its  activities. 

The  International  Office,  the  Inter- 
national Club,  the  Host  Family  Pro- 
gram, the  Conversational  English 
Class,  the  International  Wives  Group, 
the  Student  Union,  student  govern- 
ments, People-to-People — each  of 
these  organizations  contributes  in  its 
own  way  to  the  end  that  foreign  stu- 
dents and  staff  at  Duke  University 
may  never  feel  that  they  are  not  a  wel- 
come addition  and  valuable  asset  to 
the  University  community.  There  is, 
surely,  some  transitory  disenchantment 
among  foreigners  at  Duke;  but  for  the 
most  part,  thanks  especially  to  the 
efforts  of  interested  members  of  the 
community,  these  people  return  to 
their  native  lands  with  the  well- 
deserved  feeling  that  they  have  shared 
in  the  life  of  the  University  during 
their  stay.  — by  Joe  Williamson 
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TAe  movement  in  fencing  is  fast  and  occurs  on  a  narrow  strip  that  is  only  six  feet  wide  and  approximately  forty  feet  long. 


FAST  AND  FURIOUS 


Fencing  is  often  viewed  from  two 
extremes.  It  is  either  romanticized 
or  maligned.  Some  people  think  of 
it  as  being  the  last  remnant  of  the 
duel  and  therefore  associate  it  with  the 
Sir  Walter  Scott  epics  of  their  child- 
hood. Others  think  of  fencing  as  a 
sport  conducted  in  physical  education 
classes  at  women's  colleges.    It  is  true 


that  fencing  is  a  remnant  of  the  duel. 
So  is  boxing.  It  is  also  true  that 
fencing  is  popular  in  women's  colleges. 
So  is  basketball.  In  actuality,  fencing 
is  a  highly  competitive  sport  that  re- 
quires a  great  amount  of  physical  and 
mental  discipline  as  well  as  endurance. 
This  fact  was  apparent  last  semester 
when  Duke  was  host  to  the  Twenty- 


second  Annual  National  Collegiate 
Athletic  Association  Fencing  Cham- 
pionship. 

One  visitor  among  the  eighty-two 
entrants  representing  thirty-six  schools 
stated  that  he  had  lost  as  much  as 
seventeen  pounds  in  a  two-day  tourna- 
ment. He  weighed  only  156  pounds 
when   he   made   the   statement.     The 
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The  reel  in  the  foreground  contains  electric  wire  which  is  connected  to  the  fencer  by  a  body  cord  which  goes  up  his  back 
and  down  the  sleeve  of  his  jacket  and  is  connected  with  the  foil  or  epee.  In  bouts  with  these  weapons,  points  are  tabu- 
lated electrically.     Although  the  apparatus  looks  as  if  it  might  be  a  hindrance,  fencers  quickly  become  accustomed  to  it. 
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The  electric  wire  is  plugged  into  a  socket  in  the  bell  of  the 
weapon — in  this  case  an  epee.  The  tournament  armorer  is 
checking  the  working  condition  of  the  above  connection. 


Dan  Ligon,  number  two  epee  man  for  Duke,  is  shown  be- 
tween scoring  lights  which  are  mainly  for  spectator  pur- 
poses.     The  light  flashes   when  a  fencer  is  scored  upon. 


coach  of  one  of  the  visiting  teams  said 
that  the  last  time  he  won  the  NCAA 
championship  his  three-man  team  lost 
a  total  of  forty-eight  pounds  in  two 
days  of  fencing.  But  he  felt  that  the 
weight  loss  was  more  the  result  of 
nervous  energy.  '"The  mental  strain," 
he  said,  "is  more  demanding  than  the 
physical  exercise." 

The  two-day  championship  meet, 
held  for  the  first  time  in  the  South- 
east, consisted  the  first  day  of  pool 
elimination  bouts  to  determine  indi- 
vidual champions.  The  team  cham- 
pionship was  decided  the  second  day. 

New  York  University  took  most  of 
the  honors.  The  Violets  won  the 
team  championship  as  well  as  two  of 
the  three  individual  titles. 

Duke,  where  fencing  is  only  a  three- 
year-old  sport,  did  not  place  in  the 
championship  meet  against  the  strong 


teams  from  the  North  and  Midwest. 
But  after  compiling  a  9-0  record  in  the 
Southeastern  District  Conference  last 
year,  Coach  John  LeBar  is  already 
looking  forward  to  next  year's  com- 
petition. "We  should  be  stronger,"  he 
said.  "We  didn't  lose  any  men  through 
graduation."  In  addition,  such  teams 
as  New  York  University,  Navy,  and 
Wisconsin  have  been  added  to  the 
schedule. 

Playing  host  to  a  national  cham- 
pionship meet  and  keeping  confusion 
to  a  minimum  as  hundreds  of  separate 
bouts  are  conducted  is  not  an  easy 
task.  The  job  went  to  Dave  Evans, 
a  local  banker  who  introduced  fencing 
at  Duke,  and  to  Coach  LeBar.  Judg- 
ing from  remarks  made  by  visiting 
coaches  and  fencers,  they  did  a  re- 
markable job. 


Ligon,  fencing  epee,  seen  parrying  a 
lunge  by  his  opponent.  All-Conference, 
he  was  the  last  Duke  man  eliminated. 
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Istovan  Danosi,  former  Hungarian  Olympic  Team  Coach  now  at  Wayne  State,  acts  as  director  in  sabre  bout.  Points  in  sabre 
are  called  by  four  judges,  two  for  each  man,  rather  than  electrically.   He  is  asking  a  judge  if  he  saw  a  touch  above  the  waist. 


The  sabre  championship  was  won  by  Paul  Apostol,  right,  of 
NYU.    He  practices  an  attack  while  his  opponent  parries. 
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Not  everyone  can  win.     John  Tocks,  who  fences  foil  for 
the  University  of  Illinois,  shows  the  dejection  of  the  losers. 


News 
of 


^  Alumni 


A  preliminary  report  on  the  1965-66 
Loyalty  Fund  Campaign  has  re- 
vealed that  it  was  the  most  successful 
campaign  in  the  history  of  the  annual 
giving  fund.  Over  15,000  donors  con- 
tributed over  $675,000  to  surpass  the 
record  goal  set  by  the  National  Coun- 
cil. A  final  report  showing  a  complete 
breakdown  of  total  amount  and  do- 
nors is  in  preparation  and  will  be 
published  in  the  News  Register  in 
September. 

The  1965-66  goal  of  $675,000  was 
the  first  stage  in  a  three-stage  goal 
of  $1,000,000  established  last  year  by 
the  National  Council.  The  1966-67 
goal  is  $800,000.  The  final  stage  will 
be  reached  in  1967-68. 

The  increase  in  Loyalty  Fund  goals 
was  necessitated  by  an  increased  need 
for  funds  for  current  operating  ex- 
penses— especially  in  light  of  an  ex- 
panded physical  plant  which  will  re- 
sult from  the  University's  Fifth  Decade 
program. 

Family  Reunion 

It  was  like  Old  Home  Week  this 
past  commencement  for  six  parents 
who  were  on  campus  to  see  their 
children  graduate.  The  parents,  all 
three  sets  of  them,  are  related  to  each 
other.  In  addition,  the  six  individuals 
met  their  marriage  partners  while  at- 
tending Duke  University. 

On  campus  were:  Elizabeth  Shack- 
ford  Matthews  '43  and  her  husband 
W.  Sidney  Matthews  '42,  MD  '44; 
Allen  S.  Johnson  '40  and  his  wife 
Billie  Hedrick  Johnson  '40;  and  Vir- 
ginia Johnson  Shackford  '36  and  Jo- 
seph T.  Shackford  '34,  BD  '43.    Each 


set  of  parents  had  a  child  in  the  Class 
of  1966:  Walter  S.  Matthews,  III; 
Judith  H.  Johnson;  and  Jay  Hilliard 
Shackford. 

Commencement  at  many  colleges 
and  universities  is  often  referred  to — 
sometimes  wishfully — as  a  "family 
affair."    For  these  people  it  really  was. 

Football  Events 

The  following  activities  are  already 
being  arranged  by  alumni  in  conjunc- 
tion with  football  games  this  fall: 

September  24 — Duke  vs.  Pitts- 
burgh: The  Western  Pennsylvania 
Duke  Alumni  Association  will  sponsor 
an  open  house  immediately  following 
the  game  in  the  Laurel  Lounge  of  the 
Hotel  Webster  Hall  in  Pittsburgh. 
G.  Edward  McLellan  '56,  1529  Jen- 
kins Drive,  Bridgeville,  Pennsylvania, 
is  chairman. 

October  8 — Duke  vs.  Maryland: 
The  Greater  Washington  Duke  Alum- 
ni Association  has  announced  that  the 
Washingtonian  Motel  and  Country 
Club  in  Gaithersburg,  Maryland,  will 
be  headquarters  for  Duke  alumni  and 
friends  when  Duke  plays  Maryland  at 
College  Park.  A  brunch  at  the  Wash- 
ingtonian, chartered  busses  to  and 
from  the  game,  and  a  post-game  open 
house  are  planned.  Richard  A.  Se- 
bastian, Jr.,  '56  is  chairman. 

November  5 — Duke  vs.  Navy:  The 
Baltimore  Duke  Alumni  Association 
will  sponsor  an  open  house  immedi- 
ately following  the  game.  Further 
plans  will  be  announced. 

November  12 — Duke  vs.  Notre 
Dame:  A  committee  of  South  Bend 
alumni,  chaired  by  Mrs.  Carolyn  H. 


Yarger  '32,  has  arranged  a  post-game 
open  house  at  the  Associates  Invest- 
ment Company  (located  approximately 
four  and  one-half  miles  from  the 
stadium),  plenty  of  parking  available. 
October  29 — Duke  vs.  Georgia  Tech 
— Homecoming:  Traditional  Home 
coming  Weekend  activities  will  in- 
clude the  show  and  pep  rally  on  Friday 
evening,  October  28,  in  the  Duke  In- 
door Stadium;  fraternity  and  house 
displays  on  the  West  Campus  on  Fri- 
day and  Saturday;  the  Annual  Alumni 
Barbecue  beginning  at  11:30  a.m.  on 
Saturday,  October  29,  in  the  Duke  In- 
door Stadium;  and,  of  course,  the 
football  game  with  Georgia  Tech. 

Jokes  and  Haircuts 

He  probably  has  cut  the  hair  of 
more  Duke  alumni  than  any  other 
alumnus  in  the  University's  history. 
He  gets  them  every  day.  And  if  they 
are  not  already  alumni  then  they  soon 
will  be.  The  man  is  Loy  A.  Nash  '29, 
whose  place  of  business  is  the  Duke 
University  Barber  Shop. 

Mr.  Nash  has  recently  had  a  book 
published  by  the  Vantage  Press,  a  book 
of  humor  which  contains  jokes  and 
anecdotes  he  has  collected  over  the 
years  as  a  barber  at  Duke. 

Actually,  Mr.  Nash  was  a  barber 
long  before  1933,  the  year  he  de- 
cided to  work  regularly  behind  a  chair 
in  the  University's  shop.  He  cut 
hair  to  put  himself  through  a  church- 
operated  high  school  in  Rutherford 
County,  North  Carolina.  "I  used  to 
get  up  early  and  carry  a  set  of  tools 
given  to  me  by  my  brother.  I  caught 
the  train  into  Rutherfordton  on  Sat- 
urdays and  worked  in  a  barbershop." 

He  went  to  Wingate,  a  junior  col- 
lege, after  high  school,  then  to  Duke. 
He  continued  to  use  his  barber  tools 
to  put  himself  through. 

After  graduation  he  went  back  to 
Rutherford  County  for  three  years, 
during  which  time  he  was  principal  of 
the  school  at  Union  Mills.  But  the 
depression  made  pay  checks  scarce, 
and  Mr.  Nash  returned  to  Duke  to 
work  on  his  master's  degree.  He  soon 
decided  that  he  had  rather  be  behind 
the  barber's  chair.  And  that's  where 
he  has  been. 
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CLASS  NOTES 


Charlotte  Corbin  '35,  Class  Notes  Editor 


HALF  CENTURY  CLUB 

NEXT  REUNION 
COMMENCEMENT  1967 

L.  L.  Ivey  '15,  President,  202  East 
Park  Drive,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

Reuben  O.  Everett  l  '06  and  Mrs. 
Everett,  attorneys  of  Durham,  celebrated 
their  40th  wedding  anniversary  in  June. 
Their  son  is  Robinson  O.  Everett  ll.m. 
'59,  also  of  Durham. 

Ural  N.  Hoffman  '07  writes  that  he 
and  Mrs.  Hoffman,  who  were  married  52 
years  on  April  20,  are  living  at  Judson 
Park  retirement  home  in  Zenith,  Wash. 

Cyrus  Q.  Stewart  '07,  a  member  of 
the  law  firm  of  Stewart  &  Stewart,  Fort 
Myers,  Fla.,  attended  the  reunion  activi- 
ties on  the  campus  during  Commence- 
ment. 

E.  Ralph  Paris  '14,  l  '17  has  retired 
from  his  position  as  division  manager 
of  the  Atlanta  Casket  Company.  He  will 
continue  to  make  his  home  in  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

The  directors  of  the  Foundation  of 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  at  Char- 
lotte have  named  B.  W.  Barnard  '15, 
a.m.  '16  as  full-time  executive  director  to 
run  their  fund-raising  activities.  Mr. 
Barnard  retired  on  May  31  from  the 
American  Credit  Corporation  and  he  will 
assume  his  new  position  on  September  1. 

Hugh  G.  Isley  '15,  vice  president,  sales 
consultant,  former  director  and  former 
sales  manager  for  Carolina  Power  & 
Light  Company,  retired  on  July  1  after 
more  than  47  years  with  the  company. 
He  makes  his  home  in  Raleigh. 

/I  I  The  honorary  degree  of  Doc- 
^^  V-/  tor  of  Humane  Letters  was 
awarded  Estelle  Warlick  Hillman 
(Mr.  E.  L.)  by  Ewha  University  at 
Seoul,  Korea,  in  June.  A  resident  of 
Durham,  Mrs.  Hillman  is  a  member  of 
the   American   board   of  the   University, 
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the    world's    largest    women's    university 
with  over  9,000  students. 

Vera  Carr  Twaddell  (Mrs.  W.  P.) 
has  closed  Twaddell  School,  a  private 
elementary  school  of  Durham  which  she 
had  operated  for  32  years,  but  she  will 
continue  her  music  classes. 

,_    ,—  NEXT  REUNION:  1967 

/  /  Thomas  C.  Kirkman,  Presi- 
Lmt  j— i  dent,  902  Sunset  Drive,  High 
Point,  North  Carolina. 

Elizabeth  Anderson  Persons  (Mrs. 
W.  S.,  Jr.)  (a.m.  '28),  Director  of  Ad- 
missions for  the  Woman's  College,  was 
one  of  four  honored  as  "Distinguished 
Alumna  of  Peace  College."  She  was 
named  for  her  outstanding  contributions 
to  education. 

Richard  E.  Thigpen,  Sr.  (l  '22), 
senior  partner  of  the  Charlotte,  N.  C, 
law  firm  of  Thigpen  and  Hines,  has  been 
named  by  the  College  of  Bishops  of  the 
Southeastern  Methodist  Jurisdiction  to 
membership  on  the  Council  of  World 
Service  and  Finance  of  The  Methodist 
Church.  The  Council  is  a  national  body 
administering  the  fiscal  policy  and  pro- 
gram of  the  Church  under  regulations  of 
its  governing  body,  The  Quadrennial 
General  Conference.  Mrs.  Thigpen  is 
the  former  Dorathy  Dotger  '23. 

^    —  NEXT  REUNION:  1967 

/  '^  Edwin  P.  Gibson,  Vice  Presi- 
£*  ^/  dent,  Route  1,  Laurel  Hill, 
North  Carolina. 

W.  Jasper  Smith,  business  manager  of 
North  Carolina  Wesleyan  College  in 
Rocky  Mount,  was  cited  as  "Layman  of 
the  Year"  by  the  North  Carolina  Con- 
ference of  the  Methodist  Church  at  its 
June  meeting. 

/_        •         [NEXT  REUNION:  1967 

J  /  I  Dr.  Edgar  B.  Fisher,  Presi- 
Lmi  X  dent,  605  East  10th  Street, 
Greenville,  North  Carolina. 


Jesse  Sanderson,  who  has  been  super- 
intendent of  the  Raleigh,  N.  C,  schools 
for  24  years,  retired  at  the  end  of  July. 

The  new  women's  hall  at  Methodist 
College  in  Fayetteville,  N.  C,  has  been 
named  Weaver  Hall  in  honor  of  L.  Stacy 
Weaver,  president  of  the  college. 
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NEXT  REUNION:  1971 

Dr.    Julian   P.    Boyd    (a.m. 

'26),  professor  of  history  at 
Princeton  University  and  editor  of  "The 
Papers  of  Thomas  Jefferson,"  received 
the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Hu- 
mane Letters  at  Lehigh  University's  re- 
cent Centennial  Year  Commencement  ex- 
ercises. 

Fred  T.  Wiggins,  vice  president — com- 
mercial for  U.  S.  Steel's  Universal  Atlas 
Cement  Division,  retired  on  May  3 1  after 
40  years  of  service  with  the  corporation. 

_  NEXT  REUNION:  1971 

/  Vt    R.  Marshall  Helms,  a  pro- 

jL^  \J  fessor  of  physics  at  East 
Carolina  College,  Greenville,  has  been 
elected  to  a  three-year  term  on  the  execu- 
tive committee  of  the  North  Carolina 
Academy   of  Science. 

_      _  NEXT  REUNION:  1970 

"l  I  I  In  June  Alyse  Smith  Coo- 
_y  \s  per  (Mrs.  Wilbur  N.)  of 
Burlingfton,  N.  C,  graduated  cum  laude 
from  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
at  Greensboro  with  a  Bachelor  of  Music 
degree  in  theory  and  music  composition. 
She  was  also  initiated  into  Pi  Kappa 
Lambda,  national  fraternity  for  high  scho- 
lastic musicians. 

_     _  NEXT  REUNION:  1969 

'^  >^  As  State  Commissioner  of 
^/  ^y  Juvenile  Corrections,  Blaine 
M.  Madison  a.m.  (m.ed.  '39)  of  Raleigh, 
is  "an  educator  whose  life  has  been  dedi- 
cated to  the  betterment  and  enrichment 
of  thousands  of  North  Carolina's  juve- 


The  Duke  Chapel  while  still  under  construction 
It  looks  even  larger  without  the  pews 
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nile   delinquents."     His   wife   teaches   in 
the  Raleigh  city  school  system. 

MNEXT  REUNION:  1969 
William  C.  Askew  a.m. 
(ph.d.  '36)  and  Mrs.  Askew 
will  be  in  London  for  a  year  with  a 
group  of  Colgate  University  students.  Dr. 
Askew  is  head  of  the  history  department 
at  Colgate. 

A.  G.  Odell,  Jr.,  of  Charlotte  was 
one  of  four  North  Carolinians  to  receive 
the  North  Carolina  Award  from  Gov- 
ernor Moore  on  May  31.  Winner  of  the 
Fine  Arts  Award,  he  was  honored  as  an 
"architect  of  first  rank."  Last  year  Presi- 
dent Johnson  appointed  him  to  the  White 
House   Conference    on   Natural    Beauty. 

,-%     — .  NEXT  REUNION:  1969 

^\  |  Dr.  C.  Nash  Herndon,  pro- 
^S  ^  fessor  and  chairman  of  the 
Department  of  Preventive  Medicine  and 
Genetics  at  the  Bowman  Gray  School  of 
Medicine,  has  also  been  made  associate 
dean  for  research  development. 

,~      S"  NEXT  REUNION:  1969 

^\  y\  Dr.  John  T.  Caldwell  a.m., 
«^/  V-/  chancellor  of  N.  C.  State 
University  at  Raleigh,  is  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  Educational  Test- 
ing Service  for  1966-1967. 

r\    — j  NEXT  REUNION:  1968 

-^  /  Jerome  S.  Bruner,  director 
^/  /  of  Harvard  University's  Cen- 
ter for  Cognitive  Studies,  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  was  the  speaker  at  the  commence- 
ment for  undergraduate  colleges  of  the 
University  of  Cincinnati  in  June. 

George  D.  Davis  of  Greensboro, 
N.  C,  and  George  P.  Clark  '45  of  High 
Point,  life  underwriters  for  Connecticut 
Mutual  and  New  England  Mutual  respec- 
tively, have  qualified  for  the  Million 
Dollar  Round  Table  by  selling  at  least 
one  million  dollars  in  paid  life  insurance 
for  two  consecutive  years. 

sy    f^>  NEXT  REUNION:  1968 

■^  V£  Elizabeth  Woolfolk  Wright 
«_X  V-J  (Mrs.  Harold  W.)  is  presi- 
dent of  the  Evanston,  111.,  P.T.A.  Council 
for  1966-1967. 


NEXT  REUNION:  1968 
J.  Braxton  Craven,  Jr.,  of 


39 

^/  *S  Morganton,  N.  C,  a  former 
North  Carolina  Superior  Court  judge  and 
a  U.  S.  District  judge,  was  nominated  as 
a   judge   on   the    U.    S.    Fourth    Circuit 
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Court  of  Appeals  by  President  Johnson 
and  took  the  oath  of  office  early  in  July. 
The  Fourth  Circuit  meets  in  Richmond, 
Va.,  and  handles  cases  arising  in  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  Virginia,  West 
Virginia  and  Maryland.  A  graduate  of 
Harvard  Law  School,  Judge  Craven  is 
married  and  has  three  children. 

/    ~  NEXT  REUNION:  1968 

/  I  I  I  Alona  E.  Evans  (ph.d.  '45) 
JLV-/  has  been  named  Elizabeth 
Kimball  Kendall  Professor  of  Political 
Science  at  Wellesley  College,  where  she 
is  chairman  of  the  Department  of  Po- 
litical Science.  Professor  Evans  is  also 
president  of  the  New  England  Political 
Science  Association,  chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Legal  Problems  of  Asylum 
of  the  International  Law  Association, 
and  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council 
of  the  American  Society  of  Interna- 
tional Law. 

/  ^  NEXT  REUNION:  1972 

/  I     I        Robert    J.    Atwell    (m.d. 

J-  -L  '44 ) ,  former  chief  of  medical 
service  at  the  Ohio  Tuberculosis  Hos- 
pital, has  been  named  director  of  the 
new  School  of  Allied  Medical  Services 
in  the  Ohio  State  University  College  of 
Medicine.  He  has  been  associate  pro- 
fessor of  medicine  at  Ohio  State  since 
1957  and  a  member  of  the  faculty  since 
1951. 

Harold  W.  Cruickshank  is  associated 
with  the  Long  Island  office  of  Cushman 
&  Wakefield,  Inc.,  at  Mineola. 

John  O.  Eidson  ph.d.,  Dean  of  the 
College  of  Arts  and  Sciences  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Georgia,  has  been  elected 
President  of  the  Southeastern  American 
Studies  Association  for  the  two-year 
period  1966-1968.  At  the  same  time 
Claud  B.  Green  ph.d.  '53,  Professor 
of  English  at  Clemson  University,  was 
elected  Vice-President. 

Dorothy  Saville  Galt  and  John  G. 
Galt  m.e.  '42  are  living  in  Cocoa  Beach, 
Fla.,  and  he  is  in  the  Guided  Missile 
Range  Division  of  Pan  American. 

George  Kelcec  m.e.  has  been  with 
Jersey  Central  Power  &  Light  Company- 
New  Jersey  Power  &  Light  Company  for 
25  years.  Currently  he  is  manager  of 
generating  stations  at  the  utilities'  general 
office  in  Morristown.  He  is  married  and 
has  one  son. 

•  /_  SILVER  ANNIVERSARY:  1967 

/I      )    Charles  L.  Steel,  III,  Presi- 
X.Zmi     dent,    1409    Dollar    Avenue, 
Durham,  North  Carolina. 


Werner  C.  Brown,  who  has  been 
general  manager  of  the  polymers  depart- 
ment of  Hercules  Powder  Company  since 
1960,  was  elected  a  vice  president  and 
member  of  the  executive  committee  in 
March.  Mrs.  Brown  is  the  former  Maude 
Bulluck. 

A  letter  from  Beatrice  Mellon 
Cooper  (Mrs.  Nathan)  says  that  she, 
her  husband  and  two  daughters  live  in 
Los  Angeles.  Mr.  Cooper  is  a  psycho- 
therapist in  private  practice,  and  she 
works  part-time  in  a  research  project  in 
childhood  psychosis  at  the  Reiss-Davis 
Child  Study  Center.  She  has  also  writ- 
ten several  articles  for  publication  in 
professional  journals. 

Douglas  W.  Hege  m.e.  of  Tarzana, 
Calif.,  has  been  made  vice  president, 
marketing,  of  Rocketdyne,  a  division  of 
North  American  Aviation,  Inc. 

Henry  Hall  Wilson,  Jr.  (ll.b.  '48) 
Administrative  Assistant  to  President 
Johnson,  received  the  Andrew  Jackson 
Award  during  the  Ceremony  of  Wis- 
ackyola  Eve  in  Waxhaw,  N.  C,  on  June 
23.  The  award  is  made  annually  to  a 
native  or  the  descendant  of  a  pioneer 
family  in  the  Old  Waxhaws  Settlement 
who  has  achieved  distinction  and  ren- 
dered valuable  service  beyond  the  bounds 
of  the  original  Settlement. 

Robert  A.  (Bob)  Wolff,  nationally 
known  sportscaster,  has  been  named  Di- 
rector of  Public  Relations  of  the  Madison 
Square  Garden  Corporation,  New  York 
City,  which  is  expected  to  open  in  Oc- 
tober, 1967.  He  has  already  assumed 
his  new  position. 

•    —  NEXT  REUNION:  1968 

/  I  -^V  An  honorary  degree  of  Doc- 
JL  ^/  tor  of  Divinity  was  awarded 
Carl  W.  Judy  b.d.  by  Morris  Harvey 
College  recently.  A  Methodist  missionary 
to  Korea,  Mr.  Judy  and  his  family  are 
currently  on  furlough  and  living  in  Ashe- 
boro,  N.  C.  On  two  occasions  in  the 
past  six  years  he  has  been  honored  by 
the  Korean  government.  In  1959  he 
received  a  citation  for  his  work  in  help- 
ing establish  and  maintain  the  Chaplains 
Corps  of  the  Republic  of  Korea  Army, 
and  in  1965  he  was  awarded  a  medal 
and  citation  for  "outstanding  and  un- 
selfish services  and  contributions  to  the 
upgrading  of  public  health  programs  for 
the  betterment  of  national  health." 

Richard  J.  Lynch  c.e.,  deputy  director 
of  the  Montgomery  County  Department 
of  Public  Works,  is  president  of  the 
Maryland-Virginia-D.C.  chapter  of  the 
American  Public  Works  Association.   He 


John  P.  Kauffman  '42,  has  been  named 
president  and  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  New  York  City-based 
Bureau  of  Advertising,  The  American 
Newspaper  Publishers   Association,   Inc. 


Dr.  David  R.  Deener  PhD  '51 ,  a  former 
research  associate  and  visiting  professor 
of  political  science  at  Duke,  has  been 
the  dean  of  the  Tulane  University  Grad- 
uate School  since  the  beginning  of  July. 


William  L.  Parcell  '34,  president  of  The 
Ridge  Tool  Company  of  Elyria,  Ohio,  was 
recently  elected  a  member  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  of  American  Supply  and 
Machinery    Manufacturers'    Association. 


lives  with  his  wife  and  four  children  in 
Rockville,  Md. 
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NEXT  REUNION:  1969 

William  C.  Dackis  m.e.  is 
vice  president  of  research  and 
development  of  Crane  Company's  Crane 
group  in  Chicago.  In  this  capacity  he 
directs  the  research  and  engineering  ac- 
tivities of  the  Crane  group's  2  million 
square  foot  Chicago  facility  and  22  other 
plants  throughout  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Dackis,  his  wife  and  three  children  make 
their  home  in  Wilmette,  111. 

George  S.  Hilton  m.e.  has  joined 
Stewart,  Price,  Tomlin,  Inc.,  of  Chicago, 
as  an  account  group  supervisor.  In  this 
position  he  will  be  responsible  for  the 
initiation  and  administration  of  adver- 
tising, marketing,  and  merchandising  ser- 
vices for  an  account  group  in  the  agency. 

•    _.  NEXT  REUNION:  1970 

/  I    ^|    Thomas  B.  Ferguson   (m.d. 

■*-  ^  '47),  Associate  Professor  of 
Clinical  Thoracic  Surgery  at  Washing- 
ton University  School  of  Medicine,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.,  has  been  elected  secretary 
of  the  American  Association  for  Thoracic 
Surgery.  Mrs.  Ferguson  is  the  former 
Elizabeth  Shanley  '47. 

Charles  B.  Markham  is  Director  of 
Research  for  the  Equal  Employment  Op- 
portunity Commission.  An  attorney 
associated  with  Battle,  Fowler,  Stokes 
and  Kheel  in  New  York,  he  assisted  in 
preparing  the  1962  Kheel  Report  on  the 


President's  Committee  on  Equal  Employ- 
ment Opportunity. 

/    f  NEXT  REUNION:  1971 

/  I  [  "\  Donald  Lowe  (a.m.  '48), 
JL  v/  Emily  Boyd  Lowe  and  their 
three  boys  live  in  Arm  Arbor,  Mich.  He 
is  a  research  physicist  at  the  University  of 
Michigan,  and  she  is  an  assistant  profes- 
sor of  music  at  Eastern  Michigan  Uni- 
versity. 

Bernard  Thomas,  Lexington,  N.  C, 
business  man,  civic  and  church  leader, 
was  named  winner  of  the  Distinguished 
Citizenship  Award,  equivalent  to  the  Man 
of  the  Year  Award,  for  outstanding  ser- 
vice. 

/  NEXT  REUNION:  1968 

/  1       /     Richard      M.      Livingston, 

I  /  president  of  Rye  Industries, 
Inc.,  and  Mears  Radio  Hearing  Device 
Corp.,  Mamaroneck,  N.Y.,  has  been 
elected  a  trustee  of  the  Union  Savings 
Bank  of  Westchester  County. 

Thomas  O.  Matia,  an  attorney  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  is  chairman  of  the  board 
of  trustees  of  the  Cuyahoga  Community 
College. 

Carver  J.  Peacock  ll.b.  of  Durham 
has  been  elected  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  N.  C.  Association  of  Life  Under- 
writers. 

Arthur  E.  Wheeler  m.e.  is  vice  presi- 
dent and  chief  mechanical  engineer  for 
the  consulting  engineering  firm  of  Henry 
Adams,  Inc.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


/  ^.  NEXT  REUNION:  1968 

/  I  V^  A  letter  from  Iean  Tommasi 
1U  Yehle  (Mrs.  Arthur  L.) 
says  that  her  husband  is  working  for  a 
Ph.D.  in  experimental  psychology  at  the 
University  of  Miami  and  she  is  a  research 
assistant  in  ichthyology  at  the  Institute 
of  Marine  Science  of  the  University. 

•  j~  NEXT  REUNION:   1968 

/  I  V,  I    Charles     M.     Carey     m.f., 

J-  ^f  who  joined  Drexel  Furniture 
Company  in  1948,  is  director  of  man- 
ufacturing and  a  member  of  the  board 
of  directors. 

Sigrid  Lehnberger  Coz  (Mrs.  Mar- 
cel), who  received  the  Ph.D.  from  Johns 
Hopkins  in  1964,  is  an  associate  pro- 
fessor of  French  at  Gettysburg  College 
and  will  continue  that  position  through 
next  year.  Her  husband  teaches  at  the 
University  of  Paris,  France. 

Norman  A.  Desrosiers  (b.d.  '53), 
former  medical  director  of  the  N.  C. 
Alcoholic  Rehabilitation  Center  at  But- 
ner,  N.  C,  and  since  1965  supervisor  of 
medical  services  of  the  West  Virginia 
Department  of  Mental  Health,  has  re- 
turned to  Butner  to  engage  in  the  pri- 
vate practice  of  medicine. 

Joe  J.  Robnett,  Jr.,  e.e.  of  Midland, 
Tex.,  is  head  of  northwest  zone  of  ex- 
ploration for  Humble.  His  wife  is  the 
former  Frances  Bryan  '44. 

MARRIED:  Sigrid  Lehnberger  a.m.  to 
Dr.  Marcel  Coz  on  May  28. 
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Dick  Groat  '53 
Two  thousand  hits  and  still  active 


"A  True 

Professional 

and  a  Great 

Student 

of  the  Game" 


In  one  of  the  trophy  cases  at  the 
Indoor  Stadium  is  a  blue  and  white 
basketball  jersey  with  the  numeral  ten 
stitched  to  its  front.  The  numeral  has 
not  been  worn  by  a  player  at  Duke 
since  the  end  of  the  1952  season. 
That  was  the  last  year  in  the  basketball 
career  of  Dick  Groat  '53,  a  name  that 
will  always  be  mentioned  whenever 
Duke  sports  are  discussed  knowledge- 
ably. 

In  seventy-seven  games  over  a  three- 
season  career  he  scored  1,783  points 
for  an  average  of  23.2  points  per 
game.  He  still  holds  title  at  Duke  to 
the  most  points  scored  in  a  game,  48, 
and  to  the  best  free  throw  average  in 
a  single  game,  17  for  17.  His  single 
season  records  are  the  most  points 
scored,  831;  the  best  scoring  average, 
26.0;  and  the  most  free  throws,  261. 


Although  he  was  best  know  at  Duke 
as  a  basketball  player,  he  also  excelled 
on  the  baseball  diamond  at  shortstop. 
In  fact  he  was  voted  Ail-American  in 
both  sports  for  two  consecutive  years. 
And  it  is  on  the  diamond  that  he  is 
most  well  known  today. 

"Dick  is  a  true  professional  and  a 
great  student  of  the  game,"  says  Larry 
Shenk,  publicity  director  of  the  Phila- 
delphia Phillies,  the  team  that  Groat 
now  plays  for  in  the  National  League. 
"Not  blessed  with  power,  he  spent 
hours  as  a  young  player  learning  to 
hit  behind  the  runner  and  other  tech- 
niques he  needed  to  master  to  be  a 
success.  Now  he  can  handle  the 
bat  as  well  as  any  player  in  baseball." 

And  he  has  proven  that  he  can 
handle  it.  He  went  directly  from 
Duke  to  the  National  League's  Pitts- 
burgh Pirates  in  1952  and  batted 
.284.  In  1960  he  hit  .325  and  won 
the  league's  batting  championship — as 
well  as  the  Most  Valuable  Player 
Award.  This  year,  on  May  18,  he  hit 
a  single  off  the  pitching  of  Bob  Gibson 
of  the  St.  Louis  Cardinals.  It  was 
Groat's  two  thousandth  major  league 
hit  in  his  thirteen  seasons  of  play. 
Only  110  players  have  ever  reached 
this  milestone,  and  only  six  of  these 
are  still  active  on  the  diamond. 

If  he  has  proven  his  ability  with  the 
bat,  then  he  has  also  proven  his 
ability  with  the  glove.  He  led  Na- 
tional League  shortstops  in  double 
plays  during  1958,  1959,  1961,  1962, 
and  1964.  This  ties  the  major  league 
record  for  years  leading  a  league  in 
double  plays  by  a  shortstop. 

Although  Groat  began  his  major 
league  career  with  the  Pirates,  he 
was  traded  to  the  Cardinals  in  1962 
and  then  to  the  Phillies  in  1965.  The 
owner  of  the  Phillies  is  Bob  Carpenter, 
a  member  of  the  Duke  Class  of  1938. 

Thirteen  years  is  a  long  time  to  be 
playing  baseball  for  major  league 
clubs.  But  Groat  is  likely  to  be 
around  for  some  time  to  come — even 
after  his  playing  career.  "Since  he  is 
a  great  student  of  the  game,"  says  Mr. 
Shenk,  "I  think  it's  safe  to  assume  he 
will  remain  in  baseball  after  his  playing 
days  are  over,  either  as  a  coach  or 
manager." 
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BORN:  Fourth  child  and  first  son  to 
Mary  Ruth  Lake  Austin  (Mrs.  James 
A.)  and  Mr.  Austin,  Utica,  N.  Y.,  on 
April  1.     Named  James  Robert. 

NEXT  REUNION:  1971 

^\  I  I  Foster  L.  Levy,  a  contracts 
^  \J  administrator  at  the  Orlando, 
Fla.,  plant  of  Martin  Company,  received 
his  Master  of  Business  Administration 
degree  from  Rollins  College  at  its  May 
Commencement. 

Joan  Rice  Reid  (Mrs.  David  W.) 
b. s.n.ed.,  who  has  been  on  the  staff  of 
Rex  Hospital  School  of  Nursing,  Ra- 
leigh, for  the  past  two  years  as  in-service 
education  co-ordinator,  has  been  made 
director  of  the  School. 

Arthur  J.  Stockslager  m.e.  has  been 
named  area  manager  of  the  Atlanta, 
Tampa  and  Jacksonville  area  for  Reli- 
ance Electric  and  Engineering  Company 
of  Cleveland,  Ohio.  He,  his  wife  and 
three  children  reside  in  Atlanta. 

_.   ^  NEXT  REUNION:  1971 

^|  I  The  assistant  administrative 
_^/  J-  director  of  Duke  Medical 
Center,  Charles  C.  Boone,  will  become 
administrator  of  the  500-bed  Spartan- 
burg, S.  C,  General  Hospital  on  Sept.  1. 

President  Johnson  has  promoted  James 
E.  Briggs  to  Class  4  in  the  Foreign  Ser- 
vice of  the  United  States,  the  promotion 
resulting  from  a  recommendation  by  the 
1966  Foreign  Service  Selection  Board. 
He  is  presently  serving  at  the  Depart- 
ment of  State  in  the  Office  of  Central 
American  Affairs. 

John  G.  Putnam,  Jr.,  and  Charles 
W.  Treat  m.e.  have  been  selected  by  a 
National  Selection  Board  for  promotion 
to  the  rank  of  full  Commander  in  the 
U.  S.  Naval  Reserve.  Mr.  Putnam  at 
one  time  commanded  the  surface  unit 
of  the  Naval  Reserve  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
and  Mr.  Treat  presently  commands  one 
in  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Robert  S.  Rickard  is  brokerage  man- 
ager of  the  Downtown  Agency  of  The 
Prudential  Insurance  Company  of  Amer- 
ica, New  York  City. 

—    f*.  NEXT  REUNION:  1971 

^\  /  In  July  Horton  P.  Ken- 
^/  ~^  nedy,  Jr.,  moved  from  Brus- 
sels to  Athens  to  become  General  Secre- 
tary (controller)  of  the  new  Greek  com- 
pany of  American  Radiator  &  Standard 
Sanitary   Corporation. 

Edward  J.  Korbel,  Jr.,  m.e.  has  been 
appointed  vice  president  of  Allied  Chem- 


ical Corporation's  nitrogen  division  and 
will  be  responsible  for  business  expansion 
activities  in  fertilizer  and  agricultural 
chemicals  for  domestic  and  foreign  mar- 
kets. He  resides  with  his  wife  and 
three  children  in  Summit,  N.  J. 

Frank  J.  Montemuro,  Jr.,  ll.b.  is 
judge  of  County  Court  of  Philadelphia. 

James  E.  Westhall  and  his  wife. 
Vera  Jarvis  Westhall  r.n.,  live  in 
Rockville,  Md.  He  is  Director  of  Public 
Relations  for  Northeast  Airlines. 

ADOPTED:  A  son,  second  child  and  first 
son.  by  Phyllis  Mertz  Punshon  (Mrs. 
E.  Thomas)  r.n.  (b.s.n.ed.  '53)  and  Mr. 
Punshon.  Denver,  Colo.,  born  April  4. 
Named  Geoffrey  Thomas. 

—    ^  NEXT  REUNION:  1969 

^|  -^  Richard  B.  Boren  m.d.  has 
^  ^X  an  office  for  the  private  prac- 
tice of  psychiatry  in  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

John  J.  Carey  (ph.d.  '65),  assistant 
dean  of  the  Florida  State  University 
Graduate  School  and  an  assistant  pro- 
fessor of  religion,  has  been  named  Dean 
of  Students.  His  new  position  became 
effective  on  May  1. 

Donald  H.  Rutter  m.e.,  a  salesman 
for  ALCOA's  York,  Pa.,  office,  has  been 
designated  "Salesman  of  the  Year"  by 
Fairchild  Hiller  Corp.,  Hagerstown,  Md.. 
one  of  the  country's  important  aircraft 
and  space  hardware  manufacturers  and 
one  of  ALCOA's  top  customers.  Mar- 
ried and  the  father  of  three  sons,  Mr. 
Rutter  received  his  present  assignment  in 
1962. 

_,        /  NEXT  REUNION:  1969 

^\  /  I     Hugh  M.  Shingleton  (m.d. 

^S  JL  '57)  has  a  year's  leave  of 
absence  from  his  teachnig  position  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  where 
he  is  an  assistant  professor  of  obstetrics 
and  gynecology,  to  do  research  at  Co- 
lumbia Presbyterian  Medical  Center.  His 
wife  is  Lucy  Koesy  Shingleton  r.n.  '54, 
b.s.n.ed.  '56. 

Thomas  S.  Taylor  and  Nell  Jones 
Taylor  have  moved  to  Delaware,  Ohio, 
where  he  is  minister  of  the  Asbury 
Methodist  Church. 

Thomas  M.  Williams,  Jr..  Chaplain, 
Major,  USAF,  has  been  selected  for  a 
year  of  special  study  at  The  Institute 
of  Religion,  which  is  part  of  The  Texas 
Medical  Center,  Houston.  His  study, 
which  began  in  June,  will  provide  gradu- 
ate credit  and  certification  in  the  min- 
istry of  Hospital  Chaplain. 

MARRIED:  Robert  W.  Black,  Jr.,  to 


Margaret  R.  Darden  on  April  30.  Resi- 
dence: Raleigh,  N.  C. 

BORN:  First  child  and  daughter  to  Fred 
A.  Shabel  and  Mrs.  Shabel,  Storrs. 
Conn.,  on  May   16.     Named  Liza  Ann. 

—  —  NEXT  REUNION:  1969 

^|  ^\  Gene  H.  Little  b.d.,  for- 
^  ^  merly  associate  minister  of 
Centenary  Methodist  Church,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C,  has  been  appointed  pastor 
of  the  First  Methodist  Church,  Pilot 
Mountain. 

George  P.  Smith,  formerly  assistant 
vice  president  of  Midwestern  VW  Corpo- 
ration, has  been  made  vice  president  for 
finance  and  administration.  A  native  of 
Toledo,  he  joined  the  Columbus,  Ohio, 
Volkswagen  distributor  for  Ohio  and 
Kentucky  in  1958  as  a  member  of  the 
sales  department.  His  wife  is  the  former 
Jane  Perry. 

BORN:  Third  child  and  first  son  to 
Richard  M.  Kreutzer  and  Barbara 
Herb  Kreutzer  '58,  Denver,  Colo.,  on 
April   10.     Named  Edward  Louis. 

—  f         NEXT  REUNION:  1972 

^|  |  ^  Dr.  Richard  A.  Bilas,  who 
^  V-/  teaches  economics  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Southern  California,  has  a 
Fulbright  Research  Fellowship  for  the 
coming  year  to  conduct  research  at  the 
University  of  the  East  in  Manila  and  to 
be  associated  with  the  Far  Eastern  Uni- 
versity. He  will  be  accompanied  to  the 
Philippines  by  his  wife  and  three  chil- 
dren. This  summer,  for  the  second  year, 
he  is  a  member  of  the  staff  of  the  Eco- 
nomics Institute  at  the  University  of 
Colorado,  sponsored  by  the  American 
Economics  Association  and  administered 
by  the  Institute  of  International  Educa- 
tion. 

Dr.  Leonard  H.  Brubaker  and  Mar- 
garet Miles  Brubaker  '58  are  living  in 
Rockville.  Md.,  while  he  is  clinical  asso- 
ciate at  National  Cancer  Institute.  N.I.H., 
Bethesda. 

M.  Finley  Maxson  is  with  the  Chi- 
cago law  firm  of  Winston,  Strawn,  Smith 
&  Patterson. 

BORN:  Second  child  and  first  son  to 
Alvin  B.  Fox  (ll.b.  '59)  and  Mrs.  Fox, 
Newport  News,  Va.,  on  May  4.  Named 
Jonathan  Micah. 

_»   — _       TENTH  REUNION:  1967 

^\  /  George  C.  Beacham,  Presi- 
_>/  /  dent,  1516  Kennicott  Avenue, 
Arlington  Heights,  Illinois. 

Last  October  Barbara  Bell  Eshbaugh 
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(Mrs.  W.  Goodrich)  and  her  family 
moved  to  Ft.  Myers,  Fla.,  where  Mr. 
Eshbaugh  assumed  duties  as  associate 
manager  of  a  new  office  for  A.  G. 
Edwards  &  Sons,  members  of  the  New 
York  Stock  Exchange.  They  had  previ- 
ously lived  in  New  York  City  and  Lees- 
burg,  Fla.,  while  Mr.  Eshbaugh  was  asso- 
ciated with  Bache  &  Co.  They  have 
three  children. 

J.  Robert  McTammany  (m.d.  '61) 
and  Helen  Demarest  McTammany 
b.s.n.  '60  have  moved  from  Norfolk,  Va., 
to  Conway,  N.  C,  where  he  is  in  gen- 
eral practice  with  another  doctor. 

MARRIED:  John  M.  Westmoreland  to 
Anna  F.  Gates  on  May  1.  Residence: 
Durham,  N.  C. 

BORN:  Second  son  to  Andrew  G.  Wal- 
lace (b.s.m.  '58,  m.d.  '59)  and  Barrie 
Altvater  Wallace  '58,  Durham,  N.  C, 
on  Aug.  18,  1965.  Named  Michael  Brad- 
ley. 

_   ^  NEXT  REUNION:  1968 

^\  V^  William  A.  Baker  has  been 
^S  \~J  promoted  to  administrator, 
computer  services  department,  at  the 
home  office  of  Aetna  Life  &  Casualty, 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Clarence  E.  (Bud)  Walker  m.e.,  a 
staff  engineer  with  Chemstrand  until 
July  8,  is  in  Hendersonville,  N.  C,  on  a 
training  program  with  General  Electric 
Company.  After  completing  the  pro- 
gram, he  will  be  a  district  lighting  sales 
engineer  in  a  major  U.S.  city.  His  wife, 
Sylvia  Mooneyeen  Walker  '56,  will 
continue  her  work  at  Research  Triangle 
Institute  until  January,  when  she  and 
the  children  will  join  Mr.  Walker. 

^  ^-v  NEXT  REUNION:  1969 

J  ^~J  Graciela  C.  Candelas  a.m., 
^  S  was  awarded  a  Ph.D.  degree 
from  the  University  of  Miami  at  the 
June  Commencement. 

Dr.  John.  C.  Kruse  writes  that  he 
has  completed  a  residency  in  anesthesia 
at  the  U.  S.  Naval  Hospital,  San  Diego, 
Calif.,  and  has  been  ordered  to  South 
Viet  Nam.  During  his  overseas  stay, 
his  wife,  Joyce  Saylor  Kruse  b.s.n. 
'61,  and  their  two  children  will  be  in 
Tampa,  Fla.,  with  her  family. 

In  April  Russell  J.  Parkinson  a.m. 
(Ph.D.  '63),  a  member  of  the  faculty  at 
United  States  Naval  Academy,  was  elect- 
ed a  trustee  of  the  American  Military 
Institute  to  serve  the  unexpired  term  of 
Rear  Admiral  John  D.  Hayes,  USN  Ret., 
who  resigned.     Philip  K.  B.  Lundeberg 


Walter  D.  James  '39,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  ONC  Motor  Freight 
System  for  the  past  six  years,  was  re- 
cently elected  president  of  the  company, 
the  largest  Pacific  Coast  common  carrier. 


'44,  a.m.  '47  is  also  a  trustee  and  a  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  committee. 
MARRIED:  Alice  H.  Sprunt  to  Dr. 
Walter  E.  Derryberry  on  May  14.  Resi- 
dence: Memphis,  Tenn. 
BORN:  Second  child  and  first  daughter  to 
Nancy  Urban  Yengst  and  Charles  R. 
Yengst,  Jr.,  e.e.,  Los  Altos,  Calif.,  on 
April  6.     Named  Wendy  Susan. 

f  -~  NEXT  REUNION:  1970 

|  ~\l  I  Judith  L.  McKay,  a  junior 
V-/  \_/  at  Tufts  University  School  of 
Medicine,  Boston,  Mass.,  during  the  past 
year,  is  one  of  35  American  medical  stu- 
dents to  receive  a  Smith  Kline  &  French 
Laboratories  Foreign  Fellowship  from 
the  Association  of  American  Medical 
Colleges.  A  veteran  of  service  in  the 
Peace  Corps,  she  will  assist  for  1 1  weeks, 
beginning  in  September,  at  Bishop  Shana- 
han  Hospital,  Nsukka,  Nigeria. 
BORN:  Second  son  to  Gretchen  Mark- 
wardt  Hughs  (Mrs.  Richard  E.)  and 
Mr.  Hughs,  Edwardsville,  111.,  on  Nov.  5. 
Named  Grant  Evan. 

Second  child  and  first  son  to  Joan 
Starr  Lindop  (Mrs.  Richard  C.)  and 
Mr.  Lindop,  Lafayette,  Ind.,  on  May  2. 
Named  Richard  William. 

Second  child  and  first  son  to  Marvin 
D.  Musselwhite,  Jr.  (ll.b.  '63)  and 
Barbara  Fortune  Musselwhite,  Ra- 
leigh, N.  C,  on  May  9.  Named  Robert 
Britt. 

Second  child  and  first  son  to  John  L. 


Dr.  Sylvia  Earle  Taylor  (Mrs.  John  L.) 
AM  '56,  PhD  '66,  a  phycologist,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  Cape  Haze  Marine 
Laboratory ,  Sarasota,  Florida,  filling  the 
newly  created  post  of  assistant  director. 


Opdyke,  Jr.,  m.d.  and  Suzanne  Gorfain 
Opdyke  '61,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.,  on 
July   30,    1965.     Named   John   Douglas. 

Second  child  and  first  son  to  Kath- 
erine  Engel  Prosser  (Mrs.  Harold  C.) 
b.s.n.  and  Mr.  Prosser,  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  on  March  26.  Named  James 
Harold. 

Second  child  and  first  son  to  Michael 
Troy  (ll.b.  '62)  and  Mrs.  Troy,  Dur- 
ham, N.  C,  on  April  14.  Named  Mi- 
chael Clark. 

S"  ^  NEXT  REUNION:  1967 

|  ~\  I  Kenneth  L.  Oliver,  Presi- 
\J  -L  dent.  Apt.  6,  2397  Williams 
Lane,  Decatur,  Georgia. 

Martin  W.  Brueggemann  and  John 
E.  Merryman  received  m.d.  degrees 
from  the  University  of  Cincinnati  at  its 
June  commencement. 

Paul  I.  Chestnut,  who  has  the  b.d. 
from  Yale,  is  a  graduate  student  in  the 
Department  of  History  at  Duke. 

Sylvia  Snell  Lundy  is  the  wife  of 
Charles  F.  Lundy,  a  pilot  and  flight  engi- 
neer for  Pan  American  World  Airways 
who  flies  out  of  San  Francisco  Inter- 
national Airport.  They  have  a  son 
and  two  daughters  and  make  their  home 
in  Concord,  Calif. 

Lieut.  (Chap.)  William  A.  Will 
USNR  b.d.  and  his  wife,  Judith  Rand 
Will  b.s.n.,  are  living  in  the  Philippines, 
where  he  is  Protestant  Chaplain  at 
Sangley  Point  Naval  Station. 
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MARRIED1  M.  Emelyn  St.  Clair  m.a.t. 
to  W.  Wayne  Key,  Jr.  Resident:  Rich- 
mond, Va. 

BORN:  Third  child  and  second  daughter 
to  Charles  L.  Glass  and  Mrs.  Glass, 
Miami,  Fla.,  on  Jan.  12.  Named  Deb- 
orah Kay. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Kathryn 
Newburg  Hunt  and  Stephen  B.  Hunt, 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  on  Dec.  9.  Named 
Lorn  a  Karolyn. 

First  child  and  son  to  Carol  Lipphard 
Porter  (Mrs.  Marcellus  C.)  and  Mr. 
Porter,  Bedford,  Mass.,  on  Aug.  25,  1965. 
Named  Gregory  Stott. 

f  /-^  FIRST  REUNION:  1967 

|  ~\  /  Stephen  R.  Braswell,  Pres- 
\J  +-. i  ident,  5514  Robin  Hood 
Road,  Charlotte,  North  Carolina. 

C.  Terry  Hough  has  been  assigned  to 
Armstrong  Cork  Company's  floor  di- 
vision district  sales  office  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, Calif.,  following  completion  of  a 
four-month  sales  training  course. 

MARRIED:  Lt.  (jg)  David  Albert 
Johnston   USNR  to   Sarah   Helen  Wil- 
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liams  on  May  14.  Residence:  FPO,  New 
York,  N.  Y. 

Francis  E.  Walker,  Jr.,  to  Julia  B. 
Everitt  on  June  11.  Residence:  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

S*  ^  FIRST  REUNION:  1967 

§"\  -^\    A.     Marvin     Quattlebaum, 
v/  ^_/     President,       815       Demerius 
Street,  Apt.  M-3,  Durham,  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Edv/ina  Tart  Beard  (Mrs.  Sam,  Jr.) 
writes  that  she  and  her  husband  are  liv- 
ing in  Albuquerque,  N.  M.  He  is  a  staff 
physicist  for  Sandia  Corp.,  and  she  is 
chief  cardio-pulmonary  technician  at 
Bernalillo  County  Indian  Hospital. 
MARRIED:  N.  Patrick  Murray  ph.d. 
to  Gail  Marie  Schmunk  on  May  1.  Resi- 
dence: Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

J.  Alan  Sader  to  M.  Tavey  Jordan 
on  Aug.  28,  1965.  Residence:  Sanford, 
N.  C. 

Doris  Ann  Wright  to  George  R. 
Kabureck,  Jr.  Residence:  Stamford, 
Conn. 

BORN;  First  child  and  son  to  Read  Mc- 
Bryde  Moss  and  Joseph  W.  Moss,  Win- 
ston-Salem, N.  C,  on  May  2.  Named 
Joseph  William,  Jr. 

y      /  FIRST  REUNION:  1967 

\~\r  I  Mary  Blakely  Dankel  and 
V-/  JL  Thaddeus  G.  Dankel,  Jr., 
both  graduate  students  at  Princeton  Uni- 
versity, are  studying  in  French  and  math- 
ematics respectively. 

MARRIED:  Ens.  Page  H.  Best  to  Mary 
Elizabeth  Chapman  on  Feb.  27.  Resi- 
dence: FPO,  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Katherine  Looney  m.a.t.  to  Philip 
C.  Jorgensen  on  June  11.  Residence: 
Durham,  N.  C. 

Brenda  Ann  Reed  b.s.n.  to  John  C. 
O'Donovan  on  May  7.  Residence:  Dur- 
ham, N.  C. 

Martha  M.  Sader  to  Robert  S.  Law- 
rence on  Jan.  15.  Residence:  Brevard, 
N.  C. 

John  Adam  Shartle,  Jr.,  to  Toni  L. 
Friedmann  on  May  14.  Residence:  Troy, 
Ohio. 

f  —  FIRST  REUNION:  1970 

■  "A  ^N  Elaine  Hydeman  b.s.n.  lives 
V-/  ^y  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  is 
the  head  nurse  on  the  surgery  service  at 
Kansas  City  General  Hospital  and  Med- 
ical Center. 

MARRIED:  Stephen  P.  Barnes  to  Joyce 
Miller  on  Feb.  12.  Residence:  Orange, 
N.  J. 


R.  David  Kimball  to  Mary  Ann 
Barnes  on  June  12.  Residence:  Burling- 
ton, N.  C. 

Jay  L.  Lukins,  Jr.,  to  Karen  Carew 
'66.    Residence:  Lexington,  Ky. 

Joseph  E.  Williamson  to  Betty  C. 
Smith  on  May  7.  Residence:  Durham, 
N.  C. 

Betty  Winstead  to  John  Spencer  on 
April   23.     Residence:    Gainesville,   Fla. 

BORN;  First  child  and  daughter  to 
Patricia  Pecor  Motch  and  Elton  F. 
Motch,  Jr.,  m.e.,  Mentor,  Ohio,  on  May 
28.     Named  Lauren  Stearns. 

f  f  FIRST  REUNION:  1970 

1^1^  Robert  A.  Clanton,  Jr.,  b.d. 
Vy  V/  is  minister  at  Gethsemane 
Methodist  Church,  Greensboro,  N.  C, 
and  William  B.  Ellison  b.d.  is  assigned 
to  St.  Paul  Methodist  Church,  Greens- 
boro. 


Deaths 


Dr.  Rayford  K.  Adams  '08,  former 
assistant  superintendent  of  Dorothea  Dix 
Hospital  in  Raleigh,  and  a  retired  neuro- 
psychiatrist,  died  on  May  31.  He  was 
making  his  home  in  Concord  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  Survivors  include  his  wife, 
a  son,  two  daughters,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Adams  Stryker  N  '44  of  Skillman,  N.  J., 
and  Mrs.  Marybelle  Adams  Sales  '44  of 
Easton,  Pa.;  and  a  brother,  Hal  B. 
Adams  '04  of  Lenoir. 

Bernard  Ellas  '08  of  Asheville.  N.  C, 
died  unexpectedly  on  Jan.  12.  He  had 
been  in  the  real  estate  business  for  the 
past  15  years,  following  his  retirement 
from  the  staff  of  the  Ecusta  Paper  Corp. 
Survivors  include  a  son,  Bernard  L. 
Elias  '40,  and  a  brother,  Don  S.  Elias 
"08,  both  of  Asheville. 

Oliver  T.  Webb  '14  of  Morganton, 
N.  C,  died  on  March  3  following  an  ex- 
tended illness.  For  40  years  he  was  in 
the  furniture  and  hardware  business,  re- 
tiring in  1954  to  devote  his  full  time  to 
real  estate  interest.  In  1957  Mr.  Webb 
was  president  of  the  Morganton  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce  and  was  cited  for  out- 
standing work  in  the  field  of  industrial 
development.  Mrs.  Webb,  a  son,  O.  T. 
(Tommy)  Webb,  Jr.,  '61,  and  a  daughter 
survive. 

State  Rep.  S.  Glenn  Hawfield  '15 
of  Monroe,  N.  C,  died  on  May  10  after 
suffering   a   heart   attack   while   mowing 
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his  lawn.  The  former  superintendent  of 
Monroe  public  schools  served  four  terms 
in  the  House  and  was  up  for  reelection. 
Surviving  are  his  wife  and  three  sons, 
one  being  Harold  H.  Hawfield  '41,  b.s.m.. 
m.d.  "44. 

D.  Reeves  Noland  '15  of  Waynesville. 
N.  C,  died  on  June  5.  He  was  a  former 
member  of  the  State  Highway  Commis- 
sion. Mrs.  Noland,  a  son  and  two 
daughters  survive. 

Frank  L.  Scarborough  '19  died  on 
May  20.  A  native  of  Daytona  Beach. 
Fla.,  he  is  survived  by  his  widow. 

William  F.  Ricks  '24  of  Mount  Olive. 
N.  C,  died  on  May  10.  From  1924  un- 
til 1955  he  had  operated  a  fertilizer  and 
seed  business.  Surviving  are  his  wife  and 
two  brothers. 

Wade  H.  Beck  '25  of  Belmont.  N.  C, 
died  on  May  22  following  a  heart  attack. 
For  a  number  of  years  he  was  associated 
with  the  Durham  Hosiery  Mills  and  for 
the  past  20  years  he  had  been  with 
Knit  Products  in  Belmont.  Survivors  in- 
clude his  wife,  a  son.  Wade  H.  Beck, 
Jr.,  '51  of  Morristown,  Tenn.;  and  a 
daughter,  Margaret  Beck  Murphy  (Mrs. 
James  D.)  b.s.m. t.  '57,  of  Durham. 

Olivia  Brame  Bullock  '27,  wife  of 
Edward  J.  Bullock  '26  of  Warrenton. 
N.  C,  died  on  May  5.  In  addition  to 
her  husband,  who  is  assistant  superin- 
tendent of  Northampton  County  Schools, 
she  is  survived  by  one  daughter,  Mrs. 
Ann  Bullock  Becht  '51  of  Jackson,  N.  C. 

John  H.  Saylor  a.m.  '28.  ph.d.  '30, 
former  chairman  of  the  department  of 
chemistry  at  Duke  University,  died  on 
June  15.  For  38  years  a  member  of  the 
Duke  faculty,  he  was  promoted  to  full 
professor  in  1946,  and  directed  under- 
graduate studies  in  chemistry  until  1954 
when  he  was  named  chairman  of  the 
department.  Dr.  Saylor  was  a  specialist 
in  the  fields  of  physical  and  analytical 
chemistry,  and  was  co-author  of  the  text 
"Elementary  Chemistry."  Survivors,  in 
addition  to  Mrs.  Saylor,  include  a  son, 
John  H.  Saylor,  Jr.  '55  of  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C;  and  a  daughter,  Letty  Lois 
Saylor  Lewis  (Mrs.  Harold  J.)  '49  of 
Kingsport,  Tenn. 

Robert  M.  Vaughan  '33  of  Findlay, 
Ohio,  died  on  May  31  following  an  ill- 
ness of  three  years.     His  wife  survives. 

Dr.  A.  Carl  Adkins  b.d.  '34,  pastor  of 
Dauphin   Way   Methodist   Church,    Mo- 


bile, Ala.,  for  the  past  25  years  died  on 
May  17.  During  his  ministry,  the  con- 
gregation erected  a  new  sanctuary  and 
extended  its  activities  in  many  fields.  It 
is  considered  one  of  the  outstanding 
churches  in  the  Alabama-West  Florida 
Methodist  Conference.  In  the  summer 
of  1960,  Dr.  Adkins  preached  in  England 
and  in  Scotland  as  one  of  the  min- 
isters selected  by  the  National  Council 
of  Churches  for  the  British-American 
Preacher's  Exchange.  At  the  time  of 
his  death,  he  had  been  selected  as  a 
delegate  to  the  World  Methodist  Con- 
ference in  London  in  August.  Survivors 
include  his  wife,  a  son  and  a  daughter. 

Carl  O.  Bird  m.ed.  '35  died  on  May 
26  of  a  heart  attack  at  his  home  in 
Florida.  Most  of  his  life  was  spent  in 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  was  a  high  school 
principal  and  teacher.  Upon  retiring  he 
worked  as  a  salesman  for  the  American 
Education  Press  of  Columbus.  Ohio,  for 
another  15  years.  At  his  second  retire- 
ment he  moved  to  Florida  and  made  his 
home  in  Tarpon  Springs.  Besides  his 
widow,  surviving  are  a  son  and  a  daugh- 
ter. 

John  Moss  '36,  m.d.  '40,  prominent 
physician,  civic  leader  and  sportsman 
of  Mobile.  Ala.,  died  on  May  25  follow- 
ing a  heart  attack.  A  native  of  Mobile, 
he  had  practiced  there  since  1947  when 
he  was  released  from  naval  service  as  a 
lieutenant  commander.  For  many  years 
Dr.  Moss  was  a  member  of  the  medical 
staffs  of  the  Mobile  Infirmary  and  Provi- 
dence Hospital  and  for  a  time  headed 
the  chest  clinic  at  Mobile  General  Hos- 
pital. Surviving  are  his  widow,  Jean 
Williams  Moss  '42;  a  daughter,  Ann,  who 
is  a  Duke  student:  and  a  sister,  Florence 
Moss  Smith  (Mrs.  Frank  F.)  '32,  of  Lox- 
ley,  Ala. 

Information  has  been  received  of  the 
death  of  Harlan  A.  Stiles  m.d.  '43  on 
January  15.  He  was  a  resident  of  Hunt- 
ington, W.  Va. 

David  V.  P.  Williams  '43  of  Lynch- 
burg, Va.,  was  killed  in  an  automobile 
accident  on  April  15,  1965,  as  he  was  on 
the  way  to  work.  He  was  head  of  the 
critical  laboratory  at  Babcock  and  Wilcox 
Company,  and  held  the  No.  2  nuclear 
reactor  operator's  license  in  the  United 
States.  Mrs.  Williams  and  three  children 
survive. 

James  W.  Carroll.  Jr.,  e.e.  '50  of 
Greenville.  S.  C.  was  killed  in  an  auto- 
mobile accident  in  January  1966. 
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Est.  1857.  Chapel  Hill  is  a  girls'  school 
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cants are  accepted  from  U.S.A.  &  many 
foreign  countries.  An  enrollment  of  165 
allows  for  small  classes,  individualized  at- 
tention. Although  only  10  miles  from 
Boston,  the  45-acre  campus  offers  a  country 
atmosphere.  Special  classes  in  English  for 
foreign  students,  "How-to- Study"  and  Col- 
lege Board  Review  are  offered.  Also, 
Typing,  Art,  Music,  Drama.  Excellent 
library.  Social  events  are  held  with  boys' 
schools  close  by  and  athletic  teams  compete 
with  local  girls'  schools.  An  8-week  SUM- 
MER SESSION,  Grades  7-12,  offers  credit 
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THE  BAYLOR  SCHOOL 

Accredited  scholarship.  College  prep  since 
1893.  Boys  boarding  14-18,  day  12-18. 
Semi-military.  Endowed  awards.  Ideal  lo- 
cation. Modern  facilities.  New  science 
and  library  building.  Athletics  all  ages. 
Attend  own  church.  SUMMER  CAMP 
for  boys  8-15.    Write  for  illustrated  catalog. 

121  Cherokee  Road,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  37401 
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Edwin  P.  Finch  '32 
He  came  from  the  bright  leaf  belt 


A  Man  Who  Keeps  Looking 
for  Better  Ways 
of  Doing 

The    tobacco    industry    has    taken 
its    share    of    hard    knocks    from 
-LJ-J-J-J-t^ij  some   researchers   since   the   Surgeon 

General's  report  was  released.  Hard 
knocks,  however,  are  nothing  new  to 
the  industry,  for  some  of  this  coun- 
try's more  zealous  reformers  have  cam- 
paigned against  tobacco  since  the  time 
when  they  first  became  aware  that  their 
own  self-denial  should  be  everyone's 
self-denial.  In  the  meantime,  tobacco 
sales  keep  increasing. 

Edwin  P.  Finch  '32  is  a  man  who 


has  seen  that  his  own  company  has 
received  its  share  of  those  sales.  As 
president  of  Brown  &  Williamson  To- 
bacco Corporation,  he  has  led  the 
company  on  a  $27,000,000  expansion 
program  which  will  more  than  double 
its  production  capacity.  The  program 
also  includes  a  new  main  office  build- 
ing in  Louisville,  Kentucky. 

Mr.  Finch  entered  the  industry  in 
1932  thoroughly  familiar  with  every 
phase  of  tobacco  cultivation.  He  had 
been  born  and  reared  in  Henderson, 
North  Carolina,  a  major  tobacco  mar- 
ket in  the  heart  of  the  state's  bright 
leaf  area.  He  learned  tobacco  as  a 
child. 

As  a  student  at  Duke  he  majored  in 
business  administration.  So  when  he 
was  offered  a  job  with  Brown  &  Wil- 
liamson upon  graduation,  he  welcomed 
the  opportunity  to  apply  business 
knowledge  in  a  field  with  which  he 
was  already  intimately  acquainted. 

He  first  worked  for  the  company 
in  Petersburg,  Virginia,  then  was  trans- 
ferred to  Louisville  in  1946.  On  July 
31,  1953,  he  was  made  a  director. 
During  the  next  eleven  years  he  was 
elected  a  vice  president,  then  appointed 
executive  vice  president,  and  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1964,  became  president. 

New  skills,  new  ideas,  better  ways  of 
doing  things — these  have  been  primary 
concerns  with  Mr.  Finch  during  his 
thirty-four  years  with  Brown  &  Wil- 
liamson. He  has  been  responsible  for 
many  innovations  within  the  com- 
pany. As  vice  president-manufactur- 
ing from  1958  until  1962,  he  played 
a  major  role  in  the  dramatic  rise  of 
Brown  &  Williamson  from  sixth  posi- 
tion in  the  tobacco  industry  to  its 
present  third  place. 

In  addition  to  his  business  activities, 
Mr.  Finch  is  an  active  civic  and  edu- 
cational leader.  He  is  on  the  Board 
of  Directors  of  The  Louisville  Fund,  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Overseers  of 
the  University  of  Louisville,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  President's  Civic  Council 
for  Bellarmine  College,  and  a  mem- 
ber of  Duke's  National  Sponsoring 
Committee. 

All  of  which  is  a  long,  long  way 
from  the  bright  leaf  tobacco  belt  and 
Henderson,  North  Carolina. 
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Take  a  trip  to  Toronto.  Or  Trinidad.  Or  Thailand. 
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Art  Mayer-self-taught  mechanic 
now  teaches  at  a  GM  Training  Center 


He  was  the  happiest  boy  in  town  when 
he  landed  a  part-time  job  at  the  corner 
gas  station.  He  wanted  to  be  a  mechanic 
for  as  long  as  he  could  remember.  He 
wanted  to  learn  all  he  could  about  cars 
and  engines.  And  this  was  his  big  chance. 
He  turned  his  part-time  job  into  a  full- 
time  ambition.  He  never  lost  the  desire 
to  work  on  engines  ...  or  to  learn  more. 


After  serving  as  a  helicopter  mechanic 
during  the  war,  Art  joined  one  of  the 
General  Motors  car  divisions  as  a  me- 
chanic and  soon  worked  his  way  up  to 
Master  Mechanic.  Today,  Arthur  E. 
Mayer,  Jr.,  is  an  instructor  at  one  of  30 
GM  Training  Centers  across  the  nation, 
with  a  total  annual  enrollment  of  some 
125,000  automotive  mechanics  drawn 


from  GM  retail  dealerships.  The  "re- 
fresher" courses  taught  at  these  cen- 
ters keep  local  dealer  mechanics  con- 
stantly abreast  of  new  advances  in 
technology  and  service  methods. 

Art  Mayer  is  happy  working  with  his 
students,  helping  to  advance  their 
knowledge  and  skills.  He's  a  fine  exam- 
ple of  the  kind  of  people  that  make  GM  go. 


GM 


General  Motors  is  People 


...making  better  things  for  you 
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Comments 


On  Admission  of  Alumni  Children 


A  matter  of  keen  interest  to  alum- 
ni everywhere  remains  student  ad- 
missions. This  is  evident  in  conversa- 
tions both  on  and  off  the  campus,  and 
in  correspondence  generated  by  Regis- 
ter articles  such  as  the  one  entitled 
"The  Problem  in  Admissions:  Can 
Alumni  Help  Solve  It?"  that  appeared 
in  the  June  issue. 

There  is  concern  about  whether 
Duke  is  becoming  too  large  or  not 
growing  fast  enough,  whether  admis- 
sions standards  are  too  high  or  too 
low,  whether  too  much  emphasis  is 
being  put  upon  entrance  examination 
scores  or  not  enough. 

Most  of  all,  of  course,  alumni  are 
interested  in  what  is  happening  to  their 
own  sons  and  daughters.  Almost  any 
parent  finds  satisfaction  in  knowing 
that  a  son  or  a  daughter  is  attending 
his  own  alma  mater. 

Universities,  too,  are  enriched  by  the 
enrollment  of  successive  generations 
of  the  same  family;  and,  contrary  to  a 
sometimes  prevailing  opinion,  most  in- 
stitutions are  extremely  anxious  to  ad- 
mit alumni  sons  and  daughters.  Few, 
however,  can  do  so  without  giving 
rather  overwhelming  consideration  to 
other  factors. 

A  dilemma  of  universities  in  this 
connection  is  becoming  increasingly 
obvious,  as  there  is,  under  the  pres- 
sures of  demand,  a  general  tightening 
of  admissions  standards.  The  dilemma 
of  some  alumni  was  revealed  by  one 
of  our  own  who  recently  remarked: 
"If  Duke  was  the  sort  of  school  my 
son  could  get  into,  I  wouldn't  want 
him  to  go  there  anyway." 

If  this  is  a  somewhat  baffling  state- 
ment, it  is  also  a  revealing  one. 

Alumni  like  this  particular  father, 
who  have  children  approaching  col- 
lege age,  are  understandably  alert  to 
the  circumstances  of  college  admis- 
sions. Interest,  however,  is  much  more 
widespread,  and  even  the  youngest 
alumni  show  concern,  presumably  as 
they  look  toward  some  day  in  the  dis- 
tant future. 


Presumably,  therefore,  all  Register 
readers  will  have  some  interest  in  the 
fate  of  alumni  offspring  applicants  for 
the  entering  freshman  classes. 

The  Class  of  1970  comprises  1,296 
students.  The  Woman's  College  is  re- 
ceiving 391,  Trinity  College  676,  the 
School  of  Engineering  146,  and  the 
School  of  Nursing  83. 

Alumni  sons  and  daughters  number 
162,  or  12.5  per  cent  of  the  total. 
Sixty-five  are  entering  The  Woman's 
College,  82  Trinity  College,  11  the 
School  of  Engineering,  and  4  the 
School  of  Nursing. 

The  162  alumni  children  were  ac- 
cepted from  among  353  applicants. 
This  means  that  191  alumni  children 
who  applied  did  not  matriculate,  either 
because  they  were  not  accepted  or  be- 
cause they  chose  to  go  to  another  in- 
stitution. Sixty-three  who  were  ac- 
cepted either  withdrew  or  failed  to 
complete  the  matriculation  process. 
Ten  others  withdrew  their  applications 
before  decisions  were  announced,  and 
one  simply  failed  to  complete  the  ap- 
plication form. 

Sixteen  were  placed  on  the  waiting 
list  (an  agonizing  position  for  both 
the  applicant  and  the  University!), 
and  there  they  languished.  A  few 
others  were  retrieved  from  the  waiting 
list,  and  they  are  included  among 
the  number  counted  as  accepted. 

This,  then,  means  that  101  alumni 
offspring,  or  approximately  25  per 
cent  of  all  who  applied,  were  judged 
inadmissible.  This  percentage  figure  is 
significant  because  it  compares  with 
53  per  cent  of  all  applicants  who  were 
put  aside  as  non-competitive.  While 
we  would  like  to  think  that  the  sons 
and  daughters  of  alumni  are  just 
naturally  more  intelligent  than  most 
other  youngsters,  it  must  be  admitted 
honestly  that  this  just  isn't  so  and  that 
the  difference  in  percentages  is  a 
clear  indication  of  the  preference 
shown  by  the  Admissions  Committees. 
Roger  L.  Marshall 
Director  of  Alumni  Affairs 
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Electric  Heating 

Means 
Sheer  Comfort! 

Why  do  we  call  it  electric 
comfort  heating?  Because 
each  room  has  its  own 
thermostat  to  assure  just- 
right  temperature  control 
.  .  .  because  heat  spreads 
evenly  throughout  each 
room,  eliminating  drafty 
corners.  Electric  comfort 
heating  is  trouble-free. 
That's  a  comfort  too!  Con- 
sult your  Duke  Power  repre- 
sentative for  details.  He  will 
be  glad  to  help  you,  even 
though  Duke  Power  neither 
sells  nor  installs" 
flameless  electric 
heating  systems. 


LETTERS 


Too  Quick  Scissors 

Thank  you  very  much  for  your  excel- 
lent story  about  my  book  The  Crewcut 
in  the  August  issue  of  the  Register.  It 
was  highly  complimentary  and  very  much 
appreciated. 

In  reading  it,  though,  I  noticed  that 
you  had  omitted  the  name  of  the  book 
and  wondered  if  this  was  your  policy  or 
just  an  oversight. 

If  it  was  an  error,  I  would  appreciate 
a  short  follow-up  in  another  issue  giving 
the  name  in  order  that  anyone  who  might 
want  to  purchase  The  Crewcut  would 
know  what  to  look  for.  Thank  you  very 
much. 

Loy  A.  Nash  '29 
Durham,  North  Carolina 

The  paragraph  containing  the  title  of  the 
book  was  deleted  from  the  galley  proofs 
in  order  to  fit  the  story  on  the  page;  the 
title  was  not  re-inserted  in  another  para- 
graph.  An  error.   Our  apologies. 

— Editor. 


At  the  Reunion 

Charles  Jordan  ["Charles  Edward 
Jordan:  A  Friend's  Eye-View,"  Decem- 
ber, 1965,  Alumni  Register]  always  made 
a  good  impression  on  the  boys  I  sent  to 
Duke  when  I  lived  in  Coral  Gables,  Flor- 
ida. He  was  always  willing  to  help  them 
and  to  help  me  get  them  into  Duke.  His 
interest  in  the  football  team  as  well  as 
high  quality  boys  was  very  unusual  for 
a  man  in  his  position,  and  he  never  lost 
the  common  touch.  Sure  hope  to  see  him 
at  next  year's  reunion  of  the  Class  of 
1922. 

Thomas  C.   Battershill  '22 
Philadelphia,  Mississippi 
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1966  Football  Ticket 


Tickets  for  all  Duke  football 
games  may  be  secured  by  writing  to : 
Business  Manager,  Duke  University 
Athletic  Association,  Durham,  North 
Carolina  27706.  In  sending  money 
order  or  check,  please  add  500  to 
each  order  to  cover  handling  and 
mailing. 

HOME   GAMES 

Season  Tickets:  preferred   areas —       $18.00 

family  plan — (adult)    10.00 

(child)      4.00 

Individual  Game  Ticket   Prices 
preferred   areas  jamily  plan 

(all  seats)  adult     child 

$5.00  $3.00      $1.00 

Sept.    17         West  Virginia  (2.00  p.m.) 

Oct.      1  Virginia  (2.00  p.m.) 

Oct.  22  N.   C.   State  (2.00  p.m.) 

Oct.  29  Georgia  Tech  (2.00  p.m.) 

HOMECOMING 


AWAY  GAMES 

Sept 

24 

Pittsburgh 

(1:30  p.m.) 

Oct. 

8 

Maryland 

(2.00  p.m.) 

Oct. 

15 

Clemson 

(2.00  p.m.) 

Not. 

5 

Navy 

(1.30  p.m.) 

Nov. 

12 

Notre  Dame 

(1.30  p.m.) 

Nov. 

19 

UNO 

(1.30  p.m.) 

Single  ticket  prices  in  preferred  areas  at 
away  games  are:  Pittsburgh,  $5.00;  Mary- 
land, $4.00;  Clemson,  $5.00;  Navy,  $5.00; 
Notre  Dame,  $6.00;  and  DNC,  $5.00. 


The  Duke  University  Athletic  As- 
sociation has  an  exquisite  full-color 
18"  x  28"  lithographic  mural  of  the 
Duke  campus  suitable  for  framing 
for  sale  at  $5.00  per  copy.  Your 
check  or  money  order  can  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Business  Manager, 
Duke  University  Athletic  Associa- 
tion, Duke  Station,  Durham,  N.  C. 
27706. 


THE  BAYLOR  SCHOOL 

Accredited  scholarship.  College  prep  since 
1893.  Boys  boarding  14-18,  day  12-18. 
Semi-military.  Endowed  awards.  Ideal  lo- 
cation. Modern  facilities.  New  science 
and  library  building.  Athletics  all  ages. 
Attend  own  church.  SUMMER  CAMP 
for  boys  8-15.  Write  for  illustrated  catalog. 
[21  Cherokee  Road,  Chattanooga,  Tenn.  37401 


The  little  girl  who  lost  herself  in  books . . . 

now  finds  answers  to  thousands  of  research  questions. 


Delores  Maximena  graduated  from 
"Goldilocks"  and  "Little  Red  Riding 
Hood"  at  a  very  early  age.  Ever  since 
she  learned  to  read  at  a  Detroit  grade 
school— all  through  high  school  and 
the  University  of  Michigan,  books  have 
been  a  big  part  of  her  life.  Now  her 
livelihood  is  books.  In  fact,  she  is  cur- 
rently working  for  an  advanced  de- 
gree in  Library  Science  at  Michigan. 


All  this  background  paid  off  . . .  both 
for  Miss  Maximena  and  for  General 
Motors.  As  Reference  Librarian  at  the 
Research  Laboratories  Library  at  the 
General  Motors  Technical  Center, 
she's  the  daily  target  for  such  ques- 
tions as:  What  is  Poisson's  ratio  of 
tetrafluorethylene?  What  is  the  daily 
gasoline  consumption  in  Los  Angeles 
County?  What  is  the  thermal  conduc- 


tivity of  a  certain  steel  alloy?  Miss  Max- 
imena is  expected  to  and  invariably 
does  come  up  with  right  answers.  Her 
long  experience,  perception  and  skill 
enable  her  to  put  her  finger  on  diffi- 
cult answers  quickly  and  accurately. 
She's  the  kind  of  person  that's 
handy  to  have  around  ...  in  fact, 
the  kind  of  person  General  Motors 
couldn't  do  without. 


General  Motors  is  people  making  better  things  for  you. 


GM 


^Ieast 

AND 
^WEST 


Forestry  schools  have  traditionally 
been  the  domain  of  the  robust, 
hearty  male  student  who  combines  an 
avid  interest  in  nature  with  specialized 
scientific  knowledge.  Female  forest- 
ers, though  not  unheard  of,  have  been 
uncommon. 

This  summer  the  School  of  Forestry 
made  a  decisive  break  with  tradition 
and  admitted  the  first  female  student  to 
work  for  an  advanced  degree  in  for- 
estry in  the  history  of  the  University. 
Victoria  Delill,  of  Niagara  Falls,  New 
York,  and  eight  young  men  were  en- 
rolled in  the  summer  portion  of  the 
School's  two-and-a-half-year  graduate 
program  leading  to  the  Master  of  For- 
estry Degree.  Miss  Delill  graduated 
as  a  liberal  arts-biology  major  from 
Thiel  College  in  Pennsylvania,  one  of 
sixty  colleges  and  universities  cooper- 
ating in  Duke's  enlarged  curriculum 
for  students  interested  in  professional 
careers  in  forestry. 

Asked  why  she  decided  on  forestry 
as  a  career,  Miss  Delill  says  that  she 
has  always  been  fond  of  the  outdoors. 
"Even  as  a  little  girl  I  enjoyed  camp- 
ing out,"  she  recalls.  "At  Duke  I 
hope  my  studies  will  involve  lots  of 
outdoor  work." 

Miss  Delill  and  her  classmates 
worked  hard  during  their  intensive 
eleven-week  summer  program.  They 
visited  forest  stands  in  many  parts  of 
North  Carolina  for  field  studies  in 
forest  surveying  and  inventory,  tree 
identification  and  classification,  and 
harvesting  techniques. 

Professors  L.  E.  Chaiken  and  Fred 
White  headed  the  summer  course 
work,  and  both  admitted  the  obvious 


when  they  intimated  that  the  presence 
of  a  coed  presented  certain  problems. 
The  professors  believe  that  two  girls,  in 
fact,  would  be  preferable  to  one  in  the 
class. 

The  professors  expressed  surprise  at 
their  female  forester's  interest  in  the 
outdoor  aspects  of  the  profession. 
"Most  women  students  are  interested 
in  becoming  forest  pathologists  or  ex- 
perts in  the  non-outdoor  forestry  lab- 
oratory techniques,"  Dr.  Chaiken  says. 
"They  are  never  really  put  to  the 
strenuous  field  work  we  require  of 
our  men  students." 

What  and  Where 

In  May,  1965,  Barbara  Sears  '65 
(now  Mrs.  Ralph  E.  Brown,  of  Pitts- 
burgh) conducted  a  study  concerning 
the  future  plans  of  the  graduating 
seniors  (the  Class  of  1965)  of  The 
Woman's  College.  Her  subsequent  re- 
port, based  upon  the  answers  filed  by 
seniors  in  241  questionnaires,  produces 
some  interesting  insights  into  the  goals 
and  aspirations  as  well  as  the  realities 
faced  by  that  year's  Woman's  College 
graduates. 

Of  the  128  seniors  whose  home 
previous  to  graduation  had  been  in  the 
South,  only  sixty-two  planned  to  lo- 
cate somewhere  in  the  area  after  they 
received  their  diplomas.  One  of  the 
report's  "Geographical  Distribution" 
tables  notes  that  a  total  of  thirty-five 
students,  none  of  whom  had  been 
reared  in  the  respective  regions,  said 
they  would  be  living  in  the  West,  the 
Southwest,  or  outside  the  United  States 
after  graduation.     Altogether  54  per 


cent  of  The  Woman's  College  seniors 
of  1965  planned  to  move  to  a  region 
of  the  country  that  had  not  previously 
been  their  home. 

One  hundred  and  fifty-two  girls  in- 
dicated that  they  would  be  working 
after  graduation;  51  per  cent  of  these 
working  women  were  to  become  teach- 
ers and  20.5  per  cent  had  decided  to 
enter  the  business  world  in  some 
capacity.  Fifty-seven  girls  replied  that 
they  would  be  career  girls  and  house- 
wives simultaneously,  while  nineteen 
indicated  that  they  would  add  continu- 
ing studies  in  higher  education  to  their 
duties  as  housewives. 

At  the  time  the  questionnaire  was 
circulated,  100  of  the  girls  who  pro- 
fessed an  interest  in  some  sort  of  ca- 
reer had  already  accepted  a  position. 
The  median  annual  income  was  rough- 
ly $5,000  among  those  who  stated 
their  salary.  It  is  also  interesting  to 
note  that  one-third  of  the  group  plan- 
ning to  work  had  apparently  not  ac- 
cepted a  position  when  they  answered 
the  questionnaire. 

Of  the  101  members  of  the  Class  of 
1965  who  stated  that  they  would  actu- 
ally pursue  some  form  of  higher  edu- 
cation after  their  graduation,  thirty- 
one  intimated  that  the  major  source  of 
income  to  finance  this  endeavor  would 
be  their  parents,  while  thirty-three  had 
earned  scholarships  or  assistantships. 
Twenty-four  girls  planned  to  earn  the 
money  to  finance  their  education  either 
by  working  during  the  summer  or  by 
holding  a  job  while  they  attended 
school.  Another  six  graduates  indi- 
cated that  their  husbands  would  be  the 
major  source  of  their  personal  financial 
aid  program,  while  seven  had  no  idea 
where  the  funds  would  come  from. 

A  final  (and  optional)  question  con- 
cerned those  girls  who  were  to  be 
married  soon  after  graduation.  Thirty- 
six  stated  that  their  fiance  was  a  Duke 
alumnus,  fifteen  were  engaged  to  stu- 
dents in  one  of  the  University's  gradu- 
ate or  professional  schools  (these  selec- 
tions were  not  mutually  exclusive), 
thirteen  to  Duke  undergraduates,  thir- 
teen to  students  at  neighboring  univer- 
sities, thirteen  to  residents  of  their 
home  communities,  and  twenty  to  the 
ambiguous  category  "Other." 
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Victoria  Delill 
Among  the  trees  and  the  boys 


It  would  be  extremely  difficult  to 
sketch  any  sort  of  norm  for  this  class 
from  the  statistics  presented  in  Barbara 
Sears  Brown's  report,  but  perhaps  the 
"average"  graduate  in  The  Woman's 
College  Class  of  1965  lives  on  the 
West  Coast,  teaches  school,  is  married 
to  a  Duke  graduate,  and  is  advancing 
her  education.  Of  course,  there  might 
be  one  or  two  exceptions  to  this  pro- 
file. 

Few  Activists 

The  average  American's  participa- 
tion in  the  invaluable  processes  of  de- 
mocracy is  decidedly  lacking;  a  trip 
to  the  polls  on  election  day  to  cast  a 
ballot  is  most  often  as  active  as  he  will 
ever  become.  Political  parties,  once 
described  as  the  supporting  pillars  for 
Amercian  democracy,  have  the  active 
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(as  opposed  to  the  vocal)  support  of 
less  than  1  per  cent  of  our  country's 
population. 

The  motivating  forces — parents, 
friends,  job  associates,  or  whatever — 
that  draw  this  minute  but  important 
segment  of  the  population  into  the 
political  arena  will  be  studied  and 
analyzed  in  a  two-year  research  pro- 
gram supported  by  an  $86,100  grant 
from  the  National  Science  Foundation. 
Dr.  Allan  Kornberg,  of  the  political 
science  department,  and  Dr.  Joel 
Smith,  of  the  department  of  sociology 
and  anthropology,  are  the  co-investiga- 
tors in  the  project.  The  NSF  grant  is 
an  unusual  one  in  that  the  foundation 
allots  few  funds  for  political  science 
research  projects  each  year. 

A  unique  feature  of  the  research 
will  be  a  comparative  study  of  political 
activities  in  two  of  the  world's  largest 


democracies — the  United  States  and 
Canada.  The  program,  according  to 
Dr.  Kornberg,  will  attempt  to  link  the 
process  by  which  the  individual  first 
becomes  interested  in  politics  with 
recruitment  by  party  leaders  and  his 
eventual  status  as  a  political  activist. 
In  this  vein  some  1,440  party  workers 
will  be  interviewed  in  four  metropoli- 
tan centers — Minneapolis  and  Seattle 
in  the  United  States  and  Winnipeg  and 
Vancouver  in  Canada. 

The  researchers  will  explore  several 
hypotheses  formed  through  previous 
findings:  early  political  socialization — 
or  political  leanings — occurs  in  the 
family  more  frequently  among  Canadi- 
ans than  Americans;  public  schools  are 
used  as  agents  of  political  activity  more 
frequently  by  Americans  than  Canadi- 
ans; and  political  differences  are  seen 
in  age  patterns  in  the  United  States 
while  the  differences  in  Canada  are 
reflected  more  in  socio-economic  back- 
grounds. 

The  project  will  also  examine  indi- 
cations that  more  Canadians  than 
Americans  have  careers  that  begin 
with  entry  high  in  a  party  organiza- 
tion. The  study  will  attempt  to  de- 
termine if  party  activity  and  loyalty 
are  strongest  in  those  areas  where  a 
strong  two-party  system  exists.  Inter- 
viewers also  will  visit  slums,  highly  re- 
stricted neighborhoods,  industrial  com- 
munities, and  business  districts  in  an 
effort  to  understand  the  influence  of 
environment  on  political  patterns. 

Dangerous  Drug 

One  of  the  growing  controversies  in 
this  country  concerns  the  use  and 
control  of  the  hallucination-producing 
drug,  LSD,  an  altered  from  of  lysergic 
acid.  Proponents  of  the  unpredictable 
drug,  among  them  former  Harvard 
psychologist  Timothy  Leary  and  nov- 
elist Aldous  Huxley  as  well  as  thou- 
sands of  younger  people  looking  for 
"kicks"  or  whatever,  paint  glowing  por- 
traits of  raptures  and  ecstatic  emo- 
tional releases  and  widely  expanded 
fields  of  consciousness.  But  for  every 
satisfying  journey  into  the  unconscious 
produced  by  LSD,  there  are  many  har- 
rowing brushes  and  sometimes  perma- 


nent  contacts  with  the  myriad  worlds 
of  insanity. 

Duke  anthropologist  Weston  La- 
Barre,  a  leading  authority  on  halluci- 
nogens and  a  long-time  student  of  the 
use  and  effects  of  certain  American 
Indian  drugs  (peyote,  for  one)  closely 
related  to  LSD,  believes  that  federal 
control  of  this  dangerous  drug  has  be- 
come a  necessity.  "Because  of  the 
ease  of  transporting  the  drug,  I  ques- 
tion whether  state-level  legislation 
would  be  as  effective  as  well-con- 
sidered federal  law,"  Dr.  LaBarre  said 
in  a  recent  interview.  "Since  making 
the  acid  (from  which  LSD  is  syn- 
thesized) is  not  easy,  we  need  nation- 
wide control  of  the  importation  and 
manufacture  of  lysergic  acid  itself." 

Dr.  LaBarre  also  attacked  the  "scien- 
tific pretensions''  of  the  so-called 
"Utopiates,"  who,  he  said,  "aspire  to 
reach  a  nirvana  of  knowledge  through 
the  use  of  mind-altering  drugs."  He 
was  especially  critical,  on  psycho- 
logical and  psychiatric  grounds,  of  the 
theories  of  Leary,  Huxley,  and  novelist 
Arthur  Koestler.  He  classifies  them  as 
"messianic  mystics"  and  "pseudo-sci- 
entists." 

"No  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the 
possibly  disastrous  aftereffects  of  a 
'trip  on  LSD'  could  wish  to  jeopardize 
himself  through  use  of  the  drug,"  Dr. 
LaBarre  said. 

Dr.  LaBarre  recalled  that  LSD  once 
gave  promise  of  becoming  a  useful 
tool  in  investigations  of  mental  disease. 
It  was  thought  to  help  in  treatment 
of  schizophrenics — deranged  persons 
suffering  from  constant  conflicts  of 
ideas,  emotions,  and  impulses.  This 
promise,  however,  seems  largely  to 
have  faded  because  it  was  based  on 
faulty  assumptions  about  brain  chem- 
istry. 

Asked  if  he  believes  that  the  health 
risks  involved  in  the  use  of  LSD  and 
other  hallucinatory  drugs  warrant  pas- 
sage of  regulatory  statutes  against  its 
use  except  for  legitimate  medical  ther- 
apy or  research,  Dr.  LaBarre  noted 
recent  laws  enacted  by  several  states 
and  the  introduction  of  legislation 
against  LSD  in  others.  "Cutting  off 
the  source  of  lysergic  acid  might  work 
better  than  local  attempts  at  prohibi- 


tion— although  these  might  be  needed 
also.  Part  of  the  problem — and  an  im- 
portant part — is  ensuring  that  people 
are  informed  and  remain  aware  of  the 
disastrous  possibilities  from  its  use." 

Working  Together 

The  child,  only  nine  months  old,  lay 
on  a  doctor's  table  at  the  Medical 
Center  struggling  for  every  breath. 
The  symptoms  indicated  severe  heart 
trouble,  and  preliminary  studies,  in- 
cluding X-rays  and  an  electro-cardio- 
gram (EKG),  showed  that  the  baby's 
heart  muscle  was  not  functioning  prop- 
erly. 

Until  recently,  the  child's  age  and 
size  would  have  posed  a  problem: 
Should  surgery  be  done  before  a  more 
conclusive  diagnosis  was  available? 
The  answer  to  such  a  question  today  is 
no.  Yesterday  it  could  have  been 
different.  To  find  the  actual  cause  of 
the  child's  distress  and  to  save  its  life, 
surgery  might  have  been  necessary. 

But  medicine  has  found  a  new  ally. 
Through  an  exciting  union  of  medicine 
and  engineering,  once  poles  apart,  a 
new  diagnostic  technique  gave  pedia- 
tricians the  answer  they  sought.  In 
this  case,  one  of  the  arteries  supply- 
ing blood  to  the  child's  heart  was  on 
the  wrong  side.  Knowing  exactly 
where  to  go  into  the  tiny  baby's  heart, 
surgeons  were  able  to  improve  blood 
flow  through  the  artery  to  the  damaged 
heart  area. 

How  this  child's  life  was  saved  is 
an  example  of  the  successful  applica- 
tion of  two  disciplines  grouped  into 
what  is  called  biomedical  engineering. 
A  computer  that  had  been  fed  the 
taped  recordings  of  250  EKGs  taken 
from  all  parts  of  the  infant's  body 
was  utilized.  Having  digested  the 
EKGs,  the  computer,  within  a  period 
of  twenty  minutes,  produced  a  sort  of 
contour  map  which  showed  the  elec- 
trical function  of  the  heart.  One  area, 
it  was  found,  was  not  generating  any 
current — the  lowest  part  of  the  left 
pumping  chamber.  By  means  of  a 
catheter,  an  opaque  liquid  was  injected 
into  the  heart.  Then  an  X-ray  showed 
the  exact  fault. 


More  and  more  in  recent  years  re- 
searchers in  many  university  disciplines 
have  been  helping  each  other  solve 
their  problems.  Medicine  and  engi- 
neering, which  have  combined  their 
sophisticated  techniques  at  the  Medical 
Center,  are  a  prime  example.  As  one 
Medical  Center  physician  puts  it: 
"Great  technological  advances  are 
taking  place,  and  it  is  obvious  that 
many  urgent  medical  problems  cannot 
be  solved  by  doctors  alone." 

To  help  foster  this  kind  of  inter- 
disciplinary problem  solving,  the  Na- 
tional Institutes  of  Health  has  awarded 
a  $272,305  grant  for  a  cardio-vascular 
biomedical  engineering  program  at 
Duke.  Dr.  Madison  S.  Spach,  associ- 
ate professor  of  pediatrics,  and  Dr. 
Theo  C.  Pilkington,  assistant  professor 
of  electrical  engineering,  have  been 
named  as  the  co-directors  of  the  pro- 
gram. 

These  men  are  spearheading  the  re- 
search designed  to  develop  new  diag- 
nostic approaches  to  heart  disease  in 
children — methods  that  could  elimi- 
nate the  prospect  of  surgery.  At  the 
same  time,  the  program  will  help  train 
a  new  breed  of  scientist  by  giving  engi- 
neers a  better  understanding  of  medi- 
cine and  physicians  a  more  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  principles  of  engi- 
neering. Drs.  Spach  and  Pilkington 
see  the  new  program  as  a  means  of 
facilitating  greater  communication  be- 
tween the  two  disciplines  and  pro- 
viding a  cross-fertilization  of  ideas. 

Though  this  particular  team  effort 
enabled  a  speedy  and  extremely  ac- 
curate diagnosis  of  a  child's  sickness, 
the  intent  of  the  program  goes  much 
further.  One  benefit  will  be  to  pro- 
vide physicians  with  a  means  of  evalu- 
ating the  abnormal  workload  of  a 
defective  heart.  "By  knowing  how 
much  extra  work  a  heart  has  to  do  we 
are  better  able  to  understand  the  prob- 
lem and  to  take  steps  to  correct  it," 
said  Dr.  Spach. 

Every  bit  as  excited  about  the 
project  as  the  medical  men,  Dr.  Pilk- 
ington views  it  as  offering  engineering 
the  "opportunity  to  extend  the  most 
sophisticated  engineering  science  tech- 
niques to  an  area  concerned  with  hu- 
man welfare." 


A  Long  Way  Up 

From  Brown's 

Schoolhouse 


Brown's  Schoolhouse,  the  subscrip- 
tion school  which  eventually 
evolved  into  Duke  University,  was 
overcrowded  and  dilapidated  in  1838. 
Conditions  were  tolerable  only  in  fair 
weather  when  the  school's  forty  or  fifty 
pupils  could  be  divided  into  two 
groups,  one  studying  inside  while  the 
other  studied  in  an  arbor  outside  the 
building.  In  inclement  weather  the 
pupils  were  jammed  into  a  single 
room  which  measured  sixteen  by 
twenty  feet.  Over  their  heads  was  a 
rotten  roof  which  made  it  difficult  on 
rainy  days  for  pupils  to  keep  their 
books  dry.  But  keeping  their  books  dry 
was  easier  than  keeping  themselves 
dry  in  the  rivulets  which  poured 
through  the  rotten  boards.  Obviously 
the  schoolhouse  was  inadequate;  so 
in  the  summer  of  1838  the  first  build- 
ing program  in  the  history  of  Duke 
University  was  begun. 

Under  the  leadership  of  Brantley 
York,  who  had  been  hired  that  year  as 
schoolmaster  and  whose  efforts  began 
the  evolutionary  process  which  re- 
sulted in  Duke  University,  members 
of  the  Brown's  Schoolhouse  commu- 
nity in  Randolph  County  decided  to 
improve  their  school.  A  committee 
was  appointed  to  select  the  site  for 
a  new  building.  Once  this  decision 
had  been  made — and  after  the  sum- 


•4  Opposite  page:  construction  under- 
way at  main  entrance  of  the  Hospital. 


mer  crops  had  been  harvested — the 
people  and  the  schoolmaster  built  a 
school,  twenty  by  thirty  feet,  of  hewn 
logs. 

This  first  effort  to  meet  a  commu- 
nity's educational  needs  seems  minute 
when  compared  to  the  building  pro- 
gram which  is  a  part  of  Duke's  cur- 
rent Fifth  Decade  campaign.  Today's 
effort  is  a  three-year  attempt  to  raise 
$102,876,000,  of  which  $75,576,000 
will  be  allotted  for  plant  expansion 
and  renovation.  But  the  two  pro- 
grams do  have  parallels — especially  in 
some  of  the  circumstances  which 
prompted  them. 

During  the  eighteenth  century  and 
into  the  first  decades  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  the  people  of  a  relatively  iso- 
lated Randolph  County  of  necessity 
built  an  agrarian  economy.  Through 
the  land  they  were  able  to  provide 
the  means  for  their  physical  survival. 
Each  family  was  largely  an  indepen- 
dent economic  unit;  any  dependency 
was  confined  for  the  most  part  to  the 
small  community  and  its  immediate 
surroundings. 

This  self-sufficiency  no  doubt  cre- 
ated local  feelings  of  sectionalism;  and 
such  feelings  illustrated  on  a  minor 
scale  those  which  were  evident  to  a 
larger  degree  throughout  the  state  as 
a  whole. 

Geographically,  North  Carolina  was 
and  is  divided  into  three  areas:  the 
coastal  plain,  the  piedmont,  and  the 
mountains.     These    geographic    divi- 


sions, together  with  a  lack  of  intra- 
state transportation  and  communica- 
tion facilities,  helped  to  make  the  three 
areas  independent  of  each  other.  Ful- 
fillment of  any  needs  which  could  not 
be  met  from  within  an  area  was 
sought  in  immediate  and  more  acces- 
sible locations  outside  the  state:  South 
Carolina,  Georgia,  Tennessee,  and 
Virginia.  But  these  contacts  were  lim- 
ited, and  the  three  areas  were  largely 
self-sufficient.  Therefore,  geographi- 
cal sectionalism  expanded  into  politi- 
cal, economic,  and  social  sectional- 
ism. And  sectionalism  was  restricting 
the  development  of  the  state  and  its 
people. 

No  one  can  point  with  any  cer- 
titude at  a  particular  point  in  time 
and  say  that  this  was  the  moment 
when  North  Carolina's  sectionalism 
began  to  break  down.  But  two  events 
do  seem  to  have  been  of  importance. 
The  first,  in  1835,  was  a  political  re- 
form which  gave  the  western  part  of 
the  state  more  equitable  representation 
in  the  legislature  and  allowed  the 
state's  citizens  to  elect  their  governor. 
The  second  important  event  occurred 
in  1836  when  the  federal  government 
distributed  surplus  revenue  among  the 
states.  North  Carolina  received 
$1,433,757.39.  The  bulk  of  these 
funds  went  to  an  already  existing  but 
very  poor  Literary  Fund  and  a  Fund 
for  Internal  Improvements.  This 
money  and  the  returns  from  invest- 
ments  made  with   a  large  sum  of  it 


Section  of  new  West  Campus  dormitories 
Ready  for  fall  occupancy 


allowed  the  state  over  the  years  to  es- 
tablish or  aid  in  establishing  health 
institutions,  schools,  and  transporta- 
tion facilities.  Such  social  improve- 
ments helped  forge  the  three  areas  of 
the  state  into  a  more  cohesive  unit. 

Sectionalism,  of  course,  did  not  en- 
tirely disappear;  traces  of  it  still  re- 
main. But  the  barriers  had  been  pene- 
trated, and  one  result  of  the  widened 
social  horizons  revealed  by  that  first 
penetration  in  the  fourth  decade  of 
the  nineteenth  century  was  that  the 
people  began  to  place  a  particular  em- 
phasis on  education. 

Illiteracy  at  that  time  was  not  un- 
common— not  even  among  some  of 
the  state's  most  respected  citizens. 
Over  25  per  cent  of  North  Carolina's 
adult  Caucasian  population  was  illit- 
erate; 723  of  these  illiterates  were  re- 
ported to  have  resided  in  Randolph 
County.  As  the  relationships  among 
communities  and  the  three  geographi- 
cal sections  of  the  state  were  extended, 
some  degree  of  academic  proficiency 
became  a  necessity.  The  expansion  of 
Brown's  Schoolhouse  was  in  part  one 
response  to  this  need — and  a  response 
to  the  fact  that  the  parents  in  the 
community  did  not  want  to  handicap 
their  children  with  a  heritage  of  ig- 
norance in  a  world  that  was  becoming 
more  complex. 

Today,  the  penetration  of  sectional 
barriers  continues.  The  University 
which  began  as  a  schoolhouse  serving 
a  small  community  in  a  larger  county 
evolved  into  a  College  which  served 
many  counties  in  a  larger  state;  the 
College  evolved  into  a  University 
which  first  served  a  small  number  of 
states  composing  a  larger  region,  then 
served  the  regions  which  compose  a 
larger  nation;  and  that  University  as- 
pires today  to  increase  its  service  to 
the  nation  and  extend  it  to  the  world. 

Still,  the  small  community  of 
Brown's  Schoolhouse  in  Randolph 
County  has  not  been  overlooked  in 
this  widening  sphere  of  concern.  But 
the  small  community  has  changed;  its 
own  relationships  with  surrounding 
areas  have  expanded  in  a  world  that 
technology  is  shrinking.  The  com- 
munity's needs  have  increased  as  the 
area  of  which  it  is  a  part  has  become 
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more  cohesive.  Paradoxically,  as  the 
University  attempts  to  serve  these 
needs,  the  needs  increase,  for  the  ulti- 
mate result  of  the  University's  service 
is  the  production  in  individuals  of  a 
mature  understanding  of  man  and  his 
world.  Just  as  technology  has  over- 
come the  geographical  barriers  of  sec- 
tionalism, so  will  understanding  slowly 
overcome  the  barriers  which  man  has 
erected  to  isolate  himself  from  man. 

Of  course,  the  immediacy  of  pres- 
ent utilitarian  needs  sometimes  makes 
it  difficult  to  achieve  any  perspective 
on  the  role  or  influence  of  the  Univer- 
sity in  a  continuing  evolutionary  pro- 
cess. It  was  infinitely  easier  to  see 
that  the  roof  was  rotten  rather  than  to 
detect  or  project  any  gradual  change 
in  life  in  Randolph  County  due  to  the 
influence  of  Brown's  Schoolhouse.  It 
is  just  as  easy  today  to  see  that  the 
Duke  Library  no  longer  has  space  for 
the  books  it  already  possesses;  not  so 
easy  is  the  attempt  to  project  the  social 
results  of  the  Library's  having  more 
space  for  more  books  in  an  expanded 
facility  which  is  now  under  construc- 
tion. A  rotten  roof  or  a  stuffed  li- 
brary— both  provide  an  immediate  im- 
petus for  action,  and  the  more  obvious 
results  of  the  action  are  easily  mea- 
sured. But  immediacy  should  not  be 
allowed  to  obscure  less  tangible  re- 
sults— the  fact  that  these  buildings  pro- 
grams are  part  of  an  evolutionary  pro- 
cess which  is  bringing  man  closer  to 
man  and  to  himself. 

Another  factor  adding  impetus  to 
the  construction  of  a  new  Brown's 
Schoolhouse  was  that  the  dilapidated 
facility  was  too  small  to  permit  effec- 
tive teaching.  Its  size  could  only  be- 
come more  inadequate,  for  enrollment 
was  increasing.  This  increase  was 
gradual,  to  be  sure;  nevertheless  the 
number  of  school-age  children  was  in- 
creasing, and  as  more  families  became 
prosperous,  a  larger  number  of  these 
children  was  able  to  attend  school. 
Today,  the  same  situation  is  applicable 
at  Duke.  Classroom  and  laboratory 
facilities  are  in  short  supply  in  some 
areas — such  as  in  the  School  of  Med- 
icine where  a  Medical  Sciences  Build- 
ing is  now  under  construction.  These 
facilities  must  be  built  in   order  for 


even  the  current  enrollment  to  benefit 
to  the  greatest  extent  from  effective 
teaching.  And  enrollment  is  no  more 
static  today  than  it  was  at  Brown's 
Schoolhouse.  The  number  of  college- 
age  children  is  increasing,  and  more 
of  them  have  the  means  of  contin- 
uing their  education.  As  a  part  of 
the  community  in  which  these  children 
live,  Duke,  to  whatever  extent  pos- 
sible, must  provide  educational  oppor- 
tunities for  them.  Enrollment  has 
grown  through  the  years  and  will  con- 
tinue to  grow  gradually  as  long  as  the 
education  of  no  individual  student  is 
sacrificed. 


There  are  other  consequences, 
though,  of  the  necessity  of  the  Uni- 
versity to  serve  a  widening  sphere  of 
concern.  Buildings  and  students  cre- 
ate their  own  demands.  This  fact  was 
illustrate  at  Brown's  Schoolhouse  al- 
most as  soon  as  the  new  building  had 
been  completed.  The  forty  or  fifty 
students    who   had    crowded    the    old 


Library  addition 
Architect's  model 


Library  addition  progress 
Footings  and  foundation 


Architect's  model  of  entire  West  Campus  dormitory  complex 
Someday  it  will  all  be  built 
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building  now  became  sixty-nine  stu- 
dents. The  teaching  load  was  too  great 
for  a  single  individual,  so  an  assis- 
tant had  to  be  hired.  This  increased 
the  quality  of  instruction  offered  at 
the  Schoolhouse,  for  York  was  weak 
in  arithmetic  while  this  was  his  as- 
sistant's strongest  interest.  Also,  the 
students  now  received  more  individual 
attention. 

But  the  teaching  was  not  as  effec- 
tive as  it  might  have  been;  a  single 


New  hyperbaric  unit 
Pressure    chamber   for    medicine 


room  for  two  teachers  and  sixty-nine 
pupils  was  inadequate.  A  new  build- 
ing was  required;  and  to  properly 
serve  the  community,  the  school 
needed  to  be  established  on  a  more 
permanent  basis. 

Such  growth  required  money  which 
was  not  always  easily  available.  But 
pledges  were  made  by  people  in  the 
community  and  construction  of  a  new 
building  soon  began.  Unfortunately, 
funds    were    exhausted    when    every- 


Medical  Sciences  model 
Now  under  construction 


Main  entrance  at  Hospital 
A  new  look  upon  entering 
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University  House 
A  home  for  visitors  and  the  president 


thing  had  been  built  except  for  two 
chimneys.  Determined  to  see  the 
building  through  to  completion,  York 
took  to  his  horse  each  day  after 
school  and  solicited  money  through- 
out the  county.    He  was  successful. 

Today,  fund-raising  methods  are 
perhaps  more  sophisticated,  although 
they  still  rely  to  a  great  extent  on 
personal  contact.  Of  course  the  bur- 
den of  solicitation  does  not  fall  so 
heavily  upon  a  single  individual — and 
transportation  facilities  have  certainly 
improved.  But  in  addition  to  personal 
contact,  other  parallels  do  exist  be- 
tween this  early  effort  by  York  and 
today's  Fifth  Decade  campaign;  and 
the  most  important  of  these  parallels 
is  the  fact  that  such  great  reliance  is 
placed  upon  the  community. 

York  was  able  to  solicit  initial  fi- 
nancial support  from  a  number  of  the 
county's  more  prosperous  citizens.  Al- 
though this  support  provided  a  finan- 
cial base  for  construction  of  the  new 
school  building,  it  did  not  provide 
enough  funds  for  the  total  construc- 
tion cost.  Nor  were  funds  included 
for  annual  operating  costs.  In  order 
to  meet  these  expenses,  York  had  to 
have  the  support  of  the  entire  com- 
munity served  by  his  institution. 
Marshalling  such  support  was  not  an 
easy  task  that  year — nor  did  it  become 
any  easier  in  following  years.  It  re- 
quired persistent  effort  on  the  part  of 
York    and    all    who    succeeded    him. 

Today,  Duke  University  can  rely  on 
several  sources  for  initial  support  of 
its  Fifth  Decade  campaign.  These  in- 
clude the  Duke  Endowment,  founda- 
tions, industry,  The  Methodist  Church, 
and  the  federal  government.  Although 
such  sources  provide  an  extraordinar- 
ily strong  base  of  support,  they  will 
not  by  any  means  provide  the  amount 
of  money  needed  to  transform  the  Uni- 
versity's aspirations  into  realities. 
Duke,  like  Brown's  Schoolhouse,  must 
have  the  support  of  the  community  it 
serves — not  just  the  support  of  the 
community's  other  institutions  or  of 
its  wealthiest  citizens.  The  support 
of  all  individuals,  both  alumni  and 
non-alumni,  is  important,  for  a  coop- 
erative effort  is  required  to  expand 
the  community  of  man. 
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Phytotron  under  construction 
A  lot  of  pipe  for  controlling  the  growth  of  plants 
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Dr.  Charles  Harman  and  the  tube 
One  method  of  solving  the  traffic  problem 
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Taking  the  Jams 

Out  of 

the  Strips 


The  traffic  jam,  a  common  twenti- 
eth-century malady,  once  seemed 
— for  all  its  fuming,  clanking,  churn- 
ing, honking — a  necessary  or  at  least 
unavoidable  disease  to  the  constricted 
driver.  However  irritating,  rational- 
ized America's  mechanized  optimists, 
the  traffic  jam's  symptoms  were  local- 
ized. 

But  increasing  urbanization  has  led 
to  greater  aggravations;  yesterday's 
Mamaroneck  to  Manhattan  jams  have 
become,  in  essence,  today's  Washing- 
ton to  Boston  tie-ups.  Distraught  mo- 
torists in  the  New  York  City  area, 
probably  the  original  victims  of  the 
traffic  jam,  have  long  since  aban- 
doned the  warmth  and  privacy  of  their 
autos  in  favor  of  the  immense  tactical 
and  logistical  advantages  afforded  by 
the  subway  and  commuter  train. 

Capitulation,  however,  does  not 
come  easily.  The  New  Yorkers'  pres- 
ent acceptance  of  mass  transport 
systems — forms  of  transit  generally 
scorned  by  motor-minded  America- 
provides  the  exception  rather  than  the 
national  rule;  but  as  mobility  by  means 
of  the  automobile  becomes  an  in- 
creasingly provoking  experience  (and 


it  will),  people  will  necessarily  de- 
spair and  turn,  as  the  New  Yorkers 
did  locally,  to  methods  of  rapid  mass 
transit.  And  as  expanding  population 
and  urbanization  continue  to  congest 
widespread  sections  of  our  country, 
systems  of  mass  transit,  some  of  which 
are  already  essential  in  local  transport 
around  and  about  some  of  our  major 
cities,  will  become  aids  to  inter-city 
travel  as  well. 

Any  hypotheses  concerning  inter- 
city transportation  needs  meted  out  by 
the  rapid  transit  advocate  are  founded 
in  large  part  on  reports  by  experts 
who  have  identified  over  twenty  "strip 
cities,"  burgeoning  population  cor- 
ridors, sometimes  hundreds  of  miles  in 
length.  Presently,  in  fact,  over  one- 
half  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
live  in  thirteen  of  these  strip  cities. 

The  primary  example  of  these 
broadly  urbanized,  industrialized  bands 
is  the  "Northeast  Corridor"  which  ex- 
tends from  Washington  to  Boston;  in 
the  approximately  460  miles  that  sep- 
arate these  two  cities,  some  35,000,000 
people  reside.  The  corridor  is  laced 
with  gigantic  and  growing  metropo- 
lises:   Baltimore,   Philadelphia,   Tren- 


ton, Newark,  New  York. 

One  day  some  mathematical  theo- 
retician might  provide  a  sort  of  "strip 
city  formula,"  examining  the  correla- 
tion between  population  and  automo- 
bile increases  in  a  given  location  and 
the  corresponding  decrease  in  highway 
mobility  between  cities.  This  definitely 
is  the  case  in  regions  such  as  the  North- 
east Corridor  where  over  90  per  cent 
of  the  inter-city  traffic  is  still  by  auto- 
mobile while  the  population,  both 
people  and  vehicles  alike,  continues 
to  swell. 

There  is  a  matchless  interstate  high- 
way system  stretching  the  length  of 
this  strip,  but  already  it  is  nearing  its 
maximum  traffic  tolerance,  and  total 
inadequacy  and  obsolescence  are  just 
beyond  the  horizon.  In  the  foresee- 
able future  someone — state  govern- 
ments, the  federal  government,  the 
people — must  decide  whether  this  orig- 
inal road  should  be  supplemented  by 
another  highway  system  (at  an  approx- 
imate cost  of  $4-5  million  per  mile), 
or  whether  the  search  should  begin 
for  some  efficient  alternative  method 
of  mass  inter-city  transportation. 

Though  research  in  the  beleagured 
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realm  of  rapid  transit  has  been,  at  best, 
haphazard  in  the  past,  flickering  lights 
of  hope  illuminate  the  future.  Presi- 
dent Johnson  has  announced  the 
eventual  development  of  a  rapid  transit 
system  that  will  operate  between  Wash- 
ington and  New  York  City,  America's 
most  critically  congested  area.  Also, 
prominent  members  of  the  government 
have  taken  an  active  interest  in  the 
research  and  development  problems 
in  transportation;  they  have  pressed 
for  and  probably  will  shortly  achieve 
the  formation  of  an  independent  De- 
partment of  Transportation.  Present- 
ly the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
the  Federal  House  and  Home  Admin- 
istration are  two  of  the  more  important 
bodies  who  are  intently  concerned  with 
transit  difficulties;  they  both,  especially 
the  former,  allocate  funds  at  irregular 
intervals  to  research  projects  involved 
in  the  development  of  new  methods  of 
mass  ground  transportation. 

When  scientists  and  engineers  are 
confronted  with  a  query  as  to  the  most 
effective  type  of  rapid  transit  system, 
they  offer  some  variation  of  either  a 
surface  or  subterranean  operation.  Dr. 
Charles  Harman,  associate  professor 
of  mechanical  engineering  at  the  Duke 
School  of  Engineering;  Mr.  J.  J.  Mur- 
ray, director  of  the  engineering  sci- 
ence division  of  the  Army  Research 
Office,  Durham;  Dr.  Sudhir  Kumar, 
associate  director  of  the  same  division 
and  also  visiting  associate  professor  of 
civil  engineering  at  Duke;  and  more 
recently  Dr.  Robert  W.  Truitt,  head  of 
the  mechanical  engineering  department 
at  North  Carolina  State  University  in 
Raleigh,  have  focused  their  efforts  on 
a  system  suitable  for  either  surface  or 
subterranean  transportation.  To  illus- 
trate the  essential  principle  upon  which 
their  project  is  based,  they  employ  a 
rather  highly  instrumented  model  of 
a  pneumatic  tubular  system  in  the 
basement  of  the  Duke  Engineering 
Building. 

By  placing  a  fifteen-inch  projectile 
in  one  end  of  the  tube,  sealing  both 
ends  of  the  eighty-three-foot-Iong  de- 
vice, pumping  the  air  from  within  to 
create  at  least  a  partial  vacuum,  and 
finally  unsealing  the  tube  behind  the 
projectile,  these  engineers  demonstrate 


an  effective  method  of  propelling  an 
object  very  efficiently  at  high  speeds. 
The  projectile  travels  the  length  of  the 
tube  at  an  astounding  speed  with  an  as- 
tonishing rate  of  acceleration,  driven 
only  by  the  relative  difference  in  pres- 
sure between  the  front  and  rear  of  the 
projectile. 

The  Engineering  Building  has  not 
always  been  "home"  for  this  tubular 
system,  and  Drs.  Harman  and  Truitt 
have  not  always  been  numbered  among 
the  project's  "fathers."  Dr.  Kumar 
and  Mr.  Murray  conceived  the  idea 
of  the  tubular  device  over  four  years 
ago.  The  system's  original  develop- 
ment came  not  as  a  means  to  examine 
transportation  possibilities  but  as  a 
method  to  facilitate  the  launching  of 
solid  fuel  rockets — the  principle  is  the 
same.  Since  solid  fuel  rockets  are 
most  unstable  at  the  comparatively  low 
speeds  they  attain  during  the  immedi- 
ate seconds  after  their  launch,  the  re- 
searchers were  interested  in  acceler- 
ating the  unignited  rockets  to  a  stable 
speed  by  means  of  a  vacuum  pressure 
deferential  before  firing  their  engines. 
They  called  their  project  "Mountain- 
well." 

It  was  three  or  four  site  changes 
(one  of  which  was  an  outdoor  test 
range)  and  over  three  years  before 
the  pneumatic  system,  Mountainwell, 
found  a  semi-permanent  home  in 
the  Engineering  Building  basement 
where  it  was  clamped  overhead  in  the 
same  forlorn  manner  as  any  ordinary 
air-conditioning  pipe.  However,  more 
than  its  location  had  been  altered; 
though  the  pneumatic  concept  had  re- 
mained essentially  the  same,  the  sys- 
tem had  become  an  instrument  in  the 
study  of  rapid  tubular  transportation. 

Actually,  this  concept  of  propulsion 
by  means  of  a  pressure  differential  cre- 
ated in  a  tube  is  not  entirely  novel; 
Robert  Goddard,  the  inventor  of  the 
liquid-fuel  rocket,  was  examining  pos- 
sibilities in  this  area  as  long  as  fifty 
years  ago.  The  entire  theory  of  ele- 
mentary vacuum  propulsion  is  dis- 
armingly  simple:  as  the  air  is  removed 
from  the  sealed  tube  in  front  of  a 
projectile  a  pressure  inequity  is  es- 
tablished in  the  system.  The  source  of 
power,  and  an  outstanding  one  at  that, 


is  merely  the  pressure  of  the  air  be- 
hind the  projectile. 

Speculating,  Dr.  Harman  envisions 
his  pneumatic  system  in  full  opera- 
tional scale  as  a  tube  or  complex  of 
tubes  in  which  passenger  projectiles, 
seating  perhaps  200  people  with  in- 
teriors much  the  same  as  the  cabins 
of  modern  airliners,  would  travel  at 
speeds  of  300-400  miles  per  hour  and 
more  between  cities  in  the  congested 
population  corridors.  The  accelera- 
tion, deceleration,  and  top  speed  of 
these  passenger  vehicles  would  vary 
according  to  the  degree  of  vacuum  in 
front  of  the  projectile  or,  conversely, 
according  to  the  amount  of  air  resis- 
tance encountered.  This  signal  factor 
would  be  controlled  by  pumping  sta- 
tions placed  at  strategic  intervals  above 
the  ground  along  the  tubular  path. 

As  Dr.  Harman  readily  admits,  there 
is  more  than  one  acceptable  alterna- 
tive method  of  rapid  mass  transporta- 
tion; his  pnuematic  tubular  concept  is, 
in  fact,  only  one  of  several  subter- 
ranean systems.  There  are  also  many 
surface  alternatives  that  are  even  closer 
to  reality  than  their  tubular  relatives. 
The  one  billion  dollar  Tokaido  line 
between  Tokyo  and  Osaka  in  Japan 
is  already  in  service  and  features 
electrically-powered  trains  that  travel 
with  relative  ease  at  125  miles  per 
hour;  Curtiss-Wright,  of  winged  fame, 
has  an  elevated  train  with  airplane 
propellers  on  the  drawing  boards; 
Deodet  Clejan  has  invented  a  car- 
carrying  railway  system  that  he  calls 
Rollway;  the  Budd  Company  could 
construct  self-powered  electric  coaches 
easily  capable  of  speeds  to  160  miles 
per  hour;  and  the  Ford  Motor  Com- 
pany has  designed  "Levacars,"  wheel- 
less  coaches  that  could  move  over 
tracks  with  clamps  on  a  thin  film  of 
air  at  speeds  to  500  miles  per  hour. 

For  subterranean  travel  Lawrence 
Edwards,  the  head  of  Tube  Transit, 
Inc.,  has  developed  much  the  same 
pneumatic  concept  as  Dr.  Harman  and 
his  associates,  while  Dr.  Joseph  V. 
Foa,  head  of  the  department  of 
aeronautical  engineering  at  Rensselaer 
Polytechnic  Institute,  has  designed  a 
tubular  system  that  is  propelled  by  jet 
fans  that  suck  the  air  from  the  front 
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to  the  rear  of  the  passenger  vehicle. 
This  fractional  list  gives  one  some  idea 
of  the  variety  of  alternatives  in  the 
field  that  are  at  various  stages  of  de- 
velopment. 

If  ever  there  were  a  case  of  "can't 
see  the  forest  for  the  trees,"  this  pro- 
liferation of  mass  transit  systems  is  it. 
After  one  has  established  the  valid- 
ity and  necessity  for  the  development 
of  new  methods  of  rapid  transit  to 
supplement  some  of  the  country's 
more  heavily  burdened  transportation 
modes,  he  must  then  decide,  princi- 
pally through  research  and  hypothesis, 
which  method — surface  or  subterra- 
nean, wheels  or  clamps,  electricity  or 
jets,  vacuum  or  fans — is  the  most 
feasible  alternative. 

The  primary  prerequisite  to  the  con- 
struction and  operation  of  any  of  the 
newly  suggested  transportation  systems 
is  the  cost  factor.  Whatever  the  rela- 
tive advantages  of  a  rapid  transit  sys- 
tem— swifter  travel,  less  congestion,  a 
relaxed  voyage — it  must  be  able  to 
compare  favorably  with  the  cost  per 
mile  of  highway  installation  and  auto- 
mobile travel  if  it  is  to  provide  any 
sort  of  realistic  substitute  to  the  high- 
way traffic  jam. 

Dr.  Harman  believes  that  aside  from 
its  other  advantages  the  pneumatic  sys- 
tem that  he  hypothesizes  could  be 
constructed  and  operated  at  costs  com- 
petitive with  those  of  the  installation 
and  operation  of  an  interstate  highway 
system.  In  the  highly  urbanized  strip 
city  areas,  such  as  the  Northeast  Cor- 
ridor, an  interstate  highway  might,  in- 
cluding right-of-way  property,  cost 
$4-5  million  per  mile.  The  tubular 
system  could  be  installed,  with  less 
right-of-way  requirements  and  fewer 
acquisition  difficulties,  at  approximate 
costs  of  $1-2  million  per  mile.  Dr. 
Harman  speculates  that  after  installa- 
tion the  pneumatic  tubular  system 
ticket  costs  could  average  less  than 
the  six-cents-per-mile  operating  cost 
that  motorists  have  come  to  expect  on 
their  current  excursions  by  automobile. 

But  many  of  the  new  rapid  transit 
concepts  can  make  this  minimal  cost 
claim;  Dr.  Harman  asserts  that  the 
pneumatic  tubular  system  that  he  and 
Truitt,  Murray,  and  Kumar  envision 


has  certain  inherent  characteristics  that 
make  it  one  of  the  better,  if  not  the 
best,  alternative  in  the  widening  realm 
of  rapid  mass  transit. 

In  the  United  States  and  other  ur- 
banized countries,  notably  Japan,  con- 
gestion problems  are  being  partially 
relieved  through  the  development  of 
high  speed  trains.  While  such  systems 
(observe  the  Tokaido  Express  in  Ja- 
pan) do  reduce  travel  time  with  their 
100-miles-per-hour-plus  speeds  and  do 
lessen  the  aggravation  that  often  oc- 
curs when  one  is  driving,  their  merits 
over  a  span  of  years  as  compared  to 
those  afforded  by  some  of  the  techno- 
logically more  advanced  but  presently 
less  developed  systems  are  doubtful. 
Perhaps  the  government  realizes  that 
while  research  continues  on  advanced 
systems  the  congestion  problem  must 
be  relieved  by  more  readily  available 
rapid  transit  means — in  this  case,  the 
high  speed  trains.  However,  like  some 
of  the  military  planes  of  the  last 
twenty  years,  the  high  speed  trains 
seem  doomed  to  an  early  obsolescence 
by  the  swift  advances  of  technology. 
This  day  is  not  far  away,  for  Dr.  Har- 
man relates  that  there  are  no  insur- 
mountable engineering  problems  ob- 
structing the  success  of  his  project  and 
many  like  it.  This  is  astounding  when 
one  considers  that  he  is  talking  about 
a  tubular  vehicle  that  could  easily 
travel  300  miles  per  hour  and  could 
actually  approach  speeds  of  600  miles 
per  hour  on  longer  trips  while  the 
passengers,  over  200  of  them,  rest 
comfortably. 

The  concept  of  tubular  transporta- 
tion affords  specific  benefits  that  are 
beyond  the  capabilities  of  any  surface 
system.  For  one,  passengers  in  the 
former  would  be  provided  with  an  en- 
tirely insulated  environment.  When 
driving  rains  send  motorists  scurrying 
from  the  highways,  when  obscuring 
fogs  blanket  the  airfields,  when  winter's 
blizzards  halt  the  trains,  a  subterra- 
nean operation  would  continue  to  func- 
tion oblivious  to  these  disrupting  ele- 
ments. Nothing  short  of  an  earth- 
quake could  terminate  the  activities  of 
this  all-weather  mode  of  transporta- 
tion resting  just  a  few  feet  below  the 
surface.     Of  course,  the  coin  can  be 


turned;  the  fact  that  such  a  system 
would  lie  under  the  surface  eliminates 
very  effectively  any  variety  of  scenery 
along  the  route. 

For  most  people  the  thought  of 
groping  through  bleak  subway  tunnels 
in  New  York  City  with  other  trains 
ahead  and  behind  (even  if  they  are 
going  the  same  direction)  is  a  harrow- 
ing consideration,  much  less  hurtling 
through  subterranean  tunnels  at  speeds 
up  to  600  miles  per  hour.  The  idea 
of  colliding  with  another  vehicle  at 
such  speeds  (again,  even  if  both  trains 
are  traveling  in  the  same  direction) 
is  not  a  particularly  pleasant  thought. 
Dr.  Harman,  however,  can  point  to  an 
inherent  safety  factor  in  the  pneumatic 
system  that  may  or  may  not  be  some- 
what comforting  to  potential  passen- 
gers. As  two  trains  approached  each 
other  in  the  partial  vacuum  of  a  tube 
the  air  pressure  between  them  would 
increase  relative  to  the  distance  that 
separated  them;  the  steadily  increasing 
pressure  would  function  as  a  braking 
device.  This  simple  explanation  sug- 
gests that  collision  possibilities  in  a 
pneumatic  system  would  be  virtually 
nil. 

For  all  the  advantages — the  safety 
features,  the  conveniences,  the  com- 
parable costs — any  mass  transit  sys- 
tem, short  or  long  range,  surface  or 
subsurface,  faces  one  major  difficulty 
— its  acceptance  as  a  feasible,  in  fact 
necessary,  alternative  to  existing  means 
of  transportation.  Only  in  and  around 
major  metropolises  have  people  turned 
even  to  local  means  of  mass  trans- 
portation, and  then  only  when  more 
desirable  contrivances,  such  as  the 
automobile,  have  become  totally  in- 
adequate. 

The  development  of  rapid  mass 
transit  systems  is  especially  essential 
in  a  society  of  spiraling  complexity 
such  as  one  finds  in  the  United  States. 
Yet  ten  or  perhaps  twenty  years  from 
now,  when  pneumatic  tubular  systems 
and  "Levacars"  and  200-mile-per-hour 
trains  are  commonplace,  a  handful  of 
incorrigible  motorists  will  continue  to 
spend  their  holidays  on  erratic  courses 
across  the  country  from  Maine  to 
California.  After  all,  that's  human 
nature.  — by  Joe  Williamson 
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by  R.  L.  Durham 


It  is  perhaps  appropriate  that  I  should 
write  this  article  since  I  made  the 
first  kick-off  in  the  first  intercollegiate 
match  of  present  day  football  that  was 
played  south  of  the  Potomac  River. 
That  game  was  between  Trinity  Col- 
lege and  the  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina and  was  played  in  Raleigh,  North 
Carolina,  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  1888. 
Captain  Johnson  of  the  Trinity  team 
won  the  toss,  chose  the  kick,  and 
assigned  that  duty  to  me  as  the  regular 
kicker  of  the  Trinity  eleven. 

In  the  fall  of  1887,  my  freshman 
year,  the  style  of  football  in  vogue  was 
the  old  kicking  game,  which  forbade 
running  with  the  ball,  a  round  rubber- 
covered  canvas  affair.  The  old  game 
cultivated  an  ability  to  keep  one's  feet 
and  to  kick  under  any  and  all  condi- 
tions and  positions  of  the  ball.  To 
stumble,  or  fall,  or  be  tripped  and 
thrown,   were    all   discreditable   to   a 


The  late  Robert  Lee  Durham  was  a 
member  of  the  Class  of  1891.  He 
practiced  law  until  1909  and  then  en- 
tered the  educational  field.  He  was 
owner  and  president  emeritus  of  South- 
ern Seminary  at  his  death  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1949.  This  article  first  appeared 
in  the  Register  in  1923. 
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player's  reputation.  We  played  this 
old  style  game  until  the  spring  of  1888, 
by  which  time  President  John  Franklin 
Crowell,  who  was  just  out  of  Yale 
College,  found  some  odd  moments  to 
introduce  the  game  to  us  as  it  was 
played  by  Yale,  Harvard,  and  Prince- 
ton. I  quite  well  remember  with  what 
bad  grace  all  of  us  took  to  the  custom 
of  being  violently  tackled  and  thrown 
on  the  ground. 

After  acquiring  the  rudimentary 
knowledge  of  the  new  game  in  the 
spring  of  1888,  we  came  back  in  the 
fall  with  a  desire  to  do  something 
with  it.  We  asked  for  a  match  with 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  on 
Thanksgiving  Day.  They  said  that  they 
would  consent  to  play  the  new  game 
with  us  on  Thanksgiving  Day  if  we 
would  agree  to  play  with  the  round 
instead  of  the  egg-shaped  ball,  giving 
as  a  reason  that  they  would  not  be 
able  to  acquaint  themselves  with  the 
eccentric  behavior  of  the  elliptical  ball 
in  so  short  a  time.  We  agreed  to  this 
condition  and  prepared  for  the  match. 

It  is  well  for  Duke  men  to  know 
that  for  the  first  four  years  of  Trinity's 
football  history,  which  culminated  in 
the  great  team  of  1891,  Trinity  did  not 
have  a  football  coach  or  trainer  of  any 


sort.  Doctor  Crowell's  instruction  to 
us  went  no  further  than  the  rudiments 
which  he  first  gave  us  in  the  spring  of 
1888.  The  man  who  did  not  play  but 
did  most  to  study  the  rules  and  read 
up  on  the  methods  and  strategy  of  the 
game  was  J.  Frank  Jones.  He  was 
manager,  referee,  umpire,  and  coach 
from  the  beginning  until  June,  1890. 
His  name  deserves  to  be  recorded  and 
given  emphasis  and  prominence  in  any 
history  of  football  at  Trinity  College. 

Having  learned  what  we  could  of  the 
game  and  its  strategy  in  this  untutored 
fashion,  we  met  the  UNC  eleven  at 
Raleigh  on  Thanksgiving  Day,  1888. 
The  men  in  the  Trinity  line-up  were 
Albert  Sharp,  fullback;  Tom  Daniels 
and  Frank  Rahders,  halfbacks;  Stone- 
wall Durham;  quarterback;  Whit  John- 
son and  Bob  Mitchell,  ends;  Billy  Cran- 
ford  and  Will  Fearrington,  tackles; 
T.  A.  Hathcock  and  Hal  Crowell, 
guards;  and  the  writer,  center.  The 
game  was  fast  and  furious,  however 
unscientific,  and  the  almost  unanimous 
rooting  of  the  Raleigh  fans,  especially 
the  young  women,  was  for  UNC.  Of 
course  we  had  more  friends  after  the 
game  was  finished.  The  score  was 
16-0  in  Trinity's  favor. 

Immediately  after  that  game  dele- 


gates  from  Wake  Forest,  Trinity,  and 
UNC  met  at  the  Yarborough  Hotel 
and  arranged  a  spring  schedule  for  the 
three  schools.  The  first  game  was  set 
for  sometime  in  February,  1889,  be- 
tween Trinity  and  Wake  Forest.  Just 
what  the  result  would  have  been  no 
one  can  say.  A  foot  of  snow  on 
the  ground  prevented  the  match  when 
Trinity  appeared  in  Raleigh  on  the  day 
of  the  game.  There  was  much  dis- 
cussion as  to  whether  the  ethics  of  this 
new  sport  did  not  demand  that  the 
game  be  played  regardless  of  weather 
conditions.  Wake  Forest,  having  sense, 
did  not  come  over  to  Raleigh  in  the 
morning  through  the  snow  drifts. 
When  we  telegraphed  them  that  we 
were  there,  they  came  at  once.  After 
a  conference,  ordinary  sanity  con- 
quered the  imaginary  ethics  and  our 
game  was  postponed. 

The  next  game  was  scheduled  be- 
tween UNC  and  Wake  Forest.  After 
their  Thanksgiving  game  with  us  and 
the  formation  of  a  football  association, 
the  University  had  sent  immediately 
for  the  captain  of  the  Princeton  eleven 
of  that  year.  He  began  at  the  bottom 
and  chose  a  team  of  different  material. 
Jones  and  Rahders,  from  Trinity,  were 
asked  to  officiate  at  that  game.  They 
officiated,  of  course,  and  came  back  to 
us  with  the  terrible  news.  UNC  had 
smothered  Wake  Forest  under  a  33-0 
score.  We  were  informed  by  Jones 
that  the  real  game  as  taught  by  the 
former  Princeton  captain  was  some- 
thing entirely  outside  of  our  experi- 
ence. You  may  imagine  with  just  what 
consternation  we  faced  our  struggle 
with  UNC,  set  two  weeks  later. 

We  took  much  counsel  together  but 
nothing  came  of  it,  or  could  come  of 
it,  with  our  limited  student  material, 
except  that  J.  T.  Daily  was  put  in  the 
center  of  our  line  and  I  was  placed 
at  fullback.  The  other  changes  which 
we  made  were  not  made  voluntarily, 
but  because  of  the  fact  that  Cranford 
and  Will  Fearrington  and  Bob  Mitchell 
dropped  out  for  reasons  beyond  their 
control  and  against  our  desires.  Cran- 
ford was  heavier  than  Blake  Nichol- 
son who  replaced  him  as  right  tackle, 
and  Fearrington  was  heavier  than 
Denard  Roberts  who  took  his  place. 


Clarence  Watkins  was  about  the  weight 
of  Bob  Mitchell  whom  he  replaced  at 
left  end. 

The  moment  the  game  began  at 
Raleigh  it  was  evident  that  Jones  and 
Rahders  had  not  overstated  the  trouble. 
UNC  scored  so  rapidly  on  us  that  I, 
at  fullback,  with  some  greater  op- 
portunity to  see  the  manner  and  meth- 
od of  it,  was  as  confused  as  if  I  were 
in  the  midst  of  a  cyclone. 

UNC  won  the  toss  and  chose  to  have 
the  sun  and  a  March  wind  at  their 
backs.  When  they  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  ball  they  came  tearing 
through  us  and  around  us.  I  do  not 
mean  that  they  made  every  third  down 
as  was  required  in  that  day.  What- 
ever our  team  lacked  in  training  it  did 
not  lack  in  scrapping  qualities  and  in- 
dividual football  instinct.  But  they 
kept-a-coming!  They  ran  up  17  points 
on  us  with  clock-like  advance  before 
the  Trinity  eleven  seemed  in  any  way 
to  find  itself. 

We  played  two  forty-five  minute 
halves  in  those  days.  At  the  end  of 
the  first  thirty  minutes  our  line  had 
begun  to  solve  some  of  their  strat- 
egy and  was  beginning  to  hold.  Our 
offensives  around  the  ends  were  futile, 
and  this  despite  the  fact  that  both 
Daniels  and  Rahders  were  the  fastest 
men  on  their  feet  I  have  ever  known. 
I  was  called  on  to  punt  at  nearly  every 
third  down.  We  had  to  make  five 
yards  in  three  downs  at  that  time. 
This  punting  helped  us  to  catch  our 
breath  and  hold  them  until  we  finally 
discovered  one,  and  only  one,  method 
of  advance.  This  was  to  let  Crowell 
touch  the  ball  as  Daily  snapped  it  so 
that  the  quarterback,  Stonewall  Dur- 
ham, could  go  forward  with  it  under 
the  rule  that  required  it  to  touch  a 
third  man  before  being  advanced. 
Stonewall's  advance  was  through  the 
center  with  halves  and  ends  dropping 
in  behind  him  for  an  undisguised  drive 
forward  by  mainstrength.  By  this 
method  we  scored  one  touchdown, 
four  points,  just  as  the  first  half  closed. 

I  never  shall  forget  the  confidence 
with  which  President  Crowell  stated  to 
us  in  the  intermission  that  we  were 
the  stronger  team  and  would  surely 
win.     It  looked  to  me  that  time  was 


against  us  because  our  method  was  too 
slow.  Of  course  we  could  not  make 
every  first  down,  and  the  loss  of  time 
in  getting  possession  of  the  ball  again 
made  it  appear  that  the  Doctor's  con- 
fidence was  overdrawn.  However,  we 
went  into  the  second  half  with  the 
determination  to  hurry  it  up.  The 
story  is  simply  told  for  the  reason  that 
practically  without  exception  Stonewall 
Durham  carried  the  ball  on  every  rush 
Trinity  made  for  the  forty-five  min- 
utes of  the  second  half.  He  came  out 
of  the  game  with  each  one  of  his  ears 
torn  loose  from  his  scalp  at  both  top 
and  bottom.  I  shall  never  forget  how 
I  felt  when  the  score  was  16  to  17 
and  we  were  approaching  the  goal  line. 
The  one  question  was  whether  the 
whistle  would  blow  before  we  reached 
it.  There  had  been  much  time  taken 
out  and  nobody  knew  just  what  the 
official  report  would  be. 

As  we  went  over  the  line  for  the 
touchdown  that  made  the  score  20-17 
the  whole  heavens  made  a  half  revo- 
lution. Now  we  were  deliberate  to 
the  point  of  laziness,  while  the  UNC 
team  was  in  a  fearful  hurry.  We  were 
required  under  penalty  to  kick  at  the 
goal  after  a  touchdown,  and  there  was 
a  difference  in  the  procedure  in  case 
it  was  missed.  Deciding  to  swap  off 
two  points  for  the  thirty  yards  more 
UNC  would  need  to  score  again,  Cap- 
tain Whit  Johnson  gave  me  my  orders 
to  kick  that  ball  out  of  the  park  and 
miss  the  goal!  My  brother  Stonewall, 
lying  prone  on  the  ground,  held  it  for 
me,  as  was  his  custom,  and  I  sent 
it  as  far  over  the  fence  as  the  Lord 
would  let  me.  However,  with  one 
UNC  player  hanging  on  to  the  top  of 
the  four-foot  boards  that  made  the 
park  fence  and  another  apparently  on 
the  outside  of  the  fence  to  throw  the 
ball  back,  it  was  returned  in  the 
minimum  of  time,  and  the  UNC  team 
lined  up  on  the  twenty-five  yard  line 
for  a  scrimmage.  With  a  feverish 
rush  they  came  forward  with  the  ball 
ten  or  fifteen  yards  before  it  changed 
hands.  In  the  meantime  the  referee 
had  called  that  there  was  only  one 
more  minute  to  play.  Frank  Jones 
(coaching  from  the  side  lines!)  yelled 
"Let  Bob  kick  that  goal!"  I  remember 
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now  only  that  I  had  to  lean  forward 
a  little  to  catch  the  pass  from  my 
brother  and  the  black  spot  that  the  ball 
made  between  the  goal  posts.  A  goal 
from  the  field  counted  five  points. 

Our  team  went  back  to  Trinity  con- 
fident that  they  were  superior  to  UNC 
and,  indeed,  to  the  science  of  football. 
Had  not  they,  by  their  own  native  man- 
hood, conquered  the  pick  of  the  more 
numerous  football  material  at  Chapel 
Hill,  chosen  and  coached  by  the  lead- 
ing football  expert  of  America.  Sure- 
ly! We  would  go  home,  rest  on  our 
laurels,  and  come  back  two  weeks 
hence  to  wipe  off  the  earth  the  Wake 
Forest  team  that  this  trained  UNC 
eleven  had  smothered  two  weeks  be- 
fore. Well  brevity  is  the  only  thing 
to  make  witty  this  historical  statement: 
Wake  Forest  rolled  us  in  the  mud  to 
the  tune  of  32-0. 

We  began  to  think  maybe  there  was 
something  in  football  science:  for  after 
the  trimming  she  had  received  from 
UNC,  Wake  Forest  had  brought  a 
trainer  from  Lehigh.  He  had  made 
over  the  Wake  Forest  team  in  thirty 
days  and  had  taught  them  how  the 
thing  was  done. 

Naturally  Wake  Forest  claimed  to 
be  the  last  and  greatest.  Naturally 
we  began  to  set  our  range-finders  on 
them.  To  be  beaten  by  a  rival  sect. 
Christians  though  we  both  were,  was 
more  humiliating  than  to  bite  the  dust 
before  the  pagan  hordes  of  the  consti- 
tutionally unchurched  UNC! 

But  with  all  our  desperate  need  to 
meet  the  rise  of  the  Baptists,  one 
thing  seems  never  to  have  occurred  to 
us,  and  that  was  the  necessity  for 
spending  money  for  a  coach  to  tell  us 
what  we  did  not  know  about  football. 

Next  year,  even  without  a  coach,  we 
had  learned  enough  to  make  a  heavier 
line.  By  some  stroke  of  fortune, 
Whitaker,  the  Old  Whit  of  Trinity 
football  tradition,  came  to  Trinity;  and 
by  good  fortune  also  Carson  English 
decided  that  he  would  try  a  hand  at 
football.  These  two  with  Ernest  Wolfe 
gave  us  three  men  in  the  center  who 
averaged  about  195  pounds.  Their 
average  height  was  six  feet,  one  or 
two  inches.  This  was  too  high,  of 
course,   but  it  was  the  best  that  we 


could  do.  Will  Fearrington  came  back 
to  school  and  played  at  tackle.  The 
Plylers  entered  college  and  both  played 
tackle,  M.  T.  as  regular  and  A.  W.  as 
substitute.  Fred  Fearrington  was  at 
left  end  and  George  LaBar  at  right 
end.  Back  of  the  line  was  the  same 
quartet  of  the  year  before,  Stonewall 
Durham  as  quarterback,  Daniels  and 
Rahders,  halfbacks,  and  myself  at  full- 
back. 

Stonewall  and  Rahders,  who  offici- 
ated in  a  Wake  Forest-UNC  game  at 
Chapel  Hill  on  November  22,  which 
Wake  Forest  won  by  a  score  of  18-8, 
reported  that  we  would  have  to  look 
out  for  the  rolling  rush  by  which  the 
Wake  Forest  team  had  managed  to 
pass  the  UNC  line. 

We  played  Wake  Forest  on  Thanks- 
giving Day,  1889,  and  these  instruc- 
tions about  the  whirling  rush  were  our 
salvation  if  the  final  score  of  8-4  in 
Trinity's  favor  is  to  be  taken  as  a  fair 
index  of  the  comparative  strength  of 
the  teams.  It  was  one  of  the  old  time 
close-fought  battles  with  the  scrim- 
mages generally  ending  in  a  clinch, 
and  also  about  the  best  example  of 
"in-fighting"  that  occurred  in  my  foot- 
ball career.  In  this  game  for  the  first 
time  I  saw  the  ball  carried  over  the 
backs  of  two  rush  lines  locked  in  an 
immovable  struggle  when  Fred  Fear- 
rington threw  Stonewall  and  the  ball 
over  the  two  sets  of  centers  and  guards. 
In  falling  over  the  Wake  Forest  cen- 
ter, Stonewall  fell  behind  the  goal  line 
on  which  the  Wake  Forest  men  were 
standing. 

The  game  ended  in  a  heart  disease 
finish.  With  a  score  of  8-4,  our  favor, 
Wake  Forest  got  the  ball  for  a  first 
down  with  the  men  of  the  Trinity  line 
standing  in  the  furrow  that  marked 
the  goal  line.  Three  times  the  Wake 
Forest  captain  hurled  all  his  mag- 
nificent weight  and  energy  against  the 
Trinity  line,  aided  by  every  ounce  of 
the  desperate  resolve  of  the  black  and 
gold  eleven.  There  were  less  than 
three  minutes  to  play  and  the  scrim- 
mage was  almost  under  the  goal  posts, 
making  it  certain  that  a  touchdown 
would  be  followed  by  a  goal  and  Wake 
Forest  would  win.  Trinity  took  the 
ball  on  Wake  Forest's  failure  to  make 


the  first  down  and  pushed  out  for  a 
few  yards  in  a  couple  of  rushes  be- 
fore the  whistle  blew. 

For  some  reason  that  I  do  not  now 
recall,  UNC  and  Trinity  did  not  meet 
in  this  fall  of  1889.  On  the  face  of 
the  returns,  therefore,  Trinity  was  the 
undisputed  first  champion  of  the  state 
since  the  series  of  the  preceding  spring 
had  ended  in  one  victory  for  each 
team. 

The  football  season  of  the  fall  of 
1890  was  a  very  limited  affair  for  the 
Trinity  team.  I  was  the  captain  of  the 
eleven  that  year.  We  tried  to  get 
games  with  both  Wake  Forest  and 
UNC  but  failed.  We  then  decided  to 
go  out  of  the  state  and  arrange  a  game 
with  the  University  of  Virginia  for 
Thanksgiving  Day. 

Stonewall  Durham  dropped  out  of 
college  that  year  in  order  to  teach 
school,  coming  back  to  finish  with  the 
class  of  '92.  Frank  Rahders,  also  a 
member  of  our  class,  left  college  along 
with  the  Fearringtons,  Ernest  Wolfe, 
and  LaBar.  There  was  quite  a  con- 
test, then,  for  places  on  the  "first 
eleven"  that  year.  I  may  say  here 
that  "first  eleven"  meant  more  in  those 
days  than  it  does  now.  A  man  was 
never  taken  out  except  for  injuries  that 
incapacitated  him,  for  he  could  not  be 
put  back  into  the  game.  In  my  five 
seasons  of  playing  at  Trinity  College 
there  were  only  three  substitutions,  all 
told,  made  in  all  the  match  games  we 
played. 

The  first  eleven  of  the  team  for  1890 
which  we  took  to  Richmond  to  play 
against  Virginia  was  as  follows:  Billy 
McDowell  and  Wes  (Red)  Jones,  ends; 
Caviness  and  Carson  English,  guards; 
R.  L.  Davis  and  M.  T.  Plyler,  tackles; 
Whitaker,  center;  Norman  Nissen, 
quarterback;  Tom  Daniels  and  Billie 
Rowland,  halfbacks;  R.  L.  Durham, 
fullback.  The  substitutes  were  Fred 
Harper,  quarterback;  T.  T.  James, 
center;  A.  W.  Plyler,  tackle;  Carlo 
Bandy,  halfback;  and,  I  think,  Ben 
Black,  Tom  Groome,  and  perhaps  an- 
other.    It  was  an  efficient  machine. 

The  game  was  by  every  token  a 
fight.  We  won  the  toss  and  chose  the 
ball.  Naturally  Virginia  took  the  sun 
and  the  slight  hill  at  their  backs.    We 
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did  not  kick-off  but  dribbled  the  ball 
and  started  the  game  with  a  V,  keep- 
ing the  ball  in  our  possession,  as  was 
permitted  under  the  rule.  It  seemed 
at  first  that  we  were  a  little  stronger 
than  Virginia.  There  was  no  doubt 
about  it  when  Nissen  sprained  his 
ankle  after  five  minutes  of  play  and 
Fred  Harper  was  substituted  for  him. 
Nissen  never  had  another  opportunity 
to  show  his  mettle  or  skill. 

I  take  a  paragraph  here  to  an- 
nounce the  advent  of  Fred  Harper 
into  the  Trinity  first  line-up.  In  ten 
minutes  there  was  no  doubt  he  would 
be  among  the  first  eleven  till  the  end 
of  his  days.  He  had  always  played 
quarter  for  the  scrubs  and  had  been 
substitute  quarter  from  the  first  year. 
In  the  minds  of  us  all  he  had  always 
been  thought  of  as  a  substitute.  The 
explanation  of  this  fact  is  that  his 
college  career  at  Trinity  covered  his 
twelfth  to  sixteenth  birthdays.  He  was 
fifteen  years  old  at  this  time.  However, 
his  bull-terrier  qualities  seemed  to 
fairly  jump  into  the  consciousness  of 
the  Trinity  squad  and  into  the  corpo- 
real hereditaments  of  Virginia  the  mo- 
ment he  took  Nissen's  place.  Since 
that  moment  his  fame  has  been  secure. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  half  the  score 
was  4-0  in  our  favor.  The  only  inci- 
dent I  remember  of  that  half,  other 
than  the  hard-driven  fist  of  the  Vir- 
ginia captain  straight  into  my  teeth, 
was  an  end  run  of  more  than  fifty 
yards  Tom  Daniels  made  from  a  fake 
kick.  I  might  add  that  I  recall  also 
that  we  really  scored  a  field  goal,  five 
points,  which  was  not  allowed  us  by 
the  referee,  who  was  standing  where 
he  could  not  possibly  have  told 
whether  it  went  between  the  goal  posts 
or  not. 

Virginia  began  the  second  half  with 
the  conventional  dribble  and  V-rush. 
Harper  overplayed  his  bull-terrier 
game  by  attempting  to  take  over  the 
work  of  Whitaker,  English,  and  Cavi- 
ness  in  stopping  the  first  V.  When  the 
mass  of  players  disentangled  them- 
selves Fred  lay  still  on  the  ground,  and 
it  took  two  surgeons  ten  minutes  to 
get  him  up.  I  was  convinced  at  one 
time  that  he  was  dead. 

This  left  us  without  a  quarterback 


and  our  offensive  necessarily  lost  its 
punch.  M.  T  Plyler  had  told  me 
during  the  intermission  that  he  was 
in  such  shape  as  to  make  it  advisable 
to  let  his  brother  A.  W.  take  his 
place  for  the  second  half.  I  knew  it 
was  nothing  but  bunk  and  twin- 
brotherly  loyalty  that  made  him  insist; 
but  I  consented  and  A.  W.  helped  stop 
that  first  rush.  There  was  indeed  little 
to  choose  between  them.  M.  T.  was 
somewhat  the  heavier.  In  the  excite- 
ment of  Harper's  injury,  M.  T.  came 
on  the  field  and  I  told  him  quietly  to 
get  back  in  his  old  place  and  shove 
A.  W.  out  to  left  end,  from  which  I 
took  Billy  McDowell  to  play  the  sec- 
ond half  as  quarterback.  This  sub- 
stitution of  one  twin-brother  for  an- 
other was  not  noticed  by  the  Virginia 
squad.  I  have  no  defense  to  make  for 
the  subterfuge.  I  can  only  say  that 
my  need  was  greater,  and  that  Provi- 
dence was  participant  in  it  bv  having 
made  the  Plylers  so  very  much  alike. 
Taking  the  game  and  its  conventional 
injustices  altogether,  my  conscience  is 
perfectly  clear,  although  I  am  not  go- 
ing to  be  such  a  poor  sport  as  to  claim 
that  we  lost  unjustly.  The  final  score 
was  10-4  against  us. 

I  finished  my  college  work  in  June 
'91  and  began  to  read  law  with  Judge 
Dick  at  Greensboro,  North  Carolina. 
President  Crowell  had  secured  the  ser- 
vices of  Judge  A.  C.  Avery  to  estab- 
lish a  law  school  at  Trinity,  but  the 
collapse  of  the  tower  of  the  main  build- 
ing, then  in  the  process  of  erection  at 
Durham,  postponed  the  removal  of  the 
college  for  a  year,  and  Judge  Avery 
did  not  come  to  old  Trinity.  The  assis- 
tant professors  in  law,  however,  took 
charge  of  the  small  class  of  first-vear 
law  students.  Tom  Daniels  and  Fred 
Harper,  of  the  class  of  '91,  had  gone 
back  to  study  law,  while  Billy  Mc- 
Dowell returned  as  instructor  in  math- 
ematics to  take  further  work  in  engi- 
neering. Daniels,  the  team  captain  of 
'91,  came  to  see  me  the  week  school 
opened  to  persuade  me  to  take  my  law 
at  Trinity.  He  also  mentioned  football 
in  the  conversation.  I  went  down  for 
law. 

All  of  the  eleven  of  the  preceding 
year  were  back  with  the  exception  of 


the  whole  right  flank  of  the  rush  line 
and  Billie  Rowland.  Stonewall  Dur- 
ham returned,  as  I  have  said,  after 
dropping  out  for  a  year.  He  fell  nat- 
urally into  Billie  Rowland's  place  be- 
hind the  line.  This  left  a  fight  for  the 
positions  of  right  guard,  right  tackle, 
and  right  end.  Erwin  Avery,  Jake 
Haynes,  and  Plato  Durham  were  final- 
ly chosen  as  first  string  men  for  these 
places,  and  one  of  our  serious  prob- 
lems was  to  decide  whether  to  trust 
these  three  new  hands  all  on  the  same 
flank  of  the  line.  We  finally  decided 
to  risk  it,  for  it  seemed  a  sin  to  make 
any  break  in  the  Caviness-Plyler-Mc- 
Dowell  combination.  T.  T.  James,  A. 
W.  Plyler,  Pink  Turner,  Ben  Black, 
Carlo  Bandy,  and  Will  Flowers  were 
substitutes. 

All  historians  should  note  that  Jake 
Haynes  played  under  the  name  of 
Davis  and  that  there  was  no  Davis  on 
the  team  of '91.  Jake's  mother  was  of 
the  opinion  that  football  was  too  rough 
a  business  for  her  gentle  son,  so  he 
took  Davis's  name  when  he  took  his 
place  in  the  line.  I  trust  no  one  ever 
told  her  of  the  way  this  good-natured 
giant  was  accustomed  to  run  amuck 
and  mandhandle  and  smash  God's 
creatures  who  stood  in  his  path,  for 
I  am  afraid  she  would  have  felt  the 
need  to  burn  perpetual  candles  for  the 
repose  of  his  soul. 

Our  first  game  in  1891  was  with 
Furman  University.  The  score  of  96-0 
we  rolled  up  against  them  shows  that 
they  gave  us  a  chance  to  try  out  every- 
thing we  had  in  the  way  of  tactics. 
There  were  no  scouts  from  Chapel 
Hill  or  Charlottesville  to  get  on  to  our 
strategy.  Everybody  on  the  Trinity 
team  made  at  least  one  touchdown. 

Two  weeks  later  we  played  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel 
Hill.  The  final  score  was  6-4  for  Trin- 
ity. I  believe  that  has  been  the  particu- 
lar score  in  at  least  three  or  four  games 
between  these  two  teams.  The  fact  is, 
however,  that  the  time  of  the  game 
was  shortened  one  third,  the  two  halves 
being  cut  to  thirty  minutes  each  from 
the  required  forty-five  minutes. 

The  outstanding  incident  of  the 
game  was  "Sam  Ashe's  run,"  which  all 
old  UNC  men  remember  with  much 
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enthusiasm.  We  had  the  University 
team  back  on  their  own  twenty-yard 
line  (the  field  was  110-yards  long  in 
those  days)  when  Sam  got  away  on 
an  off-tackle  play  through  the  left  end 
of  our  line.  After  an  eighty-five-yard 
run  through  practically  the  whole 
Trinity  eleven  he  was  tackled  and 
thrown  within  five  yards  of  our  goal 
line  by  our  novice  right  end,  Plato 
Durham.  UNC  rooters  went  wild, 
and  the  white  and  blue  team  scored 
on  the  wave  of  enthusiasm.  We  simply 
couldn't  hold  against  the  psychology 
in  that  rush.  I  think,  however,  that 
the  judicially  minded  would  even  now 
concede  that  the  Trinity  team  had 
somewhat  more  edge  on  them  than 
the  score  indicates. 

The  basis  of  our  line-breaking  tac- 
tics for  the  fall  of  '91,  or  some  sug- 
gestion of  it  at  least,  soaked  into  our 
consciousness,  as  I  recall,  from  what 
the  Princeton  captain  had  taught  the 
UNC  eleven  before  they  played  us 
that  game  in  March,  1889.  They  paid 
him  for  it  and  gave  us  our  tuition  free 
in  the  25-17  game  we  took  from  them 
by  main  strength  and  awkwardness. 
My  friend  George  Stephens,  a  UNC 
football  and  baseball  star  of  the  first 
magnitude,  later  said  to  me  that  he 
considered  the  Trinity  team  of  '91  the 
greatest  aggregation  of  native  football 
talent  he  ever  saw.  I  think  this  ability 
to  absorb  knowledge  when  it  was  sud- 
denly hammered  into  us  was  not  the 
least  of  our  excellences.  The  UNC 
squad  must  have  forgotten  the  Prince- 
ton captain's  procedure  by  November, 
1891,  although  they  put  up  a  strong 
game  against  us.  There  was  no  evi- 
dence that  they  were  using  the  same 
method  of  opening  up  the  line  that 
we  used.  This  would  have  been  ap- 
parent to  us  at  once.  It  may  be  that 
they  had  a  better  method  which  they 
were  not  able  to  put  over  against  us. 

Our  fundamental  plan  for  opening 
the  line  was  based  on  the  fact  that 
no  man  of  our  opponents,  a  tackle 
for  example,  ever  knew  just  which 
Trinity  man  would  hit  him  when  he 
had  the  offensive.  It  might  be  the 
tackle  in  front  of  him  or  the  guard 
or  the  end  on  that  flank.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  when  the  ball  was  to  be  put 
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through  him  he  was  never  struck  by 
the  Trinity  tackle  who  faced  him,  but 
sometimes  by  the  Trinity  guard  and  at 
other  times  by  the  Trinity  end.  I 
imagine  that  this  particular  practice 
had  served  its  time  in  the  North 
and  was  not  brought  South  by  the 
coaches  who  were  beginning  to  be 
called  this  way  from  the  football  col- 
leges. The  spreading  out  of  the  line 
as  a  general  proposition  soon  sent 
these  tactics  to  the  scrap  heap.  It  cer- 
tainly was  very  effective  for  us  in  that 
particular  year,  however. 

Our  method  worked  against  the 
University  of  Virginia  at  Richmond 
Thanksgiving  Day,  1891,  with  exactly 
the  same  precision  and  certainty  that 
it  had  done  the  business  for  Furman. 
The  only  difference  was  in  the  speed 
with  which  we  ran  over  them  and 
through  them  and  around  them.  It 
worked  so  well  that  for  the  Trinity 
squad  the  game  was  almost  without 
remarkable  incident. 

Such  a  smooth-working  machine  it 
was  which  rolled  up  five  touchdowns 
against  Virginia  that  day.  Our  de- 
fensive was  altogether  successful.  The 
game  was  long  drawn  out  and  a 
gathering  snowstorm  was  hurrying  up 
the  fall  of  dark.  Virginia  had  the  ball 
within  our  half  of  the  field  and  punted, 
as  I  thought  then,  in  the  hope  to 
score  by  some  fluke  in  the  coming 
darkness.  I  returned  this  punt  and 
the  game  was  ended,  the  score  being 
20-0. 

I  may  be  pardoned,  I  hope,  for  re- 
cording here  my  idea  as  to  that  punt, 
since  it  has  been  discussed  somewhat 
as  a  matter  of  football  history.  For 
example,  I  remember  that  I  was  called 
upon  to  settle  a  bet  on  an  election 
night  in  Raleigh  at  Henry  King's  drug 
store,  where  some  UNC  and  Wake 
Forest  men  were  disputing  about  the 
distance  of  that  punt.  One  enthusiast 
was  claiming  that  it  was  105  yards, 
that  a  football  ground  in  that  day  was 
only  1 1 0-yards  long.  I  told  them  that 
Walter  Murphy,  the  old  North  Caro- 
lina player  who  was  at  Washington  and 
Lee  reading  law,  and  was  umpire  of 
the  game,  said  that  it  was  eighty-five 
yards.  The  facts  are  that  when  the 
Virginia  fullback  dropped  back  to  kick 


I  placed  myself  between  the  goal  posts 
to  receive  it.  I  ran  forward  diagonal- 
ly some  ten  or  fifteen  yards  and,  going 
at  full  speed,  caught  the  ball  on  the 
fly  and  punted  without  delay  and  with- 
out slowing  down.  That  put  a  full 
head  of  steam  into  the  kick.  The 
players  all  turned  and  streamed  back 
up-field.  Plato  Durham  and  Tom  Dan- 
iels fell  on  the  ball  within  Virginia's 
5-yard  line  and  the  other  players  piled 
up  on  them.  You  can  figure  the  dis- 
tance for  yourself.  It  would  seem  that 
Murphy's  official  statement  was  fairly 
correct. 

When  the  referee  pulled  the  mass  of 
men  apart  the  Virginia  captain  saw  a 
goal  line  less  than  fifteen  feet  from  the 
ball,  a  distance  that  Jake  Haynes  had 
made  easily  many  times  that  day  by 
hitting  the  line  and  falling  his  length. 
He  called  out,  "Captain  Daniels,  if  you 
say  so,  we'll  call  the  game."  Daniels 
tossed  his  cap  in  the  air  and  said, 
"The  game  is  over!"  Little  wonder  that 
Daniels  showed  some  enthusiasm,  or 
that  Erwin  Avery  said  "This  is  the 
proudest  moment  of  my  life,"  or  that 
some  old-timers  like  myself  were  a 
wee  excited.  Of  those  present,  Daniels 
and  Stonewall  and  I  had  been  on  the 
Trinity  team  that  won  the  first  inter- 
collegiate match  of  this  game  played 
south  of  the  Potomac;  the  same  three 
of  us,  with  M.  T.  Plyler  and  Whitaker, 
had  been  on  the  Trinity  team  that  won 
the  first  North  Carolina  Champion- 
ship, and  here  we  were  now,  old-timers 
of  five  football  seasons,  with  the  five 
middlers  and  the  three  football  fresh- 
men, Avery,  Haynes  and  Plato  Dur- 
ham, all  come  to  the  exultation  and 
exaltation  of  First  Champions  of  the 
South! 

In  my  time  we  won  all  the  three 
games  played  against  Carolina,  and 
won  and  lost  one  each  with  Wake 
Forest;  and  each  of  them  declined  to 
play  us  two  years.  Wake  Forest  sent 
us  a  telegram  before  our  last  Virginia 
game  wishing  us  success.  We  as- 
sembled our  team  and  small  squad  of 
substitutes  after  our  victory  and  gave 
ourselves  and  the  old  North  State  a 
sort  of  salute  and  walked  up  Main 
Street  in  Richmond  singing  "Carolina, 
Carolina!" 


News 
^  Alumni 


Duke  graduates  seeking  new  jobs 
will  be  happy  to  hear  that  the 
College  Placement  Council,  compilers 
of  the  College  Placement  Annual,  have 
devised  still  another  method  to  aid 
college  graduates,  harassed  placement 
directors,  and  prospective  employers 
alike.  A  new  manpower  recruitment 
system — or  Graduate  Resume  Accu- 
mulation and  Distribution  system,  apt- 
ly abbreviated  GRAD — is  designed  to 
"mark  the  end  of  limited,  hit-or-miss 
methods  for  the  experienced  alumnus 
when  he  seeks  new  employment,"  ac- 
cording to  an  article  in  the  Journal 
of  College  Placement.  Utilizing  the 
latest  in  electronic  data  processing 
techniques,  the  GRAD  system  links 
"placement  offices  from  coast  to  coast 
with  employers  in  business,  education, 
industry,  and  government." 

The  system  operates  in  a  relatively 
simple  manner.  The  college  graduate, 
in  this  case  a  Duke  alumnus,  informs 
the  campus  placement  office  that  he 
is  interested  in  obtaining  employment. 
He  can  ask  for  and  receive  counseling 
from  a  placement  officer  if  he  so  de- 
sires. This  officer  will,  in  turn,  pro- 
vide the  GRAD  candidate  with  a  spe- 
cial four-page  resume  that  he  com- 
pletes and  subsequently  returns  to  the 
placement  office. 

When  the  completed  resume  reaches 
the  GRAD  center,  a  major  job  title 
and  21  key  selector  factors  from  this 
form  are  electronically  filed  for  im- 
mediate review.  This  entire  process 
transpires  at  no  charge  to  the  candi- 
date for  employment. 

The  prospective  employer  takes  the 
next  step.  Hypothetically,  if  an  elec- 
tronics firm  in  New  England  is  search- 
ing for  an  electrical  engineer  with  five 


years  experience  in  a  specified  area, 
the  firm  can  contact  the  GRAD  cen- 
ter and  in  minutes  scan  their  volumi- 
nous files.  Of  the  thousands  of  appli- 
cations on  the  electronic  files,  the  firm 
may  discover  several  candidates  whose 
general  qualifications  meet  its  specifi- 
cations. In  this  case,  the  prospective 
employer  can  then  order  copies  of  the 
candidates'  full  resumes  and  contact 
the  individuals  directly. 

According  to  the  Journal  article, 
"If  the  alumnus  is  employed  through 
use  of  the  system,  the  placement  di- 
rector is  informed  of  the  employment. 
If  no  employment  results  in  the  first 
six  months,  the  applicant  is  removed 
from  the  file  and  the  placement  direc- 
tor informed  of  the  number  of  times 
his  resume  has  been  referred  to  em- 
ployers. The  director  has  the  option 
of  granting  an  additional  six  months 
to  the  applicant." 

Any  Duke  alumnus  who  is  interested 
in  the  GRAD  system  and  its  potenti- 
alities should  contact  the  Appoint- 
ments Office,  214  Page  Building,  Duke 
University,  Durham,  North  Carolina 
27706. 


New  Faces 

C.  R.  Matheson  '48  and  Roland  R. 
Wilkins  LLB  '55  joined  the  department 
of  alumni  affairs  this  summer  to  share 
with  William  B.  Jennings  '49,  execu- 
tive secretary  of  Loyalty  Fund  Pro- 
grams, responsibilities  in  the  fund- 
raising  activities  of  the  department. 

The  two  men  fill  staff  vacancies  cre- 
ated when  W.  Allen  Tyree  '23  was 
granted  a  leave  of  absence  for  reasons 
of  health  and  when  T.  Alvin  Wheeler 


'57  left  to  become  director  of  develop- 
ment at  Guilford  College. 

Mr.  Matheson,  who  previously  was 
business  and  industrial  liaison  officer 
in  the  University's  development  office, 
transferred  to  the  alumni  department 
as  executive  secretary  of  Loyalty  Fund 
Support  Programs.  In  this  position  he 
will  work  primarily  with  the  Loyalty 
Fund's  Durham-Duke  Program,  the 
Parents  of  Students  Program,  and  the 
Anniversary  Class  Gifts  Program. 

Mr.  Wilkins,  who  will  be  Loyalty 
Fund  field  secretary,  came  to  the  de- 
partment after  having  served  as  an 
administrative  trust  officer  in  the  trust 
administration  division  of  Atlanta's 
C  &  S  National  Bank.  His  new  duties 
involve  responsibilities  in  the  Univer- 
sity's Bequest  Program  as  well  as  as- 
sistance in  the  Class  Agents  and  Area 
Campaign  phases  of  the  Loyalty  Fund. 

Mr.  Matheson,  an  economics  major 
during  his  undergraduate  years,  joined 
the  University  staff  in  1962.  He  is 
owner  of  the  Southeastern  Adjustment 
Company,  Inc.,  in  Durham  and  has 
been  active  in  the  community's  civic 
and  church  organizations. 

Prior  to  enrolling  at  Duke's  School 
of  Law,  Mr.  Wilkins  graduated  from 
Albion  College.  He  was  president  of 
the  Student  Bar  Association  at  Duke 
and  a  member  of  Delta  Sigma  Phi 
legal  fraternity.  He  joined  the  C  &  S 
National  Bank  in  1955  and  also  con- 
tinued his  education  by  taking  special 
courses  in  finance  and  banking. 

Both  men  are  expected  to  provide 
invaluable  assistance  to  alumni  in  the 
attempt  to  raise  annual  giving  through 
the  Loyalty  Fund  to  the  $1,000,000 
level  by  1967-68. 


Homecoming 


Final  arrangements  are  now  being 
made  for  Homecoming  which  will  be 
held  this  year  on  October  29  when 
Duke  meets  Georgia  Tech.  Festivities, 
of  course,  will  be  held  during  the  en- 
tire weekend  of  October  28-30.  Two 
favorites,  the  Homecoming  Barbecue 
and  Homecoming  Show,  will  be  re- 
peated. Further  information  appears 
in  the  current  issue  of  the  News  Reg- 
ister. 
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"The  children 
of  Methodist  preachers 
learn  at  a 
mighty  early  age 
that  it  takes  a  lot 
of  plain  hard  work 
to  get  ahead" 


When  B.  Everett  Jordan,  the  son 
of  a  Methodist  minister,  was 
attending  Trinity  College  in  the  days 
just  before  World  War  I,  he  had  no 
idea  that  he  would  serve  some  day  in 
one  of  the  highest  positions  of  govern- 
ment as  a  member  of  the  United  States 
Senate. 

Senator  Jordan  became  interested  in 
government  and  politics  when,  as  a 
young  man,  he  moved  from  Gastonia 
to  the  village  of  Saxapahaw  in  1927 
to  form  a  textile  manufacturing  firm. 

"There  were  no  paved  roads  in  the 
community,  no  schools,  no  hospitals, 
no  fire  protection,  and  no  police  pro- 
tection. I  soon  learned  that  my  neigh- 
bors and  I  had  a  vital,  day-to-day  in- 
terest in  the  decisions  that  were  being 
made  in  the  county  court  house,"  the 
Senator  said. 

The  Senator,  always  blessed  with 
boundless  energy,  also  learned  another 
lesson.     "It  was  obvious  that  it  is  easy 
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to  talk  about  government,  but  if  you 
want  to  do  something  about  it,  you 
have  to  get  active." 

From  that  moment  on,  Everett  Jor- 
dan's interest  and  activity  in  govern- 
ment have  grown. 

At  the  same  time  he  was  making 
a  success  in  his  business  ventures,  he 
became  more  and  more  active  in  civic 
and  public  affairs.  He  has  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Alamance  County 
Hospital  Board  of  Trustees  for  over 
twenty  years.  From  1943  until  1958 
he  was  a  member  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina Peace  Officers  Benefit  and  Retire- 
ment Commission;  from  1945  until 
1951  he  served  as  a  member  of  the 
North  Carolina  Medical  Care  Commis- 
sion; from  1949  until  1954  he  was 
chairman  of  the  State  Democratic  Ex- 
ecutive Committee;  and  from  1954  un- 
til he  came  to  the  U.  S.  Senate  in 
1958,  he  was  the  Democratic  National 
Committeeman  from  North  Carolina. 


In  addition  to  his  wide  range  of 
government  and  government-related 
activities,  Senator  Jordan  also  demon- 
strated leadership  in  other  areas.  He 
has  served  as  a  trustee  of  Duke  Uni- 
versity for  over  twenty  years,  and  he 
is  also  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  Elon  College  and  Ameri- 
can University. 

Accomplishments  in  the  world  of 
business,  in  government,  and  in  educa- 
tion took  a  great  deal  of  time  and 
energy,  but  Senator  Jordan  through 
the  years  has  never  let  his  interest  in 
his  church  and  related  activities 
diminish.  He  has  served  continuously 
since  1927  as  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Stewards  of  the  Saxapahaw  Meth- 
odist Church.  He  always  felt  that 
closely  associated  with  the  church  was 
the  work  he  was  doing  in  scouting. 
He  has  been  one  of  the  state's  top 
leaders  in  the  scouting  movement, 
and  of  the  many  honors  he  has  re- 
ceived in  many  fields  of  endeavor,  he 
cherishes  none  more  than  the  Silver 
Beaver  Award  he  was  presented  by  the 
Boy  Scouts  of  America. 

Achieving  success  in  so  many  fields 
of  endeavor  did  not  come  easy  for 
Everett  Jordan.  The  Senator  puts 
it  this  way:  "There  were  six  children 
in  my  family  and  our  father  was  a 
Methodist  preacher,  and  you  don't 
have  to  be  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  to  know 
that  the  children  of  Methodist  preach- 
ers learn  at  a  mighty  early  age  that  it 
takes  a  lot  of  plain  hard  work  to  get 
ahead."  Those  who  know  Everett 
Jordan  know  that  hard  work  is  his 
magic  formula  for  success,  and  he 
applies  it  to  today  just  as  regularly  and 
just  as  forcefully  as  he  did  twenty 
years  ago. 

When  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Senate  over  eight  years  ago,  there  was 
every  reason  for  Everett  Jordan  to 
gear  his  activities  to  a  more  organized 
and  orderly  life.  He  had  left  behind 
the  hustle-bustle  of  the  highly  competi- 
tive business  world. 

Of  his  new  work  he  said,  "I  had  no 
idea  that  the  job  was  so  demanding. 
I  was  amazed  at  the  volume  of  work. 
It's  a  24-hour,  seven-day-a-week  prop- 
osition. Anybody  who  knows  any- 
thing about  it  knows  that  no  loafing 


goes  on  in  a  textile  mill,  but  I  have 
never  worked  as  hard  as  I  have  since 
I've  been  in  the  Senate." 

The  Senator  gets  a  great  deal  of 
satisfaction  out  of  the  work  he  is  do- 
ing. The  United  States  Senate  is  the 
most  powerful  legislative  body  in  the 
world,  and  each  and  every  decision  it 
makes  affects  millions  of  people.  "I 
fully  realize  the  importance  of  the 
responsibilities  that  are  on  our  shoul- 
ders," he  says,  "but  the  greatest  per- 
sonal satisfaction  I  get  is  out  of  help- 


ing individuals  and  families  who  do 
not  know  anywhere  else  to  turn." 

He  recalls  an  incident  several  years 
ago  which  involved  an  exchange  stu- 
dent from  Sweden  who  was  visiting 
North  Carolina  under  the  sponsorship 
of  the  Methodist  Church.  She  was 
almost  fatally  injured  when  she  acci- 
dentally walked  into  a  moving  air- 
plane propeller. 

Weeks  of  hospitalization  followed. 
The  community  was  most  generous  in 
raising   funds   for    medical    care,    but 


Senator  B.  Everett  Jordan  '18 
Harder  in  the  Senate  than  in  the  mill 


when  she  was  able  to  be  moved  there 
was  no  money  left  for  the  expense  of 
an  ambulance  plane  for  the  long  trip 
to  Sweden.  The  pastor  of  the  spon- 
soring church  called  Senator  Jordan 
and  spelled  out  the  dilemma.  He  went 
to  work.  There  were  all  kinds  of 
policies  that  prevented  the  federal 
government  from  getting  involved. 
But  Senator  Jordan  would  not  take  no 
for  an  answer.  Finally,  he  telephoned 
the  secretary  of  the  air  force  at  home 
in  the  middle  of  the  night,  and  the 
next  day  the  girl  was  on  her  way  home 
in  an  air  force  hospital  plane. 

Several  years  later  when  he  was  on 
an  official  mission  to  Sweden,  the 
Senator  looked  up  the  girl  and  her 
family,  and  before  he  left,  the  town 
had  a  celebration  in  honor  of  "this 
American  Gentleman." 

Everett  Jordan  also  gets  satisfaction 
out  of  other  accomplishments,  too. 
Representing  the  nation's  second  larg- 
est agricultural  state,  Senator  Jordan 
has  served  on  the  Senate  Committee 
on  Agriculture  and  Forestry  since  he 
came  to  Washington,  and  he  authored 
laws  which  have  had  far-reaching  ef- 
fects on  the  tobacco,  cotton,  and  other 
commodity  programs. 

If  there  is  any  "specialty"  the  Sen- 
ator has  developed  it  has  been  in  the 
field  of  water  resources.  He  is  known 
in  many  quarters  as  "Mr.  Water" 
because  of  his  persistent  work  in 
pushing  programs  of  water  conserva- 
tion and  development.  "We  may 
think  we  have  plenty  of  water  now, 
and  we  do  have  plenty  if  we  use  it 
right  and  don't  continue  to  ruin  it; 
but  we  must  also  look  to  the  day  that 
we  will  be  taking  water  from  the 
ocean,  purifying  it,  and  pipelining  it 
just  like  we  do  natural  gas,"  he  says. 

In  addition  to  serving  as  a  member 
of  the  Agriculture  Committee,  Sen- 
ator Jordan  is  also  a  member  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  Public  Works, 
and  he  is  the  chairman  of  the  Senate 
Committee  on  Rules  and  Administra- 
tion and  also  of  the  Joint  Committee 
on  the  Library  of  Congress. 

The  Senator  still  maintains  strong 
ties  with  Duke.  He  doesn't  make  as 
many  football  games  as  in  the  pre- 
Senate  days,  but  he's  an  avid  supporter. 
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CLASS  NOTES 


Charlotte  Corbin  '35,  Class  Notes  Editor 


HALF  CENTURY  CLUB 

NEXT  REUNION: 
COMMENCEMENT  1967 

L.  L.  Ivey  '15,  President,  202  East  Park 
Drive,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

Dr.  H.  Reid  Hunter  '11  has  retired 
from  the  Atlanta  public  schools,  where 
he  served  for  many  years  as  assistant 
superintendent  of  schools,  and  also  from 
Georgia  State  College,  where  he  was  a 
teacher  of  psychology  for  several  years. 
He  is  now  an  active  member  of  the  fac- 
ulty of  Grady  Memorial  Hospital  in 
Atlanta.  Mrs.  Hunter  is  the  former 
Pauline  Perry  '08. 

_     _.  NEXT  REUNION:  1971 

9  J  Furman  A.  Bridgers,  foreign 
a-^  *S  student  adviser  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  National  Association  of 
Foreign  Student  Affairs,  a  1,600-member 
organization  to  develop  the  professional 
aspects  of  the  growing  international  ex- 
change of  foreign  students. 

^  __ _  NEXT  REUNION:  1971 

/  I  U.  S.  Circuit  Court  Judge  J. 
£■+  I  Spencer  Bell  (l  '28)  of 
Charlotte,  N.  C,  was  awarded  the  honor- 
ary degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  by  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  its  June 
commencement. 

^    —  NEXT  REUNION:  1971 

J  V^  John  F.  Brvms  has  been 
^^  vy  made  manager  of  the  South- 
ern sales  region  of  Hewlett-Packard  Com- 
pany, with  headquarters  in  High  Point, 
N.  C. 

/_   /r^  NEXT  REUNION:  1970 

/  V_  I  For  the  past  year,  Charles 
£•*  ^/  W.  Clay  (b.d.  '32)  has  been 
pastor  of  the  Central  Church  of  Brasilia, 
the  six-year-old  capital  of  Brazil.    A  re- 
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cent  letter  from  the  Clays  said  the  church 
had  150  active  members  and  "unlimited 
opportunities  for  growth." 

_     _  NEXT  REUNION:  1970 

'^  /  Dr.  W.  Brewster  Snow,  pro- 
^y  *—*  fessor  of  civil  and  sanitary 
engineering  at  Rutgers  College  of  Engi- 
neering, will  represent  Duke  at  the  Rut- 
gers University  Bicentennial  Convocation 
on  Sept.  22.  About  30,000  persons  from 
throughout  the  world  are  expected  to  at- 
tend the  convocation,  which  will  high- 
light the  year-long  celebration  of  the  Bi- 
centennial. 

_     ,-  NEXT  REUNION:  1969 

*^  -^  J.  V.  Darwin  has  been 
^y  ^/  named  general  manager  of 
the  Firestone  Textiles  Co.,  Gastonia, 
N.  C.  He  had  been  administrative  as- 
sistant to  the  plant  manager  since  1960. 

Dr.  Max  Koenigsberg  is  a  physician 
at  the  Veterans  Administration  Center, 
Bay  Pines,  Fla. 

Orvetta  T.  Weston  is  the  wife  of  Dr. 
William  H.  Masterson,  professor  of  his- 
tory and  Master  of  Hanszen  College,  Rice 
University,  who  became  the  eleventh 
president  of  the  University  of  Chatta- 
nooga on  July  1. 

MNEXT  REUNION:  1969 
John  M.  Bird  b.s.e.,  a  Regis- 
tered Professional  Civil  Engi- 
neer in  the  State  of  California,  is  chief, 
Foundation  and  Materials  Branch,  Engi- 
neering Division,  Los  Angeles  Engineer 
District,  U.  S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 
He  and  his  wife  live  in  San  Gabriel. 

Hubert  E.  Pearce  b.d.  is  pastor  of 
Oakley  Methodist  Church,  Kansas  City, 
Mo. 
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NEXT  REUNION:  1969 

Robert    E.    Freeman    a.m., 
principal  of  Carr  Junior  High 


School  in  Durham,  has  been  named  prin- 
cipal of  Durham  High  School.  He  is  be- 
ing replaced  by  Clay  Box  '49,  m.ed.  '52, 
who  is  working  on  a  doctorate  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  and  was 
formerly  principal  at  Carrboro  Junior 
High  School. 

—     f  NEXT  REUNION:  1969 

-^  |  ~\  Dr.  Harold  K.  Terry,  a  Mi- 
^  V^/  ami  dentist,  was  chosen  as  one 
of  15  to  receive  a  citation  from  the 
School  of  Dentistry  of  Washington  Uni- 
versity, St.  Louis,  at  its  centennial  cele- 
bration on  March  18,  for  the  "high  stand- 
ing you  have  achieved  in  your  chosen 
field  and  the  major  contributions  you 
have  made  to  the  advancement  of  dental 
science  and  dental  education." 

^    «, _  NEXT  REUNION:  1968 

"^  /  This  fall  Dr.  W.  Thomas 
^y  I  Cottingham  will  leave  South 
Georgia  College,  Douglas,  where  he  has 
been  dean  of  students  and  professor  of 
psychology,  to  join  the  faculty  of  Gaston 
College,  Gastonia,  N.  C,  as  academic 
dean.  He  and  his  wife,  the  former 
Farrar  J.  Babcock  '40,  have  four  sons 
and  two  daughters. 

William  C.  Jennings  has  returned  to 
the  United  States  from  Australia,  where 
he  spent  two  years  as  financial  director 
of  Esso  Standard  Oil  (Australia)  Ltd. 
His  new  assignment  is  director  and  vice 
president — financial  and  corporate  ser- 
vices, Esso  Eastern  Chemicals,  Inc.,  which 
manages  all  of  Standard  Oil  Company 
(New  Jersey)  chemical  investments  in 
the  Far  East.  His  office  is  in  New  York 
and  his  home  in  Darien,  Conn. 

Willard  R.  Schlesinger  is  guidance 
counselor  in  the  Dade  County  public 
school  system,  Miami,  Fla. 

Lucia  Walker  Smith  and  E.  Walter 
Smith,  Jr.,  live  in  Saratoga,  Calif.,  where 


Duke  Stadium 
Getting  ready  for  the  first  season 


he  is  senior  pastor  for  Saratoga  Federated 
Church. 

—    ^-^  NEXT  REUNION:  1968 

«^  V^  Carroll  Feagins  and  Mary 
,/  y~J  Brown  Feagins  a.m.  '40  of 
Guilford  College,  N.  C,  have  returned 
to  the  United  States  after  a  year  spent  in 
India  on  assignment  with  the  American 
Friends  Service  Committee.  As  associ- 
ate director  of  the  International  Confer- 
ences and  Seminars  Program  for  South 
and  Southeast  Asia,  Dr.  Feagins  helped 
to  recruit  participants  and  arrange  for 
conferences  for  diplomats  and  young 
leaders  in  various  countries  in  those  areas. 
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NEXT  REUNION:  1968 


Albert  J.  Carpenter  is  man- 
ager, Lindor  Division,  of  An- 
son, Inc.,  manufacturers  of  men's  jewel- 
ry, in  Providence,  R.  I. 

At   its   summer   commencement    High 
Point  College  awarded  honorary  doctor 


of  Divinity  degrees  to  Cecil  L.  Heckard, 
b.d.,  superintendent  of  the  Gastonia  Dis- 
strict  of  the  Western  North  Carolina  Con- 
ference of  the  Methodist  Church,  and 
Joseph  F.  Coble  a.m.  '43,  superintendent 
of  the  Methodist  Retirement  Home  in 
Durham. 

Garfield  L.  Miller,  Jr.,  vice  presi- 
dent and  director  of  Harold  C.  Brown  & 
Co.,  Inc.,  an  investment  firm  in  Buffalo, 
N.  Y.,  has  been  elected  to  the  board  of 
trustees  of  Keuka  College,  Keuka  Park, 
N.  Y. 

Rufus  C.  Morrow  m.d.,  an  eye,  ear, 
nose  and  throat  specialist  who  is  cur- 
rently an  associate  professor  of  otolaryn- 
gology at  the  University  of  Vermont,  and 
his  wife,  a  former  instructor  in  clinical 
pediatrics  at  the  University  of  Vermont, 
completed  a  two-month  voluntary  tour  of 
service  on  the  S.S.  Hope  on  July  15. 
They  are  the  only  physicians  to  have 
served  as  a  husband-wife  combination  on 
all  five   of  the   S.5.   Hope's  voyages  on 


medical  teaching-treatment  missions. 

Hilton  O.  Morton  b.d.  is  correctional 
counselor  for  Devel  Vocational  Institu- 
tion, Tracy,  Calif. 

/  j~  NEXT  REUNION:  1968 

/  I  I  I  Sara  Scott  Beard  and  her 
J- V/  husband,  Col.  William  N. 
Beard,  who  retired  from  the  Army  in 
July,  are  enrolled  in  Duke  Graduate 
School  for  1966-67.  Colonel  Beard  is  in 
the  course  for  retraining  service  officers 
as  educators,  and  Mrs.  Beard,  who  taught 
junior  English  in  high  school  at  Hamp- 
ton, Va.,  last  year,  plans  to  pursue  teach- 
ing as  a  career. 

Donald  R.  Stone  is  manager  of  mar- 
keting for  Metal-Cladding,  Inc.,  corrosion 
engineers  of  North  Tonawanda,  N.  Y. 
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NEXT  REUNION:  1972 

William  C.   Dackis  m.e.  is 
vice   president,   research   and 
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development,  for  Crane  Co.  of  Chicago, 
111.    He  is  married  and  has  two  children. 

J.  Claude  Evans  b.d.  is  chaplain  to 
the  University  at  Southern  Methodist 
University,  Dallas,  Texas. 

John  H.  Greene,  Jr.,  of  Chickasaw, 
Ala.,  has  a  b.s.  in  pharmacy  from  Au- 
burn University  and  is  manager  of  a 
drugstore.  He  is  married  and  has  four 
boys. 

Theresa  E.  Horton  r.n.,  b.s.n. 
(b. s.n. ed.  '49)  is  an  assistant  professor 
in  the  School  of  Nursing  at  Duke. 

*  SILVER  ANNI VERSARY:  1967 

-    I       /     Charles  L.  Steel,  III,  Presi- 
JL^d     dent,    1409    Dollar    Avenue, 
Durham,  North  Carolina. 

Warren  H.  Pope  is  manager  of  the 
Mount  Lebanon,  Pa.,  office  of  Snelling 
and  Snelling,  personnel  consultants. 

Harold  A.  Scheraga  a.m.  (ph.d.  '47, 
sc.d.  '61),  chairman  of  the  chemistry  de- 
partment at  Cornell  University,  was  one 
of  42  elected  to  membership  in  the  Na- 
tional Academy  of  Sciences  in  April  "in 
recognition  of  their  distinguished  and 
continuing  achievements  in  original  re- 
search." 


•    _  NEXT  REUNION:  1968 

/  I    *^     Clyde     F.      Herring     r.n. 

I  ^J  (b.s.n.  '47),  an  anesthetist 
with  the  Air  Force,  has  retired  because 
of  her  health  after  20  years  of  service, 
and  is  living  in  Southport,  N.  C. 

Franklin  R.  Jackson  m.e.  has  been 
made  staff  mechanical  engineer  by  Duke 
Power  Company's  engineering  depart- 
ment. He  resides  with  his  wife  and 
daughter  in  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
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NEXT  REUNION:  1969 

MARRIED:      Charles       C. 
Haynes,  Jr.,   to   Mrs.   Ruby 
Grice  Hodges.   Residence:  Durham,  N.  C. 
Mary  Jane  Prillaman  m.ed.  to  Joseph 
W.   Cameron,  Jr.,  on  March   19.     Resi- 
dence: Southern  Pines,  N.  C. 

/    —  NEXT  REUNION:  1970 

/  I  ^|  Dr.  John  B.  Lewis  e.e.  will 
■i-  ^  be  professor  of  electrical  en- 
gineering at  The  Pennsylvania  State  Uni- 
versity effective  with  the  opening  of  the 
fall  term.  Since  1963,  he  has  been  work- 
ing on  computer  system  development  at 
the  Lincoln  Laboratory  of  M.I.T..  where 
he  has  been  in  charge  of  the  Hybrid 
Computer  Laboratory. 
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/   f  NEXT  REUNION:  1971 

/  I  I  "\  Robert  O.  Lawton  (a.m.  '47, 
JL  V>/  ph.d.  '53 )  has  been  appointed 
dean  of  Florida  State  University's  College 
of  Arts  and  Sciences.  A  professor  of 
English,  he  has  served  as  assistant  dean 
and  subsequently  associate  dean  since 
1958.  Dr.  Lawton  is  married  and  has 
two  chlidren. 

Robert  W.  Schieber  is  a  professor 
of  music  at  the  University  of  Florida. 
Gainesville. 

Rev.  Paul  W.  Young,  Jr.,  director  of 
Missionary  Orientation  Center,  Stony 
Point,  N.  Y.,  is  on  a  year's  overseas  as- 
signment, during  which  he  will  be  in 
Europe,  Africa,  the  Middle  East  and 
Asia  observing,  conferring,  evaluating  and 
gathering  information  in  the  field  of  over- 
seas missionary  training  and  orientation. 
A  Methodist,  he  is  a  member  of  the 
Western  North  Carolina  Conference. 

/  «_  NEXT  REUNION:  1968 

/  I       /     Odell  C.  Kimbrell,  Jr.,  is  a 

J-    I       physician  in  Raleigh.  N.  C. 

On  August  1  William  S.  Lamparter 
(a.m.  '48)  joined  The  Associated  Mer- 
chandising Corporation,  New  York  City, 
as  merchandising  representative  for  furni- 
ture and  floor  coverings.  In  recent  years 
he  has  been  a  buyer  for  Macy's  in  New 
York  and  La  Salle  &  Koch  in  Toledo. 

Major  Mary  M.  Mackie  a.m.,  is  sta- 
tioned at  Robins  A.F.B.,  Ga.,  as  director 
of  public  information,  Headquarters, 
Continental  Air  Command. 

Mary  Kathryn  Gaines  Preston 
(Mrs.  Rhea  S.)  r.n.  writes  that,  after 
spending  four  years  in  the  Far  East 
(Japan,  Philippines  and  Korea),  she  and 
her  family  have  returned  to  the  States 
and  are  stationed  at  Sheppard  A.F.B., 
Texas.  During  their  overseas  tour,  the 
Prestons  traveled  extensively  in  Thailand, 
Malaysia,  Taiwan  and  Singapore. 

Harry  C.  Sammons  m.d.  of  Kirkwood, 
Mo.,  is  president  of  the  Missouri  State 
Anesthesiology  Society  for  the  current 
year. 

Dr.  Stanley  E.  Walker  m.ed.,  prin- 
cipal of  William  Penn  High  School  in 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  for  the  past  10  years, 
has  been  named  associate  professor  of 
education  at  Elizabethtown  College,  Eliz- 
abethtown,  Pa. 

/  f^.  NEXT  REUNION:  1968 

/I  V^  BORN:  Fourth  child  and  sec- 
■*-  vy  ond  daughter  to  Alec  P. 
Flowers  and  Mrs.  Flowers,  Wilson, 
N.  C,  on  June  17.  Named  Amanda 
Gwen. 


/  f>.  NEXT  REUNION:  1968 

/  I  V-l    On  July  1  Albert  J.  De  Ro- 

JL  ^  gatis  was  promoted  to  execu- 
tive director  of  agencies  for  the  Pru- 
dential Insurance  Company's  ordinary 
agencies  department,  Newark,  N.  J. 
He  is  also  a  game  analyst  for  WNEW 
Radio  and  a  scout  for  the  New  York 
Giants.  He  lives  with  his  wife  and 
two  daughters  in  Scotch  Plains,  N.  J. 

Francis  M.  Hunt  (m.f.  '49),  who  has 
recently  become  resident  manager  of  the 
Malaysian  office  of  Dow  Chemical  In- 
ternational, Inc.,  is  responsible  for  the 
activities  of  his  company  in  Malaysia, 
Singapore  and  Brunei.  His  office  is  in 
Kuala  Lumpur. 

—  /^v  NEXT  REUNION:  1971 

^1  I  I  William  H.  Russell,  former 
^  V/  head  of  the  security  branch 
at  the  Office  of  Naval  Research  and, 
earlier,  commanding  officer  of  the  Naval 
Reserve  Training  Center  at  Asheville, 
N.  C,  has  joined  the  Center  for  Naval 
Analyses  of  the  Franklin  Institute  of 
Philadelphia.  CNA  is  a  private  research 
organization  which  conducts  analyses  for 
the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps. 

_.   ^  NEXT  REUNION:  1971 

J  I  State  Rep.  Nick  Galifianakis 
^y  JL  (ll.b.  '53)  of  Durham  won 
the  Democratic  nomination  to  Congress 
in  the  Fifth  District  in  the  May  election. 

BORN:  Second  child,  a  son,  to  Frank 
C.  Graham  and  Mrs.  Graham,  East 
Longmeadow,  Mass.,  on  June  23.  Named 
Jonathan  Franklin. 

—  ^  NEXT  REUNION:  1971 

I  /  Dewey  K.  Carpenter  a.m. 
^y  ^*  (ph.d.  '55),  professor  of 
chemistry  at  Georgia  Tech  since  1958, 
spent  his  third  summer  in  Esso  Research 
and  Engineering  Company's  Baytown  Re- 
search and  Development  Division,  Bay- 
town,  Texas.  Mrs.  Carpenter  and  their 
three  children   accompanied  him. 

Louise  Conrad  Hutchinson  m.r.e. 
and  Orion  N.  Hutchinson,  Jr.,  b.d. 
have  moved  from  Walkertown,  N.  C,  to 
Winston-Salem,  where  he  is  minister  of 
Ardmore  Methodist  Church. 

Alfred  C.  Krayer,  Jr.,  assistant  vice 
president  of  the  Union  Trust  National 
Bank,  St.  Petersburg,  Fla.,  won  top  honors 
in  a  class  of  200  bank  and  management 
executives  at  a  two-week  seminar  at 
Louisiana  State  University.  The  seminar 
is  held  annually  and  is  sponsored  by  the 
banking     associations     of     14     southern 


states.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Krayer  and  their 
three  daughters  live  in  St.  Petersburg. 

Arthur  M.  Osteen  (a.m.  '54)  has 
moved  to  Albany,  N.  Y.,  to  become  asso- 
ciated with  the  New  York  State  Depart- 
ment of  Education.  His  work  is  with 
the  Center  for  International  Programs 
and  Services,  which  develops  foreign  area 
studies  on  New  York  state  university 
campuses. 

_    ,_  NEXT  REUNION:  1969 

^\  -"^  E.  Reid  Gilbert,  who  spent 
^  ^/  last  year  in  India  on  a  Ful- 
bright  Fellowship,  will  be  professor  of 
speech  and  drama  at  Lambuth  College, 
Jackson,  Tenn.,  beginning  this  fall.  A 
candidate  for  the  Ph.D.  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  he  has  served  as  a  teaching 
assistant  there  and  as  director  of  drama 
at  Union  College  in  Kentucky.  He  is 
married  and  has  three  children. 

W.  Scott  James  (m.d.  '57)  is  chief 
of  pediatric  service  at  Piedmont  Hos- 
pital, a  private  hospital  in  Atlanta,  Ga. 
In  addition,  he  is  affiliated  with  Emory 
University  and  has  a  private  practice. 
Mrs.  James  is  the  former  Christine 
White. 

BORN:  Third  child  and  first  daughter  to 
C.  Norman  Shealy  (m.d.,  b.s.m.  '56) 
and  Mrs.  Shealy,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on 
May  4.     Named  Laurel  Elizabeth. 

_.        •  NEXT  REUNION:  1969 

^N  /  I     Clyde  H.  Farnsworth  d.ed. 

^S  -M-  is  chairman  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Economics  at  East  Tennessee 
State  University,  Johnson  City. 

The  Pearsall  Chemical  Corp.,  Phillips- 
burg,  N.  J.,  has  announced  the  appoint- 
ment of  Philip  S.  Hoffenberg  a.m. 
(ph.d.  '56)  as  manager  for  research  and 
development.  Previously  he  was  research 
manager  for  Gaylord  Associates  of 
Newark. 

BORN:  Third  child  and  first  daughter  to 
Joseph  P.  Leahy  a.m.  (ph.d.  '56)  and 
Mrs.  Leahy,  Tokyo,  Japan,  on  April  26. 
Named  Carol  Patricia. 

Second  child  and  first  son  to  Richard 
M.  Ware  and  Shtrley  Davis  Ware  '57, 
Annandale,  Va.,  on  Nov.  30.  Named 
Richard  M.,  Jr. 

—     —  NEXT  REUNION:  1969 

J  J  BORN:  A  son  to  Louise 
^  ^y  Raiford  Garrabrant  (Mrs. 
William  P.)  and  Mr.  Garrabrant,  Ra- 
leigh, N.  C,  on  June  18. 

Third  child  and  second  daughter  to 
Michael  Schenck   and   Joanne   Scott 


Gaston  Schenck,  Shelby,  N.  C,  on 
May  20.    Named  Catherine  Scott 

_»      S-  NEXT  REUNION:  1972 

^|  |  ""\  Dr.  Robert  W.  Clevenger 
^  \~f  is  a  resident  in  otolaryngology 
at  Eye  and  Ear  Hospital,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
He  is  married  and  has  a  son  and  two 
daughters. 

MARRIED:  Patricia  Ann  Stansbury  to 
Warren  G.  Anderson  on  July  9.  Resi- 
dence: Raleigh,  N.  C. 

BORN:  A  son  to  Robert  Green  (m.d. 
'60)  and  Mrs.  Green,  West  Palm  Beach, 
Fla.     Named  Robert  Jeffrey. 

—   __       TENTH  REUNION:  1967 

^|  /  George  C.  Beacham,  Presi- 
^  I  dent,  1516  Kennicott  Avenue, 
Arlington  Heights,  Illinois. 

Joseph  C.  Eggleston  of  North  Hamp- 
ton, N.  H..  is  a  pilot  for  American  Air- 
lines. His  wife  is  the  former  Bonnie  M. 
Greene  '63. 

In  June  Capt.  Donald  M.  Ware  m.e. 
returned  from  North  Viet  Nam,  where 
he  flew  124  combat  missions.  Presently 
an  instructor  at  Nellis  AFB,  Las  Vegas, 
Nev.,  he  resides  there  with  his  wife  and 
young  son. 

Robert  L.  Young,  Jr.  (m.d.  '61)  and 
his  wife  have  moved  to  Lumberton,  N.  C, 
where  he  is  practicing  pediatrics  with 
Thad.  B.  Wester  '46,  m.d.  '51. 

MARRIED:  Charles  M.  Hensey  to  Ed- 
na M.  Railey  on  July  9.  Residence:  Ra- 
leigh, N.  C. 

BORN:  Third  child  and  first  daughter  to 
George  C.  Beacham,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Bea- 
cham, Arlington  Heights,  111.,  on  June  14. 
Named  Linda  Celeste. 

Second  child  and  first  daughter  to  John 
C.  Goodall,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Goodall,  Chi- 
cago, 111.,  on  May  1.  Named  Dana 
Thorson. 

First  child  and  son  to  Capt.  Donald 
M.  Ware  m.e.  and  Mrs.  Ware  on  Jan.  5. 
Named  Thomas  Marshall. 

Third  child  and  second  daughter  to 
Dr.  Dale  R.  Wiethe  and  Mrs.  Wiethe, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  April  22.  Named 
Patricia  Lynn. 

_.   ^.  NEXT  REUNION:  1968 

^|  V^  Edwin  Gauld,  who  joined 
^  \*J  Mutual  of  New  York  as  an 
actuarial  trainee  in  1962,  is  working  in 
Group  Underwriting  and  has  been  pro- 
moted to  technical  assistant,  actuarial, 
following  completion  of  the  requirements 
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C.  Robert  Castor  AM  '52,  PhD  '53, 
has  been  appointed  vice  president  of 
the  newly  formed  Electronics  Division 
of  Union  Carbide  Corporation.  He 
became  associated  with  Union  in  1953. 


Dr.  Eugene  Chesson,  Jr.,  BSCE  '50, 
has  been  appointed  chairman  of  the 
civil  engineering  department  at  the 
University  of  Delaware.  He  had  been 
on  the  University  of  Illinois  faculty. 


Edward  S.  Donnell  '41  has  been  elec- 
ted president  of  Montgomery  Ward  & 
Company.  He  had  served  previously 
as  executive  vice  president,  first  join- 
ing    Montgomery     Ward     in     1962. 


for  becoming  an  Associate  of  the  Society 
of  Actuaries.  He  also  has  a  Master's 
degree  from  Columbia.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Gauld,  the  former  Kathie  Wood  '61, 
live  in  Port  Washington,  N.  Y. 

Dr.  Serge  Gonzales,  who  has  been  in 
petroleum  research  activity  for  the  past 
three  years,  has  been  named  an  assistant 
professor  of  geology  at  Miami  University, 
Middletown,  Ohio. 

MARRIED:  Ronald  M.  Falls  to  Nancy 
H.  Asbill  on  July  30.  Residence:  Char- 
lotte, N.  C. 

Roy  Oscar  Rodwell,  Jr.,  to  Carolyn 
L.  Mclnnis  on  June  18.  Residence: 
Henderson,  N.  C. 

Robert  E.  Smith  to  Barbara  Ann 
Proctor  '63  on  June  11.  Residence: 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

BORN:  A  daughter  to  Ann  Mason  Nor- 
ton (Mrs.  Robert  D.)  and  Mr.  Norton, 
Memphis,  Tenn.,  on  May  3.  Named 
Kelley  Gray. 

^   y~v  NEXT  REUNION:  1969 

J  ^-J  MARRIED:  Robert  C.  Sink 
^  ,/  (ll.b.  '65)  to  Ann  McNally 
'65  on  June  11.  Residence:  Matthews, 
N.  C. 

Gene  J.  Sowder  to  Patricia  Ann  Fayle 
on  May  28.     Residence:  Sandston,  Va. 

BORN:  Third  child  and  first  son  to  Pa- 
tricia Steenken  Abood  (Mrs.  Frank 
M.)  and  Mr.  Abood,  Laurel,  Md.,  on 
Nov.  13,  1965.    Named  Francis  Edward. 


Second  child  and  first  daughter  to  C. 
Thomas  Biggs  c.e.  (ll.b.  '62)  and  Mary 
Ann  Golson  Biggs  '62.  Durham,  N.  C, 
on  June  23.  Named  Patricia  Lee  Dow- 
dell. 

Second  daughter  to  Virginia  Ferguson 
McDaniel  (Mrs.  H.  A.,  Jr.)  b.s.n.  and 
Mr.  McDaniel,  Virginia  Beach,  Va.,  on 
Nov.  29.    Named  Lisa  Ann. 

First  child  and  son  to  E.  Douglas 
Norton  and  Mrs.  Norton,  Pittsburg, 
Kan.,  on  March  17.  Named  Charles 
Douglas. 

First  child  and  son  to  Rosalie  Br^an 
Tipton  (Mrs.  F.  E.)  and  Mr.  Tipton, 
Midland,  Texas,  on  Oct.  18,  1965.  Named 
Norlyn  Claud,  II. 

•"  /<^  NEXT  REUNION:  1970 

I  "\1  I  Boyd  B.  Hight,  Jr.,  who  re- 
V-/  \J  ceived  the  ll.b.  degree  from 
Yale  in  June,  has  a  Thord-Gray  Fellow- 
ship for  the  coming  year  and,  sponsored 
by  the  American  Scandinavian  Founda- 
tion, will  study  housing  and  urban  affairs 
under  the  Comparative  Law  program  at 
the  University  of  Stockholm.  His  wife, 
Mary  Kay  Sweeney  Hight  '62,  and 
daughter  will  accompany  him.  When 
they  return  to  the  States,  he  will  be  asso- 
ciated with  O'Melveny  and  Myers,  at- 
torneys in  Los  Angeles. 

Herman  C.  Hollander  m.ed.  became 
assistant  superintendent  of  Durham  Coun- 
ty schools  on  Aug.  1.  Previously  he  had 
been  director  of  secondary  education  for 
the  Durham  city  schools. 


MARRIED:  Thomas  R.  Bazemore,  Jr., 
e.e.  to  Ada  Jane  Kivett  on  June  25.  Resi- 
dence: Graham,  N.  C. 

Sarah  L.  Smith  to  Lloyd  M.  Spain. 
Residence:  Brighton,  Mass. 

BORN:  Second  son  to  Sally  Straub 
Bigger  and  Dr.  John  F.  Bigger,  Jr., 
Millington,  Tenn.,  on  May  31.  Named 
Robert   Straub. 

First  child  and  son  to  Alice  Sims 
Morgan  and  Merrill  S.  Morgan  '61, 
Woodbury,  N.  J.,  on  Dec.  8.  Named 
Steven  Merrill. 

A  son  to  Sandra  Sumner  Smith  (Mrs. 
Charles  A.)  and  Mr.  Smith,  Morris- 
town,  N.  J.,  on  June  18.  Named  Tim- 
othy Alstin. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Mary  Mad- 
dry  Strauss  (Mrs.  Albert  J.,  Jr.)  and 
Dr.  Strauss,  Charlottesville,  Va.,  on  July 
17.     Named  Alexandra  Elizabeth. 

f  ^  NEXT  REUNION:  1967 

■  ^  I  Kenneth  L.  Oliver,  Presi- 
Vy  -L  dent,  Apt.  6,  2397  Williams 
Lane,  Decatur,  Georgia. 

MARRIED:  Jay  Edwin  Beal  (ll.b.  '64) 
to  Ann  Elizabeth  Renigar  on  June  19. 
Residence:  Winston-Salem,  N.  C. 

Richard  C.  Carter,  Jr.,  to  Andrea  L. 
Long  on  June  25.  Residence:  Charlotte, 
N.  C. 

Mark  B.  Edwards  (ll.b.  '63)  to  Doris 
J.  Reynolds  on  June  26.  Residence: 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 
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BORN:  Third  child  and  second  son  to 
Diane  Dill  Kortan  (Mrs.  Joseph  E.) 
and  Mr.  Kortan,  Cleveland,  Ohio,  on 
April  27.   Named  Paul  Damian. 

Second  daughter  to  Carolyn  Patte- 
son  (Pat)  Church  b.s.n.  and  Clay  F. 
(Lin)  Church  m.d.  '63,  Phoenix,  Ariz., 
on  July  2. 

Second  child  and  first  son  to  Richard 
E.  Steenken  and  Mrs.  Steenken,  Lyn- 
brook,  N.  Y.,  on  Feb.  13.  Named  Rich- 
ard Gerald. 

Second  child  and  first  son  to  Robert 
K.  Yowell  m.d.  and  Barbara  Dimmick 
Yowell  b.s.n.  '62,  Durham,  N.  C,  on 
June  11.    Named  Robert  Burgess,  II. 
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FIRST  REUNION:  1967 

Stephen  R.  Braswell,  Presi- 
dent, 5514  Robin  Hood  Road, 
Charlotte,  North  Carolina. 

Albert  T.  Bowyer  c.e.  is  a  sanitary 
engineer  with  the  Federal  Water  Pol- 
lution Control  Administration  of  the  De- 
partment of  the  Interior. 

Joseph  A.  Snead  (m.d.  '66)  and  his 
wife,  Charlotte  Seeman  Snead  '63,  are 
living  in  New  Orleans,  La.,  while  he  is 
interning  at  Charity  Hospital. 

MARRIED:  Mary  Lynn  Veach  to  Em- 
ory W.  Sadler  on  June  25.  Residence: 
Decatur,  Ga. 

BORN:  First  child  and  son  to  James  J. 
Jones  and  Mary  Trent  Jones  '63,  Rich- 
mond, Va.,  on  May  3.  Named  James 
Trent. 

First  child  and  son  to  Albert  T. 
Bowyer  c.e.  and  Cynthia  Ann  Kreider 
Bowyer  b.s.n.  '63,  Lanham,  Md.,  on 
July  4.    Named  Albert  Paul. 

s-  ,_  FIRST  REUNION:  1967 

I  "X  -^  A.  Marvin  Quattlebaum, 
V>/  ^/  President,  815  Demerius 
Street,  Apt.  M-3,  Durham,  North  Caro- 
lina. 

MARRIED:  Jane  Helen  Carroll  a.m. 
to  Kevtn  J.  White  ph.d.  '65  on  June  18. 
Residence:  Joppa,  Md. 

Robert  F.  Epps,  III  m.e.  to  Mary 
Elizabeth  Elliott  on  June  25.  Residence: 
Clemson,  S.  C. 

Deborah  Gallup  to  Michael  R. 
Marble  on  June  18.  Residence:  Wil- 
mette,  111. 

Anne  M.  Heath  to  George  T.  Stro- 
nach,  HI,  .  on  June  11.  Residence:  Dur- 
ham, N.  C. 

Margo  M.  Ingham  to  Henry  K.  Win- 
gate  on  June  18.  Residence:  New  York 
City. 


Edward  A.  Johnson  c.e.  to  Kathleen 
P.  Robinson  on  June  11.  Residence: 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Frederick  W.  Peck  to  Ann  Holsberry 
on  Dec.  29.  Residence:  Jacksonville, 
Fla. 

George  G.  Smith,  Jr.,  to  Sephie  Lee 
Smith  on  July  2.  Residence:  Asheville, 
N.  C. 

David  M.  Waggoner  e.e.  to  Carol  Ann 
Hodges  on  June  25.  Residence:  Dur- 
ham, N.  C. 

Lucien  Sanders  Wilkins  to  Freda  B. 
Hartness  on  July  16.  Residence:  Rich- 
mond, Va. 

BORN:  First  child  and  son  to  John  C. 
Clark  and  Anne  Jolly  Clark  '64, 
Toronto,  Canada,  in  September,  1965. 
Named  Paul  William. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Ann  Hod- 
son  Clarke  and  Sheffield  C.  Clarke, 
Oreland,  Pa.,  on  March  2.  Named  Meta 
Elizabeth. 

Second  son  to  J.  David  Dalton  and 
Mrs.  Dalton,  Asheboro,  N.  C,  on  June  1. 
Named  Bennie  Clark. 

First  child  and  son  to  Graham  Huston 
and  Mrs.  Huston,  Washington,  D.  C,  on 
March  17.    Named  Derek  Callahan. 

First  child  and  son  to  Ashley  S. 
James,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  James,  Winston- 
Salem,  N.  C,  on  June  14.  Named 
Jeffrey  Macon. 

A  son  to  Charles  F.  Zimmer  and 
Judith  Harlow  Zimmer  b.s.n.  '64,  N. 
Mishawaka,  Ind.,  on  June  2.  Named 
Michael  Charles. 

•"      /  FIRST  REUNION:  1970 

\\/  I  Sally  Pierce  is  a  researcher 
V_/  I  in  education  for  the  Univer- 
sity of  California  at  Berkeley. 

MARRIED:  M.  Judith  Adkins  to  E. 
Stephen  Wanner  on  May  21.  Residence: 
Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Linda  Anne  Brookover  a.m.  to  Don 
P.  Bourque  g  on  June  3.  Residence: 
Durham,  N.  C. 

Nancy  Craig  to  Steven  D.  Simmons  on 
June   18.     Residence:  New  York,  N.  Y. 

Fred  A.  Crawford,  Jr.,  to  Mary  Jane 
Dantzler  on  June  11.  Residence:  Dur- 
ham, N.  C. 

Walter  H.  Dixon,  Jr.,  to  Susie  K. 
Phillips  on  June  18.  Residence:  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Caroline  G.  Dodge  to  Capt.  C.  J. 
Herrick,  Jr.,  in  November,  1965.  Resi- 
dence: Fort  Rucker,  Ala. 

James  F.  Jones  to  Jill  R.  Holmquist 
'66  on  June  18.  Residence:  Galveston, 
Texas. 


Deborah  E.  Means  b.s.n.  to  Stanley 
F.  Lowrey  m.h.a.  '65  on  June  12.  Resi- 
dence: Houston,  Texas. 

Pamela  Nolan  to  Samuel  Orr  on  July 
9.    Residence:  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Martha  C.  Ridge  to  Richard  W.  Mc- 
Enally  on  June  30.  Residence:  Chapel 
Hill,  N.  C. 

John  W.  Springer  m.e.  to  Sally  Anne 
Blackwell  '66  on  June  25.  Residence: 
Atlanta,  Ga. 

Parma  W.  Tuten  to  Robert  C.  Holt, 
Jr.,  g  on  June  25.  Residence:  Silver 
Spring,  Md. 

Winona  Webber  (a.m.  '65)  to  John 
R.  Gilchrist  on  July  4.  Residence:  Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

Landis  M.  Wilcox  to  Neil  E.  Roberts. 
Residence:  Lanham,  Md. 

BORN:  A  daughter  to  Stuart  Upchurch 
Buice  and  William  T.  Buice,  III,  ll.b. 
New  York,  N.  Y.,  on  May  9.  Named 
Merrill  Stuart. 


A^  ^  FIRST  REUNION:  1970 

V>/  ^  Frank  W.  Hunger  ll.b.  is 
with  the  law  offices  of  Lake,  Tindall, 
Davison  &  McGee,  Greenville,  Miss. 

MARRIED:  Dana  C.  Bottcher  to  Susan 
C.  Moore  '66  on  June  11.  Residence: 
Oxford,  N.  C. 

John  W.  Hartwell  to  Zelma  P.  Had- 
ley  g  on  June  15.  Residence:  Hillsbor- 
ough, N.  C. 

Elizabeth  G.  Heefner  to  William  A. 
Davis,  II,  l  on  June  18.  Residence: 
Durham,  N.  C. 

Kenneth  D.  Helms  to  Susan  G. 
Young  b.s.n.  '66  on  June  10.  Resi- 
dence: Carrboro,  N.  C. 

Ens.  Jacques  R.  Houyoux  to  Elizabeth 
Anne  Brown  on  May  27.  Residence: 
Durham,  N.  C. 

Karen  W.  Luce  to  Robert  B.  Bick- 
ley,  Jr.,  a.m.  on  July  2.  Residence: 
Durham,  N.  C 

Andrew  C.  Miga  to  Diane  S.  Benedict 
in  June.    Residence:  New  York  City. 

Steven  Pressfield  to  Lesley  Ster- 
ling on  June  1.  Residence:  New  York 
City. 

Pamela  L.  Pugh  to  Robert  C.  Roos, 
Jr.,  ll.b.  '66  on  June  3.  Residence: 
Evanston,  111. 

Thomas  Lee  Romp  to  Martha  Jane 
Sawyer  n  on  June  25.  Residence:  Dur- 
ham, N.  C. 

Carol  Jean  Southmayd  to  Lieut. 
Emil  C  Marquardt,  Jr.,  ll.b.,  on  April 
16.     Residence:  Champaign,  111. 
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C.  Conrad  Johnston  '51,  MD  '55, 
standing,  assistant  professor  of  medi- 
cine at  Indiana  University  School  of 
Medicine,  has  devised  an  improved 
way  to  measure  patients'  bone  marrow. 

Mall  Tuul  to  Leevi  Kiil  on  June 
19,  1965.     Residence:  Flushing,  N.  Y. 

Frank  M.  Volberg  to  Edith  F.  Houser 
on  June  11.     Residence:  Durham,  N.  C. 

f  f  FIRST  REUNION:  1970 

1^1*^  Among  those  attending  grad- 
\<J\*J  uates  schools  are:  George 
E.  Gibbs,  library  science,  and  Judith 
A.  Rudolf,  Slavic  languages,  Columbia; 
Richard  H.  Snider,  Jr.,  chemistry,  Cor- 
nell; Timothy  E.  Anna,  history,  Betsy 
Lee  Beinke,  zoology,  and  James  H. 
Brindle  e.e.,  electrical  engineering,  Duke; 
Janet  E.  Evans,  chemistry,  and  Eileen 
T.  O'Connor,  English,  Emory;  James  B. 
Urquhart,  III,  m.e.  and  Harry  P.  Gray 
m.e.,  mechanical  engineering,  and  Clau- 
dia Gail  Conn,  information  science, 
Georgia  Tech;  Thomas  E.  Edgar  e.e., 
business,  and  Kathleen  P.  Malley,  En- 
glish, Harvard;  Phyllis  Greenwood,  his- 
tory, Johns  Hopkins;  Kathertne  C.  Nor- 
ms m.e.,  mechanical  engineering,  m.i.t.; 
Ernest  E.  Wooden,  III,  dentistry,  Medi- 
cal College  of  Virginia;  Rilla  L.  Carter, 
Spanish,  Middlebury  College;  Leslie  L. 
Davidson,  art  history,  New  York  Univer- 
sity; and  Samuel  A.  Walker,  III,  c.e., 
transportation  engineering,  University  of 
North  Carolina  at  Raleigh. 

MARRIED:  Robert  E.  Bergen  m.e.  to 
Carol  Lee  Rusian  on  June  11.  Resi- 
dence: LaCross,  Wis. 

Signe  Ann  Christensen  b.s.n.  to  An- 
thony L.  Bitting  on  June  7.  Residence: 
Oakland,  Calif. 


Fred  C.  Edwards  '38,  L  '41,  reappoint- 
ed to  a  three-year  term  on  President 
Johnson's  Committee  on  Employment 
of  the  Handicapped,  is  Armstrong 
Cork's    employee    relations    director. 

Carlyle  A.  Clayton  to  Anne  M. 
Gardner  on  June  2.  Residence:  Ra- 
leigh, N.  C. 

Jay  W.  Jackson  to  Sara  L.  Holcomb 
on  July  17.     Residence:  Petersburg,  Va. 

Richard  B.  Newton  to  Laura  Jean 
Duckett  n  on  June   13. 

Clifford  W.  Perry,  Jr.,  to  Elizabeth 
B.  Cox  on  June  11.  Residence:  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Louise  Tupper  Pruitt  to  George  M. 
Hayter  m.d.  on  June  11.  Residence: 
Honolulu,  Hawaii. 

Rona  Beth  Sayetta  to  Dennis  R. 
Schumer  on  June  19.  Residence:  Glen 
Burnie,  Md. 

Celia  R.  Slaughter  to  William  Gray 
Huston  on  June  7.  Residence:  Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

Richard  A.  Snodgrass  ll.b.  to  Nancy 
A.  Riecken  on  May  27.  Residence: 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Samuel  O.  Southern  to  Nancy  Jean 
Morris  on  June  25.  Residence:  Chapel 
Hill,  N.  C. 

Janet  L.  Warner  to  Willis  A.  Reid, 
Jr.,  on  April  24.  Residence:  Silver  Spring, 
Md. 

Manuel  D.  Wortman  b.d.  to  Karen 
R.  Renegar  d  on  June  11.  Residence: 
Dumfries,  Scotland. 


Deaths 


Hal  B.  Adams  '04,  former  president  of 
the  North  Carolina  Bar  Association  and 


a  practicing  attorney  until  shortly  before 
his  death,  passed  away  on  July  1.  He 
was  a  resident  of  Lenoir,  N.  C.  A  son, 
Henry  B.  Adams,  III,  a.m.  '53,  survives. 

Henrietta  Vaughan  Morris  '15,  wid- 
ow of  Charles  B.  Morris,  died  on  July  8 
in  Durham,  where  she  had  made  her 
home  many  years.  She  was  a  retired 
school  teacher. 

Elizabeth  C.  Gray  '22,  a.m.  '35,  died 
on  June  18  in  Durham,  where  she  made 
her  home.  She  was  a  retired  teacher  in 
the  city  schools,  having  taught  at  Watts 
Street  School. 

Dr.  Edwin  C.  Markham  '23  of  Chapel 
Hill,  N.  C,  Smith  professor  of  chemistry 
at  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  died 
on  July  11  after  an  extended  illness.  A 
member  of  the  University  faculty  since 
1934,  he  had  been  active  in  chemical 
education,  particularly  for  high  school 
teachers.  During  the  past  eight  years,  he 
had  served  as  director  of  Academic  Year 
Institutes  for  High  School  Teachers  of 
Science  and  Mathematics,  a  project  spon- 
sored by  the  National  Science  Founda- 
tion. Surviving,  in  addition  to  a  son  and 
a  daughter,  are  two  sisters,  Ruby  Mark- 
ham  Drakeford  (Mrs.  William)  '12,  Dur- 
ham, and  Katherine  Markham  Johnson 
(Mrs.  Harold)  '30,  Fuquay  Springs, 
N.  C;  and  a  brother,  Allan  B.  Markham 
'16,  Durham. 

Ernest  F.  King  '25  of  Clarksville, 
Tenn.,  died  on  June  22  following  a  long 
illness.    His  wife  survives. 

John  E.  Zeliff  '43,  m.d.  '47,  pediatric 
consultant  for  the  State  Board  of  Health, 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  died  on  June  28  of  a 
heart  attack.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
American  Medical  Association,  North 
Carolina  Pediatrics  Society,  American 
Board  of  Pediatrics  and  the  Academy  of 
Pediatrics.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  a 
daughter  and  two  sons. 

Mortimer  U.  Leete  m.ed.  '45,  as- 
sistant principal  and  dean  of  boys  at 
Durham  High  School,  died  on  July  5. 
A  native  of  Oak  Hill,  W.  Va.,  he  had 
made  his  home  in  Durham  for  eight 
years.  Mrs.  Leete,  a  daughter  and  two 
sons  survive. 

Lieut.  Benjamin  R.  Partin  m.e.  '62, 
a  Navy  jet  pilot,  was  killed  on  June  16 
when  his  plane  crashed  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea.  A  native  of  Scotland  Neck, 
N.  C,  he  is  survived  by  his  wife,  mother, 
and  two  brothers. 
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Take  a  trip  to  Toronto.  Or  Trinidad.  Or  Thailand. 
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of  Hanes  products. 
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Comments 


Last  summer  a  study  was  completed 
by  a  professor  at  another  univer- 
sity, and  it  was  entitled  "A  Study  of 
the  Academic  Performance  of  North 
Carolina  Candidates  and  Their  Scores 
on  the  Uniform  Written  Examination 
for  the  Certified  Public  Accountant 
Certificate." 

It  revealed  some  interesting  facts 
about  Duke  training  in  the  field  of 
accounting  and  perhaps  something, 
too,  about  the  effectiveness  of  the 
University's  educational  programs  gen- 
erally. 

The  study  named  North  Carolina 
institutions,  about  fifteen  of  them,  with 
out-of-state  candidates  grouped  to- 
gether in  a  single  category.  Duke 
fared  well  in  the  comparison. 

The  CPA  examination  contains  four 
parts,  auditing,  theory,  practice,  and 
business  law,  and  passing  percentages 
by  alumni  of  the  various  schools  were 
computed  for  each  part  and  for  the 
test  as  a  whole  for  a  five-year  period 
( 1960-65).    Here  is  what  it  revealed: 

For  the  five-year  period  Duke  can- 
didates passed  on  the  first  attempt  162 
of  296  tests  (four  for  each  candidate) 
for  a  passing  percentage  of  55  per 
cent.  The  next  best  institution  had  a 
passing  percentage  of  43  and  the  third 
best  25! 

Our  own  accounting  department  has 
computed  the  percentages  for  the  1966 
examination  and  the  figures  are  even 
more  impressive.  The  Duke  passing 
percentage  was  77  per  cent  by  1 1  can- 
didates and  the  next  best  institution 
was  50  per  cent  by  one  candidate  and 
the  third  46  per  cent  by  27  candidates. 

In  the  survey  a  correlation  was 
made  between  grades  given  by  the 
various  institutions  and  the  ability  of 
students  to  pass  the  tests.  Here, 
again,  Duke  came  off  well.  Without 
quoting  percentages,  it  will  just  be 
noted  that  A  and  B  students  from 
Duke  passed  in  greater  proportion 
than  students  with  similar  grades  from 
most  other  institutions. 

The  study  concluded  that  one  reason 
for  the  superiority  of  Duke  accoun- 


tants was  both  the  variety  and  intensity 
of  the  course  offerings  in  the  fields 
concerned  and  also  the  more  stringent 
requirements  for  the  degree.  This  is 
satisfying  information  for  those  here 
who  think  quality  should  be  Duke 
University's  major  concern. 

Alumni  proud  of  their  school  will 
often  request  some  real  evidence  of 
its  superiority,  perhaps  to  bolster  their 
own  convictions  but  also,  frequently, 
to  use  as  ammunition  in  arguments 
with  friends  and  neighbors  claiming 
other  alma  maters. 

Fairly  typical  was  the  request  from 
a  young  lady  now  enrolled  in  the 
graduate  school  of  another  university. 
She  was  distressed  by  the  "insufferable 
attitude  of  superiority"  that  seemed  to 
prevail  on  her  host  campus.  What 
could  she  say,  she  wanted  to  know, 
to  "prove"  Duke's  greater  worth  as  an 
educational  institution. 

Now  arguments  of  this  sort  are 
much  subtler  than  conflicts  over  who 
has  the  best  football  team  or  the  tallest 
bell  tower.  By  its  very  nature  the 
argument  must  be  somewhat  more  in- 
tellectual, and  opinion  rather  than  fact 
must  be  made  to  prevail.  Usually  the 
argument  is  "second  level"  too,  for 
there  are  environments  in  which  it 
would  be  unbelievably  crass  to  assert 
directly,  or  even  admit  that  such  an 
assertion  need  be  made,  that  one's  own 
alma  mater  is  the  most  distinguished. 
This  is  best  conveyed  by  a  careful  nur- 
tured attitude  of  personal  ascendancy 
and  deliberate  but  casual  reference 
to  impressive  institutional  accomplish- 
ments. Not  to  be  ignored,  of  course, 
are  equally  casual  references  to  evi- 
dence of  inferiority  on  the  part  of  an- 
other. 

At  its  highest  levels  it  is,  indeed,  a 
very  sophisticated  warfare,  demanding 
wit  and  vigor  and  total  relentlessness. 

But  figures  such  as  those  derived 
from  the  North  Carolina  CPA  exams 
help,  too. 

Roger  L.  Marshall 
Director  of  Alumni  Affairs 


—  Donald  F.  Lau,  C.L.U.,  Detroit 


'I've  built  a  dynamic 

business  of  my  own, 

but  I've  always  had  time  for 

my  family  and  community  affairs  . . . 

not  many  businessmen  can  say  that." 


"I've  been  a  Mass  Mutual  representa- 
tive for  26  years  and  almost  from  the 
beginning  I  was  able  to  build  a  satisfy- 
ing business  of  my  own.  It  wasn't  easy. 
You've  got  to  be  on  your  toes.  Compe- 
tition is  keen.  How  successful  you  be- 
come depends  almost  entirely  on  your 
initiative.  You  set  your  own  goals  and 
work  hard  to  attain  them.  But  the  finan- 
cial rewards  and  the  personal  satisfaction 
you  can  gain  are  well  worth  the  effort. 

"Most  of  my  clients  are  busy  executives 
and  professional  people,  in  many  re- 
spects very  much  like  myself.  I've  found 
that  many  of  them  are  constantly  on  the 
road  or  being  transferred  to  different 
cities.  They  haven't  been  able  to  plant 


their  roots  as  firmly  in  any  one  com- 
munity as  I  have  here. 

"As  a  Mass  Mutual  representative  I've 
had  time  to  spend  with  my  wife  and 
children  and  play  an  important  part  in 
the  affairs  of  my  community.  Of  course, 
I'd  be  involved  in  community  activities 
no  matter  what  my  business,  because  it 
always  has  been  important  to  me.  But 
working  locally  has  given  me  a  chance 
to  become  deeply  involved  in  many 
long-range  community  activities." 

Mr.  Lau  has  qualified  for  the  Mil- 
lion Dollar  Round  Table,  top  flight 
national  insurance  organization,  since 
1951  and  has  sold  2  million  dollars  or 
more  of  insurance  each  year  for  the 


past  ten  years.  He  has  earned  the  Na- 
tional Quality  Award  every  year  since 
1946.  Mr.  Lau  is  one  of  a  highly  skilled 
group  of  professionals  representing 
Mass  Mutual,  a  company  over  a  century 
old,  with  over  S3  billion  in  assets.  If 
you're  looking  for  the  same  kind  of 
satisfaction  in  your  career  as  Mr.  Lau 
has  found  in  his,  write  a  personal  letter 
to:  Charles  H.  Schaaff,  President,  Mass 
Mutual,  Springfield,  Massachusetts. 
He's  always  interested  in  hearing  from 
a  good  man. 


MASSACHUSETTS       MUTUAL     ^.A 
l_  I  F  E    1  N  S  U  R  A  N  C  E   C  O  M  P  A  N  Y 


SPRINGFIELD.  MASSACHUSETTS     •     ORGANIZED  1851 
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Some  of  the  Duke  alumni  in  Massachusetts  Mutual  service: 

John  E.  Sundholm,  '38,  Jackson,  N.  C.        T.  Brian  Carter,  C.L.U.,  '45,  New  York  Mehrtens  G.  Chillingworth,  '49,  Honolulu 

John  L.  Dwight,  C.L.U.,  '42,  Philadelphia      David  W.  Dennis,  C.L.U.,  '45,  New  York  William  L.  Watts,  '50,  Home  Office 

C.  William  Mock,  '42,  Tampa  Frederick  W.  Harwood,  '46,  Home  Office  William  H.  Patty,  '54,  Greensboro 


LETTERS 


The  Register  invites  letters  to  the  editor 
from  alumni  and  other  recipients  of  the 
magazine  about  matters  relating  to  the 
contents  of  the  magazine,  to  the  Univer- 
sity, or  to  the  general  field  of  higher  edu- 
cation. Letters  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Editor,  Duke  Alumni  Register,  Duke 
Station,  Durham,  North  Carolina  27706. 


Graduate  Education 

I — and  perhaps  other  Duke  alumni — 
have  wondered  for  some  time  which  were 
the  really  great  graduate  universities  in 
the  United  States.  So  I  have  researched 
the  subject  and  talked  to  a  number  of 
leading  educators,  and  these  universities 
have  been  most  often  mentioned:  Har- 
vard, Yale,  Chicago,  Columbia.  Prince- 
ton, and  the  University  of  California 
are  the  six  giants.  Michigan,  Stanford, 
Wisconsin,  Illinois,  Johns  Hopkins.  Texas, 
Rice,  Vanderbilt,  Virginia,  Tulane,  Duke 
University,  and  six  noted  Catholic  uni- 
versities— Fordham,  Notre  Dame,  St. 
Louis  University,  Marquette.  Georgetown, 
and  Catholic  University  of  America  are 
outstanding.  Of  course  I  realize  there 
will  not  be  universal  acceptance  of  this 
list  as  our  top  graduate  universities,  but 
anyone  who  wishes  to  disagree  can  make 
out  his  own  list. 

The  American  Council  on  Education, 
with  headquarters  in  Washington,  D.  C 
has  published  the  following  books  which 
shed  much  valuable  light  on  the  quality 
of  graduate  education  in  the  United 
States — An  Assessment  of  Quality  in 
Graduate  Education  by  Allan  M.  Cartter, 
A  Guide  to  Graduate  Study:  Programs 
Leading  to  the  Ph.D.  Degree  edited  by 
Jane  Graham,  and  Graduate  Education 
Today  edited   by   Everett  Walters. 

While  at  the  University  of  Chicago  as 
a  guest  scholar  of  the  department  of 
economics  and  the  Graduate  School  of 
Business  in  the  summer  of  1961,  I  was 
rather  shocked  to  read  an  article  which 
referred  to  the  Southwest  as  the  most 
intellectually  backward  part  of  the  na- 
tion. After  reading  this  article,  I  be- 
gan to  ask  northern  and  eastern  grad- 
uate students  and  professors  about  their 
thoughts  concerning  the  quality  of  south- 
ern universities.  To  tell  the  truth  their 
opinion  of  southern  universities  in  gen- 
eral was  not  very  high.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  very  few  outstanding  graduate  stu- 


dents or  younger  faculty  members  would 
favor  accepting  an  appointment  in  a 
southern  university  then  because  they  felt 
the  salaries,  the  libraries,  and  the  re- 
search facilities  were  much  too  limited. 

While  it  is  true  that  universities  in  the 
Southwest  and  South  do  not  generally 
have  great  national  reputations  this  situ- 
ation will  not  necessarily  exist  in  the 
future.  The  South  and  southern  higher 
education  since  the  Civil  War  have  been 
much  retarded  until  quite  recently  by 
these  factors,  among  others:  (1)  too 
great  a  dependence  on  agriculture  and 
particularly  on  a  few  cash  crops,  such  as 
cotton,  for  income:  (2)  a  lack  of  south- 
ern capital  funds  for  industrial  develop- 
ment; (3)  a  lack  of  proper  educational 
and  training  facilities  for  both  whites  and 
non-whites:  (4)  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
some  southern  business  and  political 
leaders  to  maintain  the  economic  and  po- 
litical status  quo;  (5)  discriminatory 
freight  rates  which  reacted  to  the  eco- 
nomic advantage  of  the  industrial  North 
and  East  and  the  economic  disadvantage 
of  the  South;  (6)  the  comparatively  low 
wages  and  incomes  received  by  workers 
in  the  South  which  curtailed  their  pur- 
chasing power  and  their  opportunity  to 
give  their  children  the  higher  education 
they  needed  to  improve  their  cultural, 
economic,  political,  and  social  status. 

It  is  my  considered  opinion  that  the 
quality  of  higher  education  and  gradu- 
ate education  in  the  Southwest  and  the 
South  will  improve  quite  appreciably  in 
the  next  few  decades  for  these  reasons, 
among  others: 

(  1 )  Southern  business  and  political 
leaders  in  recent  years  have  begun  to 
fully  realize  the  importance  of  quality 
undergraduate  and  graduate  education  to 
the  proper  economic,  industrial,  cultural, 
social,  and  political  development  of  the 
various  southern  states  and  to  the  region 
as  a  whole. 

(2)  The  South  as  a  region  has  become 
increasingly  concerned  with  the  com- 
paratively disadvantageous  national  pres- 
tige that  southern  universities  have  had 
and  even  yet  have  in  most  cases;  and 
southern  leadership  has  begun  to  spend 
much  larger  sums  of  money  to  improve 
faculty  salaries,  library  facilities,  research 
facilities,  etc.,  in  an  attempt  to  help 
bring  their  institutions  of  higher  learning 
and  their  graduate  training  closer  to  the 
levels  of  excellence  maintained  by  the 
top  universities  in  the  nation. 

(3)  Some  of  the  southern  states  have 
rich  natural  resources  and  some  of  their 
most  talented  entrepreneurs  have  become 


extremely  wealthy  as  the  result  of  their 
business  activities.  Some  of  these  ex- 
tremely wealthy  businessmen  recently 
have  created  foundations  which  in  the 
future  will  give  large  sums  of  money  to 
institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the 
South.  More  such  foundations  will  be 
created  in  the  South  in  the  next  few 
decades.  The  donations  by  these  foun- 
dations will  undoubtedly  improve  the 
quality  of  institutions  of  higher  learning 
in  the  South. 

(4)  Southern  business  and  political 
leaders  now  keenly  realize  that  quality 
higher  education  and  graduate  training 
have  a  definite  dollar  value  in  our  com- 
plex society. 

I  predict  that  in  the  next  few  decades 
a  larger  number  of  southern  institutions 
of  higher  learning,  including  several  in 
the  Southwest,  will  have  improved  to 
such  an  extent  that  they  will  rank  with 
the  very  best  universities  in  the  United 
States. 

Karl  E.  Ashburn  PhD  '34 

Professor  of  Economics  and  Finance 

Loyola  University  in  New  Orleans 


Duke 
University 
Founders9 

Day 

The  University  will  celebrate  Founders' 
Day  this  year  with  activities  extending 
through  the  weekend  of  December  9-11. 
On  Friday  evening  Eugene  Rostow,  for- 
mer dean  of  the  Yale  Law  School,  will 
deliver  an  address  to  an  invited  audi- 
ence. The  following  day  the  Duke  Uni- 
versity National  Council  will  hold  its 
semi-annual  luncheon  meeting  which  will 
feature  a  mid-campaign  report  on  this 
year's  Loyalty  Fund  campaign.  Chapel 
services  commemorating  the  University's 
founding  will  be  held  on  Sunday  prior 
to  a  ceremony  dedicating  the  Library  as 
a  memorial  to  the  late  William  R.  Per- 
kins. Mr.  Perkins,  author  of  the  trust 
indenture  which  James  B.  Duke  signed 
to  create  Duke  University,  was  a  counsel 
for  the  Duke  family  for  three  decades. 
He  was  a  trustee  of  the  Duke  Endow- 
ment and  also  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  University  board  of 
trustees.     He  died  in  1945. 


Ev  Sherrick  was  aMtest  pilof'at  twelve. 
Today  he  tests  materials  to  make  cars  safer. 


Seven  years  before  the  "Spirit  of  St. 
Louis"  landed  near  Paris,  young  Ev 
Sherrick  was  launching  his  first  plane 
—a  home-made  model,  powered  by 
an  outsized  rubber  band.  His  goal: 
to  design  the  plane  to  fly  as  long  as 
the  power  would  last  and  to  ensure  a 
safe  landing. 

Now,   some   forty  years   later,   as 
Chief  Analyst  of  the  Power  Develop- 


ment Stress  Lab  at  GM's  Technical 
Center,  Everett  Sherrick  is  still  con- 
cerned with  safe  "landings"— safe  ar- 
rivals on  highways,  instead  of  skyways. 
Ev  started  his  GM  career  in  1925 
with  Cadillac  Division  as  a  draftsman, 
with  emphasisoncamshaftand  crank- 
shaft design.  During  World  War  II,  he 
specialized  on  structural  analysis  for 
aircraft   engines   with    GM's   Allison 


Division.  Today,  he  heads  up  a  group 
of  engineering  specialists  who  test 
for  stress. . .  study  structural  strength 
of  durable  materials  day  in  and  day 
out.  Their  tests  are  exhaustive,  in- 
tensive and  continuous  .  .  .  solely 
designed  to  put  safer,  stronger  more 
reliable  cars  on  the  road. 

We  count  on  people  like  Ev  Sherrick. 
They  make  General  Motors  tick. 


General  Motors  is  people  making  better  things  for  you.  1^1 


^WEST 


The  September  6  issue  of  Look 
magazine  contained  an  article 
with  the  rather  misleading  title  of 
"More  Than  A  Nurse,  Less  Than  A 
Doctor."  But  the  text  accurately  de- 
scribed a  new  medical  training  pro- 
gram inaugurated  at  the  Medical 
Center  during  the  past  year.  The 
novel  program  has  been  designed  bv 
the  Medical  Center  staff  to  develop 
the  physician's  assistant,  a  new  mem- 
ber of  the  medical  "health  team" 
which  already  includes  doctors,  nurses, 
dieticians,  technicians,  and  others. 

The  first  class  of  physicians'  assis- 
tants consists  of  four  young  men.  each 
of  whom  has  been  a  medical  corpsman 
in  the  navy.  They  entered  the  pro- 
gram in  October  1965  and  will  gradu- 
ate in  mid-1967. 

The  two-year  curriculum  for  these 
assistants  is  oriented  toward  patient- 
care  and  includes  such  disciplines  as 
nursing  instruction,  anatomy  and  phys- 
iology, pharmacology,  animal  surgery, 
and  electronics  theory.  After  the 
trainee  completes  approximately  seven 
months  of  initial  preclinical  (academ- 
ic) courses,  he  is  assigned  for  practical 
clinical  experience  to  specific  areas  of 
the  Medical  Center,  such  as  the  cardiac 
laboratory,  the  hyperbaric  chamber, 
the  renal  dialysis  center,  the  recovery- 
room,  or  the  cardiac  intensive  care 
unit. 

The  academic  and  other  prerequi- 
sites necessary  for  enrollment  in  the 
program  are  extremely  flexible  with 
certain  stringent  exceptions:  The  ap- 
plicant must  be  a  high  school  gradu- 
ate (though  individuals  with  more 
education  have  applied)  and  must  ex- 
hibit ample  experience  in  the  health 


field.  During  the  first  twelve  months 
of  the  training  program  each  class 
member  receives  a  $200-per-month 
stipend:  this  sum  is  increased  to  $250 
per  month  for  the  last  year.  There 
is  no  tuition. 

"After  successful  completion  of  the 
entire  program,"  according  to  the 
training  program  information  sheet, 
"the  individual  will  be  certified  as 
'Physician  Assistant'  by  the  Duke 
University  Medical  Center."  As  is 
the  case  in  the  birth  of  any  new  pro- 
fession, a  certain  amount  of  contro- 
versy and  uncertainty  exists  about  the 
relative  position  and  responsibilities 
of  the  assistants. 

Perhaps  one  method  of  understand- 
ing to  what  ends  the  special  technical 
skills  of  the  physicians'  assistants  can 
be  applied  is  to  examine  the  "Op- 
portunities For  the  Graduate"  section 
of  the  program  information  sheet: 
"Within  our  own  hospital,  individuals 
with  the  above  training  (physicians' 
assistants)  are  needed  in  research  lab- 
oratories, clinical  areas  such  as  the 
recovery  room,  diagnostic  labora- 
tories, renal  center,  hyperbaric  cham- 
ber, and  intensive  care  units.  Gradu- 
ates might  be  employed  by  a  physician, 
a  group  of  physicians  or  a  community 
hospital." 

Whatever  his  duties  at  this  point, 
the  physician's  assistant  is  not.  de- 
spite the  romantic  implications  of  the 
Look  inscription,  "More  Than  A 
Nurse.  Less  Than  A  Doctor."  Inter- 
ested observers,  in  fact,  have  encoun- 
tered difficulty  in  categorizing  this 
new  position:  Someone  has  long-since 
selected  "corpsman";  the  members  of 
the   program   are   not   simply   techni- 


cians, though  thev  are  closely  related: 
and  the  title  "male  nurse"  does  not 
seem  entirely  applicable.  Perhaps  the 
term  "physician's  assistant."  however 
upsetting,  best  describes  the  combined 
nursing  and  technical  duties  of  this 
new  Medical  Center  program  gradu- 
ate. 

An  accurate  description  of  the 
relative  position  of  the  physician's 
assistant  in  the  medical  hierarchy 
might  well  include  assertions  of  "less 
than  a  doctor."  but  any  statement 
connoting  "more  than  a  nurse"  would 
seem  presumptuous.  It  is  not,  in  fact, 
a  matter  of  "more  than"  or  "less 
than,"  since  the  physician's  assistant 
and  the  nurse  should  complement 
each  other  on  the  health  team.  Any 
comparisons  between  the  two,  no  mat- 
ter how  intriguing,  can  become  both 
inadequate  and  inaccurate. 

While  there  is  naturally  a  certain 
amount  of  common  ground  between 
the  physician's  assistant  and  the  nurse, 
their  basic  medical  responsibilities  do 
differ;  the  former  are  trained  with 
a  greater  emphasis  upon  broad  inter- 
personal relationships  in  the  realm  of 
patient  care  while  the  latter  are  taught 
specific  technical  skills  and  opera- 
tions. Both,  however,  serve  as  in- 
dispensable aids  to  the  harried  physi- 
cian. 

The  New  Class 

The  credentials  of  this  year's  1,291 
freshmen,  the  Class  of  1970,  are  as 
distinguished  as  those  presented  by 
any  class  preceding  them  at  the 
University.  This  year,  as  in  most, 
the  freshman  class  is  characterized  by 
diversity — academic,  extracurricular, 
and  geographic. 

If  high  school  records  can  be  cor- 
related to  any  degree  with  college 
performances,  the  Class  of  1970 
should  fare  exceedingly  well  during 
the  next  four  years.  One  hundred  and 
fourteen  of  the  freshmen  were  vale- 
dictorians of  their  graduating  classes 
while  another  sixty-nine  were  saluta- 
torians.  A  sampling  of  other  random 
statistics  indicates  that  fifty-one  of  the 
youths  were  student  body  presidents, 
eighty-six  were  editors  of  school  news- 


papers,  and  seventy-two  edited  their 
school's  yearbook.  Approximately 
742  of  the  men  were  members  of  one 
athletic  team  or  another. 

The  class,  consisting  of  823  men 
and  468  women,  also  displays  out- 
standing academic  qualifications. 
Drawn  from  5.642  applicants,  the 
freshmen  averaged  among  the  top  10 
per  cent  of  those  taking  the  nationally 
administered  scholastic  aptitude  tests. 
The  number  of  students  submitting 
advanced  placement  tests  increased 
from  254  in  the  fall  of  1965  to  308 
this  year. 

And  these  intellectual  achievements 
have  been  amply  rewarded.  Fifty  fresh- 
men hold  Educational  Opportunity 
grants;  thirty-two  are  National  Merit 
Scholars;  two  have  won  National 
Achievement  Scholarship  prizes;  and 
others  have  earned  lesser  known  yet 
highly  competitive  national,  regional, 
and  local  scholarships. 

Geographically,  the  Class  of  1970 
is  of  diverse  standing.  Its  members 
represent  forty-four  states,  the  District 
of  Columbia,  and  five  foreign  coun- 
tries. Not  surprisingly,  more  fresh- 
men (235)  are  residents  of  North 
Carolina  than  any  other  state.  New 
York  (109),  Virginia  (103),  Florida 
(92),  and  New  Jersey  (80)  follow 
respectively. 

A  First 

Mrs.  J.  N.  "Meadie"  Jackson  be- 
came hostess  of  the  Duke  Chapel  dur- 
ing the  spring  of  1942,  and  over  the 
next  two  decades  she  welcomed  more 
than  1,000,000  of  the  curious,  awed, 
and  the  inspired  into  the  300-foot 
vaulted  nave.  She  also  supervised  the 
dailv  housekeeping  of  the  Chapel. 

Many  Duke  alumni  probably  re- 
member Mrs.  Jackson  as  the  result  of 
her  participation  in  over  1.000  Chapel 
weddings.  As  a  wedding  consultant 
she  assisted  the  brides  and  their  at- 
tendants and  calmed  an  assortment  of 
nervous  parents.  In  many  cases  she 
served  as  father  and  mother  to  brides 
whose  parents  could  not  attend  the 
wedding. 

At  an  interview  shortly  after  her 
retirement  in  1964,  Mrs.  Jackson,  a 
widow,  commented  that  "I've  perhaps 
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participated  in  more  weddings  in  Duke 
Chapel  than  anyone  else,  but  never  as 
a  bride  or  bridesmaid — though  I  have 
certainly  felt  like  both  at  one  time  or 
another." 

On  the  first  Tuesday  of  this  past 
August,  Mrs.  Jackson  returned  to  the 
Chapel.  She  became  the  bride  of  Mr. 
C.  C.  Durham.  She  and  Mr.  Durham 
had  planned  a  quiet,  unpretentious 
affair;  but  word  of  the  impending 
event  spread,  and  within  hours  friends 
she  had  made  during  her  tenure  as 
hostess  were  offering  their  services: 
a  local  florist  supplied  flowers;  Dr. 
Frank  Jordan,  Jr.,  played  the  organ 
during  the  ceremony;  and  James  Whit- 
ley of  Whitley-Strawbridge  photog- 
raphers in  Durham  took  the  wedding 
pictures.  The  Reverend  Dr.  James 
T.  Cleland,  dean  of  the  Chapel,  offici- 
ated at  the  ceremony.  And  Mrs. 
Jackson,  now  Mrs.  Durham,  had  par- 
ticipated finally  in  a  way  that  she  had 
never  done  before. 

Criminal  Law 

According  to  Dr.  F.  Hodge  O'Neal, 
new  dean  of  the  Law  School,  the  re- 
cent United  States  Supreme  Court 
decision  granting  additional  protec- 
tion to  the  criminally  accused  will  in- 
crease the  demand  for  lawyers  trained 
in  criminal  law  and  legal  procedure. 
Dr.  O'Neal  further  asserts  that  this 
demand  means  that  there  will  be  in- 
creased pressure  on  corporation  law- 
yers and  other  specialists  to  take  some 
criminal  cases. 

The  new  dean  welcomes  this  em- 
phasis on  criminal  law  and  legal  pro- 
cedure for  he  believes  that  the  protec- 
tion of  the  poor  and  maligned  is  an 
essential  responsibility  of  the  lawyer 
in  our  society.  He  also  realizes  that 
law  schools  in  general — and,  more 
specifically.  Duke's  School  of  Law — 
now  have  a  greater  obligation  to  in- 
terest and  to  train  future  barristers  in 
the  broad  area  of  criminal  law  and 
procedure.  These  efforts  will  not  con- 
stitute any  sort  of  de-emphasis  on 
some  of  the  more  specialized  and 
equally  essential  segments  of  the  law. 
"As  our  tax  laws  and  governmental 
services  become  more  complex,  a  man 
will  have  to  specialize  in  order  to  do 


a  good  job,"  Dr.  O'Neal  stresses. 
"But  this  doesn't  relieve  him  of  re- 
sponsibilities in  other  areas." 

Dr.  O'Neal,  who  was  selected  dean 
of  the  Walter  F.  George  School  of 
Law  at  Mercer  University  in  1948  at 
the  age  of  30,  recently  became  the 
academic  and  administrative  head  of 
the  smallest  of  the  "national  law 
schools,"  those  that  attract  the  largest 
percentage  of  their  students  from 
throughout  the  nation  rather  than 
from  the  region  where  they  are  lo- 
cated. Approximately  one-third  of 
the  Duke  law  students  come  from  the 
Northeast,  another  third  from  the 
South,  about  20  per  cent  from  the 
Midwest,  and  the  remainder  from  the 
Far  West.  During  the  past  year, 
1,000  prospective  young  lawyers  com- 
peted for  about  100  vacancies  in  the 
first-year  Class  of  1969. 

Even  with  the  pressure  for  physical 
growth  developing  to  the  degree  that 
the  Law  School  receives  ten  applica- 
tions for  every  vacancy,  the  new  dean 
insists  that  the  quality  of  the  student 
body  cannot  be  sacrificed  to  the  deluge 
of  numbers.  Dean  O'Neal  believes 
that  individual  quality  should  be  of 
such  caliber  that  students  can  help 
teach  other  students — through  the 
Duke  Law  Journal  or  the  moot  court 
which  was  ranked  second  in  the  coun- 
try last  year. 

Dean  O'Neal  asserts  above  all  that 
a  lawyer  must  be  more  than  a  lawyer. 
He  must  be  qualified  to  hold  a  govern- 
mental appointment  or  elective  office, 
and  he  must  be  versatile  in  meeting 
the  challenges  of  his  community. 


Why  Here? 


Everyone  would  like  to  believe  that 
the  members  of  any  freshman  class,  in 
this  case  Duke's  Class  of  1970.  select 
an  institution  after  much  consultation 
and  meditation  and  for  only  the  most 
astute  reasons.  This  assumption  was 
to  a  large  degree  borne  out  during 
Orientation  Week  this  fall  when  re- 
porters from  the  campus  newspaper. 
The  Duke  Chronicle,  queried  members 
of  the  Class  of  1970  about  their 
reasons  for  coming  to  Duke. 

"The  Chronicle  received  answers 
showing   that   The   Woman's    College 


Class  of  1970  is  here  because  they 
admire  the  high  academic  standing  of 
the  University."  The  reporters  fur- 
ther discovered  that  "the  freshmen 
expect  a  good  education  and  are  pre- 
pared to  work  hard  for  it.  .  .  ." 

However,  certain  of  the  replies  to 
the  question,  "Why  did  you  come  to 
Duke?"  were  less  than  lofty.  "It's 
definitely  got  the  class  on  Carolina, 
beyond  a  doubt,"  said  one  student. 

Vice  President  Named 

When  John  M.  Dozier,  business 
manager  of  the  University,  left  Duke 
this  past  summer  to  become  vice  presi- 
dent for  financial  affairs  at  Macalester 
College  in  Minnesota,  additional  bur- 
dens were  placed  on  an  already  over- 
burdened staff  in  Duke's  business  and 
finance  division.  It  has  been  no  se- 
cret that  duties  in  this  division  have 
increased  drastically  in  recent  years 
as  the  University  has  expanded  its 
academic  programs  and  physical  plant. 
Today  approximately  $30,000,000  of 
construction  is  in  progress  on  campus. 
In  addition,  the  University's  Fifth 
Decade  campaign  for  $102,800,000  in 
new  funds  has  increased  the  adminis- 
trative tasks  in  the  business  and  finance 
division. 

Now,  however,  a  realignment  of  ad- 
ministrative responsibilities  has  been 
made  possible  by  the  appointment  of 
Charles  B.  Huestis  as  vice  president 
for  business  and  finance  and  by  the 
creation  of  the  new  position  of  vice 
president  and  treasurer.  G.  C.  Hen- 
ricksen  has  been  named  to  fill  the  new 
position.  He  earlier  had  held  the 
title  assumed  by  Mr.  Huestis. 

University  President  Douglas  M. 
Knight  explained  that  Mr.  Henrick- 
sen's  thirty  years  of  experience  at 
Duke  makes  him  uniquely  qualified 
to  assume  responsibilities  relating  to 
endowments  with  which  the  Univer- 
sity is  closely  identified,  grant  funds 
from  corporations  and  federal  agen- 
cies, and  property  holdings  of  the 
University. 

Mr.  Huestis,  who  began  his  duties 
at  Duke  on  October  1.  was  previously 
vice  president  for  finance  of  the 
Hughes   Aircraft   Company.      In   this 


Squirrel  and  vending  machine 
Getting  ready  for  a  long  winter 


position  he  was  responsible  for  all 
financial  functions  of  one  of  the  na- 
tion's largest  aircraft  manufacturing 
firms. 

A  native  of  Seattle,  Mr.  Huestis  was 
educated  at  Griffin  Murphy  College 
and  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeley.  In  addition  to  numerous 
business  interests,  he  has  served  as  a 
member  of  the  Corporations  Commit- 
tee of  Harvey  Mudd  College.  He 
was  vice  president,  treasurer,  and  di- 
rector of  the  1963  American  Mount 
Everest  Expedition  and  was  recipient 
of  one  of  the  twenty-one  individual 
Hubbard  Medals  awarded  by  the  Na- 
tional Geographic  Society  to  expedi- 
tion members  "for  outstanding  contri- 
butions to  geography  through  high- 
altitude  research  and  exploration." 

The  Pilferer  Strikes 

That  old  but  obscure  debate  con- 
cerning the  relative  merits  of  the  pea- 
nut and  the  cinnamon  roll  was  resolved 
this  August  by  a  dashing  vending 
machine  thief  standing  approximately 
ten  inches  high  (resting  on  his  hind 
legs,  that  is),  weighing  perhaps  twen- 
ty-four ounces  dripping  wet,  and  sport- 


ing a  grayish-brown  fur  coat  and  a 
broad,  fluffy  tail.  The  culprit  ate  the 
peanuts  first,  then  the  peanut  butter 
crackers  and  the  vanilla  wafers,  and 
finally  the  cinnamon  rolls. 

When  the  villain,  a  common  gray 
squirrel  (sciurus  carolinensis),  was 
discovered  in  a  local  vending  machine 
on  West  Campus,  he  was  busily  ap- 
propriating various  candied  "goodies." 
Within  minutes  a  crowd  of  curious 
spectators  gathered  while  anxious 
campus  officials  alternately  tapped  the 
front  of  the  rodent's  ready-made  per- 
sonal cache  and  pondered  the  fate  of 
the  tiny  animal.  After  a  brief  trial 
the  defendant,  long  since  asleep  among 
the  scattered  remains  of  his  bountiful 
repast,  was  acquitted  and  released. 
The  culprit  was  last  seen,  apparently 
suffering  from  little  more  than  an 
ample  case  of  acute  indigestion,  bal- 
ancing amid  the  branches  of  a  popular 
West  Campus  oak  tree. 

Assistant  University  Photographer 
Jim  Wallace  was  notified  of  the  event 
while  the  squirrel  was  still  feasting  in 
the  vending  machine,  and  he  arrived 
in  time  to  take  the  picture  on  this 
page  that  provides  irrefutable  evidence 
of  the  dastardly  deed. 


THE  BEST 

OF  TWO  WORLDS: 


An  Alumna  Examines 
Co-ordinate  Education 


by  M.  Suzie  Cunningham  '66 

Former  President  of  the  Woman's  Student  Government  Association 


Despite  the  newspaper  editorials 
and  headlines,  the  numerous  re- 
ports and  studies,  and  the  deep-seated 
concern  of  many  alumni,  the  newest 
member  of  Duke's  community,  the 
college  freshman,  appears  somewhat 
less  than  the  typical  portrait  of  the 
college  renegade.  He  usually  lacks 
the  beard  and  shaggy  locks,  and  his 
suitcases  are  not  filled  with  a  pre- 
dominance of  protest  placards.  As  a 
human  being  he  is  not  very  different 
from  most  of  the  other  freshmen  who 
have  preceded  him — he  lives,  breathes, 
thinks  (sometimes),  and  participates  in 
that  transition  from  adolescence  to 
responsible  adulthood.  He  is  unique 
only  in  that  he  is  a  product  of  a  society 
which  is  in  itself  unique.  His  is  a 
society  on  the  move;  the  student  has 
seen  more,  done  more,  and  consider- 
ably broadened  his  spectrum  of  in- 
terests. His  is  a  society  depending 
more  than  ever  before  on  the  contri- 
bution of  the  intellectual;  as  the  stu- 
dent's   college    degree    increases    in 


value,  the  requirements  for  obtaining 
such  a  degree  become  more  rigorous. 
His  is  a  society  with  its  problems; 
the  student  has  and  feels  the  responsi- 
bility of  coping  with  many  of  them. 
The  freshman,  therefore,  comes  better 
prepared — more  sophisticated  aca- 
demically and  socially.  Likewise,  he 
arrives  expecting  more  from  the  Uni- 
versity. He  is  in  need  of  an  educa- 
tion which  is  total,  but  not  confined. 
Duke  is  an  institution  firmly  com- 
mitted to  offering  its  students  the  best 
of  two  worlds.  Fully  aware  of  the 
currrent  pressure  for  academic  excel- 
lence, it  offers  to  its  students  many 
of  the  benefits  of  a  large  university — 
an  outstanding  faculty,  top  library  fa- 
cilities, significant  research  in  both 
the  arts  and  the  sciences,  and  a  variety 
of  course  work  sufficient  to  challenge 
the  most  able  student.  On  the  other 
hand  Duke  realizes  the  value  of  the 
individual  and  his  total  development. 
It  thus  becomes  the  purpose  of  a 
smaller    segment    of    the    University 


community,  operating  within  the 
larger  University  framework,  to  pro- 
vide the  atmosphere  conducive  to  in- 
dividual attention  and  living-learning 
possibilities.  Theoretically  this  is  a 
program  approaching  the  ideal;  prac- 
tically it  is  a  program  difficult  to  ex- 
ecute. 

Such  a  pattern  of  higher  education 
has  variously  been  dubbed  "educa- 
tion via  'consortium'  "  (Time,  July  29, 
1966),  "the  co-ordinate  college  phi- 
losophy," or  simply  "co-ordinate  edu- 
cation." It  is  not  unique  to  Duke, 
though  the  specific  Duke  pattern  may 
in  itself  be  unique.  Logical  com- 
parisons may  be  found  in  the  Harvard- 
Radcliffe,  Tulane-Newcome,  Brown- 
Pembroke  co-operations.  But  varia- 
tions in  the  pattern  range  from  the 
University  of  Texas,  which  finds  it- 
self the  major  partner  in  sixty  con- 
sortiums, to  the  division  of  the  rela- 
tively small  student  body  of  Rice  Uni- 
versity into  competitive  "colleges." 
Depending  upon  the  university,  the 
emphasis  will  be  placed  either  more  or 
less  upon  the  university  or  the  small 
college  respectively. 

The  division  of  Duke's  undergradu- 
ate student  body  into  four  undergradu- 
ate schools  and  colleges  is  the  result 
of  the  gradual  expansion  of  the  former 
Trinity  College  into  a  major  univer- 
sity. In  the  Duke  endowment  a  pro- 
vision was  made  for  the  establishment 
of  a  co-ordinate  college  for  women. 
Thus,  when  Trinity  "moved  west"  the 
new  Woman's  College  was  established 
on  the  old  "eastern"  site.  In  this  way 
Duke  was  able  both  to  recognize  the 
importance  of  women's  education  and 
to  make  use  of  the  facilities  which 
Trinity  had  left  behind.  The  schools 
of  engineering  and  nursing  were  es- 
tablished separately  for  obvious  rea- 
sons. Largely  due  to  a  somewhat  hap- 
hazard historical  development,  there 
seems  to  be  little  continuity  in  the 
program  of  co-ordinate  education  at 
Duke.  And  in  most  instances  the 
theory  justifying  the  existence  of  a 
separate  school  or  college  within  the 
framework  of  the  large  University 
was  developed  only  after  the  establish- 
ment of  the  school  for  more  expedi- 
ent reasons.     Because  of  the  extreme 


differences  in  enrollment,  function, 
and  location  among  the  four  schools 
and  colleges,  they  must  be  considered 
separately. 

The  School  of  Nursing,  by  virtue 
of  its  small  size,  its  separate  campus, 
and  its  relatively  specialized  curricu- 
lum, is  probably  Duke's  best  example 
of  the  benefits  which  may  be  derived 
from  the  combination  of  a  small 
school  or  college  within  a  large  uni- 
versity. The  relatively  small  size  of 
the  School's  student  body  and  a  com- 
mon interest  in  nursing  provide  a  solid 
basis  for  unity  and  identity  to  this 
group  of  students.  Housed  in  Hanes 
House  and  Hanes  Annex,  these  stu- 
dents become  members  of  a  cohesive 
living  group  which  is  able  to  sponsor 
programs  of  both  academic  and  social 
variety.  Opportunities  for  develop- 
ment of  leadership  potential  are  readi- 
ly available,  and  the  success  of  the 
Nurses'  Student  Government  Associa- 
tion is  apparent  when  one  considers 
the  fact  that  this  group  has  maintained 
the  only  honor  system  within  the  un- 
dergraduate student  body.  In  the  true 
spirit  of  the  theory  of  co-ordinate  edu- 
cation, the  nurses  take  advantage  of 
many  of  the  academic  opportunities 
afforded  by  the  large  University.  And, 
as  Dean  Jacobansky  has  so  aptly 
pointed  out,  the  nurse  desires  and 
needs  contacts  with  students  of  varying 
interests.  (Nothing  irritates  a  nursing 
student  more  than  the  thoughtless  des- 
ignation, "men,  women,  and  nurses.") 
Thus  nursing  students  play  an  active 
role  in  the  newly  formed  Inter-Gov- 
ernmental Council  and  participate  in 
many  University-wide  extracurricular 
activities.  For  the  past  two  years 
nursing  students  have  participated  in 
East  Campus  sorority  rush,  and  many 
are  now  members  of  Duke  sororities. 
To  my  mind  this  has  been  one  of  the 
greatest  boosts  to  East-Hanes  relations. 
Both  groups  have  profited  immeasur- 
ably— the  nurses  are  acquiring  con- 
tacts outside  their  own  specialized 
group,  and  the  East  Campus  coeds 
are  finding  lasting  friendships  among 
a  group  of  people  who  often  have  a 
superior  raison  d'etre  during  their 
college  years.  Nursing  students,  then, 
have  the  potential  to  give  as  well  as 


receive  in  their  contact  with  the  larger 
University.  Though  problems  do 
arise,  the  nurses  succeed  in  obtaining 
much  of  the  best  from  the  two  worlds 
of  the  large  university  and  the  small 
school  or  college. 

The  School  of  Engineering,  like  the 
School  of  Nursing,  has  a  relatively 
small  number  of  students  and  a  dis- 
tinctive curriculum  which  provides  a 
basis  for  common  identity  among  its 
students.  Engineers,  however,  do  not 
share  common  living  quarters.  The 
males  are  housed  with  Trinity  College 
students  on  the  West  Campus  and  the 
females  with  Woman's  College  stu- 
dents on  the  East  Campus.  The  theory 
of  co-ordinate  education  is  therefore 
twisted  slightly  when  the  School  of 
Engineering  is  being  considered.  In 
this  instance  it  is  left  to  the  small 
school  to  provide  the  majority  of  the 
student's  academic  training,  while  the 
rest  of  the  student's  total  education  is 
transferred  to  a  much  larger  com- 
munity. Because  his  student  govern- 
ment is  primarily  operative  within  the 
bureaucracy  of  the  Men's  Student 
Government  Association,  and  because 
of  the  combined  living  situation,  the 
engineer  loses  much  of  the  identity  of 
his  separate  school.  Many  consider 
this  advantageous. 

Relationships  become  more  difficult 
to  untangle  when  either  Trinity  or  The 
Woman's  College  is  considered.  It 
should  be  pointed  out  at  this  junc- 
ture that  the  philosophy  of  co-ordinate 
education  at  Duke  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  discussion  between  students 
and  administration  this  past  year. 
Much  of  this  discussion  has  become  so 
generalized  that  the  term  "co-ordinate 
college  system"  has  too  often  become 
a  synonym  for  any  complaint  or  dis- 
satisfaction which  may  arise.  There 
are  several  valid  questions  which  have 
been  raised,  however,  and  most  of 
them  are  common  to  both  Trinity  and 
The  Woman's  College. 

The  Woman's  College  draws  what 
identity  it  maintains  from  three  pri- 
mary sources:  its  separate  administra- 
tion and  admissions  staff,  its  "east- 
ern" location,  and  its  monopoly  on 
females.  Likewise,  Trinity  maintains 
its  separate  administration  and  admis- 


sions  staff,  its  "western"  location,  and 
its  monopoly  on  males.  Students  of 
both  colleges  attend  the  same  classes 
and  center  their  academic  life  around 
the  confines  of  the  larger  University 
and  its  academic  community.  More 
than  likely  they  will  also  have  an 
interest  either  direct  or  indirect  in  a 
University  organization  or  extra- 
curricular activity  which  draws  its 
members  from  both  colleges.  Thus, 
the  large  University  becomes  a  very 
real  and  important  world  to  the  typical 
student.  It  is  often  argued  that  the 
separate  schools  or  colleges  exist  to 
provide  the  other  student  world — that 
which  caters  to  development  of  the 
dividual  within  a  small  group  and 
hich  provides  a  personal  and  person- 
.ble  atmosphere.  And  the  advantages 
of  a  separate  woman's  (or  men's)  col- 
lege are  not  without  mention. 

Those  members  of  Trinity  College 
who  choose  (and  there  is  no  longer 
much  choice)  to  live  in  either  Gothic 
or  prefabricated  Gothic  quarters  sup- 
posedly derive  many  of  the  benefits  of 
a  top  men's  school.  Trinitv  has  its 
own  individual  program  ranging  from 
organized  athletics  to  unorganized 
"quad-ball."  The  Men's  Student  Gov- 
ernment Association  serves  as  the 
representative  student  voice,  and  the 
Men's  Judicial  Board  deals  with  rules 
infractions  by  Trinity  College  students. 
Likewise,  in  the  case  of  the  residents 
of  The  Woman's  College,  opportuni- 
ties are  provided  for  development  of 
female  leadership  potential  and  work 
in  project  areas  of  major  concern  to 
female  students.  The  East  Campus  is 
often  the  site  for  programs  geared  to 
female  interest.  The  Woman's  Student 
Government  Association  serves  as  the 
representative  student  voice,  and  The 
Woman's  College  Judicial  Board  deals 
with  rules  infractions  by  Woman's 
College  students.  Contrary  to  the 
exaggerated  logic  of  some  people,  I 
do  not  believe  it  difficult  for  a  student 
to  determine  to  which  of  these  two 
colleges  he  belongs.  The  distinction 
between  male  and  female  is  fairly 
clear-cut!  However,  I  believe  that 
both  colleges  have  failed  to  become 
the  rallying  point  for  student  alle- 
giance and  identity.  I  think  this  failure 
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is  attributable  to  several  factors. 

The  student's  primary  allegiance  is 
to  the  University  as  a  whole.  When 
asked  where  he  goes  to  school,  the 
logical  response  is  "Duke  University" 
— not  "Trinity  College"  or  "The 
Woman's  College."  This  is  partly  due 
to  the  fact  that  the  smaller  colleges 
have  grown  out  of  the  greater  Uni- 
versity. (The  historical  relationship 
of  Harvard-Radcliffe  is  somewhat  dif- 
ferent.) More  important  to  the  stu- 
dent, however,  is  the  prestige  usually 
associated  with  the  response  "Duke 
University."  But  the  real  tie  that 
binds  the  student's  allegiance  to  the 
large  university  is  the  academic  realm. 
It  is  in  the  academic  endeavor  that 
today's  student  invests  the  majority 
of  his  time,  energy,  and  interest.  And 
at  Duke  the  world  of  academics  is  the 
world  of  the  large  university. 

It  has  been  my  experience  to  note 
that  the  average  Duke  student  rarely 
associates  himself  strongly  with  either 
Trinity  or  The  Woman's  College.  De- 
spite the  co-ordinate  college  philoso- 
phy, the  average  student's  secondary 
allegiance  is  not  to  his  separate  college 
but  to  his  living  group.  It  is  within 
his  living  group — the  independent 
house  or  the  fraternity  section  in  the 
case  of  the  men;  the  dormitory  in  the 
case  of  the  women — that  the  student 
will  spend  much  of  his  time.  Because 
these  groups  are  relatively  small  in 
size,  ranging  from  seventy-five  to  150 
students,  they  serve  to  provide  a  co- 
hesive and  manageable  group  within 
which  the  student  may  exercise  his 
own  individuality  and  recognize  the 
individuality  of  his  fellows.  More  than 
likely  many  of  his  closest  friends  will 
be  drawn  from  this  group  (especially 
during  the  freshman  and  sophomore 
years).  The  programs  sponsored  by 
such  groups  range  from  the  strictly 
social  to  the  faculty  associate  seminar 
orientation,  and  are  usually  the  result 
of  student  planning  and  participation. 
A  position  of  leadership  and  responsi- 
bility in  a  residence  group  is  usuallv 
found  by  the  student  to  be  extremely 
rewarding.  Such  a  responsibility  does 
not  require  an  excessive  amount  of 
time  which  might  serve  to  jeopardize 
the    priority    of    academics,    and    yet 


the  student  has  the  satisfaction  of 
working  with  and  for  his  associates 
while  developing  his  own  capabili- 
ties. For  the  Duke  student,  his 
residence  group  can  be  the  focus  of 
an  invaluable  experience  in  college 
living  and  learning.  It  is  interesting 
to  note  that  in  the  past  few  vears  the 
residence  group,  primarily  because  of 
its  small  size  and  manageability,  has 
been  the  focus  of  successful  experi- 
mentation. Examples  of  this  are  the 
East  Campus  language  corridors  and 
several  of  the  West  Campus  indepen- 
dent houses.  Though  the  division  be- 
tween Trinity  and  The  Woman's  Col- 
lege may  serve  to  expedite  matters  of 
admissions  and  administration,  the 
two  colleges  are  too  large  to  afford  the 
student  a  cohesive  social  group  suit- 
able for  joint  activity.  As  the  resi- 
dence halls  continue  to  expand  their 
activities  and  programs,  and  as  stu- 
dents find  that  the  academic  realm  of 
the  larger  University  demands  more 
of  their  time  and  interest,  the  student 
comes  to  view  the  college  division 
with  some  disdain. 

I  have  stated  previously  that  the  co- 
ordinate college  philosophy  and  its 
practice  at  Duke  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  much  discussion  among  stu- 
dents and  administration  at  Duke  this 
past  year.  It  has  also  been  pointed 
out  that  much  of  this  discussion  has 
become  so  generalized  and  emotionally 
explosive  that  many  of  the  major 
questions  involved  have  yet  to  be 
discussed  thoroughly,  let  alone  an- 
swered. Some  headway  has  been  made, 
however,  particularly  in  the  area  of 
student  activities  and  student  govern- 
ment. 

The  newly  formed  Inter-Govern- 
mental Council  will  deal  with  projects 
and  concerns  common  to  all  under- 
graduate students.  It  is  hoped  that 
this  council,  composed  of  representa- 
tives from  the  four  undergraduate 
schools  and  colleges,  will  serve  to 
alleviate  much  of  the  red-tape  previ- 
ously associated  with  student  govern- 
ment action  on  a  University-wide  level. 
This  council  has  already  been  working 
on  plans  for  the  annual  student  activi- 
ties day  and  a  campaign  to  support 
the  Duke  building  program.     Settling 


down  to  its  first  full  year  of  operation 
this  fall,  the  IGC  will  operate  in  those 
areas  of  concern  to  the  majority  of 
Duke  undergraduates  and  serve  as  a 
co-ordinating  liaison  among  the  sepa- 
rate campus  student  governments. 

The  area  of  student  rules  and  regu- 
lations has  not  yet  been  placed  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  IGC,  and  yet 
it  is  an  area  of  real  concern  to  stu- 
dents. Two  specific  matters  in  this 
area  need  consideration.  First,  there 
has  arisen  the  case  of  a  male  and 
female  student  involved  in  the  same 
rule  infraction.  These  students  are 
tried  for  such  an  offense  by  their 
respective  college  judicial  boards,  with 
the  possible  result  that  they  may  re- 
ceive different  penalties.  Thus,  some 
type  of  co-ordination  among  the  sepa- 
rate campus  judicial  boards  would 
seem  to  be  in  order.  Secondly,  due 
to  the  fact  that  most  student  regula- 
tions are  negotiated  through  the  ad- 
ministrations of  the  separate  colleges, 
there  has  arisen  some  conflict  and 
cross-purpose  in  student  rules.  One 
area  of  particular  sensitivity  is  that 
between  East  Campus  and  Hanes 
House.  It  would  seem  that  co-ordina- 
tion in  this  area,  too,  would  be  in 
order. 

Not  all  of  the  questions  which  will 
be  considered  in  light  of  the  "co-ordi- 
nate college  discussion"  at  Duke  will 
deal  with  such  small  concrete  details 
as  those  heretofore  mentioned.  Manv 
are  far  more  theoretical  and  will  have 
a  much  greater  effect  on  the  future  of 
the  University  itself.  Probablv  the 
most  obvious — and  the  most  difficult 
to  answer — is:  "Must  we  put  so  much 
stress  on  maintenance  of  the  integrity 
of  the  separate  college?"  This  is  a 
question  important  in  deciding  what 
the  future  of  Duke  will  be,  and  also 
what  calibre  of  education  it  will  offer 
to  its  students.  I  have  attempted  to 
set  forth  in  this  article  some  of  the 
espoused  purposes  of  the  co-ordinate 
college  system,  the  major  one  being 
the  potential  of  a  small  college  to 
offer  individual  and  personal  training. 
If  it  is  true  that  the  residence  hall  is 
more  aptly  filling  this  demand,  per- 
haps the  integrity  of  the  separate  col- 
lege   is    not    so    important.      On    the 
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other  hand,  there  will  be  those  who 
argue  that  only  the  separate  college 
will  be  able  to  fulfill  this  function. 

A  question  paralleling  that  concern- 
ing the  integrity  of  the  separate  col- 
lege— and  one  that  students  like  to 
ask — is:  "Why  must  the  division  be- 
tween colleges  be  strictly  on  the  basis 
of  sex?"  Though  this  may  seem  a 
question  typical  to  the  college-age 
group  which  often  finds  itself  more 
self-conscious  about  the  attributes  of 
the  "mating  game,"  I  do  not  believe 
that  it  may  be  passed  off  as  simply  the 
product  of  a  20-year-old  imagination. 
The  Duke  student,  whether  he  be  male 
or  female,  is  coming  to  resent  the  fact 
that  much  of  his  contact  with  the 
opposite  sex  is  derived  from  what  I 
like  to  term  "communication  on  a 
cabin-party  basis."  The  classroom 
contact,  needless  to  say,  does  not  serve 
to  fill  this  void.  Rather  the  University 
is  in  dire  need  of  more  eating  and 
recreational  facilities  in  which  all 
members  of  the  University  commu- 
nity may  gather. 

Finally,  we  will  need  to  ask  our- 
selves if  the  co-ordinate  college  system 
as  it  is  now  functioning  at  Duke 
allows  us  the  room  for  experimenta- 
tion which  we  need.  Specifically,  are 
we  able  to  experiment  with  programs 
of  education  such  as  a  residence  group 
of  both  male  and  female  students  in- 


terested in  the  pursuit  of  a  particular 
academic  endeavor?  A  simliar  pro- 
gram was  proposed  by  Associate  Pro- 
fessor of  History  Anne  Scott,  last 
spring. 

In  conclusion,  it  would  seem  to  me 
that  the  co-ordinate  college  system  as 
presently  practiced  at  Duke  has  both 
its  advantages  and  disadvantages. 
Whether  or  not  it  continues  in  its 
present  form  will  be  a  subject  of 
much  conversation  in  the  years  to 
come.  It  would  seem  to  me  that 
future  conversation  should  adopt  two 
distinct  guidelines.  First  of  all,  Duke 
should  neither  maintain  nor  adopt  a 
program  simply  because  it  is  the 
"trend  in  education"  or  because  "such- 
and-such  a  school  has  it."  With  such 
a  justification  a  university  will  find 
itself  only  second  to  that  institution 
which  originated  the  trend.  We  have 
the  men  and  women  capable  of  con- 
ceiving original  and  workable  ideas  in 
the  field  of  education.  Secondly, 
Duke  must  alwavs  strive  to  offer  its 
students  the  best  of  two  worlds:  the 
world  of  the  large  university  and  the 
world  of  an  atmosphere  conducive  to 
individual  attention  and  living-learn- 
ing possibilities.  It  is  to  my  friends 
who  continue  to  endeavor  that  the  de- 
cision concerning  the  validity  of  the 
co-ordinate  college  philosophy  within 
these  guidelines  will  remain. 
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It  Was  the  First 
University 
He  Ever  Saw 


W.  Horace  Corbett  '38  had  never 
seen  a  University  until  the  day 
his  father  left  him  and  his  brother 
standing  on  the  sidewalk  before  the 
Duke  Chapel.  "It  was  the  first  one 
my  father  had  ever  seen,  too.  He  just 
dumped  us  out,  propped  himself  on  the 
running-board  of  the  car  and  wrote  a 
check,  then  left  us  and  our  trunks  right 
out  there  on  the  sidewalk."    That  for- 
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lorn  freshman  is  today  president  of 
the  entire  alumni  body  of  Duke  Uni- 
versity. 

He  was  industrious  from  the  very 
beginning.  He  knew  what  he  wanted. 
On  the  registration  card  he  completed 
was  the  question,  "Have  you  decided 
on  your  life  work?"  His  answer  was 
an  unqualified  "Yes."  He  intended  to 
go  into  business — and  he  began  early 


by  taking  a  job  collecting  laundry  in 
the  dormitories  in  order  to  help  pay 
his  expenses. 

His  business  holdings  today  are 
somewhat  more  extensive.  He  is  a 
partner  with  his  two  brothers,  Waddell 
'37  and  Wilbur,  in  the  Corbett  Pack- 
age Company  in  Wilmington,  North 
Carolina.  This  company,  which  man- 
ufactures wooden  baskets  and  wire- 
bound  boxes,  was  started  by  the 
brothers'  father  in  1917.  One  year 
when  baskets  were  not  selling  very 
well,  the  elder  Corbett  decided  to  buy 
sweet  potatoes,  thinking  that  he  could 
sell  more  baskets  to  farmers  in  the 
area  if  he  were  buying  potatoes  from 
them.  This  decision  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  food  products  division 
of  the  company. 

The  father  sold  the  company  to  his 
sons  in  1951,  and  today  the  company 
has  box  plants  in  Savannah,  Georgia, 
and  Hebren,  Maryland,  as  well  as  a 
lumber  plant,  a  canning  plant,  and 
farms  in  Wilmington  which  produce 
approximately  700  acres  of  sweet  po- 
tatoes and  500  acres  of  blueberries.  In 
addition,  the  Corbett  brothers  own  an 
interest  in  several  plywood  plants  in 
Oregon  which  manufacture  Douglas 
fir  plywood  for  the  building  industry. 

Horace  Corbett's  job  within  this  or- 
ganization is  to  operate  the  external 
business  and  co-ordinate  operations  of 
all  the  plants.  His  brothers  conduct 
the  organization's  internal  affairs.  "It's 
definitely  a  three-man  operation,"  he 
said. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  aspect 
of  their  business  is  the  fact  that  they 
also  own  Airlie  Gardens,  a  155-acre 
tract  that  is  famous  for  its  beauty 
among  visitors  to  nearby  Wrightsville 
Beach.  The  informal  gardens  are  lush 
with  growth — trees,  shrubs,  and  flow- 
ers surrounding  quiet  paths  and  calm 
pools. 

Mr.  Corbett's  personal  interest  in 
the  gardens  is  more  than  superficial. 
He  knows  the  plants.  But  "it's  difficult 
to  find  people  today  who  want  to  do 
the  sort  of  work  gardening  requires," 
said  Mr.  Corbett,  "so  we  may  have  to 
do  something  with  the  place  one  of 
these  days." 

These      business      enterprises,      of 


course,  are  far  removed  from  a  laun- 
dry collection  route  at  Duke.  Still, 
Horace  Corbett  is  not  ostentatious. 
Last  year  during  the  azalea  season,  he 
and  his  wife  Valera  went  to  the  local 
airport  to  meet  three  visitors  from 
Duke  who  had  flown  to  the  coast  to 
attend  a  meeting  of  the  Wilmington 
Alumni  Association.  Mrs.  Corbett 
suggested  that  the  time  prior  to  the 
meeting  be  spent  looking  "at  the 
azaleas  in  the  garden."  No  mention 
was  made  of  Airlie,  and  the  visitors 
expected  to  be  taken  to  a  tidy  back- 
yard plot.  Airlie  stunned  them.  And 
they  were  perplexed,  for  during  the 
tour  of  the  entire  155-acre  tract  nei- 
ther Mr.  nor  Mrs.  Corbett  gave  any 
indication  that  they  actually  owned  the 
gardens.  The  visitors  were  attempting 
to  appear  sophisticated,  so  no  one 
asked  the  Corbetts  if  Airlie  was  theirs. 
But  a  lot  of  speculation  took  place 
on  the  way  home. 

Business  interests  necessarily  re- 
quire much  of  Mr.  Corbett's  time. 
They  also  make  a  great  amount  of 
travel  mandatory.  He  has  helped  ease 
this  problem  by  obtaining  a  pilot's 
license,  and  today  he  flies  himself  to 
many  of  his  destinations.  "In  good 
weather,"  he  adds. 

In  spite  of  travel  and  other  business 
activities,  Mr.  Corbett  has  found  time 
over  the  years  to  work  actively  in  the 
interests  of  Duke  University.  He  is  a 
past  chairman  of  the  National  Council 
and  served  as  vice  president  of  the 
General  Alumni  Association  until  his 
election  in  June  as  president.  He  also 
has  been  an  officer  in  the  Wilmington 
Alumni  Association. 

But  he  did  not  have  any  strong  mo- 
tives for  coming  to  Duke.  It  was  true 
that  his  father  wanted  him  and  his 
brother  to  attend.  Yet  his  father  had 
no  ties  with  the  institution  other  than 
the  fact  that  he  was  a  Methodist.  The 
years  Horace  Corbett  spent  on  cam- 
pus, however,  made  an  indelible  im- 
pression upon  him.  He  feels  that  he 
should  support  the  University,  and 
he  thinks  that  every  alumnus  should 
feel  such  an  obligation.  "This  is  espe- 
cially true,"  he  said,  "when  you  think 
of  the  sacrifices  many  people  have 
made  in  order  for  the  institution  to 
become  a  reality." 


It  was,  he  points  out,  a  different 
reality  when  he  attended.  "Cars  and 
money  and  social  activities  were  more 
limited  at  Duke  then  than  they  are 
now."  And  the  institution,  of  course, 
has  grown  physically  as  well  as  ex- 
panded its  educational  programs. 

As  a  part  of  his  own  educational 
program  at  Duke,  Mr.  Corbett  en- 
rolled in  a  public  speaking  course 
taught  by  the  late  Dean  Herbert  J. 
Herring.  "He  promised  to  pass  me  if 
I  promised  never  to  give  a  public  ad- 
dress," said  Mr.  Corbett.  "That  was 
fine  with  me."  And  he  adds  that  he 
has  almost  been  able  to  keep  that 
promise  in  spite  of  the  offices  he  has 
held  in  his  activities  on  behalf  of  other 
people  and  institutions. 

In  addition  to  his  years  of  work  for 
Duke,  Mr.  Corbett  is  active  in  other 
enterprises  outside  his  business.  He  is 
a  trustee  of  Wilmington  College  and 
serves  as  a  director  of  the  Wilmington 
YMCA,  the  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
the  Committee  of  100,  and  also  as  a 
director  of  Wachovia  Bank  and  Trust 
Company  in  the  Wilmington  district. 
He  is  a  deacon  of  St.  Andrew's  Cov- 
enant Presbyterian  Church. 

Another  demand  on  Mr.  Corbett's 
time  is  that  made  by  his  family.  He 
has  five  children,  two  daughters  and 
three  sons.  "I'm  in  a  position  to  sym- 
pathize with  any  alumnus  who  has  to 
pay  for  more  than  one  child's  educa- 
tion at  a  time,"  he  smiled. 

When  he  assumed  the  presidency  of 


the  General  Alumni  Association  in 
June  for  a  one-year  term,  Mr.  Corbett 
became  the  sixty-seventh  alumnus  to 
hold  that  title.  The  association  was 
first  organized  in  1 858  when  eleven  of 
the  twenty-four  alumni  of  Normal 
College,  a  forerunner  of  Duke  Uni- 
versity, met  during  commencement 
with  the  graduating  seniors.  At  Presi- 
dent Braxton  Craven's  suggestion,  this 
group  formed  the  association  that  to- 
day has  approximately  40,000  mem- 
bers. 

During  this  first  commencement 
meeting  a  three-man  committee  was 
appointed  to  draw  up  a  constitution. 
After  three  days  of  debate  the  consti- 
tution was  adopted.  The  aims  of  the 
association  were  stated  as  follows: 
"Its  objects  shall  be  to  keep  green  in 
our  memories  the  pleasures  of  college 
life;  to  promote  and  sustain  refined 
and  extended  scholarship;  to  encourage 
a  higher  degree  of  morals  among  lit- 
erary men;  to  elevate  social  life  to  a 
higher  grade;  and  to  bring  the  whole 
power  of  mental  culture  to  bear  upon 
our  countrymen." 

The  original  constitution  has  been 
re-written,  and  the  objects  of  the  asso- 
ciation have  been  stated  in  more  con- 
cise language.  Perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant of  these  objects  is  the  one 
which  states  that  the  association  shall 
"promote  the  welfare  and  progress  of 
Duke  University."  The  association  is 
doing  this  very  well  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Horace  Corbett. 


•  PAST  PRESIDENTS  OF  THE  ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  * 
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Presidents  of  the  General  Alumni  Association 
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Bob  Matheson 


He  Moves  FAST  and  Hits  HARD 


The  Friday  afternoon  before  this 
year's  Duke-Virginia  game  Bob 
Matheson  reclined  in  a  paneled  con- 
ference room  engrossed  in  an  ani- 
mated discussion  of  stunts  and  blitzs 
and  good  drop-back  pass  defense,  a 
few  of  the  essential  aspects  of  foot- 
ball linebacking. 

Involved  in  explanations  of  several 
of  the  intricacies  of  linebacking  spe- 
cifically and  defensing  generally.  Bob 
or  "Boone,"  a  senior  co-captain  of  the 
1966  Blue  Devil  football  squad  who 
Head  Coach  Tom  Harp  has  described 
aptly  as  "one  of  the  finest  (lineback- 
ers) in  the  nation,"  gained  temporary 
release  from  the  grip  of  that  often 
discussed  and  frequently  overrated 
ailment,  pre-game  anxiety. 

The  anxiety,  though,  can  be  real. 
During  the  final  two  nights  before  the 
first  contest  of  the  season,  the  West 
Virginia  game,  his  dreams  abounded 
with  missed  tackles  and  fumbled  in- 
terceptions as  well  as  Frank  Merriwell 
heroics.  But  as  the  season  progressed, 
the  tension  inexplicably  resided,  and 
relaxation,  though  fleeting,  came  more 
easily. 

Matheson's  remarks  during  the  in- 
terview pointed,  in  fact,  with  a  certain 
relish  to  the  game  the  following  day. 
The  Virginia  offense,  led  by  quarter- 
back Bob  Davis,  had  displayed  (in 
spite  of  certain  eccentricities)  ex- 
plosive characteristics  in  early  season 
performances.  The  challenge  to  a 
linebacker — to    any    member    of    the 
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Duke  defensive  unit — was  evident:  to 
halt  Davis  and  the  Cavalier  offense. 
Virginia  gained  seventy-four  yards 
rushing  and  sixty-three  yards  passing 
during  its  27-8  loss  to  the  Blue  Devils 
in  the  rain  and  mire  that  Saturday. 
And  again  Matheson  bulwarked  the 
Duke  defense. 

Bob  Matheson  has  not  always  been 
6'  3"  or  weighed  235  pounds;  as  a 
high  school  senior,  for  instance,  he 
was  6'  3"  and  weighed  210  pounds. 
In  many  areas  of  this  country  if  you 
are  6'  3"  and  weigh  210  pounds  in 
high  school,  you  are  a  football  player; 
if  you  have  any  natural  ability  at  all, 
you  are  a  good  football  player;  and  if 
you  can  combine  tremendous  power 
with  a  sprinter's  speed,  you  are  a  po- 
tentially great  football  player. 

As  a  sizeable  freshman  at  Appala- 
chian High  School  in  Boone,  North 
Carolina,  Bob  was  an  offensive  center 
and  a  defensive  end;  but  as  his  unique 
combination  of  power  and  speed  be- 
came more  apparent,  Coach  Jack 
Groce  shifted  him  to  positions  where 
his  specific  talents  could  be  brought 
more  directly  to  bear  on  the  opposi- 
tion— fullback  and  linebacker. 

He  scored  156  points  as  a  fullback 
in  each  of  his  final  two  seasons  at 
Appalachian  High  School  and  won 
all-state  and  honorable  mention  all- 
American  honors  both  years.  The  Ap- 
palachian team  lost  only  three  contests 
during  the  four  years  that  Bob  played 
there,  and  they  were  undefeated  dur- 


ing his  senior  year. 

The  Matheson  family  has  always 
had  close  ties  with  Duke;  Matheson's 
father,  Dr.  William  M.  Matheson,  a 
retired  dentist,  graduated  from  the 
University  in  1926;  his  sister  Barbara 
attended  Duke  while  he  was  in  high 
school.  She  graduated  in  1964  and 
married  Ray  Barnes  '63. 

As  an  excellent  student  and  an  out- 
standing football  player,  Bob  was  con- 
tacted by  a  number  of  interested  in- 
stitutions, including  Kentucky  and 
North  Carolina;  yet  for  obvious  rea- 
sons he  had  developed  a  predilection 
for  Duke.  Also,  he  had  known 
Duke's  assistant  athletic  director  (who 
at  that  time  was  Carl  James)  since 
his  sophomore  year  at  Appalachian 
when  the  latter  visited  the  school  to 
talk  with  some  of  the  older  boys  on 
the  team.  So  through  his  final  three 
years  in  high  school,  Matheson  had 
in  Carl  James  still  another  close  con- 
tact with  the  University. 

When  Matheson  came  to  Duke  in 
1963,  he  became  a  halfback.  During 
his  first  varsity  campaign  in  1964,  he 
was  an  alternating  halfback  with  a 
3.99-yard-per-carry  average.  Before 
he  injured  his  left  knee  during  Duke's 
6-0  mid-season  victory  over  the  West 
Point  Cadets,  Matheson  carried  the 
ball  fifty-two  times  for  210  yards. 
Severely  hobbled  by  this  knee,  he  saw 
little  action  in  the  remaining  games 
on  the  schedule  that  fall  (he  carried 
the  ball  only  ten  times  in  the  last  half 


of  the  season);  he  immediately  re- 
injured  the  knee  during  spring  practice 
the  following  March. 

This  impaired  knee  and  the  lack  of 
depth  that  the  graduation  of  all-Ameri- 
can  Mike  Curtis  (now  with  the  Balti- 
more Colts)  presaged  were  contrib- 
uting factors  in  Coach  Bill  Murray's 
decision  to  recast  Bob  as  a  linebacker, 
one  of  his  erstwhile  high  school  posi- 
tions. While  Bob  had  been  large  for 
a  college  halfback  at  6'  3"  and  215 
pounds,  he  decided  to  gain  approxi- 
mately twenty  pounds  in  preparation 
for  his  new  defensive  assignment. 

It  is  idle  yet  interesting  specula- 
tion as  to  whether  the  Duke  coaching 
staff  fully  realized  from  the  beginning 
the  wisdom  involved  in  this  change  of 
position  or  if  they  were  as  astounded 
as  most  observers  were  during  1965 
with  the  superlative  performance  of 
their  new  linebacker.  He  was  named 
to  the  all-ACC  team. 

It  is  obvious,  so  we  say  now,  that 
Matheson  has  always  had  the  tools 
to  become  one  of  college  football's 
finest  linebackers;  he  has  astonishing 
strength  and  speed.  This  year,  in  fact, 
he  is  the  third  biggest  man  on  the 
team  and  also  one  of  the  fastest  and 
most  agile. 

Tom  Harp  replaced  Bill  Murray 
as  head  coach  after  the  1965  season. 
For  a  player  on  any  football  team  such 
a  coaching  alteration  can  be  discon- 
certing for  several  reasons:  loyalty  to 
the  retiring  coach,  lack  of  familiarity 
with  the  requirements  of  the  new  coach 
and  his  staff,  and  the  need  for  each 
player  to  again  prove  his  gridiron 
ability  in  order  to  retain  his  position 
on  the  squad.  And,  of  course,  the 
strategy  and  style  of  play  are  usually 
modified  to  some  degree  with  the 
inauguration  of  any  new  coach,  and 
this  requires  a  certain  adaptability  on 
the  part  of  the  player. 

Every  letterman  on  the  1965  squad, 
including  Bob  Matheson,  was  faced 
with  some  or  all  of  these  difficulties 
during  spring  practice  this  year.  Coach 
Harp  set  the  mood  for  the  sessions 
when  he  said,  "We  have  to  find  out 
who  the  football  players  are."  For 
a  few  days,  at  least,  everyone  was 
equal — the  biggest  star  and  the  lowest 


scrub.  By  the  time  the  sessions  had 
ended,  however,  every  member  of  the 
coaching  staff  knew  that  Bob  Mathe- 
son would  be  a  starting  linebacker 
again  in  1966.  There  was  also  some 
conjecture  that  he  would  be  a  tight 
end  on  offense  if  the  shortage  at  that 
position  became  at  all  critical.  And 
in  a  display  of  respect  for  Bob's  lead- 
ership and  poise,  the  team  elected  him 
co-captain  with  Mike  Shasby  for  the 
1966  season. 

It  took  Matheson  approximately  five 
minutes  in  the  first  quarter  of  the 
opening  game  with  West  Virginia  this 
fall  to  serve  notice  on  all  opponents 
that  their  rushing  efforts  in  his  vicinity 
would  prove  even  more  futile  this 
year  than  last.  Behind  9-0  after  a 
harrowing  beginning  that  included  a 
safety  and  a  60-yard  touchdown  pass 
by  West  Virginia  on  the  first  play 
from  scrimmage,  the  Blue  Devils  were 
on  the  defensive  again.  The  Moun- 
taineers' fine  tailback,  Garrett  Ford, 
who  weighs  over  210  pounds  and  runs 
with  great  authority  (thirteenth  in  the 
nation  in  rushing  in  1965),  took  a 
hand-off  and  followed  his  interference 
through  the  line  of  scrimmage.  Math- 
eson hit  the  unsuspecting  Ford  very 
hard,  and  the  ball  squirted  into  the 
air  above  the  players'  heads.  Bruce 
Wiesley,  one  of  Duke's  defensive  ends, 
caught  the  ball  and  rumbled  twenty 
yards  into  the  end  zone  for  the  first 
Duke  points  of  the  year.  In  a  single 
decisive  tackle  Bob  Matheson  had  al- 
tered the  complexion  of  the  contest, 
for  after  that  initial  Duke  touchdown 
the  Mountaineers'  spirit  seemed  to 
wane. 

Bob  Matheson  is  a  coach's  delight. 
His  physical  and  mental  attributes  are 
outstanding;  these  often  opposing  traits 
are  not  mutually  exclusive  to  any  de- 
gree in  Matheson.  Many  competent 
fullbacks  can  testify  to  his  straight 
ahead  tackling  power,  and  more  than 
one  fleet  halfback  with  a  clear  field 
ahead  has  been  pulled  down  from  be- 
hind by  Matheson. 

Matheson's  diagnostic  facility  most 
assuredly  lends  a  great  deal  of  credi- 
bility to  the  aura  surrounding  his 
physical  abilities;  he  can  diagnose  a 
play  and  react  in  time  to  use  his  speed 
or  power  or  both  to  hinder  its  success. 


It  was  this  ability  to  think  quickly  and 
react  swiftly,  as  well  as  the  presence 
of  his  physical  gifts,  that  made  Mathe- 
son the  leading  tackier  on  the  1965 
Blue  Devil  football  team.  In  the 
North  Carolina  State  game  he  estab- 
lished a  school  record  by  making 
twenty-eight  tackles. 

While  football  is  his  primary  area 
of  athletic  concern,  each  spring  Math- 
eson performs  as  a  trackman  for  Coach 
Al  Buehler.  He  participates  in  the 
field  events,  most  notably  the  discus, 
though  he  has  also  attempted  with 
limited  success  (he  nearly  disjointed 
his  arm  in  his  last  effort)  to  throw 
the  javelin.  He  is  comparatively  un- 
trained in  these  events  and  in  track 
generally,  probably  because  Appa- 
lachian High  School  didn't  develop 
a  track  program  until  he  was  a  senior 
there.  Also,  he  still  has  spring  practice 
to  attend  every  year  at  Duke. 

Academically,  Matheson  majors  in 
psychology,  makes  C's  and  better,  and 
has  discovered  a  fact  that  has  not  been 
an  uncommon  revelation  to  genera- 
tions of  Duke  athletes:  his  schedule, 
during  the  fall  especially,  is  so  taxing 
that  it  is  all  he  can  do  not  to  lag  be- 
hind academically.  On  any  "normal" 
weekday  Matheson  has  classes  to  at- 
tend, then  football  practice,  and 
finally  his  evening  studies,  with  few  in- 
termediate stops  for  the  television  or 
movies  or  "bull  sessions." 

However,  on  Sundays  during  the 
autumn  and  into  the  winter,  Matheson 
stops  to  watch  the  professionals  play 
on  television:  Baltimore,  Green  Bay, 
Dallas  (especially  Dallas),  New  York, 
San  Francisco.  He  watches  intently, 
for  he  has  never  disguised  the  fact  that 
he  would  like  to  play  professional 
football  after  he  graduates  next  June. 

But  on  Saturday  afternoons  this 
fall,  Matheson  is,  of  course,  a  line- 
backer playing  the  game  in  which  he 
has  excelled  for  most  of  his  life.  He 
stunts  and  blitzs  and  drops  back  as  any 
good  linebacker  should.  He  also  kicks 
field  goals  and  extra  points,  and  he 
kicks  off — another  example  of  his  myr- 
iad talents;  and  he  particularly  enjoys 
the  afternoons  when  the  Blue  Devils 
win,  for  those  are  the  good  afternoons. 
—  by  Joe  Williamson 
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The  Demise 
of  Duke's 
"Kampus  Kops" 


Since  1961  the  Duke  security  force 
has  had  a  new  chief  and  a  new 
image.  The  campus  cops  are  no  longer 
the  bumbling  "kampus  kops"  who  for 
years  were  the  object  of  student  ridi- 
cule. Today  an  air  of  professionalism 
permeates  the  force.  But  the  Duke 
force  is  faced  with  one  of  the  prob- 
lems which  seems  to  confront  law  en- 
forcement agencies  throughout  the  na- 
tion: a  shortage  of  money  to  hire  and 
retain  trained  personnel. 

According  to  Duke  Security  Chief 
W.  C.  A.  Bear,  a  retired  Pennsylvania 
State  Police  lieutenant,  "under  the  ex- 
isting circumstances,  the  campus  police 
force  cannot  attract  men  of  excellent 
caliber  unless  they  either  love  the  type 
of  work  we  offer  or  have  an  outside 
source  of  income."  The  Chief  hastily 
adds  that  the  force  has  discovered 
many  good  men  who  do  either  love  the 
work,  have  the  supplemented  income, 
or  both.  Whatever  the  case,  the  start- 
ing salary  for  a  uniformed  man  on  the 
Duke  security  force  is  $900  per  year 
less  than  that  of  his  city  cousin  in 
Durham  who  begins  at  $4,200. 

In  the  past  this  monetary  deficiency 
was  not  the  only  sort  of  abuse  that 
the  campus  policeman,  pounding  his 
beat  along  fraternity  row  or  in  front 
of  the  Chapel,  had  to  endure.     For 
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years  these  men  were  the  rather  sorely- 
used  objects  of  the  taunts  and  pranks 
of  a  sizable  portion  of  the  student 
body.  Students  seemed  totally  apa- 
thetic about  the  duties  and  problems 
that  faced  the  campus  police.  Some 
people  attributed  student-campus  offi- 
cer conflict  to  a  lack  of  respect  for 
authority  by  the  former;  but  the  stu- 
dents rejected  this  accusation  on  the 
grounds  that  ineptness  did  not  com- 
mand respect,  thereby  insinuating  that 
the  campus  force  was  something  less 
than  an  efficient  organization 

When  Chief  Bear  arrived  at  Duke 
in  1961  he  recognized  the  fact  that  no 
campus  security  force — however  large 
— could  function  efficiently  without 
the  confidence  and  support  of  the  stu- 
dent body;  with  this  in  mind  he  con- 
tacted the  leaders  of  various  student 
organizations  and  outlined  a  new  era 
in  police-student  relations  on  the 
campus.  Concurrently,  he  attempted 
to  educate  his  force  to  the  fact  that 
their  role  in  the  lives  of  the  students 
was  not  that  of  father  or  spy  or 
harasser.  His  program  met  with  ever 
increasing  degrees  of  success.  Rela- 
tions between  the  campus  police  and 
the  student  body  have  reached  previ- 
ously unattainable  heights — student 
organizations  confront  the  force  with 


their  problems  more  often,  the  taunts 
come  less  frequently,  and  the  "kam- 
pus kop"  jokes  which  still  exist  reflect 
a  better  nature. 

To  become  a  campus  policeman  at 
Duke  there  is  no  rigorous  training 
program  to  endure  with  batteries  of 
exhaustive  aptitude  tests,  hours  on  the 
firing  range,  or  obstacle  courses  to 
surmount.  However,  80  per  cent  of 
the  present  force  is  composed  of  ex- 
armed  forces  personnel  who  did  have 
some  degree  of  training  in  the  service. 

Upon  initial  acceptance  the  prospec- 
tive candidate,  ex-serviceman  or  not, 
is  given  "on-the-job-training"  that  con- 
sists primarily  of  the  assignment  of  the 
neophyte  to  the  side  of  one  of  the 
force's  more  knowledgeable  veterans. 
This  process  continues  for  at  least 
three  or  more  months  until  the  novice 
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[  IS  ONE  DUTY  OF  THE  CAMPUS  SECURITY  FORCE 

No  more  bad  jokes 


is  deemed  competent  enough  to  ven- 
ture across  the  campus  unattached. 

The  first  six  months  of  any  officer's 
career  at  Duke  are  trying  ones,  for 
they  comprise  a  probationary  period 
during  which  the  new  man  may  be 
discharged  from  the  force  if  he  is 
decidedly  deficient  in  one  way  or 
another.  But  these  probationary  re- 
leases do  not  contribute  as  much  to 
the  high  turnover  rate  on  the  security 
force  as  do  low  salaries  and  better  job 
offers.  Chief  Bear  gives  the  following 
breakdown  on  turnover  since  his  ar- 
rival in  1961:  resigned  to  accept  bet- 
ter positions,  41;  retired,  1;  deceased, 
1;  discharged  for  cause,  9. 

The  security  force,  which  is  a  part 
of  the  University's  operations  depart- 
ment under  H.  F.  Bowers,  presently 
includes  fifteen  uniformed  officers,  one 


detective,  two  internal  security  men  at 
the  Medical  Center,  three  dispatchers, 
and  one  relief  man.  Theoretically, 
each  man  on  the  force  works  a  forty- 
hour  week,  but  with  three  eight-hour 
shifts  a  day,  every  day,  many  officers 
spend  at  least  a  few  overtime  hours 
on  the  University  grounds  each  month. 
In  this  computerized  age  the  cam- 
pus police  are  not  without  modern 
aids  in  the  performance  of  their  duty. 
Today,  as  opposed  to  five  years  ago, 
every  patrolling  man  carries  a  two- 
way  radio  that  speeds  urgent  com- 
munications between  the  central  office 
and  outlying  areas,  whereas  in  past 
years  the  campus  police  used  an  in- 
effective phone  system  for  communi- 
cations. These  walkie-talkies  have 
greatly  increased  the  speed,  mobility, 
and  effectiveness  of  the  force. 


Another  effective  tool  in  the  hands 
of  the  campus  police  is  the  cruiser,  a 
Duke-blue  Plymouth  complete  with 
two-way  radio,  siren,  and  flashing 
light.  It  is  the  force's  only  patrol  car. 
Chief  Bear  feels  that  the  one  cruiser 
will  suffice  for  the  present  since  foot 
patrols  can  and  do  investigate  most 
areas  of  the  campus. 

Though  Duke  is  in  Durham  and 
therefore  enjoys  the  services  of  the 
city  police  force,  the  University  needs 
its  own  security  force  to  give  more 
constant  attention  to  matters  that  the 
city  police  can't  be  continually  con- 
cerned about.  Because  of  the  particu- 
lar nature  of  many  of  the  problems 
that  the  campus  police  handle,  the 
functions  and  duties  of  the  force  differ 
to  a  large  degree  from  those  of  a  city, 
county,  or  state  force.  Chief  Bear 
has  outlined  the  unique  position  of  his 
organization:  "As  a  campus  security 
force  we  are  not  here  as  much  for 
enforcement  as  we  are  for  protection; 
our  foremost  attention  is  the  welfare 
of  the  members  of  the  University 
community.  A  second  important 
function  of  the  force  is  traffic  control, 
especially  since  traffic  and  parking 
problems  have  become  major  campus 
difficulties.  A  third  duty  concerns  en- 
forcement as  much  as  protection;  we 
take  into  custody  any  outsiders  who 
venture  on  campus  and  commit  illegal 
acts."  This  last  function  also  applies 
to  members  of  the  University  com- 
munity who  break  the  law. 

One  way  the  security  force  endeav- 
ors to  carry  out  its  protective  function 
is  by  patrolling  the  University  con- 
tinuously, twenty-four  hours  a  day, 
seven  days  a  week.  The  peak  period 
of  vigilance  is  between  dusk  and  sun- 
rise when  as  many  as  sixteen  men 
will  be  on  duty.  East  Campus  and 
the  nurses'  dormitories  are  the  pri- 
mary areas  of  patrol  concentration. 

The  "crime"  rate  at  Duke  is  very 
low,  even  for  a  college  campus,  with 
a  majority  of  the  violations  coming 
in  the  form  of  parking  tickets.  The 
most  common  serious  problem  that  the 
campus  police  must  face  is  petty  theft, 
especially  in  the  Medical  Center.  Petty 
cash  thefts  among  students  usually  take 
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place  just  before  the  vacations — 
Thanksgiving,  Christmas,  Spring,  and 
Summer — probably  because  there  is 
more  money  about  and  more  reason 
to  need  it. 

Once  in  a  great  while  the  security 
force  will  have  to  deal  with  a  more 
serious  crime.  In  such  cases  campus 
detectives  will  implement  their  own  in- 
vestigation while  promptly  notifying 
the  various  concerned  agencies — the 
city  police  or  highway  patrol,  the  State 
Bureau  of  Investigation  or  the  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation,  as  factors  dic- 
tate. 

The  security  force  also  works  in 
conjunction  with  outside  officials 
whenever  controversial  or  prominent 
speakers  visit  the  University.  In  the 
case  of  Vice  President  Humphrey  the 
campus  force  and  federal  security 
officers  cooperated  to  schedule  security 
arrangements  that  are  essential  wher- 
ever a  man  of  such  stature  travels. 
Special  preparations  were  also  made 
by  the  campus  police  for  such  con- 
troversial speakers  as  Martin  Luther 
King,  George  Wallace,  and  Herbert 
Aptheker.  When  Aptheker  spoke  at 
the  University  the  situation  was  espe- 
cially difficult;  the  highway  patrol  had 
been  previously  alerted  and  plain- 
clothes men  circulated  in  the  audience 
as  a  precautionary  measure. 

Such  teamwork  results  in  a  much 


higher  "clearance"  rate  for  campus 
crimes.  '"Clearance,"  an  ambiguous 
term,  seems  to  imply  that  a  complaint 
resulted  in  an  arrest,  or  in  a  student 
being  turned  over  to  his  dean,  or  that 
insurance  covered  a  loss  from  theft. 
The  clearance  rate  for  cases  involving 
campus  police  at  Duke  is  nearly  60 
per  cent  as  opposed  to  a  national  rate 
of  approximately  30  per  cent.  Of 
course  the  number  of  serious  crimes 
that  a  city  or  state  force  encounters 
are  much  greater  than  those  faced  by 
a  campus  force. 

The  campus  police  have  full  police 
powers  within  their  sphere:  the  two 
campuses.  East  and  West,  and  all 
other  Duke  property.  Each  man  on 
the  force  is  a  deputy  sheriff  of  Dur- 
ham County  and  can  and  does  make 
necessary  arrests.  Initially  the  rela- 
tionship of  the  campus  security  force 
to  the  Durham  City  Police  can  be 
confusing  because  of  the  respective 
powers  of  the  two  organizations  and 
the  possibility  of  conflicts.  But  such 
difficulties  have  never  materialized. 
For  any  off-campus  needs  the  se- 
curity police  have  only  to  contact  the 
city  police  while  the  latter — though 
officially,  since  Duke  is  private  prop- 
erty, a  warrant  might  be  required — 
may  come  to  the  campus  and  contact 
any  appropriate  member  of  the  ad- 
ministration. 


W.  C.  A.  Bear 
He  built  a  new  image 


Policies  governing  parking  tickets 
at  Duke  are  not  in  the  hands  of  the  se- 
curity force,  but  since  the  force  does 
serve  as  the  vehicle  for  the  implemen- 
tation of  these  policies,  it  is  often 
obliged  to  suffer  the  ire  of  ticketed 
members  of  the  faculty,  staff,  and  stu- 
dent body.  In  their  enforcement  of 
the  University  parking  regulations  the 
campus  police  distribute  approximate- 
ly 1,500  tickets  per  month,  according 
to  Chief  Bear;  statistically,  this  figure 
suggests  that  each  uniformed  man  on 
the  force  would  necessarily  write  an 
average  of  over  seventy  tickets  per 
month  or  2.3  per  day. 

An  individual  with  an  "E"  sticker 
on  his  car  (indicating  either  faculty 
or  staff)  who  enters  the  campus  dur- 
ing the  late  morning  hours  has  very 
little  hope  of  discovering  a  vacancy  in 
any  one  of  his  designated  lots.  Of 
course,  increased  parking  facilities — 
the  situation  is  critical  now — are  pro- 
jected as  part  of  the  University's  Fifth 
Decade  Building  Program;  but  until 
these  projections  become  realities, 
people  who  park  in  an  incorrect  lot 
because  they  have  a  class  to  teach 
(or  to  attend — the  problem  affects  stu- 
dents as  well)  and  have  searched  the 
vehicular  jungles  of  the  campus  for 
well  over  fifteen  minutes  without  suc- 
cess will  continue  to  be  reprimanded 
by  the  campus  police.  And  the  cam- 
pus police  will  continue  to  be  the  un- 
deserving objects  of  a  great  deal  of 
abuse  until  the  projected  lots  appear. 

Rather  obviously  the  campus  police 
nurse  a  history  of  being  harshly  judged 
and  unfairly  branded — though  their  in- 
eptness  during  the  past  lent  much 
momentum  to  their  "kampus  kops" 
image.  But  with  the  arrival  of  Chief 
Bear  in  1961,  the  implementation  of 
stricter  entrance  requirements,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  six-month  pro- 
bationary period,  the  force  has  begun 
to  earn  the  respect  of  the  community 
it  serves.  The  coin,  however,  is  a 
two-headed  Janus;  as  far  as  the  force 
has  come,  it  still  must  go.  Under- 
staffed and  underpaid,  the  campus  po- 
lice force  represents  a  University 
legend  that  has  outgrown  its  tradi- 
tional clown  prince  role. 

— by  Joe  Williamson 
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News 
^  Alumni 


Alumni  who  have  been  planning  a 
trip  to  Europe  can  now  travel 
together.  A  twenty-two-day  European 
tour  for  Duke  alumni  and  their  fami- 
lies has  been  arranged  by  the  World 
Travel  Agency  in  cooperation  with 
the  department  of  alumni  affairs.  The 
tour  has  also  been  endorsed  by  the 
executive  committee  of  the  National 
Council. 

Alumni  in  the  tour  group,  accom- 
panied by  Miss  Anne  Garrard,  assis- 
tant director  of  alumni  affairs,  will  de- 
part July  18,  1967,  from  New  York 
and  return  there  on  August  8.  The 
flight  to  and  from  Europe  will  be  by 
TWA  jet.  Travel  throughout  Europe 
will  be  by  air  except  for  deluxe  motor- 
coach  from  Munich  to  Salzburg. 

Included  in  the  itinerary  are  Lon- 
don, Paris,  Amsterdam,  Berlin,  Salz- 
burg, Rome,  and  Madrid.  Salzburg 
will  be  visited  during  the  height  of 
its  famed  music  festival,  and  tickets 
for  concert  and  opera  performances 
will  be  made  available  on  an  op- 
tional basis.  Side  excursions  will  in- 
clude visits  to  Windsor  Castle,  East 
Berlin,  Versailles,  the  Hague,  Toledo, 
and  Salzkammergut.  Hotel  accommo- 
dations will  be  deluxe. 

Total  cost  of  the  tour  is  $1,080 
per  person  for  twin-bed  occupancy 
and  private  bath.  The  cost  also  in- 
cludes economy  class  jet  air  service, 
many  meals  (including  continental 
breakfast  throughout),  side  excursions, 
entrance  fees  to  museums,  gratuities, 
etc.  A  supplementary  charge  of  $150 
will  be  made  for  single  occupancy 
rooms. 

Detailed  information  and  descrip- 
tive folders  of  the  tour  are  available. 
Inquiries   should  be   made   to:    Duke 


Alumni  Tour,  c/o  Department  of 
Alumni  Affairs,  Duke  Station,  Dur- 
ham, North  Carolina  27706. 

Parents  Treated 

Alumni  parents  of  freshman  stu- 
dents were  invited  to  a  buffet  luncheon 
in  the  Union  Ballroom  on  September 
16  when  they  returned  to  campus  with 
their  sons  and  daughters  for  the  be- 
ginning of  the  fall  semester.  The  lun- 
cheon, which  is  sponsored  each  year 
by  the  alumni  department,  is  intended 
as  a  hospitable  gesture  and  a  brief  re- 
spite for  alumni  parents  from  the 
rigors  of  helping  their  youngsters  settle. 

One  hundred  and  sixty-two  chil- 
dren of  alumni  enrolled  in  this  year's 
freshman  class.  A  large  number  of 
parents,  175  of  them,  returned  to 
the  campus  with  the  new  students. 
The  Class  of  1941  had  the  largest 
representation  and  was  followed  by 
1940  and  1946.  One  set  of  parents 
came  all  the  way  from  Hawaii:  Cap- 
tain and  Mrs.  Max  Duncan.  Mrs. 
Duncan  is  the  former  Trilby  Hewitt 
'41. 

Class  Agents'  Day 

Class  agents  met  on  the  Duke  cam- 
pus on  October  8  to  officially  launch 
the  Twentieth  Annual  Loyalty  Fund 
Campaign,  a  drive  which  represents 
the  second  phase  in  the  University's 
three-year  effort  to  raise  annual  giving 
to  a  yearly  $  1 ,000,000  level. 

The  first  phase  of  the  effort  was 
concluded  successfully  on  June  30 
when  the  Nineteenth  Annual  Loy- 
alty Fund  Campaign  ended  with 
$678,725.52    contributed    by    15,133 


alumni  and  friends.  The  goal  during 
the  first  phase  had  been  $675,000. 

The  second  phase  goal  will  be 
$800,000.  The  three-year  goal  of 
$1,000,000,  which  was  set  ^by  the 
National  Council  in  1965,  will  be 
reached  in  1967-68. 

In  launching  the  second  phase  of 
the  three-year  campaign,  class  agents 
met  for  a  luncheon  and  workshop 
session.  The  day  began  with  coffee 
and  a  conducted  bus  tour  of  the  cam- 
pus. The  tour  was  followed  by  a 
workshop  which  featured  a  film-slide 
presentation  explaining  Loyalty  Fund 
procedures. 

Dr.  Harold  W.  Lewis,  vice  provost 
of  the  University  and  guest  speaker  at 
the  luncheon  in  the  Union  Ballroom, 
pointed  out  the  importance  of  class 
agents  to  the  Loyalty  Fund.  He  then 
emphasized  the  importance  of  the 
Loyalty  Fund  to  the  University  in  its 
efforts  to  meet  the  four-to-one  match- 
ing gift  requirements  of  the  recent 
$8,000,000  Ford  Foundation  grant  to 
Duke.  The  grant  must  be  matched 
during  the  next  three  years. 

Other  business  at  the  luncheon  in- 
cluded the  election  of  Henry  W. 
Marshall  '35,  of  High  Point,  North 
Carolina,  to  a  two-year  term  on  the 
National  Council  as  class  agent  repre- 
sentative. Chairman  of  the  National 
Council  Ray  J.  Tysor  '21,  of  Greens- 
boro, North  Carolina,  presided. 


Luncheon  for  alumni  parents 
More  in  the  Class  of  1941 
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CLASS  NOTES 


Charlotte  Corbin  '35,  Class  Notes  Editor 


HALF  CENTURY  CLUB 

NEXT  REUNION: 
COMMENCEMENT  1967 

L.  L.  Ivey  '15,  President,  202  East 
Park  Drive,  Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 

Edwin  L.  Jones  '12  of  Charlotte  was 
installed  as  treasurer  of  the  World  Meth- 
odist Council  during  its  meeting  in  Lon- 
don last  August. 

_     -.  NEXT  REUNION:  1970 

J  I  I  Garland  B.  Daniel  (l  '24) 
iirf  V-/  has  opened  an  office  for  the 
general  practice  of  law  in  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

^  ^  NEXT  REUNION:  1967 

I  I  Charles  W.  Bundy.  Presi- 
^^  JL  dent,  Law  Building,  Char- 
lotte, North  Carolina. 

A  school  under  construction  in  Dur- 
ham will  be  named  Rogers-Herr  Junior 
High  School  honoring  Maude  Rogers 
(a.m.  '24),  who  for  34  years  taught  a 
special  class  in  Durham  High  School 
entitled  Cooperative  Part-time  Industrial 


Training.  Since  her  retirement  in  1951, 
Miss  Rogers  has  been  tutoring  pupils 
who  need  special  attention. 

^_     _  NEXT  REUNION:  1967 

/  -^  Edwin  P.  Gibson,  Vice  Presi- 
^-*  _y  dent,  Route  1,  Laurel  Hill, 
North  Carolina. 

East  Carolina  College  of  Greenville 
has  named  its  new  500-bed  men's  dormi- 
tory for  Henry  Belk,  of  Goldsboro,  one 
of  the  State's  leading  newspaper  editors. 
He  is  the  senior  member  and  former 
chairman  of  the  E.C.C.  trustees,  and  is 
described  by  the  college  president  as 
"champion  of  educational  opportunity 
for  all."  Mrs.  Belk  is  the  former  Lu- 
cile  Bullard  '16. 

_        /  NEXT  REUNION:  1967 

/  /  I  Dr.  Edgar  B.  Fisher,  Presi- 
^-<  -L  dent,  605  East  10th  Street, 
Greenville,  North  Carolina. 

Nora  C.  Chaffin  (a.m.  '30,  ph.d.  '43) 
has    retired    as    dean    and    professor    at 


Vanderbilt  University  and  is  making  her 
home  in  St.  Petersburg,  Fla. 

/_    f  NEXT  REUNION:  1971 

/  \~\  Fannie  Gray  Patton  (Mrs. 
^^  \J  Lewis)  of  Durham  was  one 
of  five  to  be  awarded  an  honorary  degree 
by  North  Carolina  State  University  for 
"service  to  humanity  and  notable  achieve- 
ment in  her  field."  An  author,  she  was 
described  in  the  citation  as  an  "astute 
observer  and  general  satirist  of  Southern 
life  and  customs  who  has  deservedly 
taken  her  place  as  one  of  the  most  widely 
read  and  universally  admired  of  North 
Carolina  writers." 

—    ^  NEXT  REUNION:  1970 

■^%  I  Daniel  M.  Garland  of  Le- 
,_/  JL.  moyne,  Pa.,  is  a  caseworker 
for  Dauphin  County  Board  of  Assistance. 

_     _  NEXT  REUNION:  1969 

■-^  -^  A  diagnostic  and  evaluation 
^/  ^/  clinic  in  Charleston,  S.  C, 
has  been  dedicated  and  named  in  honor 
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of  Vince  Moseley  (m.d.  '37),  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  S.  C.  Habilitation 
Center  for  Retarded  Children,  of  which 
the  clinic  is  a  part.  Until  the  unveiling, 
Dr.  Moseley  was  unaware  of  the  honor 
to  be  bestowed  on  him.  Recently  named 
chief  of  medicine  at  the  Veterans  Admin- 
istration Hospital,  he  has  been  on  the 
staff  of  the  Medical  College  of  South 
Carolina  since  1947  and  dean  of  its 
clinical  medicine  since  1960.  When  he 
joined  the  VA  Hospital  staff,  he  retained 
his  position  as  professor  of  medicine  at 
the  College  and  is  continuing  his  educa- 
tional and  clinical  research  program 
there,  but  relinquished  his  responsibili- 
ties and  committee  appointments  as  dean 
and  clinic  chairman.  Mrs.  Moseley  is 
the  former  Matilda  Holleman  '31,  r.n. 
'34,  b.s.n.  '36. 


MNEXT  REUNION:  1969 
Charles  S.  Rhyne  (l  '37 », 
a  trustee  of  the  University, 
senior  partner  in  the  Washington.  D.  C, 
firm  of  Rhyne,  Mullen.  Connor  &  Rhyne, 
and  leader  of  the  "World  Peace  through 
Law"  movement,  won  the  American  Bar 
Association  Medal  for  "conspicuous  ser- 
vice to  the  cause  of  American  juris- 
prudence." This  highest  award  of  the 
Association  was  presented  at  the  annual 
meeting  on  August  9  in  Montreal. 


,-*      >"  NEXT  REUNION:  1969 

•^  I  ~\   Betty  Halsema  Foley  (  Mrs. 

«_>/  V-/  Rupert  M.)  and  her  hus- 
band, who  live  in  Westport,  Conn.,  have 
established  a  tradition  by  holding  open 
house  for  garden  lovers  during  the  sec- 
ond week  in  May.  It  is  during  this 
period  that  their  azaleas  are  supposed  to 
be  in  full  bloom  and  their  garden  at  its 
peak  of  beauty. 


~    _  NEXT  REUNION:  1968 

*^  /  On  July  1  a  partnership  for 
^_S  /  the  practice  of  law,  under 
the  firm  name  of  Hooper,  Kiefer,  Sachs 
and  Tabler,  was  formed  in  Baltimore. 
Md.  One  of  the  partners  is  Richard  W. 
Kiefer  ll.b.  '37. 

William  F.  Womble  (ll.b.  '39)  of 
Winston-Salem.  N.  C.  was  installed  as 
President  of  the  North  Carolina  Bar 
Association  at  the  annual  meeting  dur- 
ing the  summer.  At  the  same  time 
James  M.  Poyner  ll.b.  '40  of  Raleigh 
was  named  president-elect. 


_    f>.  NEXT  REUNION:   1968 

■^l  V- I  In  September  W.  Clark  Ell- 
^J  y  zey  b.d.  joined  the  faculty  of 
Texas  Tech  in  Lubbock  as  professor  of 
home-  and  family  life.  He  was  previously 
at  Stephens  College. 

James  M.  Moler  m.ed.  is  coordinator 
of  educational  services  for  Shepherd  Col- 
lege, Shepherdstown,  W.  Va. 

/  ^  NEXT  REUNION:  1972 

/  I     I        W.  Alan  Chickering   (m.d. 

•A.  JL  '44)  is  radiologist  at  Mercy 
Hospital,  Benton  Harbor,  Mich. 

Emily  Owen  Scherer  (Mrs.  Robert 
F.),  a  housewife  and  mother  of  one 
daughter,  lives  in  Anniston.  Ala. 

/  ^  SILVER  ANNIVERSARY:  1967 

/I      J    Charles  L.  Steel,  III.  Presi- 
JL^rf     dent,    1409    Dollar    Avenue, 
Durham,  North  Carolina. 

Alex   Piasecky   lives   in   Alexandria. 
Va.,  and  is  sales  representative  for  Flex- 
alum  division  of  Alcan  Aluminum  Corp. 
Theodore  W.  Weeks  m.d.  is  a  physi- 
cian in  Bonita  Springs.  Fla. 

/    _  NEXT  REUNION:  1968 

/  I  '^K  Delbert  Achuff,  formerly 
JL  ^y  vicar  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
in  Caruthersville,  Mo.,  is  at  The  Episco- 
pal Church  of  the  Advent,  St.  Louis.  Mo. 
Bobby  J.  Butner  is  associated  with 
Bell  Bros.,  a  division  of  GENESCO,  in 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
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NEXT  REUNION:  1969 

On  June  1  Frank  A.  E.  Mi- 
cara  was  promoted  to  Cap- 
tain in  the  U.  S.  Navy.  He  has  been 
executive  officer  at  the  Navy  Field  Op- 
erational Intelligence  Office,  Fort  George 
G.  Meade,  Md.,  since  June,  1965. 

Lynn  C.  Saunders  e.e.  is  a  vice  presi- 
dent and  director  of  sales  for  Westing- 
house  in  Hong  Kong,  China. 

D.  Paul  and  Ruth  Grice  Snodgrass 
of  New  Orleans,  La.,  have  had  their 
name  changed  legally  to  D.  Paul  and 
Ruth  Grice  Spencer.  A  C.P.A.,  Mr. 
Spencer  and  his  wife  have  three  sons, 
the  oldest  a  freshman  at  Duke  this  year. 

/    _.  NEXT  REUNION:  1970 

/  I  ^|  Annie  Laura  Cotten  Hus- 
JL  ^  ton  is  acting  director  of  the 
Social  Service  Department  of  the  Greater 
Hartford.  Conn..  Council  of  Churches. 
She  is  a  trained  counselor  and  has  been 


with  the  Council  for  six  years,  during 
which  time  she  has  studied  at  the  Hart- 
ford Seminary  Foundation  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Hartford,  where  she  received 
a  Master's  degree  in  1965.  Her  hus- 
band, Hollis  W.  Huston  b.d.  '47,  ph.d. 
'49,  is  pastor  of  First  Church  in  Windsor, 
Congregational,  and  they  have  two 
daughters  and  a  son,  who  is  a  junior  at 
Oberlin. 

Charles  B.  Tichenor  is  executive  vice 
president  of  the  A  &  W  Root  Beer  di- 
vision of  United  Fruit  Company,  Santa 
Monica,  Calif. 

MARRIED:  Walter  Scott,  Jr.,  to  Mary 
Joan  Braun  on  Aug.  5. 

•   f  NEXT  REUNION:  1971 

/  I  |  "^   Jane  Watson  Duncan  (Mrs. 

Iv/  Glen  M.),  a  psychiatrist, 
has  returned  from  Australia  and  is 
making  her  home  in  Rochester,  Minn. 

Margaret  Fulton  Hart  (Mrs. 
Thomas  R.)  writes  that  she,  her  husband 
and  their  two  children  are  spending  this 
year  in  Spain,  where  Professor  Hart  has 
a  Fulbright  research  grant.  He  teaches 
comparative  literature  and  Romance  Lan- 
guages   at    the    University    of    Oregon. 

Benjamin  R.  Oliphint  b.d.  is  min- 
ister of  First  Methodist  Church,  Alex- 
andria, La. 

/  am—  NEXT  REUNION:  1968 

/  I       /     Paul    J.    Marcikonis    m.ed. 

J-  /  has  been  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  professor  of  education  at  Cen- 
tral Connecticut  State  College,  New 
Britain.  He  resides  with  his  wife  and 
five  children  in  Elmwood. 

Randolph  Gardner  Newcomb  and 
Robert  T.  Newcomb,  Jr.,  c.e.  make 
their  home  in  Spring  Hope.  N.  C.  He 
is  in  business  with  Boney  &  Newcomb, 
Raleigh. 

Col.  Rhea  S.  Preston  U.S.A.F.,  m.d., 
his  wife.  Mary  Kathryn  (Kitty) 
Gaines  Preston  r.n..  and  their  four 
children  have  returned  from  a  tour  of 
duty  in  the  Far  East,  and  are  stationed 
at  Sheppard  Air  Force  Base,  Texas. 

In  July  Jacob  S.  Zimmerman  of  Balti- 
more, Md.,  was  promoted  to  Captain  and 
became  Commander,  Reserve  Destroyer 
Division.  Fifth  Naval  District.  He  is 
district  manager  for  The  Equitable  Life 
Assurance  Society  of  the  U.  S.,  and 
qualified  as  a  member  of  the  1966  Million 
Dollar  Round  Table,  receiving  the  Na- 
tional Citation  Award  for  Manpower 
Development  from  his  company. 
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/  j~  NEXT  REUNION:  1968 

/    I    N^     SUSANNE      KlLGO      BRASWELL 

■m-\~J  (Mrs.  Charles  L.),  whose 
husband  is  with  Union  Carbide,  Interna- 
tional, lives  in  San  Jose,  Costa  Rica. 

Neil  McDonald  has  been  promoted 
from  major  to  lieutenant  colonel  at  Wal- 
ter Reed  Army  Medical  Center,  where 
he  has  been  serving  in  the  Comptroller's 
office  as  an  administrative  resident.  In 
his  new  assignment  with  the  Office  of 
the  Surgeon  General,  he  will  continue  as 
an  administrator. 

T.  Morton  McKnight  has  been  made 
district  sales  representative  in  Philadel- 
phia, Pa„  for  The  R.  T.  French  Com- 
pany, a  major  producer  of  mustard,  in- 
stant potatoes,  and  other  food  items. 
This  places  him  in  charge  of  one  of  the 
company's  largest  sales  districts  with 
supervision  over  14  other  sales  repre- 
sentatives. He  and  Mrs.  McKnight  have 
three  children. 

Billy  B.  Olive  e.e.  and  J.  Bowen 
Ross,  Jr.,  m.e.  '60,  ll.b.  '63,  who  are 
associated  in  the  practice  of  patent, 
trademark  and  copyright  law  in  Dur- 
ham, have  opened  an  office  in  Raleigh. 

/  v^  NEXT  REUNION:  1968 

/  I  V- J  Richard  C.  Cook  m.f.,  plant 
■»-  S  manager,  sales  and  distribu- 
tion services  of  Permacel  in  North 
Brunswick,  N.  J.,  has  been  named  a  vice 
chairman  of  the  1967  United  Fund  cam- 
paign for  Middlesex  County.  In  addi- 
tion, he  is  a  member  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  for  the  New  Brunswick  chapter 
of  the  American  Red  Cross,  is  a  merit 
badge  counsellor  for  the  Boy  Scouts, 
and  is  active  in  the  American  Manage- 
ment Association.  He  and  Mrs.  Cook 
have  three  daughters. 

Noble  E.  Cunningham,  Jr.,  a.m. 
(ph.d.  '52)  has  been  promoted  to  profes- 
sor of  history  at  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri. 


—     >~y  NEXT  REUNION:  1971 

J  I  I  Richard  S.  Smith,  second 
^  V-/  vice  president  in  charge  of  the 
reinsurance  department  of  Connecticut 
General  Life  Insurance  Company  in  Hart- 
ford, Conn.,  has  achieved  the  rank  of 
Fellow  in  the  Life  Office  Management 
Association  Institute.  He  and  his  fam- 
ily reside  in  West  Hartford. 

MARRIED:  Wanda  Maier  to  Ernest  C. 
Sauerman  on  Sept.  17.  Residence:  Chi- 
cago, HI. 


BORN:  Second  daughter  to  Sue  Taylor 
Henson  (Mrs.  Marshall  F.)  X-ray  Tech 
and  Mr.  Henson,  Greenville,  N.  C,  on 
July   16.     Named  Sandra  Lentz. 

Third  child,  a  daughter,  to  W.  R.  Row- 
land and  Mrs.  Rowland,  Havertown,  Pa., 
on  June    11.     Named   Jeanette   Suzanne. 

_.   ^  NEXT  REUNION:  1971 

^\  I  Harold  E.  Gill  lives  in  New 
^  JL  York  City  and  is  president  of 
St.  Johns  Investments. 

Harry  A.  Orr,  Jr.,  graduated  from 
the  University  of  Tennessee  Dental 
School  in  June  and  is  serving  a  dental 
internship  with  the  U.  S.  Public  Health 
Service  in  San  Francisco.  He,  his  wife, 
Ietje  Van  Dobbenburgh  Orr.  and  their 
two  daughters  live  in  Terra  Linda. 

Donald  A.  Pomerening  m.f.  is  living 
in  Alexandria,  Va.,  and  is  working  in  the 
division  of  administrative  management 
for  the  Forest  Service. 

_.     _  NEXT  REUNION:  1971 

^N  /  Rosamund  Law  Allison  and 
^/  £-*  Raymond  D.  Allison,  Jr., 
are  in  Renfrewshire,  Scotland,  while  he 
is  manager  of  compensations  services, 
Employee  Relations  Department,  at  Cat- 
erpillar Tractor  Co.,  Glasgow. 

Willis  M.  Kaufman  a.m.  is  an  assis- 
tant professor  of  chemistry  at  Houghton 
College.  Houghton,  N.  Y. 

BORN:  Fourth  child,  a  son.  to  Henry 
M.  Poss  and  Mrs.  Poss,  Signal  Mountain, 
Tenn.,  on  June  26.    Named  Charles  Wat- 


_»     —  NEXT  REUNION:  1969 

^|  <^\  James  H.  Atkins  (ll.b.  '56) 
^y  J  of  Gastonia,  N.  C.  is  pub- 
lisher of  The  Gastonia  Gazette,  an  after- 
noon newspaper. 

Felton  R.  Nease  ph.d.,  head  of  the 
biology  department  at  Louisburg  Col- 
lege, Louisburg,  N.  C,  has  a  National 
Science  Foundation  Grant  for  continued 
research  initiated  four  years  ago  in  asso- 
ciation with  the  Soils  Department  of 
North  Carolina  State  University.  His 
wife  is  Pauline  Ligon  Nease  '49. 

L.  E.  Noble.  Jr.,  a.m.  (ph.d.  '55)  is 
a  member  of  the  faculty  at  Southwestern 
at  Memphis,  Tenn.,  having  moved  there 
this  year  from  Drew  University  in  Madi- 
son, N.  J. 

Hugo  V.  Olivera  works  for  Clairol 
Company  of  Central  America  with  head- 
quarters in  San  Salvador,  El  Salvador. 


—  /  NEXT  REUNION:  1969 

^N  /  I  Dr.  William  Chew  m,  who 
_^/  -A.  practices  otolaryngology,  on- 
cology and  chest  diseases  in  Leesburg, 
Fla.,  has  had  published  recently  in  the 
E.N.T.  Journal  an  article  entitled  "Im- 
portance of  Early  Diagnosis  of  Hoarse- 
ness and  Its  Management."  During  the 
past  few  years  he  has  also  had  articles 
appear  in  the  Florida   Medical  Journal. 

Charles  E.  Dickenson  c.e.  has  been 
named  branch  manager  of  the  Little 
Rock  sales  office  of  Aluminum  Com- 
pany of  America,  having  previously  been 
on  the  sales  staff  at  Grand  Rapids.  Mich. 

Don  F.  Gross  m.f.  has  been  promoted 
by  West  Virginia  Pulp  and  Paper  Com- 
pany to  division  supervisor  of  all  wood 
procurement  activities  east  of  the  Blue 
Ridge. 

John  B.  and  Bobsy  Derrick  Tate  are 
living  in  Woodstock,  Va.,  where  he  is 
minister  of  the  Methodist  Church.  This 
summer,  for  the  sixth  year,  they  served 
as  directors  of  the  Youth  and  Missions 
Conference  for  the  Southeastern  Region 
of  the  Methodist  Church  at  Lake  Juna- 
luska,  N.  C. 

Ottis  T.  Williams,  Jr.,  is  district 
sales  manager  for  the  Chesapeake  and 
Ohio  Railway  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

—  _»  NEXT  REUNION:  1969 

^|  ^\  William  A.  Buchheit  is  a 
^  ^  neurosurgeon  at  Temple  Uni- 
versity Hospital,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Since  completing  his  residency  at  the 
Medical  College  of  Virginia,  Dr.  B. 
William  Freund  has  located  in  McLean, 
Va.,  for  the  private  practice  of  psychia- 
try. He  and  his  wife  have  four  children, 
including  two-year  old  twins,  and  look 
forward  to  seeing  Duke  people  in  the 
area. 

Rodger  Lindsay  and  his  wife  will 
spend  the  next  two  to  three  years  in 
London,  England,  where  he  is  resident 
manager  of  Great  Britain  for  Metropoli- 
tan Life  Insurance  Company. 

_.     f  NEXT  REUNION:  1972 

^\  l'\  John  D.  Adams,  who  received 
^/  V>/  the  b.s.e.e.  degree  from 
Southern  Methodist  University  and  has 
been  with  Pratt-Whitney  Aircraft  in 
Florida,  came  to  Duke  Medical  Center 
on  July  1  as  chief  of  the  electronics 
laboratory  in  the  Department  of  Physi- 
ology. He  and  his  wife,  the  former  Kay 
Couchman  '58,  have  two  children. 
Jerry   M.   Alexander    (b.d.    '59)    re- 
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1966-67  Varsity  Basketball 
Schedule 


Dec. 

2 

Virginia  Tech 

Charlotte 

Dec. 

3 

Michigan 

Durham 

Dec. 

9 

U.C.L.A. 

Los  Angeles 

Dec. 

10 

U.C.L.A. 

Los  Angeles 

Dec. 

13 

Vanderbilt 

Durham 

Dec. 

16 

Virginia 

Durham 

Dec. 

19 

South  Carolina 

Durham 

Dec. 

29 

Ohio  State 

Greensboro 

Dec. 

30  Wake  Forest 

Greensboro 

Jan. 

3 

Penn  State 

Durham 

Jan. 

7 

North  Carolina 

Durham 

Jan. 

10 

Clemson 

Durham 

Jan. 

14 

Maryland* 

College  Park 

Jan. 

28 

N.  C.  State* 

Durham 

Feb. 

1 

Virginia            Charlottesville 

Feb. 

4 

West  Virginia 

Greensboro 

Feb. 

8 

N.  C.  State 

Raleigh 

Feb. 

11 

South  Carolina 

Columbia 

Feb. 

14 

Clemson 

Clemson 

Feb. 

18 

Maryland 

Durham 

Feb. 

21 

Wake  Forest 

Durham 

Feb. 

25 

Notre  Dame 

Charlotte 

Feb. 

28 

Wake  Forest    Winston-Salem 

Mar. 

4 

North  Carolina* 

Chapel  Hill 

Mar. 

9-11  ACC  Tournament 

Greensboro 

*  Televised  Afternoon  Games 


The  Duke  University  Athletic  As- 
sociation has  an  exquisite  full-color 
18"  x  28"  lithographic  mural  of  the 
Duke  campus  suitable  for  framing 
for  sale  at  $5.00  per  copy.  Your 
check  or  money  order  can  be  ad- 
dressed to  the  Business  Manager, 
Duke  University  Athletic  Associa- 
tion, Duke  Station,  Durham,  N.  C. 
27706. 


Durham     Engraving 
Company 

Quality  Craftsmanship 
Since  1927 

POST  OFFICE    BOX    771,  DURHAM,   N.  C. 


William  J.  Novick,  Jr.,  PhD  '61,  was  re- 
cently named  pharmacology  section  head 
in  the  metabolism  department  of  Smith 
Kline  &  French  Laboratories.  Dr.  Novick 
joined  the  prescripiton  drug  firm  in  1955. 


ceived  the  d.d.s.  degree  from  the  Univer- 
sity of  North  Carolina  in  June  and  has 
entered  private  practice  of  dentistry  in 
Boulder,  Colo.  His  wife  is  Maggie 
Hicks  Alexander  '58. 

Donald  F.  Scott  c.e.  is  an  operating 
engineer  with  the  consulting  firm  of 
Burns  and  Roe,  Inc.,  of  New  York,  and 
is  presently  in  Sacramento,  Calif.  He  is 
married  and  has  three  children. 

ADOPTED:  A  daughter  by  George  J. 
Evans,  Jr.,  e.e.  and  Mrs.  Evans,  White 
Plains,  N.  Y.,  on  Aug.  18  (born  Aug.  3). 
Named  Mary  Hensley. 

—    ...       TENTH  REUNION:  1967 

|  /  George  C.  Beacham,  Presi- 
^  I  dent,  1516  Kennicott  Avenue, 
Arlington  Heights,  Illinois. 

F.  Lee  Derrick,  Jr.,  e.e.  of  Rockville, 
Md.,  is  assistant  to  the  vice  president  of 
Potomac  Electric  Power  Company  in 
Washington.  He  is  married  and  has  four 
children. 

Dr.  Dale  R.  Wiethe  is  a  resident  in 
plastic  surgery  at  the  Christ  Hospital  in 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

MARRIED:  Margaret  B.  Beek  b.s.m.t. 
to  James  D.  Murphy  on  May  14.  Resi- 
dence: Durham,  N.  C. 

BORN:  A  daughter  to  Nancy  Mason 
Jones  (Mrs.  Kenneth  J.)  and  Mr. 
Jones,  New  York  City,  on  May  31. 
Named  Lynda  Kathryn. 

Third  child  and  second  son  to  Ann 
Poindexter   Taws    (Mrs.    Edward   T., 


Clayton  J.  Rohrbach,  Jr.,  '42,  has  been 
named  vice  president,  marketing,  for  the 
Borden  Foods  Company.  He  is  respon- 
sible for  the  marketing  of  all  Borden- 
brand    products    in    the    foods    division. 


Jr.)  and  Mr.  Taws,  Southern  Pines, 
N.  C,  on  May  28.  Named  John  Hart- 
man,  II. 

—   ^  NEXT  REUNION:  1968 

^|  V£  James  S.  Culp  has  been 
.>/  V^>J  named  manager  of  business 
affairs  for  WRC-TV,  the  NBC-owned 
station  in  Washington,  D.  C.  He  has 
been  manager  of  budgets  and  accounting 
for  the  same  station. 

Robert  C.  Ford  is  a  management 
trainee  with  LaSalle  National  Bank  in 
Chicago. 

David  L.  Nealy,  who  has  a  ph.d.  in 
organic  chemistry  from  Cornell  and  held 
a  postdoctoral  fellowship  at  M.I.T.,  is 
presently  a  senior  research  chemist  in  the 
research  laboratories  of  Tennessee  East- 
man Company,  a  division  of  Eastman 
Kodak  Co.     He  lives  in  Kingsport. 

Robert  S.  Townsend  of  Greenville, 
Del.,  has  opened  his  own  real  estate 
office,  Crompton-Townsend,  Inc.,  in  Wil- 
mington. Previously  he  was  an  assistant 
treasurer  of  the  Wilmington  Trust  Com- 
pany. Mr.  and  Mrs.  Townsend  have 
two  daughters. 

BORN:  Second  daughter  to  Nancy 
Oexle  Hodgkins  (Mrs.  John  C.)  and 
Mr.  Hodgkins,  Pensacola,  Fla.,  on  Jan. 
10.     Named  Margaret  Alma. 


59 


NEXT  REUNION:  1969 

E.  Douglas  Norton  has  been 
promoted  to  Director  of  Ad- 
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Frederick  C.  Maynard,  Jr.,  LLB  '49,  has 
been  named  associate  general  counsel  in 
the  law  department  at  The  Travelers  In- 
surance Companies.  Mr.  Maynard  first 
joined  Travelers  in  1949  as  an  attorney. 


missions  and  associate  professor  at  Kan- 
sas State  College,  Pittsburg. 

Russell  A.  Phillips,  Jr.,  is  associated 
with  the  Washington  law  firm  of  Wilmer, 
Cutler  &  Pickering. 

Donald  R.  Westmoreland  is  princi- 
pal of  the  Girls'  School  of  The  West- 
minster Schools,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Harold  A.  Wilkinson  m.d.  (ph.d. 
'62)  is  associate  visiting  surgeon  in  neuro- 
surgery at  Boston  City  Hospital  and 
clinical  assistant  in  neurosurgery  at  Har- 
vard Medical  School. 

MARRIED:  L.  Ryland  Clarke  to  Jill 
Bennett  on  Aug.  13.  Residence:  Balti- 
more, Md. 

Donald  M.  Penny  to  Martha  L. 
Stone  on  Aug.  13.  Residence:  Durham. 
N.  C. 

BORN:  Second  son  to  Ann  Bassford 
Townsend  r.n.  and  Chap.  (Capt.)  David 
K.  Townsend  b.d.  '61,  Ft.  Benning,  Ga., 
on  Aug.  6.    Named  Steven  Charles. 

y  >~  NEXT  REUNION:  1970 

|"^l  I  William  B.  Day  b.d..  pastor 
\J\J  of  St.  Thomas  Methodist 
Church,  Manassas,  Va.,  was  one  of  12 
churchmen  to  receive  the  first  Profes- 
sional Certificate  in  Church  Management 
from  American  University  in  August. 

Ellis  W.  Hollon,  Jr.,  a.m..  Associ- 
ate Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Middle 
Tennessee  State  University,  received  the 
Ph.D.  degree  from  Emory  University  in 
June.  During  his  residence  work,  he 
was  named  one  of  five  Emory  Fellows 


Alice  Harwood  '41,  assistant  vice  presi- 
dent of  Harris  Trust  and  Savings  Bank, 
was  one  of  the  first  women  elected  an 
officer  in  a  major  Chicago  bank.  She  has 
been  with  the  bank  for  twenty-five  years. 


in  the  Graduate  School  for  1961-62  and 
1962-63,  receiving  a  full  fellowship  from 
the  Ford  Foundation  both  years.  This 
spring  he  delivered  the  initial  paper  at 
the  58th  annual  meeting  of  the  Southern 
Society  for  Philosophy  and  Psychology. 

Chap.  (Capt.)  Henry  C.  Irvin  has  re- 
turned from  a  tour  of  duty  in  Southeast 
Asia  and  is  stationed  at  Hamilton  AFB, 
Calif. 

While  Fred  L.  Ruben  (m.d.  '64)  has 
been  an  intern  and  resident  in  internal 
medicine  at  Cleveland  Metropolitan  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  Susan  Peeler  Ruben  has 
been  teaching  high  school  English  and 
working  for  the  Master's  degree  in 
English  at  Western  Reserve.  They  ex- 
pect to  remain  in  Cleveland  for  two 
more  years. 

BORN:  First  child  and  daughter  to 
Betsy  McKeel  Bogle  and  Robert  A. 
Bogle,  Jr.,  ll.b.  '65,  Somerset,  Mass., 
on  July  26.     Named  Jennifer  Ann. 

Second  child  and  first  son  to  Carolyn 
Criswell  Fouse  and  Ramon  P.  Fouse, 
Minneapolis,  Minn.,  on  Dec.  23.  Named 
Ronald  Lindsey. 

Second  son  to  Katherine  Painter 
Groff  (Mrs.  Diller  B.,  Ill)  b.s.n.  and 
Dr.  Groff,  Arlington,  Va.,  on  Jan.  5. 
Named  Paul  Wagner. 

A  daughter  to  Carol  Ashby  Hill 
(Mrs.  Emerson  B.)  m.r.e.  and  Mr. 
Hill,  Madisonville,  Ky.,  an  Aug.  14. 
Named  Sharon  Marie 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Vernon  H. 
Rochelle  and  Judith  Loeber  Rochelle 


W.  P.  Budd,  Jr.,  '36,  President 

&  Treasurer 

B.  M.  Rose  '33,  Vice  Pres.-Sec'y 

J.  B.  Coble  '32,  Sales  Rep. 

BUDD-PIPER 
ROOFING  CO. 

506  Ramseur  St. 
DURHAM,  N.  C. 

BARRETT  BONDED 
ROOFING 

SHEET  METAL  WORK 

WATERPROOFING 

ABOVE  AND  BELOW 

GRADE 

MASONRY 

RESTORATION 

SAND  BLASTING 

AND 

STEAM-CLEANING 

Phone  or  Mail  Your 

Inquiries  to 

Box  708— Phone  682-2121 


Electric  Heating 

Means 
Sheer  Comfort! 

Why  do  we  call  it  electric 
comfort  heating?  Because 
each  room  has  its  own 
thermostat  to  assure  just- 
right  temperature  control 
.  .  .  because  heat  spreads 
evenly  throughout  each 
room,  eliminating  drafty 
corners.  Electric  comfort 
heating  is  trouble-free. 
That's  a  comfort  too!  Con- 
sult your  Duke  Power  repre- 
sentative for  details.  He  will 
be  glad  to  help  you,  even 
though  Duke  Power  neither 
sells  nor  installs' 
flameless  electric  p^mma 
heating  systems. 
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Pay  now,  play  later 


You'll  net  more  income  from  your 'Blue  Chip' insurance 

Ever  see  money  work?  Well,  maybe  you  can't  see  it  work,  but 
in  retirement  you  can  enjoy  the  returns  from  its  labor.  Delightful 
experience. 

Connecticut  Mutual's  retirementplans  give  decided  'Blue  Chip' 
advantages.  It  will  pay  you  to  check  the  big  differences:  in  bene- 
fits, in  larger  dividends  to  policyholders  (continuous  dividends 
for  120  years),  in  the  wide  variety  of  income  plans  available  and 
especially  in  the  size  of  those  monthly  retirement  checks  some  day. 

Our  money  works  harder  so  you  won't  have  to. 


Connecticut  Mutual  Life 

The  'Blue  Chip'  company  that's  low  in  cost,  too. 


Your  fellow  alumni  now  with  C.M.L. 

Frank   H.  Alexander  '53,  Jacksonville,   Fla. 

David  E.  Bain  '51,  Erie 

William  D.   Beaty  '57,  Raleigh 

George  D.   Davis,  CLU  '37,  Greensboro,  N.  C. 

James  A.  Griffin,  Jr.,  CLU  '37,  Baltimore 

De  Forest  Hoge  '46,   New  York  City 

William  J.    Hobb  '51,  Newark 

Parks  M.  King,  Jr.,  CLU  '47,  Charlotte 

Earle  H.  McKeever,  II,  '52,  Home  Office 

J.  Kimball  Watson  '54,  Southern  Pines,  N.  C. 


'61,  Kinston,  N.  C  on  Sept.  19.  1965. 
Named  Kristen  Locke. 

f  ^  NEXT  REUNION:  1967 

\\  I  Kenneth  L.  Oliver,  Presi- 
\J  J-  dent.  Apt.  6.  2397  Williams 
Lane,  Decatur.  Georgia. 

H.  Keith  Brunnermer,  Jr.,  of  Char- 
lotte, assistant  vice  president  of  North 
Carolina  National  Bank,  has  been  named 
chairman  of  the  South  Carolina  Munici- 
pal Council,  a  nonprofit  organization  of 
hanks  and  securities  dealers  which  pro- 
vides credit  reports  on  municipalities  in 
the  state. 

Sarah  Grant  Ellis  lives  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C,  and  is  assistant  to  the  Dean 
of  Women   at  the   American   University. 

Charlotte  Hamlin  Jacobsen  (  Mrs. 
Gilbert  C.  B),  has  completed  the  Post- 
Graduate  Certificate  of  Education  at  Uni- 
versity of  London  Institute  of  Education 
and  is  teaching  primary  school  in  Harling- 
ton,  Bedfordshire,  England.  Her  husband 
works  for  Vauxhall  Motors  Ltd  as  a 
computer  programmer. 

John  H.  Piper  is  serving  as  associate 
pastor  of  Emory  Methodist  Church, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  having  been  appointed 
at  the  June  meeting  of  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  Annual  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Church. 

Leland  H.  Williams  ph.d.,  who  for 
the  past  several  years  has  been  assistant 
director  of  the  Computing  Center  and 
assistant  professor  of  mathematics  at 
Florida  State  University,  has  assumed 
new  duties  as  director  of  the  Computer 
Center  and  associate  professor  of  math- 
ematics at  Auburn  University  in  Ala- 
bama. He  is  married  and  has  two  chil- 
dren. 

MARRIED:  Jo  Ann  Fralick  a.m.  to 
Harold  A.  Jones  on  Aug.  19  Residence: 
Greenville,  N.  C. 

Margaret  F.  Hewitt  to  Dr.  Louis  R. 
Haefele  on  July  30.  Residence:  Win- 
ston-Salem, N.  C. 

Calvin  C.  Linneman  (m.d.  '65)  to 
Patricia  C.  Gross  b.s.n.  on  June  17. 
Residence:  New  Orleans,  La. 

Kenneth  Watov  e.e.  to  Faith 
Schwarce  on  June  28.  Residence:  Eliza- 
beth, N.  J. 

BORN:  Second  son  to  Leonard  G. 
Pardue,  III.  and  Esther  Booe  Pardue 
'62,  Louisville,  Ky.,  on  April  21  Named 
Samuel  Leonard. 

A  son  to  Michele  Bailey  Zaug  and 
Dawson  D.  Zaug,  Denver.  Colo.,  on 
May  24.  Named  Justin  Evan  Bailey 
(Jeb). 


f  ^  FIRST  REUNION:  1967 

|  ""\  7  Stephen  R.  Braswell.  Presi- 
VJ  *•*  dent,  5514  Robin  Hood  Road, 
Charlotte.   North   Carolina. 

Ellen  Cates  Adams  and  Rex  D. 
Adams  have  moved  from  Istanbul.  Tur- 
key, to  London,  where  he  is  a  relations 
advisor  for  Mobil  Europe. 

Milo  P.  Gerber  graduated  from  the 
University  of  Florida  School  of  Medi- 
cine in  June  and  is  interning  at  Western 
Reserve  University  Hospital,  Cleveland, 
Ohio. 

James  A.  Hewett  (b.d.  '65)  is  min- 
ister of  Sandy  Ridge-Bunker  Hill  Meth- 
odist Churches  near  High  Point.  N.  C. 
His  wife,  Barbara  Burton  Hewett,  is 
taking  graduate  work  in  clinical  psychol- 
ogy at  Duke. 

Clyde  C.  Medlock.  Jr.,  who  received 
the  m.d.  degree  from  the  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Georgia  in  June,  is  interning  at 
City  of  Memphis  Hospital.  Memphis, 
Tenn. 

Leslie  C.  Norins  m.d.  is  director  of 
the  Venereal  Disease  Research  Labora- 
tory of  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service's 
Communicable  Disease  Center.  Atlanta. 
The  youngest  person  to  hold  this  posi- 
tion, Dr.  Norins  has  completed  require- 
ments for  the  Ph.D.  degree  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Melbourne.  Australia,  where 
he  worked  with  the  Nobel  prizewinner. 
Sir  Macfarlane  Burnet  at  the  Walter 
and  Eliza  Hall  Institute  of  Medical  Re- 
search. 

Charles  M.  Smith  (b.d.  '65).  who 
spent  last  year  in  Scotland,  is  living  in 
Greenville,  N.  C,  where  he  is  organizing 
a  third  Methodist  church. 

MARRIED:  Joseph  R.  Kelsey  m.a.t.  to 
Victoria  Creasey  on  June  18.  Residence: 
Palto  Alto.  Calif. 

Georgia  L.  Kitchen  to  Jon  C.  Lewis 
on  April  22.    Residence:  Houston.  Texas. 

Barbara  J.  Mershon  a.m.  to  Sherman 
R.  Reed,  Jr.,  on  Aug.  6.  Residence: 
Towson,  Md. 

The  Rev.  Carey  E.  Sloan,  III.  to 
Catharine  Smoot  on  July  30.  Residence: 
Salisbury.  N.  C. 

Georgia  Ann  Stevens  b.s.n.  to  Wil- 
liam R.  Harmon.  Residence:  Glendale, 
Calif. 

BORN:  First  child  and  daughter  to  O. 
Whitfield  Broome,  Jr.,  and  Mrs. 
Broome.  Urbana.  111.,  on  July  8.  Named 
Christine  Irma. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Madeline 
Hartsell  Lamb  and  William  H.  Lamb, 
Malvern,  Pa.,  on  June  27.  Named 
Amanda  Hartsell. 


DUKE  IMERSITY 
DIM  HALLS 


Men's  Campus 

•  Cafeterias — 

Blue  and  White  Room 
University  Room 

•  Oak  Room 

Men's  Graduate  Center 

•  Cafeteria 

•  Coffee  Lounge 


DURHAM  FRUIT 

& 

PRODUCE  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

Wholesale  Distributors  of 

Fresh  Fruit,  Vegetables  and 

Institutional  Canned  and 

Frozen  Foods 

IT  ALWAYS  PAYS  TO 
BUY  THE  BEST 


J.  SOUTHGATE  &  SON 

Incorporated 

INSURANCE  SPECIALISTS 

Established  1872 
Durham's  Oldest  Business  Firm 

Bonds  —  Marine 

Fire  —  Casualty  —  Automobiles 

North  Carolina  National  Bank  Bldg. 
Tel.  682-9188 
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Robert  E.  Klees  '51  has  been  appointed 
to  the  newly  created  position  of  director 
of  communications  for  Beckman  Instru- 
ments, Inc.  He  will  direct  the  firm's 
public  relations  and  advertising  programs. 


First  child  and  son  to  Lieut.  Howard 
C.  Shaffer.  Ill,  and  Mrs.  Shaffer,  Rye, 
N.  H.,  on  July  22.  Named  David  How- 
ard. 

f  ^  FIRST  REUNION:  1967 

■  ~\  '^  A.  Marvin  Quattlebaum. 
V-/  _y  President,  815  Demerius 
Strc;t.  Apt.  M-3,  Durham,  North  Caro- 
lina. 

MARRIED:  Carla  Boden  to  H.  Ely 
Britton,  Jr.,  on  April  16.  Residence: 
Rye,  N.  Y. 

Christine  A.  Fecher  to  Robert  G. 
McKay.     Residence:    Rensselaer,  N.   Y. 

Robert  G.  Hawn  to  Harriet  L. 
Craven  on  July  30.  Residence:  Knox- 
ville.  Tenn. 

Ruth  Lupton  to  John  W.  Klein  on 
Aug.  6.     Residence:  Rehoboth,  N.  M. 

Richard  T.  Wehrle  to  Elizabeth  Ann 
Daniel  on  Aug.  20.  Residence:  Durham, 
N.  C. 

BORN:  First  child  and  daughter  to  John 
R.  Eisenman  and  Mrs.  Eisenman.  Greens- 
boro, N.  C,  on  Feb.  28.  Named  Tracy 
Lee. 

First  child  and  son  to  Betsy  Kauf- 
man Waterman  and  Lt.  (j.g.)  John  A. 
Waterman,  Milton,  Fla..  on  July  25 
Named  Scot  Adams. 
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FIRST  REUNION:  1970 

Ervvin  Fuller,  Jr.,  ll.b.  is 
associated  with  the  law  firm 


David  T.  Evans  BSCE  '59  has  been  ap- 
pointed regional  engineer  for  the  Ameri- 
can Institute  of  Steel  Construction,  a 
national  trade  association  representing 
the   structural  steel  fabricating   industry. 


of  Smith,  Leach,  Anderson  and  Dorsett, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Holly  Skodol  Kelly  (Mrs.  Kevin 
P.)  b.s.n.,  a  charter  member  of  the  West- 
ern Reserve  chapter  of  Sigma  Theta 
Tau,  the  national  nurses  honor  society, 
received  the  Master  of  Science  in  Nursing 
from  that  school  in  June,  and  is  an 
assistant  professor  of  psychiatric  nursing 
and  menial  health  in  the  School  of 
Nursing  at  State  University  of  New 
York  at  Buffalo.  Her  husband  is  a  ph.d. 
candidate  in  the  English  Department  at 
S.U.N.Y.A.B. 

James  R.  Ladd  works  for  Haskins  and 
Sells,  public  accountants  in  Seattle.  Wash. 
His  wife  is  a  speech  therapist  for  a 
suburban  school  district. 

Charles  W.  Mertel  ll.b.,  who  was 
in  the  general  practice  of  law  in  Seattle, 
has  moved  to  Boise,  Idaho,  to  become 
one  of  three  counsels  for  Boise  Cascade 
Lumber  Corp. 

Joanne  Montague  a.m.  is  teaching 
English  at  Gardner-Webb  College,  Boil- 
ing Springs,  N.  C. 

MARRIED:  Cynthia  Anne  Batte  to 
Raymond  F.  Aten  on  June  12.  Resi- 
dence: Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Richard  F.  Collins,  Jr.,  to  Ethel 
M.  Tinsley  '66  on  June  25.  Residence: 
Bladensburg,  Md. 

Frederick  O.  Cox  to  Ann  McDaniel 
on  Aug.  20.  Residence:  Manchester, 
N.  H. 

Morris  W.   Sandstead.  Jr.,  to  Karen 


Lomox  on  June  11.  Residence:  Boulder, 
Colo. 

Elizabeth  Ann  Smith  (a.m.  '65)  to 
John  P.  Waggoner,  III,  '65  on  Aug.  13. 
Residence:  Lincoln,  Neb. 

Barbara  W.  Tew  m.a.t.  to  Nelson  M. 
Casstevens,  Jr.,  on  July  23.  Residence: 
Charlotte,  N.  C. 

f  _»  FIRST  REUNION:  1970 

I  ~\  ^|  James  L.  Curry  received  the 
V_x  ^y  Master's  degree  in  business 
administration  from  the  University  of 
Michigan  in  June  and  is  employed  in  the 
Atlanta  office  of  Haskins  and  Sells,  ac- 
countants. He  and  his  wife,  Ann  Quat- 
tlebaum Curry,  who  is  public  relations 
librarian  for  Southern  Bell  Telephone, 
live  in  Decatur. 

Larry  Kirkpatrick  ph.d.  has  moved 
from  Philadelphia  to  New  York  City 
He  is  an  instructor  of  English  at  Wash- 
ington Square  College  of  New  York 
University. 

MARRIED:  Martha   D.   Franck  to  O. 

Randolph  Rollins  on  July  23.  Resi- 
dence: Durham,  N.  C. 

Otto  C.  Kitsinger,  II  to  Elizabeth 
A.  Hiley  "66  on  June  18.  Residence: 
Austin,  Texas. 

Susan  Emily  Kraybill  to  Lawrence 
G.  Misenheimer,  Jr.,  on  June  11.  Resi- 
dence: Raleigh,  N.  C. 

H.  Daniel  Litaker  to  Margaret  Bow- 
den  on  Aug.  27.  Residence:  Atlanta, 
Ga. 

Dan  C.  Moore  to  Linda  A.  Leftwich 
'66  on  Aug.  13.  Residence:  Durham, 
N.  C. 

Allen  E.  Stanley,  III,  to  Jo  Anne 
Beck  on  Aug.  13.  Residence:  Knoxville. 
Tenn. 

Patricia  Waterman  to  David  L.  Guth 
'66  on  June   11.     Residence:   Ethiopia. 

Richard  Earl  Youngstrom  to  Linda 
A.  Habbersett  b.s.n.  '66  on  Aug.  27. 
Residence:   University  City,  Mo. 

Gwendolyn  Ann  Zbikowski  to  Den- 
nis F.  Verhoff  on  luly  2.  Residence: 
Bizerte,  Tunisia. 

f    S*  FIRST  REUNION:  1970 

\~\\  "^  H.  C.  Hudgins,  Jr.,  d.ed.  of 
V-/V-/  Greensboro,  N.  C,  is  an  as- 
sistant professor  of  education  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Greens- 
boro and  is  the  executive  director  of  the 
Piedmont  Association  for  School  Studies 
and  Services,  a  new  organization  formed 
to  assist  the  public  schools  in  the  Fifth 
Educational  District. 
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MARRIED:  Ingrid  D.  Arnold  to  Don 
C.  Meier  on  June  25.  Residence:  Char- 
lottesville, Va. 

Judyth  E.  Booth  to  Jonathan  C.  Wal- 
dron  on  June  7.  Residence:  Pensacola, 
Fla. 

Susan  B.  Bowers  to  Buckley  Crist, 
Jr.,  g  on  July  9.  Residence:  Durham, 
N.  C. 

Mary  Kathlyn  Brigmon  to  Dietolf 
Ramm  on  June  25.  Residence:  Durham, 
N.  C. 

Catherine  Jane  Carlile  to  Leonard 
H.  Craver,  Jr.,  on  July  9.  Residence: 
Lexington,  N.  C. 

Bonnie  Fiedorek  to  David  E.  E. 
Sloane  on  June  18.  Residence:  Dur- 
ham, N.  C. 

Karen  L.  Grimm  b.s.n.  to  Richard  K. 
O'Hern  on  June  17.  Residence:  Lan- 
caster, Pa. 

Brenda  S.  Hemphill  b.s.n.  to  Daniel 
S.  Stone  on  June  11.  Residence:  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Lynn  Holmes  to  Benjamin  W.  Trot- 
ter, Jr.,  on  July  23.  Residence:  Char- 
lotte, N.  C. 

Jay  W.  Jackson  to  Sara  Lynn  Hol- 
comb  on  July  23.  Residence:  Peters- 
burg, Va. 

Charleene  L.  Jordan  to  Stephen  J. 
Wilson  on  June  12.  Residence:  Madi- 
son, Wis. 

Sidney  L.  Kauffman,  Jr.,  e.e.  to  Anne 
L.  Zensen  on  June  11.  Residence: 
Swarthmore,  Pa. 

Liz  Kennedy  b.s.n.  to  M.  Eugene 
Kendall  m  on  July  9.  Residence:  Dur- 
ham, N.  C. 

H.  Leanna  Matthews  to  F.  Joseph 
Burger  a.m.  on  June  7.  Residence: 
Durham,  N.  C. 

John  G.  Morris  to  Sarah  Louise 
Bruecken  on  June  25.  Residence:  Emory 
University,  Ga. 

Linda  Lee  Nuzum  to  William  B. 
Simmons,  Jr.,  on  July  23.  Residence: 
Athens,  Ga. 

Emily  Rebecca  Roper  to  Lieut. 
Thomas  Matkovcik  on  July  9.  Resi- 
dence: Ft.  Bragg,  N.  C. 

Carol  J.  Roznoy  to  John  G.  Dennis 
g  on  June  11.   Residence:  Durham,  N.  C. 

Thomas  S.  Sale  a.m.  to  S.  Eliza  Spivey 
on  June  25.  Residence:  Haynesville, 
La. 

Robert  H.  Scott,  Jr.,  ll.b.  to  Sandra 
Lou  Carroll  on  June  6.  Residence: 
Prairie  Village,  Kan. 

Elizabeth  Anne  Seaholm  b.s.n.  to 
Douglas  S.  Wood,  Jr.,  on  June  1 1  Resi- 
dence: Charlottesville,  Va. 


Shopping  for  Duke  Gifts? 


DUKE  CHAIRS  •  The  ideal  gift  for  the  Duke  alumnus  this 
Christmas  is  a  University  chair,  suitable  for  home  or  office.  You 
can  select  the  adult  arm  chair  (above  left)  with  either  black 
arms  for  $35.00  or  cherry  arms,  $36.00;  the  Boston  Rocker  ( above 
right)  can  be  purchased  for  $30.00.  Each  of  these  handsomely 
crafted  chairs,  in  black  with  gold  trim,  has  the  Duke  seal  em- 
bossed on  the  back.  Please  mail  checks  for  orders  to  the  Alumni 
Office.  The  chairs  will  be  shipped  from  Gardner,  Massachusetts; 
express  charges  will  be  collect.  Orders  must  be  received  by 
November  18  for  Christmas  delivery. 

DUKE  ETCHINGS  •  By  artist  Louis  Orr.  Three  Duke  campus 
scenes  are  available:  the  South  End  of  the  Main  Quadrangle,  in- 
cluding the  Library,  Union,  and  Crowell  Towers;  Epworth  Inn; 
and  The  Woman's  College  Auditorium.  Each  etching  is  11  x  13 
inches  and  costs  $18.00. 

DUKE  WEDGWOOD  PLATES  •  In  blue  or  mulberry  on  white. 
The  border  motif  consists  of  conventionalized  oak  leaves  and 
acorns  combined  with  branches  of  pine.  Medallions  of  dogwood 
blossoms  are  set  off  by  a  simplified  seal  of  the  University  which 
surmounts  the  border.  The  center  scenes  include  Old  Trinity, 
Washington  Duke,  Craven  Memorial  Hall,  Southgate,  East  Duke, 
Union  and  Auditorium  (East  Campus),  Chapel  Tower,  Vista  of 
Chapel,  Medical  School,  Kilgo,  Library,  and  Crowell.  Each  plate 
costs  $3.50;  six  scenes  can  be  ordered  for  $20.00  and  a  set  of  all 
twelve  scenes,  $36.00.  Add  60  cents  for  packing  and  mailing 
one  plate,  plus  10  cents  for  each  additional  plate  in  the  order. 

Add  3  per  cent  sales  tax  for  all  North  Carolina  orders. 

To  place  orders  or  for  further  information  write  the  Alumni 
Office,  Duke  Station,  Durham,  North  Carolina  27706. 
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Julie  Anne  Smith  to  Robert  T. 
Anger,  Jr.,  on  June  11.  Residence:  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. 

Richard  A.  Snodgrass  ll.b.  to  Nancy 
A.  Riecken.   Residence:  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Margaret  Judith  Stanley  to  William 
M.  Hughes  g  on  June  25.  Residence: 
Durham,  N.  C. 

Patricia  E.  Whitenight  b.s.n.  to  Lee 
C.  Underwood,  III,  m  on  July  9.  Resi- 
dence: Durham,  N.  C. 

Robert  B.  Whitley  to  Helen  W. 
Wilson  n  on  July  30.  Residence: 
Jacksonville,  Fla. 

Ola  R.  Wright  to  Lawrence  E.  Wil- 
son on  June  18.  Residence:  Decatur, 
Ga. 

Donald  B.  Zobel  a.m.  to  Priscilla  F. 
Matthews  on  July  9.  Residence:  Dur- 
ham, N.  C. 

BORN:  Second  daughter  to  Richard  V. 
Mestler  and  Mrs.  Mestler,  Lockport, 
N.  Y.     Named  Laura  Lynn. 


Deaths 


William  Alexander  Goodson.  Jr.. 
'08  of  Winston-Salem,  N.  C.  died  on 
July  24.  Founder  and  chairman  of  the 
board  of  Winston  Leaf  Tobacco  and 
Storage  Co.,  he  had  been  active  in  the 
tobacco  business  all  of  his  adult  life. 
He  was  a  former  member  of  the  Board 
of  Governors  and  vice  president  of  the 
Tobacco  Association  of  the  United 
States,  a  past  president  and  director  of 
the  Leaf  Tobacco  Exporters  Association, 
and  a  director  of  the  Universal  Leaf  To- 
bacco Co.  Surviving  are  his  wife,  a 
daughter,  Georgia  Goodson  Saunders 
(Mrs.  M.  G.)  '36,  and  a  son,  William  A. 
Goodson,  Jr.,  '41,  all  of  Winston-Salem. 

Elizabeth  Parkin  Covington  "11, 
widow  of  Thomas  J.  Covington,  died  on 
July  28.  Following  her  retirement  as  a 
teacher  of  Latin  and  mathematics  in  the 
Thomasville,  N.  C,  schools  for  35  years, 
she  moved  to  Rockville,  Ind.,  to  make 
her  home.  Surviving  are  a  daughter, 
Mary  Faison  Covington  Alden  (Mrs. 
John  T.)  '35,  a.m.  '39  of  Rockville,  three 
grandchildren  and  a  great-granddaughter. 

Richard  M.  Talliferro  '12,  a  retired 
railroad  traffic  manager  formerly  of 
Greensboro,  N.  C.  died  on  July  26  in 
Amherst,  Va.  In  addition  to  his  wife,  he 
is  survived  by  a  son,  R.  M.  Talliferro 
'37,  m.d.  '41  of  Ada,  Okla.;  and  a  sister, 
Gladys  Talliferro  '13  of  Amherst. 


Lillie  Andrews  Tilley  '14,  wife  of 
Eric  L.  Tilley,  Sr.,  died  on  Sept.  14.  She 
was  a  resident  of  Durham.  Mr  Tilley, 
a  son  and  a  daughter  survive. 

James  Hilary  Coman  '16  of  Durham 
died  unexpectedly  on  Aug.  28.  For  the 
past  40  years  he  had  been  engaged  in  the 
lumber  business.  He  organized  the 
Coman  Lumber  Co.  in  1946  and  at  the 
time  of  his  death  he  was  chairman  of 
the  firm's  board  of  directors.  Survivors 
include  Mrs.  Coman  and  three  sons,  two 
of  them  being  J.  H.  Coman,  Jr.,  '44  and 
William  T.  Coman  '46,  both  of  Durham. 

Wilbur  Linton  Pridgen  '16,  a.m.  '17, 
died  on  Aug.  18  following  a  period  of 
declining  health.  He  was  an  accountant. 
His  widow,  Lorraine  Isley  Pridgen  '18, 
a.m.  '30,  a  brother  and  two  sisters  sur- 
vive. 

Robert  C.  Umstead  '17  died  on  Sept. 
22  in  Durham.  His  wife.  Lillian  Wil- 
son Umstead  '26,  a  daughter  and  a  son 
survive. 

John  C.  Angier  '19  died  on  Sept.  26 
in  Baltimore,  Md.,  where  he  made  his 
home.  Survivors,  in  addition  to  his  wife, 
include  sons,  J.  C.  Angier,  III  '44  of 
Richmond,  Va.,  and  Newton  Angier  '46 
of  Flat  Rock,  N.  C,  a  brother,  Sam  J. 
Angier  '11  of  Durham,  and  a  sister.  Inez 
Angier  Stokes  (Mrs.  E.  M.)  '03  of  Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Mary  Blair  Maury  Whitaker  (Mrs. 
Zack  L.)  '20  of  Oak  Ridge.  N.  C,  died 
on  Aug.  21.  Her  husband,  a  son.  Dr. 
Thomas  F.  Whitaker  '44  of  Greenville, 
S.  C,  and  two  daughters  survive. 

Woodley  C.  Merritt  '21  died  on 
Aug.  8  in  Asheville,  N.  C.  A  former 
teacher  and  veteran  of  World  War  II. 
he  made  his  home  in  Hawaii  until  1962 
when  he  returned  to  North  Carolina.  He 
was  regional  director  of  the  Fuel  Activa- 
tor Chemical  Company  at  the  time  of  his 
death.  Surviving  are  his  widow  and  two 
sisters,  Ruth  W.  Merritt  '19  of  Louisburg. 
N.  C,  and  Ethel  Merritt  Hedrick  (Mrs. 
Ottis  M.)  '24  of  Lexington,  N.  C. 

Dr.  Jesse  L.  Bailey  '25  died  in  Ra- 
leigh, N.  C,  on  Aug.  28.  Prior  to  his 
retirement  in  July,  when  he  moved  to 
Raleigh.  Dr.  Bailey  had  been  head  of  the 
Department  of  Anesthesiology  at  the 
V.  A.  Hospital  in  Des  Moines,  Iowa.  A 
son  and  a  brother,  Palmer  E.  Bailey  '15 
of  Raleigh,  survive. 

Arthur  W.  Mewshaw  l  '25  died  on 
Aug.  20.  He  made  his  home  in  Relay, 
Md. 


Dr.  Charles  P.  Bowles  '28,  a.m.  '31. 
b.d.  '32,  a  leading  minister  in  the  West- 
ern North  Carolina  Conference  of  the 
Methodist  Church  and  superintendent  of 
the  Albemarle  District  since  June,  died 
unexpectedly  on  Aug.  30.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
Duke  University,  Brevard  College,  The 
Methodist  Children's  Home  at  Winston- 
Salem,  the  Methodist  Home  for  the 
Aging  at  Charlotte,  and  Hugh  Chatham 
Memorial  Hospital  at  Elkin.  Mrs.  Bowles, 
two  sons,  Charles  P.,  Jr.  '58  and  Joseph 
C,  II  '61,  b.d.  '65,  and  a  daughter,  sur- 
vive. 

Following  is  a  statement  issued  by 
Bishop  Earl  G.  Hunt,  Jr.,  Resident 
Bishop,  The  Charlotte  Methodist  Area, 
and  the  Cabinet  of  the  Western  North 
Carolina  Conference  of  The  Methodist 
Church: 

"Bishop  Earl  G.  Hunt,  Jr.,  at  the  me- 
morial service  for  Charles  P.  Bowles,  on 
September  1,  made  reference  to  a  ser- 
mon preached  by  Dr.  Bowles,  a  short 
time  before  his  death,  at  the  Chapel  of 
Duke  University,  the  subject  of  which 
was  'The  Unfinished  Pyramid.'  This 
minister  stood  out  on  the  landscape  of 
his  generation  as  a  pyramid  because  of 
his  stability  of  thought  and  unshakeable 
convictions.  Yet  his  life  in  a  real  sense 
was  unfinished,  because  at  the  age  of 
sixty  many  of  his  more  vigorous  and 
sensitive  qualities  of  Christian  maturity 
were  being  tirelessly  directed  to  new  and 
ambitious  ends. 

"When  viewing  the  attainments  of  Dr. 
Bowles  it  is  obvious  how  effectively  and 
with  what  complete  dedication  he  used 
his  many  endowments  to  elevate  the  es- 
tate of  mankind  both  through  the  church 
and  in  other  important  respects.  Men  who 
followed  him  in  his  places  of  ministry 
easily  detected  the  care  with  which  he 
fused  together  the  ingredients  of  his 
pastoral  ministry,  his  proclaiming  of  the 
Gospel,  and  his  breadth  of  vision  that 
refused  to  be  restricted  to  provincial 
boundaries. 

"Those  of  us  who  were  privileged  to 
know  his  ever  vigorous,  challenging,  and 
effective  concerns,  which  were  reflected 
without  apology  but  in  great  brotherli- 
ness,  will  feel  an  acute  sense  of  loss  by 
his  absence.  Nevertheless,  we  shall  have 
through  memories  of  him  an  incentive  to 
bring  to  fruition,  as  best  we  can,  the 
Divine  Imperatives  to  which  he  can  no 
longer  direct  himself.  And  in  the  doing 
of  this  it  is  our  belief  that  the  spirit  of 
this  man  of  God  will  be  among  us  to 
give  encouragement  from  other  shores." 
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Marvin  Everett  Royster  '28  of 
Laurens,  S.  C,  died  on  June  1 1  after 
several  months  of  declining  health.  He 
was  sanitarian  for  the  Laurens  County 
Health  Department.  His  wife  and  a 
daughter  survive. 

Marshall  W.  Butler  '29  died  on 
Aug.  20.  He  was  a  resident  of  Peters- 
burg, Va. 

Farquhard  S.  Best  '30,  sales  depart- 
ment executive  of  the  Ecusta  Division  of 
Olin  Mathieson  Chemical  Corp.,  died 
unexpectedly  on  Sept.  13.  A  native  of 
Durham,  he  had  lived  in  Brevard,  N.  G, 
since  1942.  Mrs.  Best  and  three  sons, 
two  of  the  home  and  Page  West  Best  '64 
of  Norfolk,  Va.,  survive. 

Pat  H.  Johns  '31,  a  native  of  Durham 
and  a  resident  of  Elizabethton.  Tenn., 
died  on  Sept.  22.  In  addition  to  his 
widow,  survivors  include  a  sister,  Mrs. 
Nancy  Johns  Morris  '29  of  Punxsu- 
tawney,  Pa. 

E.  Taylor  Parks  ph.d.,  '3 1  who  re- 
tired from  the  State  Department  last  De- 
cember, died  of  a  heart  attack  on  June 
30. 

Ralph  Embree  '32  of  Wellesley,  Mass., 
died  on  June  15  following  a  heart  at- 
tack. He  is  survived  by  his  wife  and 
five  children. 

Lundy  A.  House  m.e.  '35,  vice  presi- 
dent and  secretary  of  Cottrell  &  House, 
engineering  consultants,  of  Nashville, 
Tenn.,  died  on  Aug.  15  after  a  heart  at- 
tack. He  was  a  charter  member  and 
director  of  the  Woodmont  Kiwanis  Club 
and  a  charter  member  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  Communication  Engineers,  of 
which  he  was  twice  national  president. 
Surviving  are  his  widow,  a  sister  and 
his  mother. 

Helen  Rose  Witten  Duffy  '39,  wife 
of  George  Duffy  of  Oxford,  died  on  July 
19.  In  addition  to  her  husband,  she  is 
survived  by  a  daughter  and  a  son. 

James  M.  Vogdes,  Jr.  '40  of  Phila- 
delphia, Pa.,  died  on  Aug.  22.  Survivors 
include  his  wife,  Alice  Schureman 
Vogdes  '42,  and  a  son,  James  M.  Vogdes, 
III,  who  is  a  Duke  senior. 

J.  Frank  Lane,  Jr.,  a.m.  '41  died  on 
Sept.  5  from  a  heart  attack.  A  resident 
of  Denton,  Md.,  for  more  than  25  years, 
he  had  been  an  accountant-salesman  with 
Muttle  Lumber  Company  for  21  years. 

Walter  F.  Whitt  m.d.  '42,  a  physi- 
cian in  Monroe,  N.  C,  died  on  Aug.  28 
following  a  heart  attack.  His  wife  and 
two  sons  survive. 


Robert  L.  Clarkson,  Jr.,  '46  of  Bay- 
ville,  L.  I.,  N.  Y.,  died  on  May  1.  He 
is  survived  by  his  wife  and  two  children. 

George  F.  Hussey,  III,  m.e.  '53  of 
Wilton,  Conn.,  died  on  Aug.  26  follow- 
ing a  brief  illness.  He  was  manager  of 
advanced  programs  for  the  Electro-Op- 
tical Division's  Brownie  program  at  Per- 
kin-Elmer  Company.  In  addition  to  his 
wife,  he  is  survived  by  three  children  and 
his  parents. 

Lt.  Cmdr.  Dick  Oliver  '55  of  Fort 
Mill.  S.  C,  one  of  the  Blue  Angels  crack 
aerial  acrobatic  team,  was  killed  when 
his  jet  plane  crashed  in  Toronto.  Can- 
ada. The  accident  occurred  on  Sept.  2 
during  an  exhibition  by  the  Blue  Angels. 
He  is  survived  by  his  parents. 

William  A.  Beeker  '59,  a  systems 
engineer  for  International  Business  Ma- 
chine Co.  in  Arlington,  Va.,  died  of 
leukemia  on  Aug.  17.  After  leaving 
Duke  he  was  a  National  Defense  For- 
eign Language  Fellow  in  Arabic  at  the 
University  of  Chicago,  working  toward 
a  doctorate.  He  was  fluent  in  14  Euro- 
pean and  Semitic  languages.  Mrs.  Beek- 
er and  three  sons  survive. 

Capt.  John  Milton  Harrington  '62 
was  one  of  three  American  soldiers  killed 
in  South  Viet  Nam  on  Sept.  19  when 
they  were  mistakenly  shelled  by  their 
own  guns  while  on  their  first  search  and 
destroy  mission  near  the  Cambodian 
border.  He  left  his  home  in  Durham 
on  Aug.  6.  Captain  Harrington  grad- 
uated from  the  U.  S.  Military  Academy 
at  West  Point  in  1963  and  was  stationed 
at  Ft.  Campbell,  Ky.,  prior  to  being  sent 
to  Viet  Nam.  Surviving  are  his  wife,  a 
small  daughter,  and  his  parents.  Milton 
E.  Harrington  '31  and  Mrs.  Harrington 
of  Durham  and  Pelham  Manor,  N.  Y. 

Seaborn  L.  Hardman,  Jr.,  a  second 
year  medical  student  from  Covington, 
Ga.,  was  killed  in  an  automobile  acci- 
dent on  July  15  when  the  car  in  which 
he  was  riding  plunged  over  a  sea  wall 
near  Galveston.  Tex.  He  was  one  of 
three  persons  en  route  to  a  wedding  in 
Houston.  His  parents  and  a  sister  sur- 
vive. 

William  F.  Strayhorn,  Jr.,  of  Dur- 
ham died  on  June  12.  From  1934  to 
1945  he  was  Western  Union  agent  on 
the  campus  for  Duke  University,  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death  he  was  the  man- 
ager of  the  Duke  University  Information 
and  Communications  Center.  Surviving 
are  his  wife  and  son. 


Herbert  J.  Herring 

A  Brief  Word 
About  the  Dean 

He  was  a  warm  and  friendly  person 
who  was  firm  in  his  own  convictions 
and  who  possessed  understanding  for  the 
convictions  of  others.  He  enjoyed  talk- 
ing with  people,  fishing,  and  drinking 
coffee.  He  received  much  kidding  about 
all  three  of  these  pleasures. 

He  had  become  an  assistant  dean 
shortly  before  James  B.  Duke  signed  the 
indenture  in  1924  to  create  Duke  Uni- 
versity upon  the  foundation  of  Trinity 
College.  He  was  one  of  the  men  who 
guided  the  small  College  through  its 
transition  into  a  large  University.  He 
symbolized  for  many  alumni  an  era  in 
the  University's  history  when  personal 
relationships  among  faculty,  staff,  and 
students  were  more  heavily  emphasized 
than  now.  Although  he  became  a  vice 
president  of  the  University,  he  will  al- 
ways be  known  by  most  alumni  as  The 
Dean. 

He  was  the  father  of  two  children. 
"You  have  to  spend  time  with  your  chil- 
dren," he  once  said,  "live  with  them, 
play  with  them,  and  work  with  them." 
He  was  once  named  one  of  Durham's 
"Fathers  of  the  Year." 

His  civic  and  church  activities  were 
numerous,  and  the  Durham  Morning  Her- 
ald said  that  "he  demonstrated  that  there 
need  be  no  line  of  demarcation"  be- 
tween the  communities  of  Duke  and  Dur- 
ham. 

This  man  was  Herbert  J.  Herring. 
Many  people  were  left  with  a  sense  of 
emptiness  when  he  died  at  his  home 
this  year  on  September  23. 
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From  MSGA  President 
to  the  White  House 


James  M.  Young  is  right  at  the  heart 
of  government  in  more  ways  than 
one — both  location  and  vocation.  He 
is  the  White  House  Physician. 

Dr.  Young  ('51,  MD  '55)  also  has 
an  avocation:  an  interest  in  politics. 
This  was  displayed  years  ago  in  1950 
when  he  was  elected  president  of  the 
Duke  Men's  Student  Government  As- 


sociation in  a  closely  contested  elec- 
tion. A  recount  which  had  been  called 
for  by  the  opposition  revealed  that  Dr. 
Young  was  the  winner  by  twenty 
votes.  The  student  he  defeated  in  that 
election  was  Nick  Galifianakis  '51, 
LLB  '53,  who  is  now  a  candidate  for 
congress  from  North  Carolina's  fifth 
congressional  district. 


Dr.  Young  has  been  in  the  navy  for 
eleven  years  and  at  the  White  House 
since  1963.  He  originally  chose  the 
navy  through  expediency,  "but  sub- 
sequently the  navy  has  been  so  good 
to  me  and  my  family  that  I  cannot 
refuse  to  continue  to  serve." 

He  is  aware  that  his  salary  in  the 
navy  is  less  than  he  would  be  able  to 
command  in  private  practice.  But 
"money  has  not  been  my  prime  moti- 
vation— just  a  happy,  contented  fam- 
ily with  the  opportunity  of  having  ex- 
cellent educational  facilities  for  them." 
This  family  consists  of  five  children 
whose  ages  are  six  months,  five  years, 
eight  years,  nine  years,  and  10  years. 

Dr.  Young  also  feels  "that  federal 
medicine  has  a  place  in  the  future  and 
that  by  staying  with  navy  medicine 
and  continuing  my  civilian  contacts  I 
may  be  able  to  help  in  the  future  as 
a  bridge  for  understanding  between 
the  two  groups." 

The  son  of  a  steelworker  and  a  na- 
tive of  Massillon,  Ohio,  Dr.  Young 
came  to  Duke  and  played  tackle  on 
the  football  team  and  also  distin- 
guished himself  as  a  student  leader. 
While  in  Medical  School  he  married 
the  former  Bettylu  Jones,  a  graduate 
in  nursing  from  Western  Reserve  Uni- 
versity. 

After  his  graduation  from  the  School 
of  Medicine,  Dr.  Young  was  an  in- 
tern at  the  National  Naval  Medical 
Center  in  Bethesda,  Maryland.  He 
then  became  assistant  director  of  the 
tissue  bank  at  the  Center's  Naval 
Medical  School.  While  serving  in  this 
capacity  until  1958  he  worked  in  the 
laboratory  of  Dr.  Wilton  Earle  of  the 
National  Cancer  Institute.  He  next 
served  his  residency,  from  1958  until 
1961,  at  the  National  Naval  Medical 
Center. 

After  a  year's  duty  as  medical  officer 
of  the  cruiser  U.S.S.  "Northhampton," 
Dr.  Young  was  assigned  to  the  staff 
of  internal  medicine  at  the  U.S.  Naval 
Hospital  in  Philadelphia.  He  was  ap- 
pointed White  House  Physician  in 
1963  and  promoted  from  lieutenant 
commander  to  the  temporary  rank  of 
captain.  He  will  maintain  that  rank 
as  long  as  he  serves  as  White  House 
physician. 
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Take  a  trip  to  Toronto.  Or  Trinidad.  Or  Thailand. 
Almost  anywhere  you  go,  you'll  find  Hanes. 

From  Zambia  to  Zanesville,  Okinawa  to  Omaha,  wherever  you 
travel  you'll  find  people  know  and  appreciate  the  fine  quality 
of  Hanes  products. 

And  you'll  find  you  can  buy  Hanes  in  some  of  the  most  remote 
parts  of  the  world. 

But  you  don't  have  to  travel  to  faraway  places. 

Chances  are  you'll  find  the  Hanes  products  you  need  right 
near  home. 

Because  Hanes  is  everywhere. 


HANES  CORPORATION 

WINSTON-SALEM,  NORTH  CAROLINA 
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HANES 


Hosiery  Division 


Knitwear  Division 


LADIES'  SEAMLESS  HOSIERY    •     UNDERWEAR,  SPORTSWEAR  AND  SLEEPWEAR    FOR  THE  ENTIRE  FAMILY 
•     CHILDREN'S  WEAR     •     ATHLETIC  UNIFORMS 


Now  Enjoy  in  Your  Home  or  Office 


AUTUMN  AT  DUKE 


In  Superb  Sparkling  Watercolors 

by  PETER  SAWYER 

Yes!  Right  now  you  can  enjoy  an  exciting  and 
colorful  new  idea  in  decorating  your  family  room, 
library,  student's  room,  office — A  gift  to  delight  the 
eye  and  stir  the  spirit! 

What  better  time  .  .  .  the  most  nostalgic  season 
of  the  year  ...  to  treat  yourself,  or  someone  near 
you,  to  a  rare  gift  that  recalls  the  splendor  of  Duke 
at  autumn  in  all  its  golden  brilliance  ...  so  uni- 
versal in  its  beauty  and  appeal  that  even  non-Duke 
alumni  will  be  delighted  to  own  these  expertly  ren- 
dered watercolors — with  unmatched  spontaneity  and 
freshness  only  possible  with  watercolors. 


(Actual  size  of  each  1  1"  x  14")     The  Chapel  and  Main  Quadrangle 


Medical  School  and  Hospital 


East  Campus  with  Auditorium 


i-  -    MAIL  THIS  NO-OBLIGATION  COUPON  TODAY    -  1 

College  Watercolor  Group  A5 

P.O.   Box  56,  Skillman,  New  Jersey 

Gentlemen:    Please    send    me    immediately    the    Duke    Watercolor 
Scenes   by    Peter   Sawyer,    indicated   below,   at   $9.95    for   the   set 

of   4   (or    $3.00   each).    My  check   or   money   order  for   $ is 

enclosed.     If   I    am   not  completely   satisfied,    I    understand    I   may 
return  them  for  a  full  refund. 
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Gardens 


_East  Campus 
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Artist  Peter  Sawyer,  was  chosen  to  do  the  series  because  of 
his  unusually  fine,   free  technique  which  has  won  him   national 

recognition  as  an  award- 
winning  watercolorist.  His 
style  and  a  special  famil- 
iarity and  fondness  for  this 
subject  have  enabled  him 
to  capture  in  these  four 
paintings  the  very  essence 
of  Duke  at  autumn. 

Each  full-color  scene, 
measuring  11"  x  14"  is 
j  masterfully  hand  rendered 
(NOT  a  printed  reproduc- 
tion) on  the  finest  water- 
color  paper,  signed,  and 
matted  on  heavy  stock 
ready   for   framing. 

The  very  low  price  of  $9.95  per  set  of  four  (or  $3.00  each) 
is  possible  only  as  an  introductory  offer  by  the  COLLEGE  WA- 
TERCOLOR GROUP,  a  gathering  of  expert  watercolorists  who 
seek  to  create  the  widest  possible  appreciation  for  the  medium 
of  watercolors — and  to  introduce  you,  reacquaint  you,  or  renew 
your  delight  in  the  marvelous,  spontaneous,  and  refreshing 
world  of  watercolors. 

So  at  a  fraction  of  the  actual  value  of  this  rare  set,  we  make 
this  initial  offer — with  full  money-back  return  privileges.  For 
a  perfect  gift  to  yourself — to  alumni  and  friends  alike — FOR 
IMMEDIATE  DELIVERY,  RETURN  THE  NO-OBLIGATION  COU- 
PON TODAY. 


Sarah  Duke  Memorial  Gardens 
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Comments 


There  is  nothing  that  stimulates  as 
much  comment  from  people  off 
campus  as  a  "controversial"  speaker 
on  campus.  Judging  from  newspapers, 
other  alumni  magazines,  and  col- 
leagues on  other  campuses,  this  is  as 
true  at  Princeton  and  Slippery  Rock 
as  it  is  at  Duke.  Neither  a  football 
disaster  nor  the  destruction  of  a 
cherished  campus  landmark  can  rival 
the  attention  accorded  a  speaker  of 
questionable  views. 

Since  a  good  university  is  a  place 
where  ideas  are  examined  and  de- 
bated, as  well  as  a  place  where  knowl- 
edge is  disseminated,  this  attention 
is  not  entirely  inappropriate.  In  re- 
cent years,  however,  perhaps  because 
of  the  intensity  of  the  conflicts  be- 
tween and  among  a  variety  of  philos- 
ophies affecting  politics,  economics, 
and  even  religion,  the  controversy 
over  "controversial"  speakers  has 
seemed  particularly  acute. 

Broadly  speaking,  a  "controversial" 
speaker  might  be  regarded  as  one  who 
speaks  against  tradition  or  who  would 
appear  to  be  advocating  a  radical 
change  from  the  established  order  of 
things.  The  great  concern  among  off- 
campus  people,  including  alumni,  is 
that  such  a  speaker  will  sing  the 
siren  song  that  will  attract  youthful 
minds  into  dangerous  channels.  And 
it  might  be  noted  here  that  the  im- 
pression created  by  such  a  speaker  on 
campus  is  usually  entirely  different 
from  the  impression  that  the  individ- 
ual seems  to  convey  to  persons  at  a 
distance.  Generally,  it  is  not  nearly 
so  ominous. 

Anyone  observing  the  reaction  of 
student  audiences  to  visiting  lecturers, 
whatever  platform  they  speak  from, 
is  likely  to  be  comforted  rather  than 
dismayed  by  the  evidence  of  both 
moral  and  intellectual  stability  that 
the  students  display.  Some  of  them 
may  be  immature  and  enthusiastic, 
and  many  of  them  seem  to  enjoy  an 
intellectual  controversy  with  the  same 
degree  of  fervor  that  others  enjoy  an 
athletic  contest,   and  some  may  have 


transitory  notions  that  permit  them 
to  toy  in  an  alarming  manner  with  the 
most  outrageous  of  philosophies,  but 
student  evaluation  processes  are  re- 
markably keen.  The  conclusions  with 
which  they  will  ultimately  live,  and 
which  may  not  be  reached  until  after 
they  have  departed  the  campus,  will 
be,  it  is  observed,  generally  sound. 
Youngsters  are  as  skeptical  of  aban- 
doning tradition  as  are  their  elders, 
but  they  feel  compelled  in  youthful 
vigor  to  flaunt  traditions  and  thus  to 
try   them   before   a   final    acceptance. 

Who  can  deny  that  this  is  the  way 
that  it  should  be,  and  that  this  is  the 
way  that  human  progress  comes  about? 

These  are  simply  musings  after  a 
season  which  seemed  to  bring  to  Duke 
an  unusual  number  of  "controversial" 
visitors.  And  yet,  in  reality,  the  num- 
ber was  not  unusual  at  all.  They 
just  seemed  to  receive  more  attention 
and  to  generate  more  concern,  per- 
haps because  of  a  national  atmosphere 
of  social  bewilderment. 

True  enough,  an  occasional  speak- 
er was  invited  out  of  sheer  mischief. 
Another  one  or  two  may  have  been 
brought  by  minuscule  groups  deliber- 
ately attempting  to  proselyte.  For 
the  most  part,  however,  they  come  as 
people  who  seem  to  have  ideas,  and 
it  doesn't  mean  that  the  ideas  are 
considered  good  simply  because  they 
are  allowed  expression.  It  is  part  of 
the  process  of  generating  thought  in 
many  directions,  and  above  all,  the 
hone  against  which  an  individual's 
evaluating  ability  is  sharpened. 

This  is  just  a  year-end  message  of 
comfort  to  those  with  whom  this 
writer  admittedly  shares  a  concern 
about  the  rambunctious  behavior  of 
a  younger  generation,  and  one  who 
must  keep  reminding  himself  of  some 
of  the  issues  that  were  current  and 
some  of  the  speakers  who  visited  Duke 
in  those  days  twenty-five  years  ago 
when  Democracy  and  Christianity 
were  also,  as  always,  on  trial. 
Roger  L.  Marshall 
Director  of  Alumni  Affairs 
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LETTERS 


The  Register  invites  letters  to  the  editor 
from  alumni  and  other  recipients  of  the 
magazine  about  matters  relating  to  the 
contents  of  the  magazine,  to  the  Univer- 
sity, or  to  the  general  field  of  higher  edu- 
cation. Letters  should  be  addressed  to 
the  Editor,  Duke  Alumni  Register,  Duke 
Station,  Durham,  North  Carolina  27706. 

Trees 

Isn't  the  picture  of  the  East  Campus, 
page  21,  November,  1966,  an  archi- 
tect's drawing  rather  than  a  photograph 
of  the  campus?  The  statement:  "East 
Campus  shortly  after  the  buildings  were 
completed:  one  tree  in  the  quadrangle," 
is,  I  believe,  in  error.  Dr.  Frank  C. 
Brown,  who  was,  I  think,  comptroller 
of  the  University,  carefully  tried  to  save 
existing  trees,  and  protective  walls  to 
the  level  of  the  ground  of  the  quadrangle 
were  built  around  the  trees.  When  I 
was  attending  the  Law  School  during 
1927-1928,  there  were,  I  think,  trees  in 
the   quadrangle. 

Samuel  M.  Holton  '21,  AM  '25,  L  '28 

Portsmouth,   Virginia 

No,  the  picture  is  a  photograph  ob- 
tained from  two  negatives  which  were 
probably  made  in  the  summer  of  1926. 
Trees  were  planted  in  the  main  quad- 
rangle during  the  fall  and  winter,  1926- 
27.  Mr.  Holton  is  correct  in  stating  that 
efforts  were  made  to  save  existing  trees. 
But  the  buildings  shown  in  the  photo- 
graph were  built  around  the  remains  of 
an  old  race  track;  therefore,  few  trees 
grew  in  this  area  prior  to  construction 
of  the  new  campus.  Trees  were  grow- 
ing in  areas  outside  of  the  area  shown 
in  the  photograph.  And  we  do  admit 
to  an  error  in  the  caption:  closer  ex- 
amination of  the  photograph  revealed 
two  trees  growing  in  the  quadrangle 
rather  than  one. — Editor. 

Responsibility 

I  am  glad  to  see  in  newspaper  stories 
about  this  year's  Academic  Convocation 
that  Dr.  Knight  has  assumed  his  right- 
ful responsibility  for  the  University  and 
has  also  told  the  students  where  this 
responsibility  lies.  Certainly  Duke  Uni- 
versity has  always  been  responsive  to 
suggestion  from  any  source — student, 
alumni,  or  other.  I  think  Dr.  Knight  is 
quite  sincere  in  saying  that  he  will  listen 
to   the    students.     May   I   suggest   as   an 


alumna  that  perhaps  "a  blue-sky  ses- 
sion" by  houses  or  smaller  groups  might 
not  be  out  of  order.  At  a  distance  it 
now  seems  that  a  few  students  are  do- 
ing all  the  talking.  There  is  probably 
a  large  untapped  reservoir  of  more 
thoughtful  opinion  that  is  seldom  or 
never  heard.  It  seems  to  me  that  if 
these  heretofore  silent  students  were 
asked  their  opinions  it  would  take  some 
steam  out  of  the  student  leaders'  as- 
sertions that  the  administration  never 
listens. 

There  are  two  areas  of  planning  in  a 
university:  (1)  long  term,  which  cer- 
tainly must  be  done  by  the  administra- 
tion, and  (2)  short  term,  which  is  an 
area  of  greatest  concern  to  students  on 
campus  and  to  alumni  who  have  children 
in  college  there.  It  seems  to  me  that 
in  the  latter  area  a  "blue-sky  session" 
might  be  most  appropriate,  and  you 
would  almost  certainly  get  ideas  which, 
to  the  students'  vast  satisfaction,  could 
be  put  into  immediate  execution.  Other 
ideas  might  be  suggested  which  could  be 
incorporated     into     long-term    planning. 

Students  should  have  some  say  about 
excellence  during  their  four  years,  such 
as  .  .  . 

Can  social  needs  be  met  other  ways 
besides    "open-open    houses?" 

Is  it  better  to  allow  drinking  in  the 
dorms  or  have  a  rathskeller  on  or  near 
the  campus? 

Would  quiet  hours  in  the  dorms 
help  ease  the  study  situation? 

In  considering  the  renovation  of  the 
Science  Building  on  East,  would  it  be 
better  to  use  temporary  housing  for  art 
exhibits  and  use  Science  for  an  ex- 
tension of  library  facilities  until  the 
new  permanent  addition  is  built? 

Would  a  beauty  parlor  on  East  Cam- 
pus assist  in  producing  better  groom- 
ing? 

Are  hand  laundry  (laundromat)  fa- 
cilities adequate  on  campus?  If  not, 
where   are   they   needed? 

Is  postal  service  convenient?  If  not, 
should  we  consider  relocation  of  the 
post  office?  Dormitory  delivery?  Mail 
boxes  on  campus? 

Is  the  food  good?  What  could  be 
done  to  improve  service,  quality  of  food? 
Would  you  be  willing  to  pay  higher 
prices?  Do  we  need  some  low-price 
dining  rooms?  And  some  with  more 
expensive  meals? 

What  are  the  chief  causes  of  tension 
and  strain?  Over-fatigue?  Over-crowd- 
ing? Noise?  A  too  heavy  course  sched- 
ule?  Others? 

Do    we    need    larger    social    events? 


Would  you  enjoy  getting  dressed  for  a 
big  formal  evening?  Should  the  ad- 
ministration schedule  about  two  big 
University  weekend  events  a  year  with 
contracts  signed  far  enough  in  advance 
to  get  the  best?  Or  do  you  prefer  the 
present  method  and  think  we  are  pre- 
senting the  most  excellent  social  life 
that  way?  One  can  think  of  a  hundred 
other  questions,  but  student  concern 
does  tend  to  center  on  everyday  life: 
comfortable  rooms,  good  food,  conven- 
ience of  campus  service,  study,  health, 
and  a  good  social  life. 

It  almost  seems  that  an  on-going  com- 
mittee on  current  planning  might  be 
useful,  using  questionnaires  frequently, 
with  this  thought  uppermost:  "How  in 
our  current  situation  can  we  provide 
excellence?" 

Betty  Tucker  Gosnell 
(Mrs.  W.   B.)   '42 
Monticello,   Arkansas 

Mrs.  Gosnell,  whose  daughter  Kath- 
arine is  a  junior  at  Duke,  refers  in  her 
letter  to  Dr.  Knight's  comment  during 
the  Academic  Convocation  that  he  will 
confer  frequently  with  student  leaders, 
but  that  "decisions  ultimately  must  be 
made  by  those  who  have  the  responsi- 
bility for  seeing  through  the  conse- 
quences."— Editor. 


1966-67 

Varsity  Basketball  Schedule 

Dec.     2 

Virginia     Tech                  Charlotte 

Dec.     3 

Michigan                                Durham 

Dec.     9 

U.C.L.A.                        Los  Angeles 

Dec.  10 

U.C.L.A.                        Los  Angeles 

Dec.  13 

Vanderbilt                             Durham 

Dec.  16 

Virginia                                 Durham 

Dec.  19 

South    Carolina                   Durham 

Dec.  29 

Ohio    State                       Greensboro 

Dec.  30 

Wake   Forest                  Greensboro 

Jan.     3 

Penn    State                           Durham 

Jan.     7 

North   Carolina*                  Durham 

Jan.  10 

Clemson                                  Durham 

Jan.  14 

Maryland*                    College  Park 

Jan.  28 

N.    C.    State*                       Durham 

Feb.     1 

Virginia                      Charlottesville 

Feb.     4 

West   Virginia                Greensboro 

Feb.     8 

N.    C.    State                           Raleigh 

Feb.  11 

South    Carolina                 Columbia 

Feb.  14 

Clemson                                  Clemson 

Feb.  18 

Maryland                               Durham 

Feb.  21 

Wake  Forest                        Durham 

Feb.  25 

Notre    Dame                       Charlotte 

Feb.  28 

Wake    Forest           Winston-Salem 

Mar.    4 

North    Carolina*         Chapel    Hill 

Mar.    9-11    ACC  Tournament  Greensboro 

*Televised   Afternoon    Games 

The  Duke  University  Athletic  As- 

sociation has  an  exquisite  full-color 

18"  x  28"  lithographic  mural  of  the 

Duke  campus  suitable  for  framing 

for  sale  at  $5.00  per  copy.    Your 

check  or  money   order  can   be   ad- 

dressed 

to    the    Business    Manager, 

Duke  University  Athletic   Associa- 

tion. D 

ike  Station,  Durh.ini,  N.  C. 

^iEAST 
AND 
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When  plans  were  first  being 
made  for  the  University's  Fifth 
Decade  campaign,  it  was  proposed 
that  an  arts  center  be  built  for  ac- 
tivities in  art,  music,  and  drama. 
Circumstances  have  now  made  this 
plan  obsolete;  instead  of  having  a 
single  facility  or  complex  constructed 
for  the  arts,  the  building  and  grounds 
committee  of  the  board  of  trustees 
has  adopted  a  plan  which  currently 
calls  for  three  separate  buildings:  (1) 
a  Music  Building  to  be  designed  by 
Edward  Stone  which  will  be  located 
behind  Alspaugh  House;  (2)  reno- 
vation of  the  Science  Building  on 
East  Campus  for  the  department  of 
art  and  for  art  collections  which  the 
University  is  acquiring;  and  (3) 
drama  facilities  in  either  a  renovated 
Baldwin  Auditorium  or  some  new 
construction. 

Dr.  Frank  T.  de  Vyver,  vice  pro- 
vost of  the  University,  explained  the 
new  plan:  ''In  my  judgement,"  he 
said,  "the  decision  to  build  a  Music 
Building  and  to  renovate  the  East 
Campus  Science  Building  for  art  is 
based  upon  a  combination  of  circum- 
stances. It  had  been  decided  to  build 
two,  and  perhaps  three  units  for  the 
arts  with  the  first  unit  to  be  a  build- 
ing to  house  the  music  department. 
This  probably  would  have  postponed 
a  building  for  the  art  department 
several  years. 

"Meanwhile,  an  inadequately  used 
but  well  built  building  was  available. 
To  renovate  the  Science  Building 
would  be  less  expensive  than  con- 
structing a  new  building.  Further- 
more, the  acquisition  of  a  fine  col- 
lection   of    medieval     art,     plus    the 


possibility  of  acquiring  other  col- 
lections, made  an  art  gallery  and  mu- 
seum a  high  priority  need. 

"Also,  with  the  arrival  of  a  dis- 
tinguished art  historian  to  help  build 
a  graduate  program,  additional  space 
was  required  as  soon  as  possible. 

"With  these  factors  in  mind,  the 
renovation  was  agreed  upon  as  the 
best  way  to  get  more  adequate  space 
for  our  expanding  program  in  the 
arts  and  to  get  it  more  quickly." 

In  other  words,  under  the  original 
plan  the  construction  of  a  facility  for 
the  art  department  would  have  come 
after  the  completion  of  a  new  Music 
Building.  This  plan  was  feasible  when 
the  need  for  an  art  facility  was  not 
as  pressing  as  it  has  recently  become. 
Now,  however,  the  art  department 
cannot  wait  "several  years."  And  the 
Science  Building  is  available  and  can 
be  renovated  in  a  minimum  amount 
of  time  without  affecting  the  schedule 
for  the  projected  Music  Building. 

Plans  for  a  drama  facility  are  less 
concrete  than  those  for  music  and 
art.  But  sometime  in  the  future  drama 
will  have  either  new  or  renovated 
quarters. 

According  to  University  President 
Douglas  M.  Knight,  present  plans 
represent  "an  expansion,  not  a  devo- 
lution, in  our  work  in  the  arts." 


Students  &  the  Draft 

As  the  situation  in  Vietnam  has 
grown  steadily  more  intense,  it  has 
commanded  larger  numbers  of  Amer- 
ica's young  men,  and  the  relative  size 
and  scope  of  the  draft  has  increased 


correspondingly.  Since  a  sizable  ma- 
jority of  the  male  college  students 
in  this  country  are  between  18  and 
26  years  old,  and  therefore  are  po- 
tential conscripts,  educational  institu- 
tions everywhere  have  been  interested 
in  keeping  abreast  of  the  draft  situa- 
tion. 

Last  spring  at  Duke,  Dr.  R.  Taylor 
Cole,  University  Provost,  appointed 
a  "University  Selective  Service  Com- 
mittee" comprised  of  key  administra- 
tion and  faculty  members  from  var- 
ious segments  of  West  Campus:  Dr. 
Richard  Tuthill,  University  regis- 
trar and  chairman  of  the  committee; 
Dr.  Francis  Bowman,  associate  dean 
of  the  Graduate  School  of  Arts  and 
Sciences;  Rev.  Donald  Welch,  as- 
sistant to  the  dean  of  the  Divinity 
School;  Dr.  E.  Croft  Long,  assistant 
dean  for  medical  student  affairs  at 
the  Medical  School;  Dr.  Irving  Hol- 
ley,  professor  of  history;  Dr.  Charles 
Johnson,  associate  dean  of  Trinity 
College;  Professor  Frederick  Jeorg, 
assistant  dean  of  arts  and  sciences; 
Mr.  Anthony  Harrington,  assistant 
dean  of  the  Law  School;  and  Mr. 
Frederick  L.  Adair,  assistant  regis- 
trar and  executive  secretary  and  mem- 
ber ex-officio  of  the  committee.  The 
composition  of  the  committee  is  such 
that  each  sector  of  West  Campus — 
Trinity  College,  the  School  of  Engi- 
neering, the  Medical  School,  the  Law 
School,  and  the  Graduate  School  of 
Arts  and  Sciences — is  represented. 

The  committee  keeps  abreast  of 
current  developments  in  the  draft  sit- 
uation through  direct  contact  with  the 
government  agencies  involved,  keeps 
the  provost's  office  informed  of  this 
situation,  and  assists  individual  stu- 
dents who  encounter  difficulties  in 
their  classification  status.  The  com- 
mittee is  active  and  holds  meetings 
fairly  frequently,  but  many  of  the 
routine  problems  that  occur  between 
the  student  and  his  local  draft  board 
are  handled  by  Dr.  Tuthill  and  Mr. 
Adair  since  their  positions  make  them 
best  suited  for  such  problems. 

Dr.  Tuthill  says  that  there  have 
been  about  250  cases  during  the  last 
several  months  in  which  students  have 
had  some  sort  of  problem,  usually 
entirely  routine,  with  their  local  draft 


boards.  To  a  student,  a  "problem" 
might  be  defined  as  that  time  when 
he  receives  a  reclassification  letter 
from  2-S  (the  normal  student  classi- 
fication) to  1-A,  the  class  from  which 
tomorrow's  soldiers  are  selected. 

During  periods  of  relative  peace, 
students  have  had  little  trouble  ob- 
taining their  2-S  deferments;  they  sim- 
ply provided  proof  that  they  were 
attending  a  college  or  university  on 
a  full-time  basis  and  were  in  good 
standing.  According  to  the  stricter 
draft  regulations  today,  a  student  may 
or  mav  not  be  assured  of  his  2-S  de- 
ferment through  either  of  two  al- 
ternatives: through  class  rank — he 
must  be  in  the  top  half  of  his  sopho- 
more class,  the  highest  two-thirds  of 
his  junior  class,  and  in  the  top  three- 
quarters  as  a  senior — or  through  the 
successful  completion  of  the  newly- 
inaugurated  Selective  Service  Quali- 
fying Test,  successful  in  this  case 
meaning  a  grade  of  70  or  better  for 
undergraduates  and  80  or  higher  for 
graduate  students. 

Local  draft  boards  can  decide 
whether  or  not  they  wish  to  use  the 
class  rank  and  draft  test  as  guide- 
lines for  their  induction  policies.  Most 
local  boards   do  use  these  criteria. 

The  administration  at  Duke  encour- 
ages every  male  student,  no  matter 
what  his  class  ranking,  to  take  this 
test  as  an  added  precaution  against 
being  suddenly  drafted  out  of  school, 
but  it  has  no  statistics  on  the  per- 
centage of  students  who  have  taken 
the  test  or  the  number  who  have 
passed  it,  for  the  test  is  independent- 
ly administered. 

When  a  student  is  classified  1-A 
by  his  local  draft  board,  the  letter  he 
receives  states  that  he  must  contact 
the  board  within  ten  days  of  the  mail- 
ing date  of  the  original  letter  if  he 
wants  to  object  to  his  new  classifica- 
tion. This  ten-day  limit  has  caused 
many  harrowing  moments  among 
students.  The  recipient  of  such  a 
letter  usually  contacts  either  Dr.  Tut- 
hill  or  Mr.  Adair  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible to  remedy  the  situation.  Again, 
the  time  element  involved  here  has 
necessitated  many  long  distance  tele- 
phone calls  to  local  boards.  The  sit- 
uation is  usually  cleared  up  immedi- 


ately since  the  problem  is  most  likely 
a  result  of  the  draft  board's  having 
in  their  files  inadequate  or  incom- 
plete information  on  a  student — per- 
haps they  do  not  have  his  class  rank 
or  his  draft  test  score  or  the  certifica- 
tion that  he  is  attending  college  in 
good  standing. 

Dr.  Tuthill  asserts  that  the  Uni- 
versity's Selective  Service  Committee 
has  enjoved  excellent  individual  re- 
lations with  the  local  draft  boards 
that  have  been  contacted.  For  all 
the  new  rules  and  regulations,  no 
undergraduate  students  in  good  stand- 
ing have  been  drafted  out  of  Duke 
yet. 

Of  course,  inequities  exist  in  the 
overall  system  of  conscription  in  the 
United  States,  and  some  of  these  in- 
equities exist  in  the  new  draft  regu- 
lations pertaining  to  college  students. 
The  class  ranking  qualification  is  a 
good  example  of  existing  inequities. 
At  a  highly  selective,  private  institu- 
tion the  male  who  finished  near  the 
top  of  his  high  school  class,  scored 
very  high  on  the  College  Board  Tests, 
and  is  studying  hard  in  college  is  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception.  The 
lower  half  of  the  sophomore  class  at 
Duke  ( which  doesn't  qualify  for  a 
2-S  deferment  through  the  class  rank- 
ing method)  is  most  assuredly  replete 
with  outstanding  high  school  students 
who    are    working    exceedingly    hard 


but  are  faltering  slightly  in  the  stiff 
competition.  If  a  male  sophomore 
finishes  in  the  forty-fifth  percentile  at 
Duke,  should  it  be  assumed  that  he 
would  finish  in  the  bottom  half  of 
his  class  at  most  colleges?  In  other 
words,  should  an  individual  be  pe- 
nalized for  enrolling  in  a  university 
which  has  a  demanding  curriculum 
and  stiff  student  competition? 

Dr.  Tuthill  and  many  educational 
administrators  across  the  country  be- 
lieve that  the  concept  of  universal 
government  service  for  a  specified 
period  will  continue  to  grow  until  it 
eventually  takes  the  place  of  the  pres- 
ent draft  system.  But  in  the  meantime 
draft  test  scores  and  class  rankings 
have  become  part  of  the  way  of  life 
for  male  college  students. 


Faculty  Club 


The  Nello  Teer  home,  which  the 
University  purchased  more  than  a 
year  ago  with  stock  which  had  pre- 
viously been  given  to  the  University 
by  the  Teer  family,  is  now  being  used 
in  part  as  a  Faculty  Club. 

The  club  has  approximately  235 
members  from  the  faculty  and  staff 
who  have  paid  the  $50.00  member- 
ship fee.  Although  still  in  an  or- 
ganizational stage,  the  club  func- 
tioned   on    a   limited   basis    this   past 


The  Teer  house 
Hope  for  a  Faculty  Club  home 


summer;  members  and  their  families 
were  able  to  use  an  outdoor  pool  at 
the  club.  In  addition,  a  dance  instruc- 
tion class  is  being  given,  programs 
for  teenagers  are  being  planned,  and 
negotiations  are  presently  in  progress 
with  a  commercial  firm  to  establish 
food  service  at  the  club  before  Christ- 
mas. Efforts  toward  completely  fur- 
nishing the  club  are  continuing,  and 
a  constitution  and  by-laws  are  also 
being  prepared. 

The  club  must  be  self-supporting, 
and  this  may  prove  to  be  something 
of  a  problem,  for  some  people  have 
complained  about  the  club's  distance 
(on  Roxboro  Road)  from  the  cam- 
pus and  faculty  housing  in  Duke 
Forest. 

But  the  idea  of  a  Faculty  Club  has 
been  around  for  some  time  now,  and 
hopefully  the  new  facility  will  per- 
mit the  establishment  of  a  program 
which  will  appeal  to  a  large  number 
of  faculty  and  staff. 


No  Clapper  for  Jack 

"Marse  Jack"  is  an  anomaly — a 
6,500-pound  bell  that  never  rings.  Lo- 
cated on  East  Campus,  the  bell  had 
its  clapper  removed  during  the  early 
1950's  in  order  to  frustrate  stu- 
dent pranksters  who  enjoyed  ringing 
the  bell  at  ungodly  hours  in  the  morn- 
ing. "It  became  a  nuisance,"  said  one 
official.  So  the  clapper  now  rests  in 
a  warehouse  near  the  West  Campus 
heating  plant. 

Before  1911  Trinity  College  had 
another  bell  which  hung  in  the  Wash- 
ington Duke  Building.  This  bell,  ac- 
cording to  H.  E.  Spence's  /  Remem- 
ber, was  used  "to  wake  students  in 
the  morning  as  well  as  to  call  them 
to  the  chapel  and  other  special  ser- 
vices." The  bell  was  destroyed  in  the 
same  holocaust  that  enveloped  the 
Washington  Duke  Building  in    1911. 

Not  to  be  left  bell-less,  Trinity  was 
presented  a  bigger  and  better  bell  on 
July  22,  1911,  by  Benjamin  N.  Duke 
and  other  friends  of  the  institution. 
The  bell,  cast  by  McNeeley  and  Com- 
pany of  New  York  and  weighing  well 
over  three  tons,  was  named  "Marse 
Jack"   by   the   students    in   honor   of 
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President  John  C.  Kilgo.  It  rested 
atop  a  wooden  tower  adjacent  to 
Crowell  Science  Building  (the  pres- 
ent  East   Campus   dope   shop). 

Marse  Jack  was  and  is  an  impres- 
sive bell,  but  when  the  new  campuses 
of  Duke  University  were  constructed 
in  the  1920's,  the  buildings  were 
equipped  with  an  electric  bell  system. 
Marse  Jack  was  no  longer  a  necessity. 

That  first  wooden  tower  rotted 
away;  eventually  the  second  one  did, 
too.  Rather  than  consume  additional 
board  feet  of  lumber,  officials  placed 
the  bell  on  a  metal  tower  in  its  pres- 
ent location  behind  The  Woman's  Col- 
lege Gymnasium.  During  later  years 
Marse  Jack  became  the  vocal  symbol 
of  Duke  victory  in  athletics;  when 
the  Blue  Devils  won,  the  pealing 
commenced. 

Engineering  students  looked  after 
Marse  Jack  while  they  resided  in 
Southgate,  and  when  they  were  trans- 
ferred to  West  Campus  in  1952,  they 
offered  to  continue  their  vigilance  if 
the  bell  was  moved  to  the  Engineering 
Building  on  West  Campus.  How- 
ever, other  campus  sentiment  favored 
removing  Marse  Jack  to  the  vicinity 
of  the  Indoor  Stadium  to  continue 
in  the  "victory-peal"  vein,  but  no  one 
was  willing  to  assume  responsibility 
for  it  in  that  location.  So  Marse  Jack 
remained  in  its  metal  tower  behind 
the  Gymnasium  on  The  Woman's  Col- 
lege Campus — and  fell  silent. 

In  a  Chronicle  column  last  spring 
an  undergraduate  named  Steve  John- 
son examined  the  plight  of  Marse 
Jack  and  concluded  that  this  spirit  of 
the  past  should  be  raised.  But  Marse 
Jack  is  still  clapper-less,  a  bell  that 
has  never  found  an  essential  role  in 
campus  life. 


Whatever  Is  Needed 

Need  a  baboon?  Then  contact  the 
Hospital  Storeroom  at  the  Medical 
Center.  The  request  would  not  be 
unusual  according  to  an  article  in 
Intercom,  the  Medical  Center  news- 
letter. 

Each  year  the  storeroom,  managed 
by  Warren  Wagner,  supplies  the  Medi- 
cal Center  with  such  items  as  sheets 


(8,000),  washcloths  (12,000),  pa- 
per scuffs  (11,000),  patient  gowns 
(1,900),  scrub  dresses  (1,500),  lab 
coats  (3,000),  and  safety  pins  (272,- 
000).  And  the  storeroom  orders 
many  more  exotic  but  less  frequent- 
ly requested  items,  including  an  odd 
assortment  of  living  things — -snakes, 
turtles,  baboons,  guinea  pigs,  ants, 
mushrooms,  oysters,  clams,  and  rats. 
In  fact,  the  storeroom  orders,  retains, 
and  disburses  each  year  approximate- 
ly $650,000  in  stocked  items  and 
$3,750,000   in   equipment. 

Nearly  40,000  orders  every  year — 
some  large,  some  small;  many  uncom- 
mon, most  ordinary — are  handled  by 
Mr.  Wagner  and  his  assistants — 
three  women  and  three  stock  clerks. 
The  work  is  often  wearisome,  re- 
quires great  diligence,  and  rarely  is 
glamorous. 

But  there  are  interesting  moments 
in  the  storeroom.  According  to  Mr. 
Wagner,  "We  check  all  orders  care- 
fully when  they  are  received.  .  .  ." 
But  how  does  a  stock  clerk  examine 
a  recently  delivered  box  of  reptiles? 
Wagner  continues,  ".  .  .  (we  check 
everything)  except  for  snakes  .  .  . 
that's  one  of  the  things  the  person 
doing  the  ordering  checks  first.  .  .  ." 


To  Sea  Again 


The  S.S.  "Duke  Victory,"  a  World 
War  II  Victory  Ship,  was  reactivated 
in  March  and  is  now  transporting 
military  cargo  to  Vietnamese  ports, 
according  to  Second  Officer  Jack  Adel- 
mann. 

The  "Duke  Victory"  was  launched 
in  early  1945  at  the  Richmond  Ship- 
yard in  California.  At  the  launching, 
comedian  Joe  E.  Brown  pulled  the 
trigger  releasing  the  last  wedge  under 
the  keel  of  the  ship.  The  140,000th 
volunteer  for  the  United  States  Cadet 
Nurse  Corps,  Rachel  Dole,  broke  a 
bottle  of  champagne  over  the  prow. 

The  ship  at  that  time  was  one  of 
forty  cargo  ships  named  after  Amer- 
ican institutions  of  higher  learning  and 
was  the  664th  ship  launched  at  the 
Richmond  yard.  Prior  to  being  placed 
in  the  "Moth  Ball  Fleet,"  the  ship 
served  in  the  Pacific. 


Architect's  drawing  of  the  School  of  Engineering 
A  new  home  for  new  ideas 


ENGINEERING 
Moves  To  Meet  the  Future 


Throughout  history  engineering 
has  continually  interacted  with 
the  rest  of  human  society  in  a  highly 
determinative  way.  Its  influence  is  evi- 
dent in  the  very  fabric  of  our  cul- 
ture. Engineering  has  provided  the 
means  for  feeding,  clothing,  and  shel- 
tering mankind.  It  has  largely  freed 
men's  bodies  from  physical  drudgery 
and  their  minds  from  the  slavery  of 
routine  mental  effort.  It  has  provided 
the  tools  for  new  scientific  discovery, 
as  well  as  those  of  new  art  forms. 
It  has  provided  the  means  for  bringing 
to  mankind  everywhere  the  results  of 
the  creative  efforts  of  the  great  artists, 
writers,  scientists,  and  philosophers  of 
both  ancient  and  modern  times.  It  has 
placed  man  in  close  contact  with  his 

This  article  was  prepared  for  the 
Register  by  Edward  K.  Kraybill,  as- 
sociate dean  for  undergraduate  in- 
struction, Charles  R.  Vail,  associate 
dean  for  graduate  study  and  research, 
and  James  L.  Meriam,  dean  of  the 
School   of   Engineering. 


fellowmen  throughout  the  world,  and 
is  now  about  to  place  man  on  the 
moon. 

The  foregoing  account  portrays  the 
chief  purpose  of  engineering  as  a 
profession  for  the  creation  of  physical 
systems,  fashioned  from  available 
forces  and  materials  of  nature,  for 
the  benefit  of  mankind.  In  practice 
engineering  entails  "the  total  planning 
process — which  begins  with  the  recog- 
nition of  a  need,  is  followed  by  the 
conception  of  possible  solutions  to 
that  need,  and  ends  with  a  successful 
plan  and  its  execution."  The  engi- 
neer, then,  must  value  his  knowledge 
and  his  skill  not  absolutely  but  rela- 
tively. He  must  measure  their  im- 
portance in  terms  of  their  usefulness 
in  solving  new  problems  posed  by 
man's  wants,  needs,  and  desires. 

Engineering  often  is  defined  as 
"The  science  of.  .  .  ,"  or  ".  .  .  the  ap- 
plication of  science,"  but  that  tells 
only  half  the  story.  Engineering  in 
fact  goes  far  beyond  such  a  defini- 
tion to  involve  both  a  scientific  aspect 


of  analysis  and  a  creative  aspect  of 
synthesis.  The  word  "engineering" 
itself  has  its  deepest  root  in  the  early 
Greek  term,  "genes,"  meaning  birth 
or  creation. 

Relating  Science  to  Society 

Although  science  and  engineering 
are  highly  interdependent  and  require 
close  cooperation,  they  have  basically 
different  objectives.  The  renowned 
engineer  and  scientist,  the  late  Theo- 
dore Von  Karman,  made  this  distinc- 
tion: "The  scientist  explores  what  is; 
the  engineer  creates  what  has  never 
been."  The  distinction  is  one  between 
the  quest  for  knowledge  and  the  cre- 
ative use  of  knowledge.  Much  of  the 
knowledge  of  science  would  be  mean- 
ingless to  society  if  there  were  no 
engineers  to  convert  that  knowledge 
to  practical  use.  Hence  the  role  of  the 
engineer  is  fundamental  and  vital  to 
man's  achievement  and  progress. 

In  our  technological  world,  the  cre- 
ative function  of  engineering  is  one 
of  increasing  sophistication  and  com- 


plexity.  It  requires  knowledge  of 
modern  sciences  and  mathematics, 
familiarity  with  technological  process- 
es, an  understanding  of  economics, 
a  sensitive  appreciation  for  human 
needs  and  values,  and  the  development 
of  a  creative  imagination.  The  engi- 
neer works  at  the  level  of  principles 
and  concepts,  and  he  seeks  to  achieve 
an  optimum  combination  of  basic 
concepts  to  yield  imaginative  new 
solutions  to  problems.  These  charac- 
teristics form  the  basis  for  the  engi- 
neer's unique  contribution  to  the  ad- 
vance of  civilization — the  contribu- 
tion of  feasible  and  creative   design. 

Relating  Today  to  Tomorrow 

The  engineer  has  been  called  "the 
designer  of  tomorrow."  In  this  role 
of  relating  today's  world  to  tomor- 
row's, the  engineer  is  continually  rais- 
ing the  level  of  basic  qualifications  for 
his  own  profession.  The  engineer  of 
tomorrow  must  be  not  only  knowl- 
edgeable, competent,  and  intellectual- 
ly curious,  but  he  must  be  motivated 
by  a  highly  developed  desire  to  be  a 
contributor  to  creative  enterprises. 

These  needs  present  the  challenge 
now  facing  the  institutions  educating 
tomorrow's  engineers.  To  stimulate 
this  curiosity,  to  develop  this  capacity 
for  creative  contribution,  and  to  pro- 
vide the  necessary  professional  back- 
ground for  constructive  participation 
in  the  world's  technological  develop- 
ment, engineering  schools  must  ini- 
tiate responsive  and  imaginative 
changes,  now.  Such  changes  are  be- 
ing  undertaken    at   Duke   University. 

A    History  of  Growth 

Engineering  at  Duke  traces  its  ori- 
gin to  1851,  when  the  catalogue  of 
Normal  College,  the  forerunner  of 
Trinity  College,  advertised  a  "Classi- 
cal" course  which  included  surveying 
in  the  sophomore  year  and  archi- 
tecture and  engineering  for  seniors. 
Catalogues  in  the  decade  following 
appear  to  indicate  a  strengthening  of 
the  engineering  offerings,  at  least  on 
paper;  navigation,  surveying,  and  civil 
engineering  were  announced  frequent- 
ly. One  catalogue  stated  that  all  mem- 
bers of  the  senior  class  would  "exer- 
cise twice  per  week  upon  the  Orders 
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and  Laws  of  Architecture  and  the 
Principles  of  Civil  Engineering."  By 
1854  newer  studies  in  science  were 
making  their  way  into  curricula,  and 
Normal's  first  "Professor  of  Experi- 
mental Science  and  Civil  Engineer- 
ing" was  announced. 

When  Normal  College  was  re- 
chartered  as  Trinity  College  in  1859 
the  institution's  increasing  emphasis 
on  the  liberal  arts  did  not  lead  to  the 
abandonment  of  its  versions  of  science 
and  engineering.  An  early  article  in 
the  North  Carolina  Christian  Advocate 
described  some  of  the  practical  ac- 
tivities of  seniors  in  engineering. 

Engineering  nearly  expired  with 
Trinity  College  during  the  Civil  War: 
both  barely  managed  to  continue 
breathing.  In  1869  the  College  bulle- 
tin announced  the  establishment  of  a 
"School  of  Engineering  and  Archi- 
tecture," in  accordance  with  Presi- 
dent Craven's  decision  to  adopt  the 
"University  System."  However,  four 
years  later  this  school  was  discarded 
and  several  departments  absorbed  a 
few  of  its  courses.  Most  technical 
subjects  were  administered  by  the 
mathematics  department. 

When  Trinity  College  was  reorga- 
nized in  May,  1888,  the  curriculum 
was  divided  into  two  distinct  parts: 
the  academic  and  the  scientific. 
Schools  of  civil  and  mining  engineer- 
ing were  advertised  for  juniors  and 
seniors  in  the  scientific  branch.  How- 
ever, the  School  of  Mining  Engineer- 
ing never  got  on  its  feet  and  never 
was  officially  opened. 

Just  before  Trinity  College  moved 
to  Durham,  President  Crowell  an- 
nounced five  "phases  of  development," 
including  a  School  of  Technology. 
"The  School  of  Mechanical  Engineer- 
ing will  be  the  first  to  be  opened. 
Following  that,  in  the  same  practical 
manner  will  be  an  Electrical  Engi- 
neering School.  The  School  of  Mines 
will  be  opened  at  once  upon  removal 
to  Durham  .  .  ."  But  in  1893  Crowell 
reported  that  "the  Technological 
courses,  in  the  last  two  years,  have 
not  been  opened  for  instruction.  This 
is  due  to  our  inability  to  spare  funds 
for  this  work." 

In  1899  Robert  L.  Flowers,  later  to 
become  president  of  Duke  University, 


was  teaching  a  course  in  surveying 
within  the  mathematics  department, 
which  he  headed,  and  began  tentative 
instruction  in  electrical  engineering. 
This  was  to  be  a  two-year  course 
"primarily  intended  for  graduate  stu- 
dents whose  college  courses  were 
largely  of  a  cultural  nature." 

By  1910  all  engineering  courses 
were  subsumed  under  an  engineering 
department,  and  in  1916  William  H. 
Hall,  an  alumnus  and  eventually  the 
first  dean  of  engineering,  was  called 
upon  to  head  the  department.  Engi- 
neering appeared  to  have  achieved 
an  organized  identity  once  again, 
after  having  been  left  to  float  rather 
uncertainly  for  over  a  decade.  Presi- 
dent Few,  in  attempting  to  ascertain 
the  status  of  engineering  in  Trinity 
College,  observed,  in  much  the  same 
view  as  a  number  of  his  predecessors, 
that  "Our  Department  of  Engineer- 
ing should  be  expanded  into  a 
school.  .  .  ." 

Student  pride  had  developed  with 
the  organizing  of  an  engineering  de- 
partment. "Trinity  College  is  better 
equipped  for  students  in  Electrical 
Engineering  than  for  any  other 
branch,  unless  it  is  Civil."  So  wrote 
a  student  in  the  1913-1914  Annual 
Report  of  the  Engineering  Club  of 
Trinity  College.  Not  to  be  outdone, 
the  author  of  the  report  on  civil 
engineering  courses  wrote  in  the  same 
issue  that  "Of  the  engineering  courses 
offered  at  Trinity  College,  the  one  in 
Civil  Engineering  is  probably  as  good 
as  any  other,  if  not  better." 

With  the  change  of  name  to  Duke 
University  in  1924  and  the  concomi- 
tant rapid  evolution  of  the  institution 
to  its  present  status  as  a  major  uni- 
versity, the  program  in  engineering 
entered  a  period  of  vigorous  develop- 
ment which  is  still  under  way.  Sepa- 
rate departments  were  established  for 
civil  engineering  and  electrical  engi- 
neering in  1927  and  for  mechanical 
engineering  in   1931. 

Permanent  Identity 

In  1937  the  three  departments  were 
administratively  grouped  to  form  the 
division  of  engineering,  which  in  1939 
was  incorporated  into  the  University 
structure  as  the  College  of  Engineer- 
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ing,  one  of  three  co-ordinate  under- 
graduate colleges  of  Duke  University, 
with  William  H.  Hall  as  dean.  Since 
1937  all  three  curricula  have  been 
accredited  continuously  by  the  Engi- 
neers' Council  for  Professional  De- 
velopment, the  national  accrediting 
agency  for  engineering  curricula. 

Graduate   Study 

Until  the  present  decade  the  empha- 
sis of  the  engineering  program  was 
on  providing  the  best  possible  instruc- 
tion for  undergraduate  study.  Grad- 
uate work  for  engineering  students  at 
Duke  consisted  mainly  of  advanced 
courses  in  mathematics  and  physical 
sciences.  However,  during  the  tenure 
of  Walter  J.  Seeley,  who  succeeded 
Hall  as  dean  of  engineering,  faculty 
qualifications,  standards  of  admission 
and  continuation,  curricula,  labora- 
tory facilities,  and  library  holdings 
were    steadily    and    rapidly    strength- 


ened in  anticipation  of  the  inaugura- 
tion of  a  program  of  graduate  study 
and  research. 

These  preparations  bore  fruit,  and  in 
June,  1956,  the  University  authorized 
a  Master  of  Science  degree  with  a  ma- 
jor in  engineering.  Throughout  the  en- 
suing year  applications  from  prospec- 
tive students  were  processed,  and  in 
September,  1957,  the  College  began 
offering  work,  through  the  Graduate 
School  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  leading 
to  the  Master  of  Science  degree  in  all 
three  fields.  The  first  students  seeking 
the  M.S.  degree  were  admitted. 

A  program  of  studies  leading  to 
the  Doctor  of  Philosophy  degree  was 
authorized  in  electrical  engineering 
in  1960  and  in  civil  engineering  in 
1964.  A  doctoral  program  in  me- 
chanical engineering  is  currently  un- 
der   active    development. 

Beginning  with  the  academic  year 
1957-58,  graduate  enrollment  has  in- 
creased from  a  total  of  seven  students 


to  a  total  of  eighty-nine  during  the 
current  academic  year.  Figure  I  sum- 
marizes graduate  enrollment  in  engi- 
neering to  the  present. 

The  number  of  graduate  degrees 
awarded  since  authorization  of  the 
Ph.D.  is  as  follows: 

M.S.         Ph.D.        Total 
Year  Degrees    Degrees    Degrees 

1962-63  11  2  13 

1963-64  18  4  22 

1964-65  20  5  25 

1965-66  17  4  21 

The  cumulative  total  of  graduate  de- 
grees awarded  in  the  decade  since 
graduate  study  was  authorized  is 
shown  by  the  following  figures: 

M.S.  degrees  awarded,  1957-66  117 
Ph.D.  degrees  awarded,  1962-66  15 
Total  graduate  degrees,   1957-66  132 

College  Becomes  a  School 

In  September,  1966,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  its  third  dean,  J.  L.  Mer- 
iam,  the  name  of  the  College  was 
changed  to  the  School  of  Engineer- 
ing in  recognition  of  its  professional 
purpose  and  of  its  growing  responsi- 
bilities in  the  area  of  graduate  study 
and  research.  The  new  status  simply 
enlarged  the  former  undergraduate 
college  to  the  category  of  a  profes- 
sional school  of  the  University,  in- 
cluding not  only  undergraduate  but 
graduate  study  and,  hence,  classify- 
ing it  with  the  schools  of  medicine, 
law,  forestry,  and  divinity. 

Student  Body 

The  engineering  student  body,  en- 
tirely undergraduate  prior  to  1957, 
has  constituted  about  10  per  cent  of 
the  total  University  enrollment  for 
many  years.  The  present  Engineering 
Building,  which  was  first  occupied  in 
January,  1948,  was  designed  to  serve 
450  undergraduates,  and  the  under- 
graduate enrollment  has  varied  about 
that  figure  as  an  approximate  mean 
ever  since.  The  relatively  recent  ad- 
vent of  graduate  study  in  engineering 
has  been  paralleled  by  a  sizable 
growth  in  the  graduate  and  profes- 
sional school  population  of  the  Uni- 
versity, with  the  result  that  the  pro- 
portion of  engineers  at  Duke  has  re- 
mained essentially  the  same. 
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Deans  Kraybill,  Meriam,  and  Vatl 
Leading  the  development 


Like  their  fellow  students,  the  en- 
gineering students  constitute  a  cosmo- 
politan group.  In  any  given  year 
within  the  past  decade,  for  instance, 
the  geographical  distribution  of  the 
College  student  body  would  have  been 
approximately  as  follows: 


Distribution 

Percentage 

North  Carolina 

18 

Other   Southeast 

33 

Northeast 

32 

New  England 

7 

North  Central 

5 

Southwest 

3 

Foreign  Countries 

& 

U.  S.  Possessions 

2 

Total 

100 

In  terms  of  preparation,  prospec- 
tive engineers  compare  favorably 
with  the  students  in  Trinity  College 
and  The  Woman's  College.  Recent 
freshman  classes  in  all  three  colleges 
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for  example,  have  made  scores  on 
the  CEEB  Scholastic  Aptitude  Tests 
(Math  and  Verbal)  that  had  com- 
bined means  of  1300  or  above. 

After  Graduation 

Recent  generations  of  Duke  engi- 
neering graduates  have  been  enjoy- 
ing the  opportunity  for  choosing  from 
among  a  bewildering  number  of  at- 
tractive employment  offers.  Each 
spring  for  many  years  there  have 
come  to  the  campus  many  more  com- 
panies seeking  Duke  engineers  than 
there  were  seniors.  In  addition,  Miss 
Fannie  Mitchell  reports  that  her  Ap- 
pointments Office  receives  an  equal 
quantity  of  letter  and  telephone  re- 
quests for  engineering  graduates. 

Business  and  industry  appear  to  be 
even  more  deeply  involved  in  tech- 
nology, with  the  result  that  engineers 
are  being  called  upon  for  more  top- 
management  jobs.  Hence  corporations 


which  a  few  years  back  looked  main- 
ly to  sales  experts  or  production  line 
supervisors  as  sources  of  management 
now  are  looking  to  engineering  to 
provide  personnel  with  executive  abil- 
ities. 

As  a  consequence  of  this  continuing 
demand  for  engineers,  the  engineering 
faculty  has  been  faced  with  the  task 
of  assisting  students  not  in  the  find- 
ing of  jobs  but  in  evaluating  the 
sometimes-confusing  variety  of  op- 
portunities presented. 

Of  course,  many  seniors  are  not 
interested  in  immediate  employment, 
for  many  are  going  on  to  some  form 
of  advanced  study.  Last  June,  for 
example,  the  graduating  class  made 
the  following  choices: 

Entered  employment    21 

Entered  graduate  studies 

sponsored  by  employer   1 

Entered  graduate   studies    31 

Entered  military  service    10 

No  reliable  information    5 

Total  "68 

Alumni 

The  School  attempts  to  keep  in 
touch  with  its  alumni  in  a  variety  of 
ways,  and  to  retain  insofar  as  possible 
the  close,  personal  relationships  that 
develop  within  a  small  school.  The 
Duke  Engineering  Alumni  Associa- 
tion, part  of  the  University-wide  as- 
sociation, holds  at  least  two  meet- 
ings of  its  own  each  year — one  at 
Homecoming  in  the  fall  and  another 
on  Commencement  Weekend — and 
publishes  the  Engineering  Alumni 
Newsletter  at  least  twice  a  year.  In 
addition,  smaller  sub-associations 
function  in  cities  such  as  Charlotte, 
North  Carolina,  and  Washington, 
D.  C.  In  other  large  cities  ad  hoc 
meetings  are  organized  from  time  to 
time  as  various  engineering  faculty 
members  arrange  to  meet  with  such 
groups. 

Each  spring  for  a  number  of  years 
the  Engineering  Alumni  Association 
has  had  as  its  luncheon  guests  the 
engineering  senior  class,  at  which  time 
the  seniors  are  informed  about  their 
imminent  status  as  alumni  of  Duke. 
Moreover,  the  association  undertakes 
special  projects  from  time  to  time, 
such  as  the  presentation  to  the  Col- 


lege  of  the  portraits  of  former  deans 
Hall  and  Seeley. 

Program  of  Development 

Sparked  by  the  growing  importance 
of  the  field  of  engineering,  Dean 
Seeley,  in  November,  1961,  trans- 
mitted to  the  central  University  ad- 
ministration a  statement  of  the  plans 
of  the  College  for  future  develop- 
ment. The  essential  features  of  this 
plan  were  described  in  a  lead  article 
in  the  February,  1962,  issue  of  the 
Engineering  Alumni  Newsletter. 

The  Engineering  Development  Pro- 
gram was  launched  in  July,  1963, 
on  the  initiative  of  the  engineering 
faculty  and  the  administration.  It 
was  aimed  at  the  achievement  of  an 
outstanding  and  unique  program.  In- 
cluded in  the  forward-looking  pro- 
gram were  several  major  components: 
curriculum,  faculty,  and  physical  plant 
and  facilities. 

Curriculum 

The  development  of  curricula — 
particularly  in  the  last  two  decades — 
has  been  responsive  to  the  changing 
demands  of  the  profession  and  chang- 
ing educational  patterns  of  national 
scope.  Thus  it  is  that,  following 
World  War  II  and  in  keeping  with 
national  trends,  the  undergraduate 
program  in  engineering  began  an  evo- 
lution which  has  given  progressively 
greater  attention  to  the  basic  and 
engineering  sciences.  The  results  of 
this  increased  attention  to  the  science 
of  engineering  have  been  highly  salu- 
tary. In  keeping  with  this  trend,  the 
graduate  program  was  designed  to 
emphasize  the  scientific  and  research 
aspects    of   engineering. 

However,  during  the  era  described 
above  the  necessary  and  significant 
strengthening  of  the  scientific  base 
of  engineering  education  was  not 
matched — either  nationally  or  at  Duke 
— by  corresponding  gains  in  the  cre- 
ative and  professional  aspects  of  en- 
gineering. This  deficiency  began  to 
receive  serious  recognition  by  engi- 
neering educators,  both  locally  and 
throughout  the  country,  at  about  the 
beginning  of  the  present  decade. 
Duke's  response,  under  the  influence 
of  Dean  J.  L.  Meriam,  who  succeeded 


W.  J.  Seeley  in  the  fall  of  1963,  cul- 
minated in  a  revised  curriculum  that 
went  into  effect  with  the  entering 
freshmen  in  September,  1965. 

The  new  curriculum  provides  a 
common  program  for  all  engineering 
students  throughout  most  of  their 
first  three  years.  Among  other  ad- 
vantages, this  feature  allows  each  stu- 
dent to  gain  a  more  valid  academic 
basis  for  determining  his  major.  The 
new  program,  which  retains  majors 
in  all  three  departments  of  the  School, 
also  provides  for  interdisciplinary 
majors  which  embrace  courses  in  two 
or  more  of  the  three  fields.  Moreover, 
the  new  curriculum  strongly  empha- 
sizes the  creative  aspect,  or  design 
function,  of  engineering  at  the  same 
time  that  it  preserves  or  strengthens 
the  strong  foundation  in  basic  and 
engineering  science,  mathematics,  and 
the  humanities  and  social  studies. 

The  students  are  introduced  early, 
as  freshmen,  to  the  engineering  de- 
sign function.  The  traditional  graph- 
ics course  has  been  turned  into  an 
introduction  to  design  where  the  tools 
of  graphics  are  developed  as  need  is 
found  for  graphical  analysis  and  com- 
munication. This  introductory  course 
is  considered  to  be  an  important  ex- 
perience for  the  new  student  as  it  is 
here  that  the  student  first  encounters 
the  nature  of  professional  engineer- 
ing objectives. 

The  number  of  required  semester 
hours  has  been  reduced  from  142  to 
134,  emphasizing  quality  and  depth 
in  fewer  and  more  fundamental  sub- 
jects. All  service  courses,  previously 
offered  by  one  department  exclusively 
for  students  in  another  department, 
have  been  eliminated. 

Finally,  the  program  is  designed  to 
carry  qualified  students  through  a  con- 
tinuum of  study  that  includes  a  fifth 
year  terminating  in  a  master's  degree. 
Dean  Meriam  anticipates  that  when 
adequate  space  and  facilities  are  ac- 
quired, approximately  one-third  of 
each  senior  class  will  remain  at  Duke 
for  graduate  study. 

Faculty 

With  special  grants  from  the  Duke 
Endowment  and  the  National  Science 
Foundation,     a     major     effort     was 


launched  in  1963  to  increase  the 
capability  of  the  engineering  faculty. 
Since  then,  ten  new  faculty  members 
— three  full  professors,  three  asso- 
ciate professors,  and  four  assistant 
professors,  all  with  exceptional  quali- 
fications— have  been  added  to  the 
permanent  staff.  In  addition,  three 
distinguished  visiting  professors  at  the 
senior  level  have  been  supported  for 
one-year  periods.  The  number  of  full- 
time  faculty  members  holding  the  doc- 
torate has  more  than  doubled  since 
1963. 

Physical  Plant 

By  1946  the  pressure  of  increasing 
enrollments  was  such  that  the  break- 
ing of  ground  for  a  new,  larger  phys- 
ical plant  symbolized  the  move  of 
engineering  from  the  "back  corner" 
of  The  Woman's  College  Campus  to 
the  West  Campus,  where  the  Engi- 
neering Building  became  the  first  of 
the  red-brick  outer-periphery  build- 
ings. 

The  present  building  was  designed 
for  an  engineering  curriculum  heav- 
ily oriented  to  undergraduate  work 
and  a  minimum  of  research  activity. 
Consequently,  most  of  the  graduate 
work  and  research  projects  are  now 
being  conducted  in  areas  originally 
designed  for,  and  still  needed  for, 
undergraduate  activity.  With  the  re- 
orientation of  Duke's  entire  engineer- 
ing program,  and  its  growing  rate  of 
gratuate  study  and  research,  the  old 
building  has  become  inadequate  and 
unsuitable.  The  need  for  new  and 
larger  quarters  therefore  has  become 
a  matter  of  first  priority  in  the  Engi- 
neering Development  Program. 

A   Plan  for  Progress 

The  future  looks  bright  for  engi- 
neering, both  in  its  educational  pro- 
grams and  in  its  professional  practice. 
This  future  demands  an  ever  increas- 
ing interdependence  and  interaction 
among  engineering  and  other  fields. 
Whereas  engineering  has  been  for 
many  years  largely  dependent  on 
science,  now  scientific  discovery  is 
often  highly  dependent  on  engineer- 
ing— as  in  the  design  of  rockets  and 
other  craft  for  scientific  exploration 
of   space.    Dean   Meriam  points   out 
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that  in  education  "engineering  stands 
as  a  constructive  force  in  human  de- 
velopment which  draws  heavily  from 
many  disciplines  and  also  makes  sub- 
stantial contributions  to  them.  In  this 
sense  it  is  truly  a  strong  focal  point 
for  university  endeavors." 

The  significant  developments  which 
have  occurred  in  the  engineering  pro- 
gram at  Duke  within  the  past  few 
years  have  greatly  enhanced  the 
school's  regional  and  national  stature. 
Further,  the  new  academic  develop- 
ments and  professional  purpose  of  the 
School  help  to  set  a  national  example 
of  leadership.  Appropriately,  such 
promotion  in  turn  enhances  the  pro- 
fessional status  of  the  School's  alumni. 

Duke's  School  of  Engineering  is 
now  one  of  very  few  such  schools  in 
the  nation  which  offer  the  advantage 
of  a  strong  professional  program  with- 
in a  strong  liberal  arts  setting.  Other 
innovations  and  proposals  are  being 
advanced  regularly — both  indepen- 
dently and  interdependently.  Duke's 
engineering  and  medical  schools  joint- 
ly sponsor  a  new  biomedical  engi- 
neering program  which  has  every 
promise  of  becoming  shortly  one  of 
the  finest  in  the  country.  The  School 
of  Engineering  is  also  a  partner  in 
certain    marine    studies    being    con- 


ducted at  Beaufort,  North  Carolina, 
with  Duke's  new  research  vessel  "East- 
ward." 

Engineering  Projects  Laboratories 

To  meet  its  needs  and  objectives 
the  School  plans  to  expand  its  lab- 
oratories so  that  scientific  and  engi- 
neering theory  can  be  put  into  prac- 
tice within  a  strong  supporting  en- 
vironment of  engineering  research. 
The  new  laboratories  would  be  lo- 
cated immediately  adjacent  to  class- 
rooms to  provide  an  immediate  en- 
vironment in  which  both  students  and 
staff  could  engage  in  the  practice  of 
engineering  in  the  newer  areas  of 
analysis  and  design  innovation. 

There  is  much  to  support  the  view 
that  the  theory  and  practice  of  engi- 
neering should  be  joined  in  an  educa- 
tional institution  in  much  the  same 
way  as  are  the  theory  and  practice 
of  medicine  in  medical  schools,  where 
coexistence  with  a  hospital  offering 
practice  through  clinical  internships 
and  residences  is  a  long-established 
pattern.  Examples  of  such  parallel 
developments  in  engineering  educa- 
tion can  be  found  in  the  form  of  the 
engineering  design  centers  at  Stan- 
ford University  and  Case  Institute  of 
Technology  and  the  mechanical  design 


Above  left:  Theo  C.  Pilkington,  assistant  professor  of  electrical  engineering, 
and  Dr.  Madison  S.  Spach,  associate  professor  of  pediatrics,  are  engaged  in 
cardiovascular  biomedical  research,  one  of  an  expanding  number  of  inter- 
disciplinary projects  being  undertaken  by  engineering.  Above  right:  The  three 
men  who  have  occupied  the  position  of  dean  during  the  School's  existence: 
William  H.  Hall  '09,  Walter  J.  Seeley,  and  James  L.  Meriam.  Bottom  right: 
Small  classes  permit  faculty  members  to  give  individual  attention  to  students. 
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division  of  the  University  of  California 
at  Berkeley.  These  examples  are  near- 
ly unique,  for  the  engineering  research 
institutes  and  experiment  stations 
maintained  by  some  engineering  col- 
leges are,  for  the  most  part,  quite  di- 
vorced from  the  educational  programs 
as  such. 

The  new  engineering  laboratories 
would  provide  project-type  experiences 
as  a  regular  part  of  the  undergraduate, 
as  well  as  the  graduate,  programs  of 
engineering  students.  As  a  major  fa- 
cility of  the  School,  they  would  paral- 
lel the  distinctively  teaching  labora- 
tories and  classrooms.  The  project 
laboratories  would  seek  to  attract  ad- 
ditional selected  problems  from  in- 
dustry and  government  on  a  contract 
basis  and  would  manage  such  sup- 
port from  outside  sources.  Specifi- 
cally, under  this  arrangement,  the  re- 
search, development,  and  creative  de- 
sign activities  of  the  School  would  be 
co-ordinated  within  a  projects  labora- 
tory organization,  as  would  the  ad- 
ministrative services  associated  with 
all  phases  of  the  work  under  con- 
tracts  and  grants. 

The  School  has  already  identified 
a  number  of  areas  in  which  there 
exist  special  interest  and  proficiency 
on  the  part  of  the  staff  which  would 
fit  well  into  the  projects  program  of 
the  School.  Among  them  are  the  fol- 
lowing: the  influence  on  mechanical 
structure  and  design  of  new  knowl- 
edge concerning  the  structure  and 
properties  of  materials;  the  study  of 
cratering  and  other  problems  in  the 
dynamics  of  soils;  the  design  of  light- 
weight shell  structures;  high-speed 
tube  transportation  systems;  the  dy- 
namic and  kinematic  synthesis  of 
mechanisms;  the  thermal  and  elec- 
trical characteristics  of  direct  energy 
conversion  processes;  space  vehicle 
power-supply  and  telemetering  sys- 
tems; and  cryo-electronic  devices  and 
systems.  In  consideration  of  the 
strong  interest  at  Duke  in  the  bio- 
logical sciences,  the  School  will  in- 
crease its  interdisciplinary  role  of 
partner  in  biomedical  research,  and  in 
research  in  the  areas  of  marine  bi- 
ology and  oceanography.  Figure  11 
describes  the  rapid  growth  in  research 
as  supported  by  non-University  funds. 


Again,  however,  Dean  Meriam 
points  out  that  the  Engineering 
School's  impressive  rate  of  progress 
and  growth  cannot  continue  much 
longer  within  the  confines  of  its  pres- 
ent physical  facilities. 

The  Physical  Requisite 

Preliminary  plans  have  been  drawn 
for  a  new  three-story  building  for  the 
School  of  Engineering  which  will  have 
a  gross  floor  area  of  195,000  feet. 
The  new  structure  will  provide  space 
for  500  undergraduate  students  and 
170  graduate  students,  along  with 
modern  facilities  for  expanded  pro- 
grams in  research  and  instruction. 

The  design  of  the  new  building  pro- 
vides for  exterior  panels  of  Hills- 
borough stone  imbedded  in  concrete, 
blending  the  material  style  of  the 
West  Campus  Gothic  buildings  with 
modern,  functional  architecture.  A 
generous  use  of  exterior  and  interior 
glass  (even  around  laboratories), 
combined  with  multi-story  interior 
spaces,  will  afford  an  open  atmo- 
sphere, designed  to  give  students,  fac- 
ulty, and  visitors  the  feeling  that  they 
are  a  part  of  the  engineering  activi- 
ties in  the  building. 

To  assure  convenient  access  to  vir- 
tually every  space  in  the  building  for 
air,  gas,  electricity,  vents,  and  any 
future  services,  vertical  chaseways 
will  be  built  into  all  main  double 
columns.  Another  feature  will  be  the 
functional  placement  of  related  lab- 
oratories. For  example,  the  structural 
dynamics  laboratory  will  be  adjacent 
to  the  vibrations  laboratory,  although 
the  two  will  be  administered  through 
different   departments   of  the   School. 

The  new  Engineering  Building  will 
be  the  first  major  structure  to  be  built 
in  the  Central  Campus  area,  between 
East  and  West  ends  of  the  campus. 
It  will  be  located  on  the  northeast 
corner  of  Anderson  Street  and  Cam- 
pus Drive,  just  east  of  the  Sarah  P. 
Duke  Gardens.  This  location  is  as 
close  to  the  new  men's  dormitory 
complex  as  is  the  existing  Engineer- 
ing Building,  and  is  near  the  site  of 
proposed    new    graduate    dormitories. 

Current  estimates  place  the  cost  of 
the  new  building  at  slightly  above  six 
million  dollars. 
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Providing  a  new  home  and  other 
improvements  for  the  School  of  Engi- 
neering is  a  part  of  the  University's 
Fifth  Decade  Program,  a  capital  cam- 
paign launched  in  September,  1965. 
As  the  first  part  of  the  program,  a 
three-year  campaign  must  raise  $102,- 
876,000  to  meet  the  most  pressing 
needs  of  the  University  with  respect 
to  physical  facilities,  current  opera- 
tions, and  endowment  for  faculty. 
This  campaign,  as  its  name  implies, 
is  part  of  a  larger,  ten-year  program 
of  capital  expansion  and  development 
which  will  cost  an  estimated  total  of 
$187  million. 

The  School  of  Engineering  will 
benefit  from  other  aspects  of  the  Fifth 
Decade  Program,  but  its  primary  bene- 
fit, and  its  primary  concern,  must  be 
the  new  building.  Whereas  some 
matching  funds  are  anticipated,  a  sig- 
nificant share  of  the  money  for  the 


new  building  must  come  from  alumni, 
friends,  foundations,  and  corporations 
who  recognize  both  the  need  for  it 
and  the  benefits  it  will  provide.  "We 
shall  lean  heavily  on  the  alumni  to 
help  identify  sources  of  financial  sup- 
port for  the  project,"  Dean  Meriam 
says. 

"Our  goal  at  Duke  is  an  engineer- 
ing program  which  excites  the  inter- 
est and  awakens  the  concern  of  our 
students  to  prepare  themselves  for 
creative  and  wise  contributions  to  the 
technological  development  of  this  na- 
tion. The  Engineering  Development 
Program  is  pushing  hard  toward  this 
goal,  but  is  confronted  with  the  seri- 
ous limitations  of  inadequate  space 
for  its  present — let  alone  future — 
activities.  New  and  enlarged  quar- 
ters to  accommodate  the  requirements 
of  modern  engineering  education  are 
now  a  critical  need  at  Duke." 
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Some  alumni  administrators  in  this 
country  have  stated  that  the  re- 
lationship between  alumni  and  insti- 
tutions of  higher  education  has 
changed  dramatically  during  the  past 
two  decades.  Such  a  claim  seems 
self-inflated  and  not  entirely  accu- 
rate. If  any  change  has  occurred. 
the  change  has  been  a  matter  of  de- 
gree rather  than  essence  and  has  re- 
sulted from  the  fact  that  the  tech- 
niques institutions  employ  to  enhance 
the    relationship    between    themselves 


and  their  alumni  have  changed.  These 
changes  in  technique — which  have 
been  evolutionary  rather  than  revo- 
lutionary— have  perhaps  strengthened 
or  broadened  the  relationship  between 
alumni  and  educational  institutions, 
but  the  relationship  is  and  always  has 
been  based  upon  loyalty,  interest,  and 
reciprocal  benefits. 

When  Normal  College,  a  forerun- 
ner of  Duke  University,  organized  an 
alumni  association  during  Commence- 
ment in   1858,  the  stated  purpose  of 


the  association  was  "to  keep  green  in 
our  memories  the  pleasures  of  college 
life;  to  promote  and  sustain  refined 
and  extended  scholarship;  to  encour- 
age a  higher  degree  of  morals  among 
literary  men;  to  elevate  social  life  to 
a  higher  grade;  and  to  bring  the  whole 
power  of  mental  culture  to  bear  upon 
our  countrymen."  Although  this  or- 
ganization was  new  to  the  College, 
the  creation  of  it  was  actually  no 
more  than  an  institutionalizing  of  a 
pattern  which  already  existed.  Alumni 
had  been  returning  to  the  campus 
for  years  to  participate  in  the  social 
and  academic  activities  of  Commence- 
ment. The  importance  they  attributed 
to  this  participation  is  obviously  con- 
tained in  the  statement  defining  the 
purpose  of  the  new  association — even 
when  one  makes  allowance  for  the 
over-statement  usually  found  in  such 
documents.  And  the  benefit  expected 
by  the  College  is  implied  in  the  as- 
sociation's intention  "to  promote  and 
sustain  refined  and  extended  scholar- 
ship." The  expectations  allowed  by 
this  intention  were  the  principal  rea- 
sons why  Normal  College  President 
Braxton  Craven  suggested  that  a  for- 
mal association  be  created  from  what 
already  existed  on  an  informal  basis. 
Many  of  the  twenty-four  members 
of  this  first  alumni  association  resided 
in  North  Carolina.  Their  proximity 
to  the  College  and  to  each  other — 
and  the  fact  that  they  numbered  so 
few — made  the  establishment  of  an 
intricate  alumni  program  unnecessary. 
However,  these  twenty-four  alumni 
served  in  an  unorganized  fashion  out- 
side their  alumni  association  in  many 
capacities  similar  to  those  in  which 
alumni  serve  today  on  a  highly  orga- 
nized basis.  Within  their  communities 
they  searched  for  prospective  students 
whom  they  could  recommend  to  the 
College — a  task  which  is  now  con- 
ducted throughout  the  nation  by  a 
network  of  Alumni  Admissions  Ad- 
visory Committees.  If  more  than  one 
alumnus  resided  within  the  same  com- 
munity, then  the  College  served  as  a 
common  interest  which  brought  them 
together  on  occasion — a  situation 
through  which  evolved  today's  or- 
ganization of  fifty-five  active  local 
alumni  associations  in  nineteen  states 
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and  the  District  of  Columbia.  In 
addition,  these  earliest  alumni  often 
pledged  their  financial  support  to  the 
College  upon  request  of  a  College 
official  or  another  alumnus — a  pro- 
cedure which  exists  today  on  a  con- 
tinuing basis  in  the  form  of  the  Uni- 
versity's Annual  Loyalty  Fund  Cam- 
paign. Such  programs  as  the  above, 
then,  are  representative  of  the  areas 
in  which  alumni  have  served  the  in- 
stitution in  the  past  and  continue  to 
serve  in  the  present. 

The  reasons  for  transforming  activi- 
ties in  these  areas  from  unorganized 
to  highly  organized  efforts  are  numer- 
ous. Increased  size — of  both  the  alum- 
ni body  and  the  University — is  one 
reason.  The  alumni  body  of  twenty- 
four  now  numbers  approximately  40,- 
000  active  alumni  located  throughout 
this  nation  and  abroad.  The  physical 
plant  of  the  University,  as  well  as  the 
number  of  students  attending  classes, 
has  increased  as  the  University  has 
widened  its  own  spheres  of  influence 
and  interest  to  the  point  where  they 
now  encompass  the  world.  Both  alum- 
ni and  University  officials  realized 
long  ago  that  the  most  effective  meth- 
od of  strengthening  and  utilizing  the 
relationship  between  the  institution 
and  its  former  students  was  to  estab- 


lish formal  programs  which  allowed 
individual  acts  to  have  a  collective 
impact.  To  this  end  program  organi- 
zation and  techniques  have  been  re- 
fined. 

Of  course,  alumni  are  important  to 
the  University  in  capacities  outside 
these  formal  programs.  They  have 
always  represented  the  University  in- 
formally through  their  own  lives  in 
their  own  communities.  As  early  as 
1881  President  Craven  spoke  of  "the 
immense  influence  now  exerted  by  the 
alumni  upon  the  reputation  of  the 
College." 

Conversely,  the  institution  affects 
the  professional  and  social  reputa- 
tions of  its  alumni  by  its  own  stand- 
ing within  the  academic  world.  In 
order  to  maintain  or  improve  this 
standing,  the  University  must  neces- 
sarily fulfill  its  duties  of  interpreting 
the  past  and  discovering  new  knowl- 
edge which  will  help  shape  the  fu- 
ture— a  task  which  may  often  pro- 
duce results  which  conflict  with  pub- 
lic sentiment. 

Such  conflicts  have  occurred  in  the 
past  and  will  probably  occur  more 
often  in  the  future  as  universities  be- 
come more  involved  in  public  service 
and  as  professors  appear  to  become 
more  involved  in  public  life.  It  is  in 
conflicts  such  as  these  that  the  rela- 
tionship between  the  alumnus  and  the 
institution  is  put  to  its  severest  test. 

If  the  relationship  is  healthy,  then 
an  alumnus  who  may  disagree  with  a 
specific  University  policy,  or  even 
with  a  professor's  interpretation  of 
fact  or  theory,  will  be  able  to  express 
and  isolate  the  point  of  disagreement 
without  condemning  the  entire  insti- 
tution. To  help  insure  that  the  ex- 
pression of  such  disagreement  is 
reasonable  and  constructive  rather 
than  unreasonable  and  destructive,  the 
University  must  maintain  a  continu- 
ing communications  program  with  its 
alumni  to  inform  them  of  the  Uni- 
versity's objectives  and  of  the  progress 
being  made  toward  attaining  these 
objectives. 

The  idea  of  communications  was 
certainly  a  concern  of  President  Wil- 
liam P.  Few  when  he  said,  in  1924, 
that  "A  college  with  a  body  of  alum- 
ni   ignorant    about    it    and    out    of 


touch  with  it  has  in  its  alumni  not  an 
asset  but  a  liability,  yea  even  more 
than  a  liability, — a  positive  peril.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  college  with  a 
considerable  number  of  informed, 
loyal  and  active  alumni  will  ever  go 
forward  in  usefulness  and  influence. 
We  are  all  here  much  concerned 
about  this  great  matter  and  we  have 
.  .  .  given  much  thought  and  effort 
to  it.  .  .  ."  The  effort  is  still  being 
made.  The  following  candid  remarks 
about  the  University  by  nine  alumni 
are  perhaps  in  part  representative  of 
the  results  of  that  effort. 


ROBEY 

Margaret  Durham  Robey  (Mrs.  H, 
Russell)  '17  is  president  of  Southern 
Seminary  Junior  College  in  Buena 
Vista,  Virginia.  Her  numerous  ac- 
tivities in  professional  organizations 
include  current  service  as  a  member 
of  the  executive  board  of  the  South- 
ern Association  of  Junior  Colleges 
and  chairman  of  the  Association's 
Committee  on  Student  Personnel. 
She  has  served  in  the  past  on  the 
Commission  on  Curriculum  and  the 
Commission  on  Administration  of  the 
American  Association  of  Junior  Col- 
leges. A  former  vice  president  of  the 
Association  of  Virginia  Colleges,  Mrs. 
Robey  succeeded  her  father,  R.  L. 
Durham  '91,  as  president  of  Southern 
Seminary,  a  school  for  young  women. 
Her  father  was  a  University  trustee, 
and  she  herself  has  been  president  of 
the  Alumnae  Association.  In  addition 
to  her  father,  four  of  Mrs.  Robey's 
uncles  attended  Trinity  College. 

Your  family  was  quite  familiar 
with  Trinity  College  when  that  in- 
stitution was  establishing  itself  as 
one  of  the  South's  most  progressive 
— but  small — educational  institu- 
tions. Do  you  feel  that  Duke  is 
for  the  most  part  following  in  the 
traditions   of   its   predecessor? 

As  far  as  it  is  possible  for  a  great 
University  to  maintain  the  traditions 
of  a  small  college,  yes.  Trinity  had 
the  highest  traditions  of  scholarship, 
the  greatest  respect  for  academic  free- 
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dom,  and  a  dedication  to  service. 
These  ideals  are  cherished  at  Duke 
today.  Duke,  as  an  affiliate  of  the 
Methodist  Church,  has  remained 
closer  to  the  church  than  any  other 
large  institution  that  I  know  about, 
an  exceedingly  difficult  thing  for  such 
an  institution  to  do.  It  has  developed 
an  outstanding  Divinity  School  and 
has  trained  many  able  preachers. 
Through  the  Duke  Endowment  it  has 
contributed  guidance  and  financial  as- 
sistance to  the  rural  churches.  Through 
the  Duke  Chapel  and  its  able  preach- 
ers it  has  been  a  spiritual  inspiration 
to  thousands  of  persons. 

Do  you  think  that  Duke  should 
place  greater  emphasis  on  graduate 
studies? 

For  one  unfamiliar  with  the  de- 
tails of  graduate  instruction  at  Duke 
this  is  a  difficult  question.  Since  grad- 
uate instruction  has  become  increas- 
ingly important,  I  think  that  any  great 
university  should  put  as  much  empha- 
sis on  its  graduate  schools  as  the 
budget  will  allow.  With  the  proviso, 
of  course,  that  the  undergraduate 
program  does  not  suffer  attrition. 
There  is  great  danger  today  of  rob- 
bing the  four-year  college  of  great 
teachers  to  fill  the  demands  for 
"names"  in  the  graduate  divisions.  I 
believe  strongly  that  undergraduates 
need  the  inspiration  of  the  best  teach- 
ers so  that  the  desire  for  knowledge 
may  be  inculcated  in  the  student  as 
early   as  possible  in  his  college  life. 

Do  you  feel  that  the  University 
and  an  alumnus  should  have  any 
sort  of  continuing  relationship? 

It  goes  without  saying  that  an  alum- 
nus should  support  his  institution  fi- 
nancially. It  is  the  least  he  can  do 
to  express  his  appreciation  as  sub- 
stantially as  he  can  for  the  gifts  he 
has  received.  But  there  are  more 
subtle  ways  that  he  can  and  should 
be  of  service.  He  can  know  as  much 
as  possible  about  his  institution  and 
seek  to  interpret  it  to  the  public.  He 
can  raise  his  voice  in  praise — and  in 
protest  if  necessary.  He  can  repre- 
sent his  University  in  his  community 
and  see  that  the  best  qualified  high 
school  gradutes  know  about  it.  Most 
important    he    should    strive    in    his 
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own  life  to  be  the  best  person  he 
can  be  in  gratitude  for  the  oppor- 
tunities his  alma  mater  gave  him. 

How  would  you  evaluate  your 
education  at  Duke? 

In  superlative  terms!  I  had  seven 
courses  in  my  senior  year.  Bible  with 
Dr.  Few:  This  turned  out  to  be  a 
course  in  campus  problems  in  which 
we  seniors  were  his  sounding  board. 
Somehow  he  managed  to  teach  us 
some  Bible  too.  English  Literature 
with  Dr.  Brown:  He  was  to  us  the 
most  sophisticated  of  the  faculty.  He 
loved  to  "shock"  us  into  attention. 
Psychology  with  Dr.  Cranford,  the 
Dean:  He  had  the  greatest  heart  and 
was  the  finest  gentleman.  German 
with  Dr.  Wannamaker,  later  Dean:  He 
was  a  learned  and  precise  scholar  who 
accepted  no  second  bests.  Physics 
with  Dr.  Edwards:  He  took  great 
pride  in  me,  the  only  woman  in  the 
class,  for  managing  to  hold  my  own 
with  the  boys,  who  in  turn  were  not 
too  happy  to  have  me  since  I  spoiled 
the  "man  talk"  of  the  lab  sessions! 
American  Constitutional  History  with 
Dr.  "Tubby"  Boyd:  He  was  an  amaz- 
ing fount-of-knowledge  who  pulled 
the  few  notes  he  needed  from  his 
various  pockets.  They  were  invariably 
jotted  down  on  crumpled  brown  pa- 
per bags.  The  seventh  course — Amer- 
ican Literature — was  with  a  young 
professor,  C.  A.  Moore,  who  was 
good. 

Fifty  years  later  I  can  remember 
the  personalities  of  these  men  as  well 
as  if  it  were  yesterday  that  I  attended 
Duke.  In  each  I  felt  a  warmth,  a 
personal  interest,  and  a  zeal  to  inspire 
in  me  a  love  of  learning.  Each  was 
a  master  of  his  discipline  and  never 
bored  me.  As  an  educator  my  de- 
gree has  meant  much  to  me.  I  have 
always  been  proud  to  say  I  am  a  Duke 
graduate.  The  lessons  I  learned  in 
and  out  of  the  classrooms  have  been 
invaluable  to  me  in  my  life's  work. 


CARNAHAN 


John  A.  Carnahan  '53,  LLB  '55,  is 
an  attorney  in  Columbus,  Ohio.  Since 
his   graduation    he    has  served  Duke 


as  a  president  of  the  Duke  Alumni 
Association  in  Columbus  and  as  a 
member  of  the  Duke  Law  Council. 
Mr.  Carnahan  is  married  to  the  former 
Kathrine  A.  Halter. 

Do  you  feel  that  your  profession- 
al education  at  Duke  was  better 
than  your  undergraduate  education? 

Yes.  My  Law  School  classes  were 
considerably  smaller  than  my  under- 
graduate classes,  as  a  result  of  which 
every  law  student  was  able  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  very  active  way  in  his 
own  education.  I  never  felt  that  I 
was  being  "talked  to"  or  that  I  was 
merely  a  nameless  face  in  a  large 
classroom.  On  the  contrary,  I  was, 
as  most  law  students  were,  almost 
daily  called  upon  to  prove,  by  answer- 
ing specific  questions  or  expressing 
opinions,  that  I  had  studied  and 
grasped  the  particular  principle  under 
discussion.  Furthermore,  I  almost  al- 
ways felt  that  my  professors  were 
men  who  were  recognized  experts  in 
their  fields  and  who  thoroughly  en- 
joyed the  job  of  teaching.  In  fact,  in 
my  opinion,  some  of  my  Law  School 
professors  were  great  teachers.  Above 
all,  there  was  a  very  definite  esprit  de 
corps  among  the  law  students  and, 
although  we  had  our  very  definite 
differences  of  opinion,  most  of  us 
felt  very  close  to  the  Law  School; 
and  I  think  that  it  is  fair  to  say  that 
this  feeling  prevails  among  law  alumni 
even  long  past  their  graduation. 

In  your  opinion,  should  Duke 
place  more  emphasis  on  graduate  or 
undergraduate  education? 

I  hardly  feel  qualified  to  give  an 
intelligent  answer  to  this  question 
since  I  am  not  an  educator.  I  suppose 
that  the  average  academician  would 
be  inclined  to  place  more  emphasis 
on  graduate  education,  particularly 
in  view  of  Duke's  relatively  small 
size  and  its  recognized  excellence  in 
the  world  of  higher  education.  In 
short,  perhaps  Duke  should  look  upon 
itself  as  an  educator  of  educators. 
But  I  am  inclined  to  feel  that  Duke 
should  be  striving  to  achieve  excel- 
lence all  across  the  board.  As  soon  as 
it  reaches  a  decision  that  it  is  going 
to    place    "more    emphasis"    on    one 
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school  than  on  another,  it  is  im- 
mediately relegating  the  latter  to  a 
secondary  position,  and,  at  least  the- 
oretically, this  should  not  be.  As  a 
practical  matter,  of  course,  it  may  be 
impossible  to  avoid  this  result. 

What  is  your  evaluation  of  the  at- 
mosphere at  Duke  when  you  were 
a  student? 

I  would  like  to  write  a  book  about 
this  someday.  A  student's  "evalua- 
tion" of  his  university  depends  so 
much  upon  his  own  personal  back- 
ground, his  private  experiences,  and 
other  entirely  individual  factors  that 
such  an  evaluation  might  be  meaning- 
less standing  alone,  at  least  in  con- 
nection with  any  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  university  to  "improve"  itself. 
Some  of  my  happiest  days  were  spent 
at  Duke,  and  this  certainly  is  attribut- 
able in  part  to  the  "atmosphere" 
there.  There  were  only  a  few  times 
during  my  undergraduate  days,  how- 
ever, that  I  felt  that  my  professors 
were  genuinely  interested  in  me  or 
any  of  my  classmates — either  as  stu- 
dents or  as  persons.  There  were 
notable  exceptions,  of  course,  and  I 
wish  that  some  of  the  more  exciting 
moments  in  the  classroom  could  have 
been  prolonged.  I  am  convinced  that 
the  University  in  some  respects  treated 
undergraduate  men  as  if  they  were 
still  in  knee  pants,  and  I  am  certain 
that    the    administration — with    some 


justification — felt  that  this  was  ex- 
actly the  way  they  should  have  been 
treated.  I  gather  that  this  attitude 
has  changed  considerably  in  recent 
years,  and  this  is  as  it  should  be. 

Do  you  think  this  atmosphere 
could  have  been  improved? 

Yes.  I  am  sure  that  there  are  a 
number  of  areas  in  which  the  Univer- 
sity can  stand  improvement.  I  want 
to  mention  just  one  that  occurs  to  me 
because  it  has  always  caused  me  con- 
siderable irritation.  It  appears  to  me 
that  Duke  seems  to  insist  upon  de- 
fining itself  in  terms  of  its  standing 
in  "the  South"  or  "the  Southeast." 
Of  course,  Duke  is  probably  the  out- 
standing university  in  the  South.  But 
does  this  mean  that  when  it  is  stacked 
up  against  colleges  and  universities  in 
other  areas  it  may  not  do  so  well? 
Obviously  not.  My  impression  is  that 
Duke  has  a  prestigious  standing  na- 
tionally. Why  does  it  seem  so  re- 
luctant to  say  so?  After  all,  Duke 
is  constantly  competing  for  students 
with  schools  such  as  Harvard,  Yale, 
Princeton,  Brown,  etc.  If  it  feels 
that  it  is  worthy  to  compete  with  these 
schools,  then  it  should  make  this 
point  clear.  It  cannot  do  this  if  it 
insists  on  publicly  measuring  its  quali- 
ties in  limited  geographical  terms. 


^T  PREJEAN 

Elizabeth  Purcell  Prejean  (Mrs. 
James  S.)  '50,  of  Easton,  Pennsyl- 
vania, has  "the  dubious  distinction  of 
having  the  same  address  for  two  con- 
secutive years  only  once  since  my 
graduation."  She  has  spent  much  of 
her  time  "getting  resettled,  acquainted 
with  new  friends,  and  reorienting  the 
children."  Her  husband  works  in  the 
industrial  relations  field  with  the  Dixie 
Cup  Division  of  American  Can  Cor- 
poration. Although  four  children  are 
at  home,  Mrs.  Prejean  reports  that 
she  did  have  time  this  past  summer 
for  swimming  and  water  skiing. 

How  has  your  education  at  Duke 
been  of  value  to  you? 

My  education  at  Duke  has  been  of 


Elizabeth  Purcell  Prejean 
(Mrs.  James  S.)  '50 


value  to  me  from  every  respect.  Few 
of  the  facts  I  learned  have  been  put 
to  practical  application  in  a  remun- 
erative job,  but  my  liberal  arts  degree 
itself  opened  the  doors  to  several 
kinds  of  employment.  The  discipline 
of  practice  in  solving  academic  prob- 
lems and  the  educational  require- 
ments for  a  degree  gave  me  the 
background  and  self-assurance  which 
enabled  me  to  meet  and  solve  the 
difficulties  that  I  encountered  in  the 
business  world. 

I  do  not  share  the  current  popular 
opinion  that  an  educated  homemaker 
wastes  her  talents  by  not  seeking  a 
career  outside  the  home,  or  by  some- 
way expressing  herself  in  the  so- 
called  fourth  dimension.  I  believe 
that  my  college  training  benefits  me 
most  in  my  role  as  a  wife  and  mother. 
My  education  enables  me  to  under- 
stand and  to  help  with  the  problems 
that  arise  in  my  husband's  work  and 
that  face  my  children  as  they  grow 
up  and  search  for  knowledge  and  un- 
derstanding. 

Duke  provided  the  background  of 
knowledge  that  prepared  me  for  life 
in  many  types  of  society  in  the  world. 
My  education  helps  me  understand 
and  maintain  the  law  and  order  gov- 
erning all  societies.  It  gives  me  the 
insight  that  acknowledges  acceptance 
of  my  position  in  life  while  not  be- 
coming totally  satisfied  with  myself, 
and    the    understanding    that    allows 
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James  M.   Kelley   MD    '54 


discontent  with  certain  conditions  in 
life,  and  in  the  world,  for  which 
changes  or  improvements  can  be 
made. 

Is  a  woman  as  likely  to  support 
her  alma  mater  financially  as  her 
husband  his — assuming  that  he  grad- 
uated from   a   different   institution? 

A  woman  who  is  a  graduate  of  a 
different  institution  than  her  husband 
is  not  as  likely  to  support  her  alma 
mater  financially  as  one  who  shares 
the  same  school  associations.  Any 
contributions  she  would  make  would 
be  influenced  by  her  husband's  feel- 
ing of  financial  obligation  to  his  own 
alma  mater  and  to  schools  in  general. 
The  woman  who  has  income  from 
other  sources  than  her  husband  may 
be  the  exception  to  this  rule.  That 
woman  has  the  tendency  to  manage 
her  own  obligations  separately  from 
other  household  expenditures  and  will 
make  regular  contributions  according 
to  her  means. 

Do  you  feel  that  an  alumnus 
should  have  a  sense  of  obligation 
toward    Duke? 

An  alumnus  of  Duke  has  the  obli- 
gation to  assist  in  any  way  possible 
in  preserving  and  improving  the  qual- 
ity of  his  alma  mater.  This  responsi- 
bility, particularly  when  relating  to 
a   private  institution,   most  often  be- 


comes a  financial  one,  either  through 
direct  contributions  or  help  in  the 
solicitation  of  funds  from  others. 
Generally  most  of  us  never  consider 
that  there  are  numerous  other  means 
of  repaying  the  University  for  the 
benefits  that  we  received. 

We  alumni  are  always  in  the  posi- 
tion to  be  good  public  relations  rep- 
resentatives for  our  alma  mater.  Pro- 
spective students  and  teachers  and 
employers  of  alumni  may  be  in- 
fluenced by  our  opinions.  A  recent 
issue  of  the  Duke  Alumni  Register 
emphasizes  the  important  role  that 
alumni  are  playing  in  the  selection  of 
students  for  admission.  It  is  likely 
that  this  type  of  valuable  service  by 
alumni  can  be  expanded  in  the  fu- 
ture. 

Our  private  schools  today  need  sup- 
port to  resist  conformity  and  to  main- 
tain independence,  especially  from 
government  and  politics.  Few  of  us 
will  be  in  a  position  to  directly  affect 
Duke  in  preserving  its  individuality, 
but  we  can  withstand  the  nationwide 
trend  that  sets  too  high  a  value  on 
various  types  of  conformity,  and  en- 
courage our  alma  mater  to  keep  this 
rich  heritage.  It  is  gratifying  to  note 
from  the  comments  by  several  mem- 
bers of  the  Alumni  Admissions  Com- 
mittees that  Duke  is  endeavoring  to 
select  not  only  academically  superior 
students,  but  ones  who  may  possess 
other  qualities  that  will  make  for  a 
more  well-rounded  student  body  at 
the  University  and  who  will  achieve 
greater  fulfillment  as  citizens  in  the 
post-graduate  world.  We  can  voice 
our  approval  of  these  aims. 

Is  the  University  obligated  in  any 
way  to  its  alumni? 

The  University  is  obligated  to  its 
alumni  in  two  areas.  It  should  keep 
its  alumni  advised  of  changes,  im- 
provements, and  needs  of  the  school 
through  some  publication  or  news- 
letter. It  is  also  important  that  Duke 
provide  academic  encouragement  to 
its  graduates.  Alumni  who  seek  fel- 
lowships, employment  by  the  Uni- 
versity, or  publication  of  writings,  etc. 
merit  a  more  thorough  evaluation  of 
their  qualifications  than  others  under 
consideration. 


KELLEY 


James  M.  Kelley  MD  '54  is  an  or- 
thopaedic surgeon  at  the  Harbin  Clin- 
ic in  Rome,  Georgia.  He  did  his  un- 
dergraduate work  at  Rice  Institute  in 
Houston.  After  serving  in  the  navy, 
he  enrolled  in  the  Duke  Medical 
School.  He  met  his  wife,  the  former 
Eva  Charlotte  Gottschall,  while  she 
was  working  as  a  technologist  in  the 
Duke  Hospital. 

Has  a  degree  from  Duke  been  of 
any  special  benefit  to  you  in  your 
profession? 

My  degree  from  Duke  University 
School  of  Medicine  has  been  of  great 
benefit  to  me  in  my  profession.  In 
the  first  place,  the  training  which  I 
received  during  my  ten  years  at  Duke 
is  invaluable,  and  I  can  never  repay 
Duke,  regardless  of  how  hard  I  try, 
for  all  of  the  benefits  which  I  re- 
ceived in  the  form  of  education.  Sec- 
ondly, in  professional  associations  the 
Duke  degree  itself  carries  with  it  cer- 
tain privileges  which  degrees  from 
lesser  known  institutions  might  not 
carry.  Through  this  degree,  and 
through  professional  contacts,  I  have 
met  people  and  made  friendships 
which  might  have  been  otherwise  im- 
possible and  which  have  been  most 
pleasing  and  beneficial  to  me. 

Are  you  interested  today  in  what 
is  happening  at  Duke? 

I  am  vitally  interested  in  what  is 
happening  at  Duke  today  because  I 
feel  that  I  am  still  a  part  of  Duke. 
I  have  maintained  an  interest  in  alum- 
ni affairs  and  have  kept  in  contact 
with  members  of  my  class  since  leav- 
ing Duke,  for  my  years  at  Duke 
were  certainly  some  of  the  happiest  in 
my  life.  In  addition,  I  feel  that  an 
institution  such  as  Duke  must  be 
carefully  nurtured  and  guarded  by  its 
alumni  in  order  to  prevent  unhealthy 
changes  in  the  attitude  and  customs 
of  the  University.  It  has  become 
somewhat  disturbing,  not  only  to  me 
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but  to  other  alumni  in  my  class,  to 
see  the  emergence  at  Duke  and  other 
universities  of  what  we  feel  is  a  class 
of  liberal-socialist  thinkers  who  would 
tear  down  the  framework  of  free 
enterprise  despite  the  fact  that  they 
have  not  contributed  anything  to  this 
system  of  government  and  have  ac- 
tually been  supported  by  the  system 
of  free  enterprise  throughout  their 
entire  lives.  These  liberal-socialist 
thinkers,  I  fear,  would  be  unable  to 
compete  in  a  free  society  situation 
and  for  that  reason  seem  to  take 
great  delight  in  ridiculing  such  a  form 
of  government.  It  seems  to  me  to 
be  necessary  for  those  of  us  who  are 
in  a  competitive  situation  to  main- 
tain our  academic  contacts  in  order 
to  do  what  little  we  can  to  preserve 
the  concepts  which  made  this  country 
great. 

Have  you  been  able  to  return  to 
campus? 

I  return  to  campus  for  alumni  meet- 
ings, medical  meetings,  social  visits, 
and  football  games  on  fairly  frequent 
occasions.  I  must  say  that  I  have 
been  greatly  impressed  by  the  growth 
of  Duke  University  and  also  by  the 
preservation  of  many  of  its  best  quali- 
ties. I  feel  that  I  shall  always  be 
welcome  to  return  and  I  think  that 
the  University  has  always  bent  over 
backward  to  make  me  feel  welcome. 

How  do  you  think  Duke  could 
improve  its  relationship  with  alum- 
ni? 

To  begin  with  I  think  that  Duke 
already  does  a  great  deal  to  main- 
tain good  relationships  with  alumni. 
Certainly  many  of  the  present  pro- 
grams which  Duke  University  and 
its  alumni  association  are  adopting 
are  improving  alumni  relations,  and 
I  am  impressed  by  the  loyalty  which 
other  Duke  alumni  and  myself  still 
feel  toward  the  University. 


PARDUE 

Esther  Booe  Pardue  (Mrs.  Leonard 
G.)  '62,  an  Angier  B.  Duke  Scholar, 
followed   two   sisters  to  Duke.    Now 


Esther  Booe   Pardue 
(Mrs.   Leonard  G.)   '62 


a  resident  of  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
she  is  serving  as  a  volunteer  clinic 
aide  in  the  special  heart  clinic  of 
General  Hospital.  She  and  her  hus- 
band, who  also  is  a  Duke  alumnus, 
had  a  second  son,  Samuel  Leonard, 
this  past  April  21.  He  joins  Davidson 
Sullivan.  "Mainly  I  keep  busy  keep- 
ing up  with  them,"  she  said. 

Are  you  interested  enough  in 
Duke  to  return  to  the  campus  if  the 
opportunity   presented  itself? 

Perhaps  I  was  luckier  than  many 
alumni,  for  after  graduation  I  worked 
one  year  at  Duke  in  the  development 
office.  This  not  only  gave  me  addi- 
tional insight  into  the  workings  of 
our  University,  but  also  made  it 
easier  to  leave  behind  my  college 
years.  Otherwise  I  would  have  been 
very  unhappy  to  leave  Duke  after 
four  years  of  growth  and  happiness 
there.  Now,  whenever  we  receive 
news  about  the  Fifth  Decade  program, 
I  am  especially  interested  because  I 
have  worked  with  those  who  con- 
ceived and  are  now  carrying  out  the 
campaign.  Since  coming  to  Louis- 
ville, my  husband  Leonard  '61  and  I 
have  been  back  to  Duke  once  for  a 
very  brief  visit  during  the  summer, 
and   I   hope   to   stop   again  whenever 


we  are  close  enough.  We  would  both 
like  to  return  for  a  reunion,  but  that 
seems  difficult  because  of  the  distance 
involved. 

What  do  you  think  now  about  the 
quality  of  education  you  received  at 
Duke? 

Other  schools  may  demand  more 
of  their  students,  and  many  schools, 
because  of  their  size  or  their  wealth, 
offer  a  greater  variety  of  courses  and 
activities,  but  Duke  was  rich  with 
opportunity.  I  only  wish  I  had  been 
willing  or  had  known  how  to  take 
advantage  of  more  than  I  did.  To 
be  sure,  some  courses  were  disappoint- 
ing. I  recall  one  professor  who  spent 
an  entire  semester  defending  his  sub- 
ject instead  of  teaching  it  to  a  class 
that  was  quite  interested  in  learning 
and  had  already  accepted  the  sub- 
ject's value  and  necessity.  Another 
man  conducted  a  graduate  course  by 
outlining  and  reviewing  the  reading 
material  without  touching  on  its  sig- 
nificance or  complexity  of  meaning. 
Every  student  probably  had  similar 
experiences,  but  I  am  convinced  that 
these  were  the  exceptions  rather  than 
the  rule  and  that  the  quality  of  my 
education  was  good.  From  what  I 
hear  from  nieces  who  are  now  en- 
rolled in  The  Woman's  College,  the 
emphasis  on  quality  has  been  main- 
tained. I  sincerely  hope  that  Dr. 
Knight's  plans  for  expansion  will  not 
cause  the  "quality  instead  of  quan- 
tity" slogan  to  be  forgotten. 

Do  you  feel  that  the  University 
has  an  obligation  to  you  as  a  former 
student? 

Because  I  do  feel  that  Duke  gave 
so  much  to  me,  I  think  that  I  have 
an  obligation  to  support  and  work 
for  it.  And  yet,  since  I  was  a  part  of 
the  University  for  four  years  as  a 
student  and  one  as  an  employee  and 
feel  a  part  of  it  still  as  an  alumna,  I 
also  feel  that  Duke  has  an  obligation 
to  me,  both  to  keep  me  informed 
about  its  progress  and  to  involve  me, 
insofar  as  possible,  in  its  educational 
activities.  Therefore  I  approve  of  the 
reunion  seminars  and  the  informative, 
educational  articles  which  appear  oc- 
casionally in  the  Register.    The  local 
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alumni  associations  could  be  instru- 
ments for  this  continuing  education,  I 
believe,  instead  of  being  limited — as 
it  seems  to  me — to  holding  dinners 
for  reminiscence  and  pep  talks  about 
broadening  our  financial  support. 
They  could  sponsor  discussion  groups 
along  guidelines  provided  by  Duke 
faculty  members  or  have  speakers  de- 
scribe departmental  or  interdisciplin- 
ary endeavors  such  as  the  Common- 
wealth Studies  Center.  Although  I 
am  a  class  secretary,  my  alumni  ac- 
tivities have  been  limited  to  helping 
stuff  envelopes  for  my  class-agent 
husband  and  to  attending  an  occa- 
sional dinner  given  by  the  local  as- 
sociation. I  am  certain  that  educa- 
tional programs  would  encourage 
other  alumni  besides  me  to  be  much 
more  active. 


HARVILL 

George  Lee  Garner  Harvill  (Mrs. 
Richard  A.)  AM  '30,  wife  of  the 
president  of  the  University  of  Ari- 
zona, has  been  particularly  active  in 
civic  and  educational  affairs.  She  is 
a  member  of  the  board  of  directors 
of  the  Tucson  Y.W.C.A.  and  is  a 
past  president  of  this  organization. 
She  also  has  been  a  member  of  the 
national  board  of  directors  of  the 
Y.W.C.A.  Mrs.  Harvill  has  been  es- 
pecially interested  in  foreign  student 
programs.  She  is  a  past  member  of 
the  Rocky  Mountain  Regional  Ad- 
visory Committee  of  the  Institute  of 
International  Education  and  of  the 
West  Coast  Advisory  Committee  of 
the  Experiment  in  International  Liv- 
ing. She  also  has  served  on  the 
Community  Section  of  the  National 
Association  of  Foreign  Student  Af- 
fairs. Mrs.  Harvill  was  selected  Wom- 
an of  the  Year  in  Tucson  in  1954. 
As  the  wife  of  a  university  president, 
Mrs.  Harvill  travels  extensively.  She 
and  her  husband  are  presently  in 
South    America. 

You  did  your  undergraduate  work 
at  another  institution.  Do  you  feel 
that  most  people  would  have  a  great- 
er sense  of  loyalty  to  their  under- 
graduate school? 


sense  of  loyalty  to  the  school  where 
undergraduate  work  was  done  or  to 
the  institution  where  graduate  study 
was  carried  on  depends  upon  a  num- 
ber of  circumstances.  It  is  perhaps 
true  that  most  people  feel  a  greater 
sense  of  loyalty  to  their  undergraduate 
institution.  This  is  not  the  case  with 
me,  and  perhaps  one  of  the  reasons 
for  my  keen  interest  in  Duke  Univer- 
sity is  the  fact  that  I  remained  and 
worked  in  the  library  for  several 
years.  Since  that  time  I  have  contin- 
ued to  live  in  a  university  community 
where  my  husband  was  first  a  faculty 
member  in  teaching  and  research  and 
later  a  faculty  member  in  adminis- 
tration. This  perhaps  caused  me  to 
keep  closer  contact  with  Duke  Uni- 
versity than  otherwise  would  have 
been  the  case.  Actually,  I  spent  a 
longer  period  of  time  at  Duke  Uni- 
versity than  I  spent  at  the  college 
where  I  did  my  bachelor's  degree 
work.  Additionally,  it  should  be  men- 
tioned that  Mr.  Harvill  also  is  an 
alumnus  of  the  Duke  University  Grad- 
uate School  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 

The  period  of  time  spent  at  Duke 
University  was  very  exciting.  It  was 
a  transition  period  and  one  of  great 
expansion.  As  a  member  of  the  li- 
brary staff,  I  was  involved  in  moving 
from  The  Woman's  College  Campus 
to  the  West  Campus. 


Whether    a    person    has    a    greater 


George  Lee  Garner  Harvill 
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The  greater  mobility  of  students 
today  will  probably  affect  their  think- 
ing regarding  the  comparative  im- 
portance of  their  undergraduate  and 
graduate  work.  The  fact  that  students 
do  not  stay  on  the  campus  on  week- 
ends as  much  as  they  used  to  do  and 
do  not  spend  as  much  time  in  com- 
mon endeavors  apart  from  their  stud- 
ies may  tend  to  cause  the  undergrad- 
uate to  feel  somewhat  less  attachment 
to  the  institution  than  formerly  was 
the  case.  This  is  particularly  true,  I 
think,  of  larger  universities.  The 
graduate  student,  though,  is  more 
likely  to  remain  on  the  university 
campus  and  not  take  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  for  greater  mobility. 
The  rigorous  requirements  of  gradu- 
ate study  and  the  compelling  urgency 
of  advanced  study  in  the  world  of 
today  are  factors  that  may  cause  the 
graduate  student  to  look  back  upon 
his  years  of  advanced  study  as  more 
important  and  therefore  give  to  him 
greater  appreciation  of  loyalty  to 
the  institution  where  he  secured  his 
advanced  degrees. 

What  is  your  impression  of  grad- 
uate education  at  Duke? 

Graduate  education  at  Duke  was 
excellent  thirty-six  years  ago  when  I 
was  there  just  as  it  is  today.  The 
quality  of  faculty  in  the  department 
of  history  was  such  as  to  make  this 
department  one  of  the  most  outstand- 
ing in  the  nation  although  it  was  not 
large  in  number  of  faculty.  The  grad- 
uate work  done  throughout  the  Uni- 
versity was  of  good  quality,  and  the 
record  of  students  who  did  their  grad- 
uate work  at  Duke  University — sev- 
eral of  whom  are  on  the  faculty  of  the 
University  of  Arizona — is  testimony 
to  the  kind  of  education  that  Duke 
makes  available  to  its  graduate  stu- 
dents. 

Do  you  feel  that  the  University 
should  have  a  continuing  education 
program  for  its  alumni? 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  continuing 
education.  In  this  world  of  revolu- 
tionary change  in  all  areas  of  human 
endeavor,  no  one  can  afford  to  rely 
upon  knowledge  and  skill  gained  only 
in  formal  education.    The  university 
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must  assume  a  part  of  the  responsi- 
bility of  keeping  people,  including  its 
graduates,  informed  in  terms  of  new 
knowledge  and  skills.  The  Alumnae 
Weekend  program  at  Duke  each  spring 
and  the  Commencement  seminars,  I 
am  sure,  are  very  stimulating  and 
worthwhile.  The  alumni  publications 
serve  a  very  useful  purpose  in  meeting 
this  responsibility  when  they  provide 
information  about  problems  and  de- 
velopments in  the  world  of  human 
relations,  science,  technology,  and  in 
the  arts.  Additionally,  a  variety  of 
formal  programs  of  continuing  edu- 
cation must  be  provided. 

*|*  BOWMAN 

Virginia  Grainger  Bowman  (Mrs. 
Thomas  E.,  Jr.)  '38,  of  Camp  Hill. 
Pennsylvania,  is  married  to  a  surgeon 
who  also  was  a  member  of  the  Class 
of  1938.  She  is  active  in  the  Medical 
Society  Auxiliary,  a  member  of  the 
Association  of  American  University 
Women,  and  a  past  president  of  the 
Harrisburg  Panhellenic.  Much  of  her 
time  is  devoted  to  her  duties  as  a 
member  of  the  West  Shore  School 
Board.  As  the  mother  of  four  chil- 
dren, she  has  spent  "many  busy  hours 
in  various  offices  of  the  P.T.A.  in 
numerous  schools." 

How  has  the  education  you  re- 
ceived at  Duke  benefited  you? 

It  is  interesting  how  one's  point  of 
view  changes  through  the  years.  The 
first  year  following  graduation  I  dis- 
covered that  I  needed  some  practical 
business  training  in  order  to  use  to 
best  advantage  my  background  of 
business  administration  theory  from 
Duke.  At  first  I  was  actually  indig- 
nant, feeling  that  I  was  not  prepared 
to  do  anything  except  keep  books, 
and  that  prospect  was  not  appealing 
to  me.  Therefore  I  took  a  secretarial 
basic  course  and  proceeded  then  to 
work  for  an  insurance  company,  put- 
ting to  good  use  much  of  my  training 
from  courses  such  as  money  and 
banking,    insurance,    and    accounting. 

My  education  at  Duke  was  a  bene- 
fit to  me  in  business,  but  there  is 
much  more.  During  those  very  forma- 
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tive  college  years  one  matures  socially 
as  well  as  mentally,  and  our  Social 
Standards  at  Duke  established  guide- 
lines for  this  growth.  Many  times  I 
have  been  grateful  for  the  years  spent 
at  Duke,  particularly  in  training  our 
four  children. 

Having  a  college  background  has 
helped  me  to  realize  the  importance 
of  careful  preparation  in  my  children's 
education.  Seven  years  ago  I  was 
elected  to  our  school's  board  of  di- 
rectors. Other  courses  studied  at 
Duke  have  helped  me  in  making  de- 
cisions, the  results  of  which  touch 
everyone  in  our  community.  Look- 
ing back,  I  can  see  in  many  situations 
the  influence  of  public  speaking  and 
argumentation,  labor  problems  and 
labor  legislation,  municipal  govern- 
ment, and  psychology.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  my  education  at  Duke  has 
been  of  benefit  to  me. 

Do  you  feel  that  a  woman  is  as 
likely  to  support  her  alma  mater 
financially  as  her  husband  his — as- 
suming that  he  graduated  from  a 
different  institution? 

Actually,  I  am  a  poor  choice  to  be 
asked  this  question.  Both  my  hus- 
band and  I  graduated  from  Duke 
University,  and  my  sister  and  her 
husband  as  well.  Nevertheless,  I  can 
give  you  my  opinion,  for  what  it  is 
worth. 


The  amount  of  financial  support 
given  by  a  Duke  alumna  married  to 
a  graduate  of  another  institution 
would  seem  to  vary  proportionately 
with  the  financial  circumstances  of 
her  family.  Assuming  that  her  hus- 
band graduated  from  another  school 
or  schools,  as  the  case  may  be,  and 
his  financial  condition  was  very  good, 
I  am  quite  certain  such  a  woman 
would  not  hesitate  to  support  her 
alma  mater  generously.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  her  husband  had  financial 
problems  it  would  seem  highly  un- 
likely for  her  to  use  needed  funds  to 
support  her  alma  mater.  Circum- 
stances definitely  would  dictate  an  in- 
dividual's ability  to  contribute.  Wheth- 
er or  not  the  husband  in  the  family 
graduated  from  another  school  should 
not  influence  the  giving  to  Duke. 

Do  you  feel  that  an  alumnus 
should  have  a  sense  of  obligation 
toward  Duke? 

Yes,  I  feel  that  every  alumnus 
should  have  a  sense  of  obligation  to- 
ward Duke.  One  should  experience 
a  sense  of  pride  when  referring  to 
one's  alma  mater  and  should  at  no 
time  let  down  the  heritage  of  such  a 
fine  institution. 

If  memories  of  Duke  are  pleasant 
and  happy,  and  the  time  spent  at 
Duke  has  proven  beneficial,  then  nat- 
urally one  might  feel  the  desire  to  be 
helpful  to  Duke.  This  feeling  would 
not  be  one  of  obligation,  but  a  natural 
desire  to  volunteer  money  or  a  service 
as  to  a  friend.  There  may  be  those 
who  might  declare  that  Duke  did  not 
give  them  enough.  If  those  individ- 
uals would  consider  their  situation 
intelligently,  it  might  become  clear 
that  Duke  has  a  wealth  of  education 
to  offer  everyone.  If  any  student 
does  not  avail  himself  of  this  oppor- 
tunity, he  has  only  himself  to  blame. 
All  Duke  alumni  should  be  proud 
of  their  alma  mater  and  reflect  credit 
upon  it. 

Is  the  University  obligated  in  any 
way  to  its  alumni? 

The  ties  that  bind  alumni  to  Duke 
are  surely  in  both  directions.  If  any 
alumnus  should  need  information,   a 
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recommendation  in  order  to  apply 
for  a  new  position  or  to  enroll  in  a 
graduate  school,  or  need  any  request 
within  reason,  University  personnel 
should  willingly  give  this  careful  at- 
tention. If  children  of  the  graduate 
should  apply  at  Duke  for  admission, 
all  other  qualifications  being  equal, 
they  should  be  given  preference. 
Certainly  it  is  probable  that  the 
alumnus  will  not  continue  to  regard 
the  University  with  love  and  affec- 
tion if  a  son  or  daughter  with  good 
credentials  is  turned  down.  In  these 
respects,  I  feel  the  University  does 
have  a  definite  obligation  to  alumni. 
I  am  quite  sure  that  any  alumnus 
would  desire  that  his  University  main- 
tain high  standards  at  all  times 
and  continue  to  give  him  cause  to  be 
proud  of  his  alma  mater.  In  this  re- 
gard I  must  admit  that  Duke  Uni- 
versity has  done  an  outstanding  job. 

•  ********  ■ 


**$&.  GOODE 

Hal  K.  Goode  '30,  AM  '35.  is 
director  of  training  at  Murdoch  Cen- 
ter in  Butner,  North  Carolina.  After 
serving  in  the  army  from  1944  until 
1946,  Mr.  Goode  worked  with  the 
Veterans  Administration  for  five  years. 
In  1951  he  returned  to  public  school 
work,  the  field  he  had  been  working 
in  prior  to  his  tour-of-duty  with  the 
army,  as  principal  of  Mineral  Springs 
High  School  in  North  Carolina.  Three 
years  later  he  joined  the  special  edu- 
cation staff  of  the  Charlotte,  North 
Carolina,  schools.  He  assumed  his 
present  position  in  1957.  Mr.  Goode 
is  married  to  the  former  Margaret 
Virginia   Whitener. 

Do  you  believe  that  the  atmosphere 
at  Duke  has  changed  for  the  better 
or  worse  since  your  graduation? 

Duke  has  changed  tremendously 
in  both  student  population  and  physi- 
cal facilities  since  my  graduation.  My 
class,  1930,  was  the  last  class  to  grad- 
uate on  the  East  Campus.  Since  that 
time  we  have  not  only  acquired  an 
additional  lovely  campus,  but  the  stu- 
dent population  has  doubled. 

However,  there  is  one  thing  which 
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has  not  changed — the  friendly,  loyal, 
and  enthusiastic  image  of  the  Duke 
student  and  the  campus  atmosphere. 
I  had  the  pleasure  of  spending  one 
year  on  the  larger  campus  while  work- 
ing on  my  master's  in  1934.  Although 
I  felt  somewhat  lost  at  first  in  my 
new  physical  surroundings,  I  soon 
found  that  the  campus  atmosphere 
was  just  as  delightful  as  it  had  been 
on  the  older  (and  much  smaller) 
campus,  and  I  still  feel  that  way  three 
dozen  years  after  graduation.  Since 
I  live  near  Durham  I  am  a  frequent 
visitor  on  the  Duke  campus.  I  not 
only  attend  athletic  events  but  educa- 
tional, cultural,  and  religious  affairs. 
It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  mingle  with 
the  present-day  students  and  to  have 
the  feeling  of  sharing  common  inter- 
ests with  them. 

Have  your  degrees  from  Duke 
benefited  you  in  your  profession? 

In  my  profession  (educational  ad- 
ministration) my  two  degrees  from 
Duke  have  always  carried  much 
weight.  In  job  interviews  in  North 
Carolina  and  four  other  states  (Mary- 
land, Michigan,  Georgia,  and  Louisi- 
ana), I  have  been  told,  "You  have 
attended  two  great  prestige  schools." 
(After  World  War  II  I  earned  the 
Ed.S.,  Educational  Specialist  Degree, 
at  Peabody  Teachers  College.)    There 


is  no  doubt  but  what  a  graduate  de- 
gree from  Duke  will  carry  a  man  or 
woman  to  the  top  of  his  profession. 

What  do  you  think  motivates  an 
alumnus  in  contributing  to  the  sup- 
port of  Duke? 

In  regard  to  motivations  for  the 
support  of  Duke  by  alumni,  it  appears 
to  me  that  the  chief  one  would  be 
the  desire  to  remain  an  active  part 
of  Duke  instead  of  a  "has  been." 
I  have  noticed  throughout  the  years 
that  only  a  small  percentage  of  each 
class  make  any  contribution,  although 
many  who  do  contribute  do  so  in 
sizable  amounts. 

I  feel  that  every  alumnus  (even 
those  recent  graduates  who  are  just 
beginning  their  careers)  should  make 
at  least  a  "token"  contribution  each 
year.  Then  as  they  prosper,  and  cer- 
tainly after  they  have  sent  their  chil- 
dren through  school,  they  should  step 
up  the  amounts  in  proportion  to  their 
means.  So  I  would  urge  every  alum- 
nus and  alumna  to  give  something, 
no  matter  how  insignificant,  each 
year   after   graduation. 

Do  you  think  that  there  is  any 
ideal  relationship  between  an  alum- 
nus and  his  institution? 

An  ideal  relationship  between  an 
alumnus  and  his  institution  would  be 
one  in  which  he  remained  in  touch 
with  all  phases  of  the  activities  of  his 
alma  mater.  So  many  tend  to  follow 
the  Blue  Devils  on  the  gridiron  or 
in  the  Indoor  Stadium  but  fail  to  sing 
Duke's  praises  in  other  fields.  At  an 
alumni  meeting  some  years  ago,  Presi- 
dent Hollis  Edens  told  us  that  when- 
ever Duke  was  mentioned  to  him 
anywhere  in  the  world  the  first  ques- 
tion to  him  was  about  the  prowess 
of  the  Blue  Devils,  and  then  would 
come  inquiries  about  Dr.  Rhine  and 
his  E.S.P.  research,  followed  by  what 
new  discoveries  were  being  made  at 
the  Duke  Medical  School. 

Because  of  the  foregoing  it  behooves 
every  Duke  alumnus  or  alumna  to 
keep  informed  as  to  all  phases  of 
Duke  activities  in  order  to  be  able  to 
"sell"  Duke  as  a  well-balanced  uni- 
versity which  is  outstanding  in  every 
field  of  human  endeavor. 
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Charles  W.  Rose  BSEE  '62,  MS 
'63,  has  been  with  the  apparatus  di- 
vision of  Texas  Instruments  in  Dallas 
since  his  graduation.  He  is  presently 
responsible  for  the  conceptual  design 
and  implementation  of  digital  com- 
puter systems  for  military  applica- 
tions. Mr.  Rose  is  married  to  a  Duke 
alumna,  the  former  Mary  Sue  Skaggs 
'63,  who  recently  left  her  job  as  a 
radioisotope  technician  at  Parkland 
Hospital  in  order  to  become  a  house- 
wife. In  the  years  since  he  left  Duke. 
Mr.  Rose  has  worked  for  the  Univer- 
sity Loyalty  Fund  as  a  class  agent, 
area  worker,  and  area  chairman. 

What  kind  of  impression  do  you 
have   of  Duke  today? 

A  very  good  one.  As  an  under- 
graduate I  heard  many  disturbing 
statements  that  Duke's  goal  was  to 
be  the  "Harvard  of  the  South."  Had 
I  wanted  to  attend  an  Ivy  League 
school,  I  would  have  done  so.  I  am 
happy  to  say  that  I  believe  that  Duke, 
under  President  Knight,  has  recog- 
nized its  unique  position  in  the  South 
— not  as  an  imitator,  but  as  an  inno- 
vator. The  University  is  striving  to 
fulfill  its  potential  as  a  leader  among 
the  nation's  universities  as  well  as 
the  leader  in  the  South.  Duke  is 
coming  of  age,  and  I  am  proud  to  be 
an  alumnus. 

Do  you  feel  that  the  University 
should  do  more  in  the  way  of  keep- 
ing  in   contact   with   alumni? 

Re-establishment  of  rapport  with 
non-contributing  alumni  is,  I  believe, 
the  principal  area  of  weakness  in 
Duke's  alumni  contact  program. 
Since  the  Register  is  sent  only  to 
contributors,  the  most  frequent  com- 
munications the  non-contributor  seems 
to  receive  from  Duke  are  the  rather 
pointed  class  agent  and  class  dues 
letters. 

One  feels  inclined  to  contribute 
only  to  those  organizations  with  which 
he  feels  some  identity.  Such  rapport 
can  only  be  maintained  through  mu- 
tual   interest — the    alumnus'    interest 


in  Duke  as  a  place  that  added  to  his 
development  as  an  individual  and  not 
merely  as  an  alma  mater,  and  Duke's 
interest  in  him  as  one  who  gave  of 
himself  to  help  Duke  grow  and  not 
merely  as  a  potential  contributor  of 
money.  As  area  workers,  my  wife 
and  I  were  amazed  at  the  deep  in- 
terest in  Duke  shown  by  all  those  on 
whom  we  called,  especially  those  who 
had  not  given  for  years.  Incidentally, 
the  habitual  non-contributors  were 
our  best  contributors. 

Duke  University  owes  its  alumni 
its  loyalty  and  interest  just  as  the 
alumnus  owes  Duke  his  loyalty  and 
support.  I  believe  Duke  postage 
would  be  better  spent  by  including  a 
pledge  card  and  note  in  a  special  copy 
of  the  Alumni  Register  than  by  mail- 
ing five  oft-unread  class  agent  letters 
each  year. 

Have  you  been  able  to  participate 
in  Alumni  activities  since  gradua- 
tion? 

Yes.  The  Dallas  alumni  are  not  a 
particularly  close  group  and  the  alum- 
ni association  is  not  too  active,  but 
we  have  enjoyed  several  programs 
centered  around  University-sponsored 
events  such  as  football  games  and 
visits   by   Duke  officials. 

How  do  you  think  alumni  feel 
about  Loyalty  Fund  solicitation? 

After  having  served  as  class  agent, 
area  worker,  and  area  chairman,  I 
feel  that  alumni  can  be  placed  in 
four  fairly  definite  groups  by  their 
attitudes   toward   giving. 

The  first  group,  unfortunately,  is 
small.  These  alumni  follow  news  of 
Duke  and  its  programs  and  are  per- 
sonally interested  in  the  University's 
achievements.  They  are  faithful  con- 
tributors, and  the  amounts  of  their 
donations  are  usually  proportional  to 
the  needs  of  the  school. 

The  second  group  is  much  larger 
and  seems  to  me  to  form  the  bulk  of 
alumni  contributors.  This  group  does 
not  feel  a  personal  involvement  with 
the  needs  of  Duke  and  gives  annually 
either  out  of  habit  or  ".  .  .  because 
it  is  the  thing  to  do."  Their  contri- 
butions are  static  and  do  not  vary 
significantly  from  year  to  year. 
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The  third  group  is  the  one  with 
which  I  have  had  the  most  contact. 
These  alumni  habitually  contribute 
only  when  contacted  personally  by 
an  area  worker.  I  can  conceive  of 
only  two  reasons  for  this  reluctance 
— either  the  alumnus  is  only  giving 
because  he  is  being  confronted  and 
is  embarrassed  to  refuse,  or  he  has 
rebelled  against  the  impersonal,  form- 
letter  approach  to  giving  which  seems 
to  me  to  be  Duke's  primary  method. 

The  fourth  group  is  small  and  is 
comprised  of  the  non-givers.  These 
alumni  have  expressed  only  two  rea- 
sons for  their  refusal  to  give.  Many 
individuals  on  the  alumni  list  are  not 
graduates  of  Duke  and  owe  their 
principal  loyalty  to  another  institu- 
tion. Many  received  only  graduate 
degrees  from  the  University  and  never 
developed  the  loyalty  and  affection 
for  Duke  that  most  undergraduates 
do.  Such  circumstances,  I  feel,  pro- 
vide a  valid  reason  for  not  contribut- 
ing. The  second  reason  is  one  with 
which  I  cannot  agree.  A  few  alumni 
have  told  me  that  until  Professor 
"X"  leaves  Duke,  or  that  until  Duke 
builds  such  and  such  a  center  or 
building,  they  will  not  give. 

It  appears  then,  that  Duke  alumni 
feel  either  privileged,  obligated,  co- 
erced, or  condescending  with  regard 
to  their  opportunity  to  contribute  to 
the   Loyalty   Fund. 
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/  would  say  two  areas — 
academics  and  the  fundamentals  of  the 
game — are  the  most  important 
aspects  of  our  freshman  program. 


We  always  try  to  adjust 
the   offense   and  the   defense 
to  the  talents 
that  we  have  available. 


I  do  not  consider 

the  high  academic  standards  at  Duke 

a  deterrent  to  our 

basketball  recruiting  program. 


Basketball 
With 
Vic  Bubas 


During  his  seven  seasons  at  Duke 
University,  Coach  Albert  "Vic" 
Bubas  has  produced  basketball  squads 
which  have  ranked  among  the  top 
ten  teams  in  the  national  polls  in  each 
of  the  last  six  years,  has  produced 
several  all-conference  and  all- Amer- 
ican players,  and  has  represented  the 
Atlantic  Coast  Conference  with  his 
teams  in  the  NCAA  post-season  tour- 
nament four  times.  At  an  interview 
taped  in  his  Indoor  Stadium  offices. 
Coach  Bubas  candidly  discusses  the 
myriad  aspects  of  this  highly  success- 
ful  basketball  program. 

Register:  During  your  seven  seasons 
as  head  basketball  coach  at  Duke, 
your  Blue  Devil  squads  have  com- 
piled a  158-39  record,  certainly  among 
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the  finest  if  not  the  best  in  the  entire 
country  during  this  period.  Do  you 
have  any  unique  formula  for  this  suc- 
cess? 

Bubas:  I  think  the  formula  is  simple, 
but  the  goals  are  very  difficult  to 
reach.  First,  the  major  problem  is 
getting  the  boys,  which  is  recruiting; 
second  is  keeping  the  boys,  which  in- 
volves guidance  and  living  in  a  world 
of  anticipation  of  their  problems — 
both  academic  and  otherwise;  and 
third  is  a  blending  of  personalities, 
intelligence,  and  physical  potential. 
And  fourth,  naturally,  is  the  choice 
of  proper  tactics. 

Register:  What  percentage  of  a  college 
basketball  coach's  time  is  spent  ac- 
tually coaching  the  team,  and  what 
part  is  delegated  to  recruiting,  public 
relations,  and  other  duties? 
Bubas:  Coaching  is  on  a  twelve  month 
basis — there  is  no  such  thing  in  col- 
legiate basketball  anymore  as  a  coach 
working  just  during  his  season — and 
it  varies  during  the  year.  From  Oc- 
tober 15  through  March  15  we  spend 
an  average  of  four  hours  per  day  on 
coaching,  but  recruiting  requires  con- 
stant attention,  especially  in  the  spring 
when  most  of  the  boys  are  serious 
about   deciding  on   a   school.    Public 


relations?  I  think  you  have  some  at 
all  times,  but  there  are  times  when 
it  is  pretty  heavy  on  speaking — for  a 
basketball  coach  this  would  be  heav- 
iest in  the  fall  and  in  the  spring. 
Register:  You  are  continually  losing 
your  coaching  assistants  to  other  in- 
stitutions. Fred  Shabel  departed  in 
1963  and  has  been  exceedingly  suc- 
fessful  at  the  University  of  Connecti- 
cut, and  Bucky  Waters  not  only  had 
a  19-9  record  at  West  Virginia  last 
year  but  he  beat  Duke  94-90.  Does 
this  tend  to  bear  out  the  widespread 
rumor  that  you  don*t  want  an  assistant 
who  is  content  with  remaining  an 
assistant?  What  sort  of  men  do  you 
look  for  as  assistants  and  as  freshman 
coaches? 

Bubas:  I  always  look  for  a  young 
assistant  coach  who  is  seeking  to  be- 
come a  head  coach  and  compete  at 
a  high  level  in  collegiate  basketball. 
Although  it  is  inconvenient  to  train 
and  promote  assistant  coaches,  the 
advantages  of  enthusiasm  and  fresh 
ideas  outweigh  the  negative  aspects. 
Naturally,  I  wouldn't  place  a  maxi- 
mum on  the  number  of  years  an  as- 
sistant could  work  for  us  if  he  did  a 
creditable  job  and  wanted  to  continue 
as  a  member  of  the  staff. 


All  truly  great  athletes  have 
confidence  in  their  ability  and 
like  to  be  associated 
with  a  winner 


Register:  How  many  basketball  schol- 
arships does  Duke  give  each  year? 
How  many  do  the  conference  regu- 
lations allow? 

Bubas:  Duke  awards  an  average  of 
five  basketball  scholarships  per  year, 
but  this  may  be  reached  by  a  different 
number  in  certain  years:  for  instance, 
we  could  have  three  one  year,  six  the 
next,  five  the  next,  and  then  six  the 
next,  for  a  total  of  twenty  over  a  four- 
year  period.  One  year  we  awarded 
two  scholarships,  one  to  ail-American 
Bob  Verga  and  the  other  to  Bob 
Reidy,  an  excellent  performer  for  us 
the  past  two  seasons.  Conference  reg- 
ulations allow  a  total  of  twenty  schol- 
arships in  basketball  in  any  given 
year. 

Register:  Do  you  and  your  staff  look 
especially  for  any  specific  talents  or 
evidence  of  certain  attitudes  in  play- 
ers during  your  recruiting  efforts? 
Bubas:  Yes.  First,  we  look  for  a 
good  academic  record,  then  the  ath- 
lete has  to  have  the  recommendation 
of  the  high  school  principal  and  the 
guidance  counselor.  Then  we  want 
an  honest  report  from  the  high  school 
coach  on  the  boy's  attitude,  coopera- 
tion, loyalty,  and  other  desirable  quali- 
ties.   It  is  a  matter  of  analyzing  the 


.  .  .  there  is  no  such  thing 
in  college  basketball  anymore 
as  a  coach  working 
just  during  his  season  .  .  . 


specific  physical  potential  of  the  boy 
in  relation  to  the  needs  that  we  have 
on  our  future  varsity  teams.  There 
are  so  many  factors:  strength,  speed, 
shooting,  defense,  dribbling,  passing 
— and  you  could  go  on  and  on. 
Register:  In  your  experience,  what 
have  been  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant factors  in  your  athletes'  selec- 
tion of  Duke:  the  basketball  repu- 
tation, the  institution's  academic 
stature,  the  facilities  .  .  .? 
Bubas:  The  basic  reason  for  most  of 
our  boys'  selecting  Duke  University 
is  a  combination  of  national  academic 
prestige  at  a  private  institution  and 
the  great  tradition  we  have  built  of  a 
winning  and  exciting  basketball  pro- 
gram. There  are  other  reasons,  of 
course,  but  probably  not  as  constant 
or  noteworthy. 

Register:  What  role  do  your  assistants, 
coaches  Daly  and  Carmody,  have  in 
the  recruiting  program? 
Bubas:  The  assistant  coaches  do  most 
of  the  early  contacting  and  evaluating 
of  the  potential  of  the  high  school  stu- 
dent athletes  that  we  are  screening. 
Register:  How  much  of  a  deterrent 
to  effective  recruiting  are  Duke's 
stringent  academic  requirements;  that 
is,   what    sort   of   difficulties    do   you 


run  into  in  recruiting  that  a  coach 
at  another  school,  say  in  the  Atlantic 
Coast  Conference,  isn't  affected  by 
since  he  has  only  to  worry  about  the 
minimum  conference  regulations? 
Bubas:  I  do  not  consider  the  high 
academic  standards  at  Duke  a  deter- 
rent to  our  basketball  recruiting  pro- 
gram. I  consider  them  a  great  ad- 
vantage if  we  conduct  "the  search" 
in  the  proper  manner.  They  do  nar- 
row the  field,  but  those  who  enter  as 
freshmen  can  be  counted  upon  at 
a  later  date.  And  I  have  found  the 
personalities  of  these  young  men  much 
more  compatible  with  my  ideas  to  the 
the  proper  approach  to  winning.  I 
would  not  care  to  comment  on  the 
comparison  of  the  problem  of  other 
coaches  and  their  academic  standards. 
Register:  In  the  same  vein,  how 
much  do  the  normal  academic  pres- 
sures at  Duke  affect  the  performances 
of  your  players,  both  in  practice  and 
in  games?  Have  you  lost  many  play- 
ers over  the  years  because  of  academic 
difficulities? 

Bubas:  I  do  not  feel  that  the  aca- 
demic pressures  affect  the  perfor- 
mances of  our  players  in  an  adverse 
manner,  because  their  study  habits 
were  good  before  they  came  to  Duke. 
And  with  the  proper  organization  of 
the  players'  time,  basketball  and  so- 
cial life  are  rich  and  rewarding  ex- 
periences that  are  woven  into  a 
schedule  of  activities  which  allows 
them  to  have  both  pride  in  their  work 
plus  fun  in  their  free  time.  Our  at- 
trition rate  of  boys  on  basketball 
scholarships  has  been  exceedingly  low, 
and  we  are  very  proud  of  this. 
Register:  During  the  1960's  new  stars 
have  come  to  the  fore  when  the  old 
ones  have  graduated:  Heyman,  Mul- 
lins,  Marin,  Vacendak,  Verga,  Lewis, 
and  many  others.  Does  this  con- 
sistently high  caliber  of  talent  sug- 
gest that  some  sort  of  momentum  can 
and  has  developed  in  your  recruiting 
program? 

Bubas:  A  winning  team,  which  in- 
cludes individual  stars,  enhances  our 
chances  to  attract  the  outstanding 
high  school  student  athlete.  All  truly 
great  athletes  have  confidence  in  their 
ability  and  like  to  be  associated  with 
a  winner. 
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Register:  On  last  year's  26-4  NCAA 
team,  Vacendak,  Reidy,  and  Marin 
were  from  Pennsylvania,  Verga  was 
from  New  Jersey,  and  Lewis  came 
from  Montana.  Is  this  distribution 
merely  an  oddity  or  is  there  some- 
thing to  the  often-stated  argument 
that  certain  geographical  areas  of  the 
country  generally  produce — with  ex- 
ceptions, naturally — better  players 
than  others?  If  this  is  true,  which 
areas  and  why? 

Bubas:  Some  areas  of  the  country 
have  a  better  caliber  of  high  school 
basketball  than  others,  but  I  never 
go  on  the  assumption  that  the  best 
talent  must  come  from  certain  areas. 
An  excellent  individual  might  be 
found  anywhere,  and  I  like  to  recruit 
in  accordance  with  the  composition 
of  our  student  body  in  regard  to  the 
geographical  areas. 
Register:  To  what  degree,  if  any, 
dees  having  a  nationally  ranked  team, 
one  that  participates  in  the  NCAA 
tournament  and  receives  a  great  deal 
of  national  acclaim,  help  or  hinder 
vour  recruiting  efforts  for  the  follow- 
ing year? 

Bubas:  A  nationally  ranked  team 
that  participates  in  the  NCAA  tourna- 
ment has  a  plus  and  minus  effect  on 
recruiting,  but  I  would  like  to  have 
the  problem  every  year  if  possible. 
While  some  teams  are  participating  in 
post-season  play,  the  non-participat- 
ing coaches  can  use  that  time  wisely 
to  recruit,  but  the  recruits  are  very 
much  aware  of  who  is  in  the  na- 
tional tournament  and  have  a  ten- 
dency to  postpone  their  decision  until 
the  coaches  who  are  participating 
have  an  opportunity  to  talk  to  them. 
Register:  More  than  once  you  have 
questioned  the  validity  of  national 
polls,  yet  surely  they  can  have  an 
effect  upon  players  as  well  as  fans. 
How  would  you  say  Duke's  con- 
sistently high  ranking  in  these  polls 
affects  the  performance  and  attitude 
of  the  team  and  its  opposition  through- 
out the  season? 

Bubas:  Number  one,  they  keep  every 
one  in  the  country  very  much  aware 
of  who  the  nation's  better  teams  are; 
and  number  two,  I  don't  know  how 
valid  the  rankings  would  be  in  a  spe- 
cific poll.   But  to  be  nationally  ranked 
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gives  a  team  a  sense  of  pride,  and 
they  want  to  maintain  the  national 
rating.  Yet  at  the  same  time  I  would 
have  to  say  that  it  makes  our  job 
tougher,  because  most  of  the  time 
the  ranked  teams  are  the  favorite  and 
the  others  are  the  underdog,  and  it 
provides  them  with  a  lot  of  incentive 
to  beat  the  ranked  team. 
Register:  This  season  specifically, 
won't  UCLA's  ranking  as  an  early 
season  favorite  for  national  honors 
with  sophomores  like  Alcindor  and 
Allen  affect  your  squad's  perfor- 
mance there?  To  put  it  another  way, 
how  will  it  feel  to  be  an  underdog 
for  once? 

Bubas:  I  think  its  going  to  feel 
great  to  go  out  to  UCLA  knowing 
that  everybody  has  chosen  them  as  the 
nation's  number  one  team.  Assuming 
we  get  the  job  done,  it  will  be  a 
feather  in  our  hat.  And  yet,  anytime 
you  take  on  a  ball  club  like  UCLA — 
one  that  is  that  good — you  stand  a 
chance  of  being  defeated.  It  will, 
however,  tell  us  at  an  early  date  a 
great  deal  about  the  potential  of  our 
squad. 

Register:  What  do  you  think  of  the 
school  spirit  that  has  been  exhibited 
in  the  Indoor  Stadium  during  the  last 
several  seasons? 

Bubas:  I  feel  that  school  spirit  at 
Duke  is  great.  When  the  pep  band 
comes  out  and  they  start  "Let's  Go," 
and  the  student  body  welcomes  the 
team,  and  then  the  dancing  cheer- 
leaders perform,  and  the  various  yells 
come  forth  from  the  student  body — 
I  say  we  are  well  represented  in  num- 
bers, and  it  provides  an  enthusiasm 
that  is  really  contagious.  I  can't  think 
of  a  school  that  has  better  school 
spirit  than  we  do. 

Register:  You  commented  in  a  Reg- 
ister feature  last  year  that  pride  plays 
an  important  role  in  the  success  of 
your  teams  season  after  season.  Could 
you  elaborate  on  this  now? 
Bubas:  When  a  team  is  nationally 
ranked  and  is  good  every  year — when 
that  team  is  performing — they  must 
be  called  upon  to  have  a  great  deal 
of  pride:  which  we  have.  We  cannot 
use  a  fanatical  approach  to  twenty-six 
ball  games;  this  would  wear  off  and 
we    have    intelligent    boys,    and    they 


must  call  upon  that  certain  something 
that  I  call  pride  to  get  up  for  each 
and  every  game. 

Register:  To  what  degree  is  your 
team's  style  of  play  each  year  a  result 
of  adjustments  to  individual  talents 
and  to  what  degree  is  there  a  "Duke 
Style,"  a  standardized  form  to  which 
the  players  are  adapted? 
Bubas:  I  don't  think  that  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  a  "Duke  Style,"  be- 
cause there  have  been  only  two  years 
here  where  we  have  played  pretty 
much  the  same  system — that  was 
when  we  had  Heyman,  Mullins,  Buck- 
ley, Harrison,  and  that  group  for  two 
successive  years.  We  always  try  to 
adjust  the  offense  and  the  defense  to 
the  talents  that  we  have  available.  I 
would  say,  however,  that  if  I  have  a 
preference,  and  if  we  can  do  it  in  a 
particular  year,  we  like  to  use  the 
fast  break,  because  the  boys  like  it, 
the  fans  like  it,  and  I  like  it.  But 
this  doesn't  mean  that  we  would  do  it 
every  time. 

Register:  What  part  does  the  fresh- 
man team  play  in  your  overall  basket- 
ball program? 

Bubas:  Freshman  basketball  here  is 
very  important,  because  we  know  that 
these  are  the  boys  who  are  going  to 
make  up  the  varsity  in  future  years. 
The  biggest  job  that  a  freshman  has 
to  do  is  to  get  on  his  feet  academical- 
ly. Then  secondly,  we  have  always 
been  blessed  with  good  freshman 
coaches  who  work  hard  on  the  funda- 
mentals of  the  game,  because  we  never 
know  what  offense  or  defense  those 
boys  may  be  playing  at  a  later  date. 
I  would  say  two  areas — academics  and 
the  fundamentals  of  the  game — are 
the  most  important  aspects  of  our 
freshman  program. 
Register:  Some  people  say  that  Duke 
basketball  fans — alumni,  students,  and 
friends  around  Durham  alike — have 
been  spoiled  during  your  tenure  as 
head  coach  here.  Do  you  have  any 
comments  on  this? 

Bubas:  I  don't  know  ...  I  think 
this  would  be  answered  only  if  any 
of  our  teams  in  the  future  would 
"slip,"  and  I'm  not  looking  forward 
to  anything  like  that.  We  intend  to 
keep  winning. 


News 
ijyt  Alumni 


Duke's  football  team  is  reported 
to  have  been  reluctant  to  play 
in  the  1942  Rose  Bowl  when  it  was 
learned  that  the  game  was  to  be 
played  in  Durham.  The  site  of  the 
game  was  transferred  as  a  result  of 
fears  that  the  West  Coast  might  be 
bombed  by  the  Japanese.  But  the  team 
accepted  the  bid  and  played  Oregon 
State,  losing  16-20.  This  year,  with- 
out any  reluctance  at  all,  thirty-one 
members  of  that  team  returned  to 
Duke  Stadium  with  their  coach,  Wal- 
lace Wade,  for  a  twenty-fifth  reunion. 
The  reunion  was  held  during  Home- 
coming Weekend,  and  the  team,  in  ad- 
dition to  having  private  celebrations, 
was  presented  at  the  Homecoming 
Show  and  also  during  the  half  at  the 
Duke-Georgia  Tech  game.  The  return- 
ees, many  of  them  with  their  wives, 
were  also  present  at  a  very  crowded 
Alumni  Barbecue  at  the  Indoor  Sta- 
dium prior  to  the  game.  George  E. 
Bokinsky  '42,  of  Petersburg,  Virginia, 
was  reunion  chairman. 

Nurses  Meet 

The  School  of  Nursing  Alumnae 
Association  held  a  luncheon  and  dis- 
cussion meeting  for  local  members 
earlier  this  year  in  the  Old  Trinity 
Room  on  West  Campus.  Jeanette  M. 
Straub  '63  reported  that  discussion 
following  the  luncheon  centered 
around  innovative  ideas  in  nursing 
service  which  would  encourage  more 
non-working  nurses  to  re-enter  nurs- 
ing practice.  Such  nurses  are  needed 
to  relieve  today's  acute  shortage  of 
professional  nurses. 

Suggestions     for     attracting     these 


non-working  nurses  included:  more 
flexible  working  hours,  a  child-care 
program,  better  wages  and  working 
conditions,  refresher  courses  in  nurs- 
ing and  good  in-service  education 
programs,  and  a  questionnaire  survey 
of  inactive  nurses  to  determine  their 
reasons  for  not  working. 

Forty-eight  nurses  representing 
twenty-one  nursing  classes  were  pres- 
ent at  the  meeting.  Miss  Gail  Porter, 
president  of  the  association,  presided. 


Alumni  Tour 

The  alumni  office  has  announced 
that  space  is  limited  and  expected  to 
fill  up  rapidly  for  the  twenty-two-day 
European  tour  for  Duke  alumni.  In- 
terested persons  are  asked  to  apply 
immediately  for  further  information 
by  writing  Alumni  Tour,  c/o  Depart- 


ment of  Alumni  Affairs,  Duke  Sta- 
tion, Durham,  North  Carolina  27706. 
An  illustrated  folder  detailing  the  itin- 
erary and  arrangements  will  be  sent 
by  return  mail. 

Anne  Garrard,  assistant  director  of 
alumni  affairs,  will  accompany  the 
group,  and  there  will  also  be  a  pro- 
fessional tour  escort  throughout  the 
entire  trip.  The  tour  will  depart  from 
New  York  City  on  July  18  and  re- 
turn on  August  8.  Both  flights  will 
be  made  on  TWA  jets.  Cost  of  the 
tour  will  be  $1,080,  including  most 
meals,  per  person. 

Deluxe  hotels  will  be  used  through- 
out the  tour.  All  rooms  will  have 
private  baths;  and  single  rooms,  also 
with  private  baths,  will  be  available 
for  a  supplementary  charge  of  $150. 

Tickets  will  be  made  available  for 
at  least  four  performances  at  the  1967 
Salzburg  Festival.  Under  the  direc- 
tion of  Herbert  von  Karajan,  the 
festival  includes  performances  by  the 
Vienna  State  Opera,  concerts  by  the 
Vienna  Philharmonic  Orchestra  and 
the  Cleveland  Orchestra,  recitals,  and 
open-air  performances  of  the  medieval 
morality  play  Jedermann. 

In  addition  to  the  music  festival, 
tickets  will  also  be  made  available 
to  a  bull  fight  at  the  Monumental 
Bullring  in  Madrid. 

On  page  36  of  this  issue  will  be 
found  a  coupon  which  can  be  returned 
to  the  alumni  department  for  further 
details  of  the  tour. 


The  1942  Rose  Bowl  team 
Back  for  a  big  twenty-fifth 
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CLASS  NOTES 


Charlotte  Corbin  '35,  Class  Notes  Editor 


^    ^  NEXT  REUNION:    1968 

I  V^  Simeon  A.  DeLapp,  an  at- 
JL  K_J  torney  of  Lexington,  N.  C, 
was  honored  recently  as  North  Caro- 
lina's "Mr.  Republican."  He  has  been 
a  G.O.P.  leader  in  the  State  for  many 
years,  having  served  four  terms  as 
North  Carolina  Republican  chairman. 

_     _  NEXT  REUNION:    1970 

)  I  1  Dr.  Paul  W.  Townsend, 
£-*  \J  who  retired  early  this  year 
from  the  active  ministry  of  the  Western 
North  Carolina  Conference  of  the  Meth- 
odist Church,  has  been  made  superin- 
tendent of  the  Albemarle  Methodist 
District  succeeding  the  late  Charles  P. 
Bowles  '28,  a.m.  '31,  b.d.  '32. 

~   ^  NEXT  REUNION:    1967 

J    |        Charles   W.    Bundy,    Presi- 

^*  JL      dent,    Law    Building,    Char- 
lotte, North  Carolina. 

Joseph  W.  Brady  is  senior  vice  presi- 
dent of  Dundee,  New  York  City. 
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NEXT  REUNION:    1971 

r  i  W.  Samuel  Grant  has  been 
^^  /  elected  comptroller  of  R.  J. 
Reynolds  Tobacco  Company,  Winston- 
Salem,   N.   C. 

r\j~\  NEXT  REUNION:  1970 
/  V- 1    Dr.  Amos  Neil  Johnson  of 

£**  /  Garland,  N.  C,  outgoing 
president  of  the  American  Academy 
of  General  Practice,  has  been  presented 
the  "North  Carolina  Distinguished  Citi- 
zen Award"  for  "outstanding  service 
to  the  State  of  North  Carolina  and 
its  people." 


NEXT  REUNION:    1970 
Nelson    G.      McGary      is 
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^y  V/     treasurer      of     The      Better 
Health    Foundation    of   Durham. 


^   ^|  NEXT  REUNION:    1970 

<^  I  Gertrude  Merritt,  who 
^/  -L-  has  been  chief  of  the  tech- 
nical processing  division  of  the  Duke 
University  Library  since  1943,  has  been 
named  assistant  librarian-technical  serv- 
ices. 

—    ,—  NEXT  REUNION:    1970 

-^  F  Marcus  E.  Hobbs  (a.m.  '34, 
^/  £^  PH.D.  '36),  professor  of 
chemistry  at  Duke,  has  been  elected  to 
the  board  of  directors  of  Hospital  Care 
Association    as    a    public    representative. 

^        •  NEXT  REUNION:    1969 

*^  /  I  Capt.  John  H.  Brownlee 
^/  JL  USNR  retired  on  Oct.  1, 
with  the  completion  of  a  meritorious 
career  in  Naval  Intelligence.  A  resident 
of  the  New  York  area  since  1958,  his 
most  recent  assignment  had  been  as 
Commanding  Officer,  Naval  Investiga- 
tive Service,  New  York.  Captain  and 
Mrs.  Brownlee  had  three  children,  John, 
who  died  on  March  6,  1966,  Paul  and 
Gail. 

A.  C.  Hyde,  senior  engineer,  technical 
department,  for  the  DuPont  Company's 
plant  in  Belle,  W.  Va.,  was  given  the 
Industrial  Wastes  Award  by  the  Water 
Pollution  Control  Federation  at  its  an- 
nual conference  in  September.  Selection 
was  based  on  the  merits  of  his  paper, 
"Chemical  Plant  Waste  Treatment  by 
Ten  Methods,"  published  in  the  Fed- 
eration's  Journal. 


^     —  NEXT  REUNION:    1969 

-^\  ^|     Carey  Bowen  Wilcox  (Mrs. 

^J  J  Robert  H.)  writes  "As  a 
result  of  a  business  trip  to  Phoenix  last 
summer,  my  husband  and  I  fell  madly 
in  love  with  Arizona,  pulled  our  roots 
out  of  N.  J.,  and  followed  Horace 
Greeley's  advice."  She  is  attending  Ari- 
zona   State    University    on    a    National 


Science  Foundation  scholarship  for  an 
Academic  Year  Institute,  and  Mr.  Wil- 
cox is  teaching  in  the  journalism  depart- 
ment at  Glendale  Community  College. 
They  live  in  Carefree. 

~     f         NEXT  REUNION:    1969 

-^  l~\    James    B.     Messick     (ll.b. 

^/  V>/  '48),  an  attorney  of  Dover, 
Del.,  has  become  the  44th  Delaware 
Superior   Court  judge. 

Ivar  H.  Peterson  ll.b.  of  Arlington, 
Va.,  is  a  trial  examiner  for  the  Na- 
tional  Labor  Relations  Board. 

~    _         NEXT  REUNION:    1968 

«^  /  Mariana  Nicholson  works 
mJ  I  in  the  social  service  depart- 
ment of  Memorial  Hospital,  University 
of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill. 

On  Jan.  1  Dewalt  S.  Young  a.m. 
(ph.d.  '40)  of  Kingsport,  Term.,  be- 
came administrative  assistant  for  Ten- 
nessee Eastman,  with  responsibilities  in 
the  new  product  development  area. 

^    ^         NEXT  REUNION:    1968 

<^  \£    Charles  B.  Wade,  Jr.,  vice 

_X  ^J    president   of  R.   J.   Reynolds 

Tobacco   Co.,   and  a  University  trustee, 

has   been  named  to  President  Johnson's 

Advisory  Council  on  Youth  Opportunity. 

S*  ^v  NEXT  REUNION:   1968 

'~\  V- 1  Elizabeth  Pennell  Leahy 
^J  S  has  moved  to  North  Caro- 
lina where  her  husband,  Brig.  Gen.  Os- 
mund A.  Leahy,  is  chief  of  staff  for  the 
XVIII  Airborne  Corps  at  Ft.  Bragg. 
They  were  previously  in  Saudi  Arabia. 
Charles  N.  Miles,  who  has  been 
with  The  Armstrong  Rubber  Company 
since  1946,  has  been  transferred  from 
Natchez,  Miss.,  to  West  Haven,  Conn., 
and  made  director,  manufacturing  tech- 
nical services. 
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/  /~  NEXT  REUNION:   1968 

/I  I  I  Leonard  S.  Powers  (ll.m. 
IV_/  '56)  has  been  appointed  As- 
sociate Dean  of  The  University  of  Flor- 
ida College  of  Law,  Gainesville.  He  is 
also  chairman  of  the  Southeastern  Con- 
ference of  the  Association  of  American 
Law   Schools. 

/  ^  NEXT  REUNION:    1972 

/  I  I  Frank  L.  Greathouse,  Jr., 
A  JL  has  moved  from  Durham  to 
Nashville,  Tenn.,  as  vice  president  and 
executive  manager  of  Char-Steak  House 
of  Tennessee,  Inc. 

/  ^^  Silver   Anniversary:    1967 

/  I      /     Charles  L.  Steel,  III,  Presi- 
jLLmt     dent,    1409    Dollar    Avenue, 
Durham,  North   Carolina. 

Max  P.  Rogers  m.d.  of  High  Point, 
N.  C,  became  chief  surgeon  of  South- 
ern Railway  System  on  Nov.  1. 

/    ~  NEXT  REUNION:    1968 

/  I  *^\  Following  service  of  almost 
I J  three  years  as  Cultural  At- 
tache, American  Embassy,  Warsaw, 
Poland,  B.  Nelson  Stephens  has  had 
a  ten-month  Vietnamese  language  train- 
ing   course,    Foreign    Service     Institute, 


preparatory  to  an  18-month  tour  of 
duty  with  the  Joint  U.  S.  Public  Affairs 
staff,  American  Embassy,  Saigon.  Mrs. 
Stephens  and  their  four  daughters  are 
remaining  in  the  States. 

J.  Holliday  Veal  of  Warrington, 
Fla.,  has  been  awarded  the  professional 
designation  Chartered  Life  Underwriter 
by  The  American  College  of  Life  Un- 
derwriters. 
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NEXT  REUNION:    1969 

Mary  McGriff  Washing- 
ton (Mrs.  A.  J.)  (a.m.  '47), 
an  assistant  professor  of  history  at  Sam- 
ford  University,  Birmingham,  Ala.,  was 
one  of  two  faculty  members  to  win 
the  school's  Excellence  in  Teaching 
Award  for  "good  classroom  teaching." 
The  selection  was  by  a  special  faculty- 
administration  committee  after  a  poll 
of  last  spring's  graduating  classes  indi- 
cated the  preferences.  She  is  also  the 
wife  of  a  businessman  and  the  mother 
of   two    children. 

•    —  NEXT  REUNION:    1970 

/  I  ^N  Ralph  P.  Rogers,  Jr.,  man- 
I  ^y  ager  of  N.  C.  Mutual  Whole- 
sale Drug  Co.,  Durham,  has  been  elected 
a  director  of  the  North  Carolina  Phar- 
maceutical  Association. 


/   f         NEXT  REUNION:    1971 

/  I  [  **\    Frank   A.    Pierson.    Jr.,    is 
JLV^/    staff   manager   for   The  Pru- 
dential Insurance  Company  of  America, 
Houston,  Texas. 

BORN:  Fourth  child  and  second  son 
to  Jacqueline  Quinn  DeMott  and 
Robert  W.  DeMott.  Jr.,  m.e.  '47, 
Corona  del  Mar,  Calif.,  on  March  17. 
Named   Roy  M. 

•  __  NEXT  REUNION:   1968 

/  I  /  David  Schenck  m.e.  of 
-1-  /  Greensboro,  N.  C,  has  been 
elected  president  of  the  Independent  In- 
surance Agents  of  North  Carolina,  Inc. 
He  is  president  of  Schenck  &  Co.  His 
wife  is  the  former  Dolly  Brim  '49. 

J.  Graham  Smith  (m.d.  '51,  b.s.m. 
'62),  of  the  Duke  Medical  Center  has 
been  appointed  by  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Science's  Research  Council  to 
join  a  group  of  experts  in  reviewing 
the  claims  for  effectiveness  of  drugs 
marketed  in  the  United  States  between 
1938  and  1962. 

Cmdr.  Samuel  S.  Stephens,  U.S.N., 
is  the  new  director  of  the  purchase 
department  at  Naval  Supply  Center, 
Norfolk.  Va.  He  was  previously  aboard 
the  USS  Yorktown  in  the  western  Pa- 
cfic   for   whcih   he    received   the   Armed 


A  game  in  Card  Gym 
Basketball  before  Bubas 
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Forces  Expeditionary  Medal.  Command- 
er and  Mrs.  Stephens,  with  their  three 
children,    live    in    Norfolk. 

/  ^~  NEXT  REUNION:   1968 

/  I  V^  Lt.  Col.  George  Skipworth 
I\^>J  (m.d.  '54),  who  spent  three 
years  at  Tripler  General  Army  Hospital 
as  chief  of  dermatology,  is  now  at  Wil- 
liam Beaumont  General  Hospital  in  El 
Paso,  Texas.  His  wife  is  Eileen  Park 
Skipworth  '51. 

Jack  D.  Underwood  m.e.  is  manager 
of  central  engineering  for  Celanese  Cor- 
poration, Charlotte,  N.  C. 

/  f^.  NEXT  REUNION:   1968 

/  I  V>  f    Stanley    E.    Nabow    m.e., 

I  f  who  works  in  the  steam 
production  department  of  Duke  Power 
Company,  Charlotte,  N.  C,  has  been 
promoted  to  production  assistant,  with 
assignments  in  the  nuclear  and  fossil 
areas.  He  has  recently  returned  from 
a  six-year  assignment  at  the  Carolinas- 
Virginia  Nuclear  Power  Associates  ex- 
perimental nuclear  system  generating 
plant  at  Parr,  S.  C. 

BORN:  First  child  and  daughter  to 
Henry  A.  Bizzell,  Jr.  (b.d.  '52)  and 
Mrs.  Bizzell,  Lake  Waccamaw,  N.  C, 
on  Sept.  12.  Named  Meredith  Beth. 

—    /r^         NEXT   REUNION:    1971 

^|  I  I  Lawrence  K.  Gessner,  a 
^/  \J  resident  of  Madison,  N.  J., 
has  been  elected  vice  president  and  con- 
troller  of   Smith,   Barney   &   Co.,   Inc., 


New  York  investment  banking  firm.  He 
is  also  a  director  of  The  New  York  So- 
ciety of  Security  Analysts,  Inc. 

Lee  C.  Smith  (ll.b.  '53),  an  at- 
torney of  Raleigh,  N.  C,  has  been 
sworn  in  as  chairman  of  the  State  Board 
of  Elections. 

Richard  C.  Todd  ph.d.,  professor  of 
history  at  East  Carolina  College,  Green- 
ville, is  national  counselor  of  Phi  Sig- 
ma Pi,  national  honorary  scholastic 
fraternity  for  men.  He  will  serve  dur- 
ing the  1966-68  fraternity  biennium 
after  two  full  years  as  national  vice 
president. 

_„     .  NEXT  REUNION:    1971 

^N  1  C.  Hilmon  Castle  m.d.  has 
_y  JL  been  appointed  an  Associate 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Medicine  at  the 
University  of  Utah.  He  is  chairman 
of  the  Division  of  Postgraduate  Medical 
Education  in  the  College  and  is  an  as- 
sociate professor  in  the  Department  of 
Medicine. 

James  L.  Nicholson,  Jr.,  has  joined 
Central  Carolina  Bank  &  Trust  Com- 
pany of  Durham  as  an  assistant  vice 
president.  He  will  be  assigned  to  duties 
in   the   credit  department. 

_.     ~  NEXT  REUNION:    1971 

^N      F     Burton  F.  Beers  a.m.  (ph.d. 

_y  £*  '56)  is  Fulbright  Lecturer  at 
National  Taiwan  University  for  the  aca- 
demic year  1966-67,  during  which  time 
he  is  on  leave  from  North  Carolina 
State  University  where  he  is  professor 
of  history.    The  lectureship  is  part  of  a 


1967  DUKE  UNIVERSITY  BASKETBALL 
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long  range  program  to  develop  Amer- 
ican studies  in  the  Republic  of  China. 
He  was  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Beers  and 
their  daughter. 

C.  Roger  Elgert  b.d.  and  Laura 
Godbold  Elgert  m.r.e.  moved  to  Col- 
lege Park,  Md.,  in  June  when  he  became 
minister  of  The  Methodist  Church  of 
North  College  Park. 

Ann  Cannon  Reynolds  Forsyth 
(Mrs.  H.  Frank)  of  Winston-Salem, 
N.  C,  has  been  elected  president  of  the 
North    Carolina   Fund. 

BORN:  A  son  to  Richard  B.  Dannen- 
berg  and  Mrs.  Dannenberg,  New  York, 
N.  Y.,  on  Aug.  31.  Named  David  Grant. 

—  ^  NEXT  REUNION:    1969 

^/  ^J  W.  Patrick  Raiford,  Jr.,  of 
Charlotte,  N.  C,  is  with  First  Union 
National   Bank. 

Major  John  C.  Turner  (m.d.  '56), 
his  wife  and  two  daughters,  have  been 
in  Heidelberg,  Germany,  since  Septem- 
ber, 1964,  and  expect  to  remain  an- 
other year.  A  radiologist,  he  was  at 
Walter  Reed  from  1961  to  1964. 

—  /  NEXT  REUNION:    1969 

^  f\  Jack  C.  Evans  (m.d.  '58) 
_y  J-  has  left  the  staff  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Florida  and  is  practicing 
pediatrics  in  Lexington,  N.  C. 

BORN:  Second  son  to  Charles  E. 
Dickenson  c.e.  and  Mrs.  Dickenson, 
Little  Rock,  Ark.,  on  Sept.  2.  Named 
Patrick   Charles. 

A  daughter  to  Dr.  Joseph  Hardison, 
Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Hardison,  Raleigh,  N.  C, 
on  Oct.  3. 

Fourth  child,  a  daughter,  to  Dr. 
James  G.  Wilhite  and  Mrs.  Wilhite, 
Lexington,  Ky.,  on  Sept.  2.  Named 
Paige  Genean. 

—  —  NEXT  REUNION:    1969 

^\  ^\     Tracy   H.   Moon   is   an   as- 

^y  ^  sistant  football  coach  at  a 
Virginia  Beach,  Va.,  high  school. 

BORN:  Second  child,  a  daughter,  to 
David  H.  Carver  m.d.  and  Mrs.  Carver, 
Baltimore,  Md.,  on  Aug.  15.  Named 
Rebecca   Lynn. 
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NEXT  REUNION:    1972 

J.  Norwood  Clark  has  been 
made  district  sales  manager 
of  the  Dealer  Products  Division,  The 
Rapids-Standard   Company,   Inc.,   Grand 

to  page  32 
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He  Was  Busy 
Bombing 
the  Air  Force 


When  the  Rose  Bowl  team  of 
1942  held  its  twenty-fifth  re- 
union at  this  year's  Homecoming,  the 
only  man  still  active  in  the  sport  on 
the  collegiate  level  was  absent.  His 
team  was  defeating  the  Air  Force 
Academy,  38-13,  in  California.  The 
man  is  Tommy  Prothro  '42,  coach  of 
the  nationally  ranked  UCLA  Bruins. 

The  1942  Rose  Bowl  game  against 
Oregon  State,  which  Oregon  won  20- 
16,  was  only  Coach  Prothro's  first  trip 
to  the  Rose  Bowl.  (Actually,  it  was 
not  much  of  a  trip.  The  game  was 
played  in  Durham  because  of  the  fear 
that  the  Japanese  might  bomb  the 
West  Coast.)  He  returned  to  the  Bowl 
on  four  different  occasions — first  as  an 
assistant  UCLA  coach,  twice  as  head 
coach  of  Oregon  State,  and  last  year 
as  head  coach  at  UCLA. 

It  seemed  for  awhile  that  Coach 
Prothro's  introduction  to  the  Bowl 
game — as  a  member  of  the  losing  team 
— was  going  to  be  repeated  on  each  of 
his  return  visits.  Not  until  last  year 
did  he  depart  victoriously,  having  led 
UCLA  to  a  14-12  triumph  over  fa- 
vored Michigan  State. 

But  the  Rose  Bowl  is  the  only  place 
where  Coach  Prothro  has  a  losing  rec- 
ord. As  head  coach  at  Oregon  State 
from  1955-64,  he  led  the  Beavers  to 
the  best  West  Coast  record  of  any 
major  team  during  that  decade,  win- 
ning sixty-three  games,  losing  thirty- 
seven,  and  tying  two.  Last  year  after 
his  return  to  UCLA  as  head  coach,  he 
established  a  7-2-1  record  with  a 
team  that  had  not  been  highly  re- 
garded by  the  pre-season  "experts." 
When  this  team  upset  previously  un- 
beaten Michigan  State  in  the  Rose 
Bowl,  Coach  Prothro  was  named 
"Coach  of  the  Year"  by  his  colleagues 
in  the  American  Football  Coaches  As- 
sociation. 

Although  an  assistant  coach  under 


Tommy  Prothro  '42 
He  didn't  make  the  reunion 


Red  Sanders  for  many  years,  Coach 
Prothro  attributes  Duke's  Wallace 
Wade  with  having  had  the  greatest 
influence  on  his  own  coaching  tech- 
niques. As  a  player  on  Wade's  1939- 
41  teams.  Coach  Prothro  was  a  block- 
ing back  who  closed  his  career  by 
winning  the  Jacob's  Blocking  Trophy. 
It  was  during  this  period  that  he 
learned  a  "certain  posture  we  teach 
all  our  boys.  The  back  is  slanted,  the 
knees  are  bent,  the  feet  are  apart  but 
not  too  far.  This  is  a  coiled  position 
of  the  body  from  which  to  strike  and 
keep  the  balance.  We're  fanatical  on 
this  subject,"  he  says.  "I'd  rather 
have  a  little  old  lady  who  has  been  to 
three  games  draw  up  the  plays  for  a 
team  that  uses  this  body  position  than 
have  the  greatest  genius  draw  up  the 


plays  for  a  team  that  doesn't  use  it." 
It  seemed  only  natural  to  some 
people  that  Coach  Prothro  should  re- 
turn to  UCLA  after  compiling  such 
a  distinguished  record  at  Oregon  State. 
"A  lot  of  us  found  Tommy  an  ex- 
tremely intelligent,  astute,  progres- 
sive, and  dedicated  coach  when  we 
first  met  him  years  ago,"  said  Vic 
Kelley,  manager  of  the  UCLA  athletic 
news  bureau.  "We  feel  that  he  is 
truly  'home'  at  UCLA." 

When  Coach  Prothro  made  his  de- 
cision to  return  to  UCLA,  he  indi- 
cated that  he  and  Oregon  State  had 
gone  just  about  as  far  as  they  could 
togther  but  that  he  might  be  able  to 
go  farther  with  UCLA.  If  this  sea- 
son's record  is  indicative  (9-1),  Coach 
Prothro  is  still  going. 
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Rapids,   Mich.    His   wife   is   the    former 
Jane  Marie  Eberhardt. 

Navy  Lt.  Cmdr.  David  Taylor  Rog- 
ers of  Durham  has  received  the  Joint 
Service  Commendation  Medal  "for  out- 
standing performance  of  duties  while 
attached  to  staff,  commander-in-chief, 
U.  S.  Atlantic  Command."  The  presen- 
tation was  made  at  ceremonies  aboard 
the  destroyer  USS  Manley  at  Charles- 
ton, S.  C. 

BORN:  Third  son  to  Dr.  Riley  Stal- 
lings,  Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Stallings,  Durham, 
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N.    C,    on    Sept.    18.     Named    Robert 
Page. 

Second  son  to  Elizabeth  Ellis  Wash- 
enko  (Mrs.  Carl  A.)  and  Mr.  Wash- 
enko,  Hyattsville,  Md.,  on  Sept.  11. 
Named  Gregory  Andrew. 


—    _.        TENTH  REUNION:    1967 

J  /  George  C.  Beacham,  Pres- 
*/  I  ident,  1516  Kennicott  Ave- 
nue, Arlington  Heights,  Illinois. 

Carlisle  F.  Cook,  Jr.,  c.e.,  a  lieu- 
tenant commander  in  the  Navy  Engi- 
neering Corps,  is  assistant  resident  offi- 
cer in  charge  of  construction  at  the 
Naval  Air  Station,  Point  Mugu,  Calif. 
He  is  married  and  has  two  sons. 

W.  James  Smith  (ph.d.  '63)  is  an 
assistant  professor  of  biology  at  East 
Carolina  College,  Greenville.  His  wife, 
Sue  Teagan  Smith,  is  a  candidate  for 
the  Ph.D.  in  biochemistry  this  year. 

MARRIED:  Eleanor  Hoag  Hall  to 
Thomas  Lee  Hutton,  Jr.,  on  Aug.  26. 
Residence:   Abingdon,  Va. 

BORN:  Fourth  child  and  second  son 
to  Jo  Anne  Chavis  Mitchell  b.s.n. 
(m.s.n.  '60)  and  Calvin  H.  Mitchell 
m.d.  '58,  Tampa,  Fla.,  on  Aug.  12. 
Named    Mark   Henry. 

Third  child,  a  daughter,  to  Nancy 
Whanger  Talman  and  Wesley  F.  Tal- 
man,  Jr.,  Asheville,  N.  C,  on  June  30. 
Named    Dorothy   Catherine. 


—    f^  NEXT  REUNION:   1968 

^N  V^  Major  David  R.  Jones  m.d., 
^  v_v  who  holds  the  ph.d.  degree 
from  Harvard  School  of  Public  Health, 
is  currently  with  the  U.  S.  Combat  Air 
Forces  in  Viet  Nam. 

Julia  Foster  is  secretary  of  the 
New  England  branch  of  the  United  World 
Federalists,  Inc.    She  lives  in  Boston. 

Leonidas  J.  Jones  e.e.  (m.s.  '60,  ph.d. 
'66),  is  on  the  staff  of  the  General  Elec- 
tric Research  and  Development  Center's 
Information  Sciences  Laboratory  as  an 
information  system  engineer.  He  and 
Mrs.  Jones  live  in  Scotia,  N.  Y. 

Dave  Sime  (m.d.  '62)  interned  in 
ophthalmology  for  three  years  at  Bas- 
comb-Palmer  Institute  of  the  University 
of  Miami  and  is  practicing  in  Miami, 
Fla.  His  wife  is  the  former  Betty 
Quillian  '59. 

BORN:     Third     daughter     to     Bonnie 
Swinehart    DiGiosia     (Mrs.    Victor) 


m.ed.  and  Mr.  DiGiosia,  Springfield, 
Va.,  on  Aug.  5.  Named  Lori  Beth. 

Second  child  and  first  son  to  Edwin 
S.  Gauld,  Jr.,  and  Kathie  Wood  Gauld 
'61,  Port  Washington,  N.  Y.,  on  Sept. 
10.    Named  Edwin  Stuart,  III. 

Second  child  and  first  daughter  to 
Jo  Anne  McLawhorn  Padgett  (m.a.t. 
'59)  and  Douglas  M.  Padgett  '59,  At- 
lanta, Ga.,  on  June  5.  Named  Marianne 
McLawhorn. 

Third  child  and  first  daughter  to 
Frances  Pfeiffer  Terrell  (Mrs. 
Charles  O.)  b.s.n.  and  Dr.  Terrell, 
Pensacola,  Fla.,  on  Feb.  4.  Named 
Susan   Louise. 


—   /^X  NEXT  REUNION:    1969 

^\  ^-J  Kirk  Grybowski,  who  re- 
^  *S  ceived  the  m.b.a.  degree 
from  Inter  American  University  in  San 
Germain,  Puerto  Rico,  in  June,  is  an 
instructor  in  mathematics  at  Shenan- 
doah College,  Winchester,  Va.  His  wife, 
Judith  Anthony  Grybowski  b.s.n.,  is 
the  college  nurse  and  an  assistant  in- 
structor. 

H.  Jack  Leister  was  promoted  in 
July  to  assistant  vice  president  of  Wa- 
chovia Bank  and  Trust  Co.,  in  Win- 
ston-Salem. In  this  capacity  he  con- 
tinues his  responsibilities  as  personnel 
officer  for  the  Winston-Salem  office.  He 
and  his  wife,  Anne  Parrott  Leister 
'60,  have  a  daughter  and  a  son. 

Carl  V.  Strayhorn,  Jr.  (m.h.a.  '64), 
assistant  administrator  for  the  City  Hos- 
pitals of  Memphis,  Tenn.,  has  received 
the  Master  of  Business  Administration 
degree  from  the  University  of  South 
Carolina. 

Gaylord  A.  Wood,  Jr.  (ll.b.  '62) 
has  returned  to  Fort  Lauderdale,  Fla., 
after  three  years  with  the  Marine  Corps 
in  San  Diego.  He  is  practicing  law  as 
an  associate  with  the  firm  of  Rogers, 
Morris  &  Ziegler. 

MARRIED:  Robinson  O.  Everett 
ll.m.  to  Linda  M.  McGregor  on  Aug. 
27.    Residence:  Durham,  N.  C. 

BORN:  Second  child  and  first  son  to 
Jane  Platt  Cooper  (Mrs.  Harold  P.) 
and  Mr.  Cooper,  Spivey,  Kans.,  on  Feb. 
12.  Named  David  Finley. 

Third  child  and  first  daughter  to 
Shade  Marie  Rushing  Driscoll  (Mrs. 
Richard  A.)  and  Rev.  Mr.  Driscoll, 
Siquirres,  Costa  Rica,  on  March  30. 
Named  Mary  Mildred   Kathleen. 
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Joseph  M.  Self  '53  is  now  investment 
vice  president  of  Union  Service  Cor- 
poration, a  firm  providing  investment 
research  and  administrative  services  for 
Tri-Continental  Corporation  and  the 
Broad   Street   Group   of   Mutual   Funds. 


Robert  T.  Herbst  '45,  PhD  '51,  is  now 
director  of  the  Data  Switching  Labora- 
tory at  Bell  Telephone  Laboratories  in 
New  Jersey.  Dr.  Herbst  joined  Bell  Lab- 
oratories in  1957  and  was  recently  lo- 
cated in  Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina. 


Robert  Leys  '41  has  been  promoted  to 
vice  president  of  Allstate  Insurance  Com- 
panies at  the  companies'  home  office  in 
Northfield,  Illinois.  Mr.  Leys  has  an 
LL.B.  from  New  York  University.  He 
had    been    an    assistant    vice    president. 


S-   „  NEXT  REUNION:    1970 

f~N|  I  Anne  Smith  Chard  a.m.  and 
\±J\J  Leslie  F.  Chard,  II,  ph.d. 
'62  are  living  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  where 
he  is  an  associate  professor  of  English 
at  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 

Leonard  E.  Jacobson  (m.d.  '64)  is 
currently  an  assistant  resident  in  the 
urology  program  at  The  Mount  Sinai 
Hospital,  New  York  City.  He  served 
his  internship  in  internal  medicine  at 
the  New  England  Center  Hospital  and 
the  Boston  City  Hospital  and  then  com- 
pleted a  year  of  general  surgery  at 
The  Mount  Sinai  Hospital  prior  to 
entering  urology. 

MARRIED:  Dr.  John  F.  Love  joy  to 
Harriet  Jackson  on  Oct.  8.  Residence: 
Augusta,  Ga. 

Alton  Skinner,  III,  to  Helen  E. 
Greenwood  on  Aug.  27.  Residence:  Ra- 
leigh, N.  C. 

Gilbert  C.  Thelen,  Jr.,  to  Carol  E. 
Abernathy.    Residence:  Westwood,  Kans. 

BORN:  First  child  and  daughter  to 
Newton  C.  Taylor  ll.b.  and  Mrs.  Tay- 
lor, Huntingdon,  Pa.,  on  Aug.  9.  Named 
Mary  Jane. 


•^  NEXT  REUNION:    1967 

I  "^  I  Kenneth  L.  Oliver,  Presi- 
V>/-L  dent,  Apt.  6,  2397  Williams 
Lane,   Decatur,   Georgia. 

Kathryn  Newburg   Hunt   and  Ste- 


phen B.  Hunt  are  in  Singapore,  Malay- 
sia, where  he  is  assistant  manager  of 
Bank  of  America,  National  Trust  and 
Savings  Association. 

G.  Neil  Love  is  a  general  medical 
officer,  stationed  at  March  AFB,  River- 
side, Calif.  He  is  married  and  has  a 
boy  and  two  girls. 

Sandra  Lynn  Price  of  Coral  Gables, 
Fla.,  is  a  1966  graduate  of  Emory  School 
of  Medicine,  and  will  serve  her  intern- 
ship at  Grady  Memorial  Hospital  in  At- 
lanta. 

Marian  Elizabeth  Resch  (m.ed.  '66) 
will  join  the  department  of  education  at 
Tusculum  College,  Greeneville,  Term., 
in  September.  Previously  she  taught  in 
the  Durham  city  schools,  and  in  1965 
was  voted  the  "Outstanding  Young  Edu- 
cator of  Durham"'  by  the  Junior  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce. 

MARRIED:  Judith  A.  Callahan  to 
Roger  Zelazny  on  Aug.  20.  Residence: 
Baltimore.  Md. 

Walter  O.  Lambeth,  Jr.,  to  Virginia 
Hall  on  June  11.  Residence:  Durham, 
N.  C. 

BORN:  A  daughter  to  Henry  Barnette, 
Jr.,  and  Mrs.  Barnette,  Raleigh,  N.  C, 
on  Oct.   1. 

Second  daughter  to  Carol  Seaton 
Conger  (Mrs.  William  L.)  b.s.n.  and 
Mr.  Conger,  Houston,  Texas,  on  Oct. 
10.    Named  Susan  Marie. 

First  child  and  son  to  Elizabeth 
Nimitz  Dixon  and  William  C.  Dixon, 


Alpine,    N.    J.,    on    April    12.     Named 
James  William. 

First  child  and  son  to  Carol  Moody 
Purcell  and  Robert  H.  Purcell  m.d. 
'62,  Boyds,  Md.,  on  Feb.  13.  Named 
David   Edward. 


S~  /-^  FIRST  REUNION:    1967 

I  "A  7  Stephen  R.  Braswell,  Pres- 
\J +-*  ident,  5514  Robin  Hood 
Road,   Charlotte,   North   Carolina. 

John  E.  Greene  and  Karl  A.  Ray, 
who  received  m.d.  degrees  from  Duke 
in  June,  are  interning  at  Medical  Col- 
lege of  Virginia  and  Duke  respectively. 

Having  completed  his  four  years  tour 
of  duty  in  the  Navy,  Charles  Routh  is 
enrolled  in  law  school  at  the  University 
of  Washington,  where  he  expects  to 
specialize  in  Asian  Law.  His  wife, 
Susan  Mathews  Routh,  completed  her 
m.a.  in  Far  East  Asian  History  at 
U.C.L.A.  during  the  summer,  and  was 
awarded  an  NDEA  language  fellowship 
which  she  is  using  to  take  the  intensive 
Japanese  language  course  developed  by 
the  University  of  Washington.  They  are 
living  in   Seattle. 

Ronald  O.  Wise  is  a  VISTA  volunteer 
in  New  Hampshire  with  headquarters  in 
Claremont. 

MARRIED:  Robert  M.  Clayton,  II, 
to  Frances  N.  Price  on  July  2.  Resi- 
dence:  Hannibal,  Mo. 

John  E.  Greene  (m.d.  '66)  to  Sherryl 
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Virgil  W.  Cooprider  LLB  '41  has  been 
appointed  to  the  newly  created  position 
of  director  of  labor  relations  for  the 
National  Gypsum  Company  in  Buffalo. 
He  will  coordinate  labor  relations  among 
the    various   divisions    of    the    company. 


Emmett  H.  Bradley  '49  is  vice  president 
and  general  manager  of  the  Missile  Sys- 
tems Division  of  Atlantic  Research  Cor- 
poration in  California.  This  past  sum- 
mer the  division  moved  into  a  multi- 
million   dollar   complex   in    Costa   Mesa. 


James  M.  Moler  MEd  '39  is  president- 
elect of  Kiwanis  International.  Mr. 
Moler,  of  Charles  Town,  West  Virginia, 
is  a  school  administrator  and  banker. 
A  Kiwanian  for  twenty-seven  years,  he 
has   been   a    vice   president   and    trustee. 


Barlow  on  Sept.  25.  Residence:  Rich- 
mond, Va. 

Nancy  P.  Kline  to  David  J.  Doedens 
on   June    18.     Residence:    Evanston,   111. 

Helen  Laurie  Midgett  to  Lewis  F. 
Snow,  Jr.,  on  Aug.  30.  Residence:  Dur- 
ham, N.  C. 

Graham  C.  Mullen  to  Judy  Graves 
in  July.    Residence:  Durham,  N.  C. 

Kathleen  Patterson  to  William  A. 
Teso  on  May  21.  Residence:  East  Hart- 
ford, Conn. 

BORN:  A  daughter  to  Jane  Carol 
Bowness  Rhodes  and  Phillip  C. 
Rhodes,  Lement,  111.,  on  April  12. 
Named  Anna  Jean. 

y  ^  FIRST  REUNION:    1967 

■  "^  '^  A.  Marvin  Quattlebaum, 
\J  ^y  President,  815  Demerius 
Street,  Apt.  M-3,  Durham,  North  Caro- 
lina. 

Margaret  Rouse  Bates  (Mrs.  Rob- 
ert H.),  a  candidate  for  the  ph.d.  in  the 
field  of  government  at  Harvard,  has  a 
Dissertation  Fellowship  from  the  Wood- 
row  Wilson  National  Fellowship  Foun- 
dation to  work  on  her   Joctoral  thesis. 

Richard  C.  Ekker  of  Coral  Gables, 
Fla.,  has  been  selected  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Southern  California's  Depart- 
ment of  Telecommunications  to  receive 
the  VPI  Motion  Picture/Television  Di- 
rectors' Award,  a  $500  scholarship,  for 
the  current  academic  year.  To  win  the 
award   he    submitted    a   preparation   for 


three  minutes  of  television  film,  in- 
cluding script,  storyboard  and  rationale. 
He  has  the  m.a.  degree  from  UCLA 
and  is  working  for  a  doctorate  in 
Cinema. 

Robert  L.  Kennedy  (m.h.a.  '66)  is 
with  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Hospital, 
Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

MARRIED:  Rajendra  S.  Bhatnagar 
a.m.  (ph.d.  '64)  to  Mary  Elizabeth 
Kelly  '65  on  Feb.  27  in  New  Delhi, 
India.    Residence:   Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Edwin  B.  Howard,  Jr.,  to  Alice  Jean 
Robbins  on  Aug.  27.  Residence:  New 
York  City. 

Robert  N.  Skinner  to  Nancy  T. 
Woods  on  Oct.  1.  Residence:  Durham, 
N.   C. 

BORN:  A  daughter  to  Diane  McKay 
Abbott  b.s.n.  and  The  Rev.  S.  F. 
James  Abbott,  Thomasville,  N.  C,  on 
Sept.   13.    Named  Leslie  Jean. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Jeanette 
Taylor  Dunn  (Mrs.  Joseph  C.)  and 
Mr.  Dunn,  Greenville,  N.  C,  on  Oct.  7. 
Named  Erin  Holly. 

First  child  and  son  to  B.  Bruce  Gis- 
lason  and  Mary  Wolf  Gislason  '64, 
Richmond,  Va.,  on  Sept.  5.  Named 
James  Frederic. 

First  child  and  daughter  to  Lonnie 
D.  Kliever  ph.d.  and  Mrs.  Kliever, 
San  Antonio,  Texas,  on  Sept.  6.  Named 
Launa  Deane. 

A  daughter  to  Lieut.  Angus  Mc- 
Bryde,    Jr.,    m.d.    and    Mrs.    McBryde, 


Coronado,  Calif.,  on  Sept.  6.  Named 
Jane  Holland. 

Second  daughter  to  Brian  Stone  ll.b. 
and  Mrs.  Stone,  Atlanta,  Ga.,  on  Aug. 
14.    Named   Meredith  Leslie. 

S      f         FIRST  REUNION:    1970 

\\f  I  Peter  G.  Burk  (m.d.  '66) 
V>/  JL  is  an  intern  in  medicine  at 
the   University   of  Pittsburgh. 

Terry  E.  Ward  e.e.,  who  received  a 
Master's  degree  in  electrical  engineer- 
ing from  the  University  of  Florida  last 
December,  is  with  the  defense  division 
of  Western  Electric  in  Greensboro,  N.  C. 
MARRIED:  Susan  Hill  Blount  to 
Jeff  D.  Johnson,  III,  on  Sept.  10. 
Residence:   Winston-Salem,  N.   C. 

Isabel  M.  Combs  to  William  H. 
Steuble  on  Sept.  3.  Residence:  New 
York  City. 

Merry  L.  Montonye  to  C.  Robert 
Arvin.    Residence:  Ft.  Bragg,  N.  C. 

Jeffrey  V.  Mullins  to  Carolyn  Lee 
Johnson  on  Oct.  8.  Residence:  San 
Francisco,  Calif. 

Anita  M.  Osthoff  to  Robert  Poss 
on  Sept.    17.    Residence:   Boston,   Mass. 

Thomas  S.  White  to  Rebecca  Culp 
'66  on  Aug.  27.  Residence:  Columbia, 
S.  C. 

BORN:  First  child  and  daughter  to 
Carol  Crane  Burns  (Mrs.  Edward 
A.)  b.s.n.  and  Mr.  Burns,  Margate  City, 
N.  J.,  on  March  1.  Named  Laurie 
Trohear. 
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First  child  and  daughter  to  Lieut.  C. 
Roger  Hoffman  and  Edith  Smoot 
Hoffman  b.s.n.  '64,  Dyess  A.F.B.,  Tex- 
as, on  Dec.  19,  1965.  Named  Mary 
Kathryn. 

f  _  FIRST  REUNION:    1970 

|  "\      J     MARRIED:      Patricia      M. 
Vy  ^y      Bradsher  to  Joseph  L.  Vogel 

on  Sept.   17.  Residence:   Annandale,  Va. 

Lynn  Etheridge  to  John  Roderick 
Davis  on  Aug.  6.  Residence:  Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

Michael  P.  Graney  to  Julianna 
Westcott  '66  on  June  11.  Residence: 
Columbus,  Ohio. 

Janet  T.  Huntley  to  John  B.  Phelps 
on  Feb.  15.  Residence:  Ellicott  City, 
Md. 

Ens.  Robert  M.  Johnston,  II,  to 
Mary  Ann  Hare  on  Oct.  22.  Residence: 
Virginia  Beach,  Va. 

Thomas  C.  MacCaughelty  to  Jac- 
queline M.  Hatschek  '66  in  Septem- 
ber.   Residence:  Carrboro.  N.  C. 

Rebecca  G.  Matthews  m.a.t.  to 
Michael  H.  Barnes  on  Aug.  13.  Resi- 
dence:   Richmond,  Va. 

Ens.  James  P.  Mauney  to  Mardi  Lee 
Jacobsen  '66  on  March  19.  Residence: 
Norfolk,  Va. 

Patricia  Ann  Tofflemire  to  Frank 
M.  Siler.    Residence:    Metairie,   La. 

BORN:  First  child  and  daughter  to 
Ronald  W.  Herbster  and  Mrs.  Herb- 
ster,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  on  Sept.  25. 
Named   E.   Courtney. 

f  f  FIRST  REUNION:   1970 

■  "^1  "A  Leslie  Rae  Boone  of  Bram- 
V-/Vv  well,  W.  Va.,  has  graduated 
from  Pan  American  World  Airways'  In- 
ternational Stewardess  College  in  Mi- 
ami, Fla.,  and  is  serving  aboard  Jet 
Clipper  flights  from  Miami  to  Latin 
America  and  the  Caribbean  resort  is- 
lands. 

Claire  Braibanti  graduated  from  the 
Radcliffe  College  Publishing  Course  in 
August  and  has  taken  a  position  as  pub- 
lications assistant  with  the  American 
Society  for  Public  Administration  in 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Laura  V.  Oman  b.s.n.  is  a  staff  nurse 
at  National  Naval  Medical  Centre,  Be- 
thesda,  Md.,  and  Barbara  L.  Schmidt 
b.s.n.  is  a  surgical  staff  nurse  at  White 
Plains  Hospital,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Some  of  the  graduates  attending  law 
school    are:    Michael    E.    Backus    and 


David  H.  Hopkins,  Columbia;  Jeffrey 
E.  Lewis  and  Frank  M.  Mock,  Duke; 
Douglas  E.  Davis,  Michael  A.  Stoner, 
James  T.  Tilton,  Emory;  John  S.  Stop- 
pelman,  Georgetown;  Jo  Benson  and 
Jane  Carson,  George  Washington;  R. 
Bruce  Carruthers  and  Gary  S.  Fen- 
tin,  University  of  Florida;  Kenneth 
R.  Brownstein  and  Richard  Guthrie, 
University  of  Illinois;  Michael  A.  Doug- 
las, Indiana;  Sidney  M.  Blitzer,  Jr., 
L.S.U.;  Jeffrey  D.  Dunn,  Mercer;  John 
T.  Blakely,  Barry  B.  Boyer,  Howard 
C.  Hay,  Walter  H.  Lindsay,  Jr..  Rich- 
ard F.  Pfizenmayer,  Michigan;  John 
S.  Cheetwood,  Ohio  State;  J.  Hilliard 
Shackford.  Oklahoma  City  University; 
John  C.  Reynolds,  Tulane;  John  C. 
Miller,  Jr.,  University  of  Alabama; 
Byron  E.  Starns,  Jr.,  University  of 
Chicago;  and  Mary  Fay  Danner.  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati. 

Public  school  teachers  are:  Carol  A. 
Coburn,  McClintock  Junior  High  School, 
Charlotte,  N.  C;  Dorothy  Ellen  Mc- 
Dougle,  Mecklenburg  School  System, 
Charlotte:  Mary  Ann  Marks,  Southern 
Pines  High  School,  Southern  Pines. 
N.  C.;  and  Carey  D.  Shore,  Sandusky 
Junior  High  School,  Lynchburg,  Va. 

MARRIED:  Marilyn  R.  Andersen  to 
T.  M.  Shepherd  on  June  4.  Residence: 
Lynchburg,  Va. 

Alice  R.  Avett  b.s.n.  to  John  T. 
Haas  on  June  18.  Residence:  Raleigh, 
N.   C. 

Lynn  J.  Bloemeke  to  John  A.  Foltz 
m.e.  on  Aug.  20.  Residence:  North 
Plainfield.  N.  J. 

Margaret  H.  Chandler  to  Lanty  L. 
Smith  l  on  June  11.  Residence:  Dur- 
ham, N.  C. 

Magdi  Mohamed  El-Kammash  ph.d. 
to  Gloria  Ann  Fletcher  on  Sept.  10. 
Residence:  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Miles  R.  Feinstein  ll.b.  to  Regina 
Kanter  on  Aug.  16.  Residence:  Fair 
Lawn,  N.  J. 

Henry  H.  Fox  to  Linda  L.  Brooker 
on  Aug.  27.  Residence:  Miami  Shores, 
Fla. 

Nancy  Jo  Garside  to  James  P.  Dav- 
enport on  Aug.  20.  Residence:  Dur- 
ham, N.  C. 

Walter  A.  Kester  to  Rita  Gwen  An- 
derson on  June  25.  Residence:  Greens- 
boro, N.  C. 

Susan  M.  Kunz  b.s.n.  to  William 
H.  Heritage.  Jr.,  on  Sept.  3.  Residence: 
Charlottesville,    Va. 

Laurence  H.  Norby  to  Cheryl  Joan 
Cameron  on  Aug.  20.  Residence:  Osage, 
Iowa. 


duke  mran 

DUG  DILLS 

Men's  Campus 

•  Cafeterias — 

Blue  and  White  Room 
University  Room 

•  Oak  Room 
Men's  Graduate  Center 

•  Cafeteria 

•  Coffee  Lounge 


DURHAM  FRUIT 

& 

PRODUCE  CO. 

INCORPORATED 

Wholesale  Distributors  of 

Fresh  Fruit,  Vegetables  and 

Institutional  Canned  and 

Frozen  Foods 

IT  ALWAYS  PAYS  TO 
BUY  THE  BEST 


J.  SOUTHGATE  &  SON 

Incorporated 

INSURANCE  SPECIALISTS 

Established    1872 
Durham's    Oldest    Business    Firm 

Bonds — Marine 
Fire — Casualty — Automobiles 

North    Carolina    National    Bank    Bldg. 
Tel.  682-9188 
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TODAY 


DUKE  UNIVERSITY 

ALUMNI  TOUR 
OF  EUROPE 

July  18- August  4,  1967 

Travel  via  TWA  jet  to  England, 
France,  The  Netherlands,  Ger- 
many, Austria,  Italy,  and  Spain. 
DeLuxe  hotels.  Arranged  by 
World  Travel  Agency  Carolina 
Motor  Club,  A.A.A. 

ALL-INCLUSIVE  COST: 
$1,080 

-   -FILL     IN     AND    MAIL    TODAY- 
DUKE  UNIVERSITY 
Dept.  of  Alumni  Affairs 
Durham,  N.  C. 

Please  mail  folder  giving  details 
to: 


Thomas  D.  O'Neal  m.f.  to  Beverly 
C.  Dickerson  on  Aug.  27.  Residence: 
Durham,  N.  C. 

Teresa  Ann  Patch  to  John  W.  Ather- 
ton  on  Aug.  20.  Residence:  Chapel 
Hill,  N.   C. 

Jill  H.  Salinger  to  Allen  N.  Mac- 
Duff  on  Sept.  3.  Residence:  Durham, 
N.  C. 

Martin  D.  Silver  m.e.  to  Carol 
Sachs  on  Aug.  7.  Residence:  Rockville, 
Md. 

Clyde  H.  Slease,  III,  to  Marcia  E. 
Coleman  on  Aug.  6.  Residence:  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

James  H.  Stevens,  Jr.,  to  Patricia 
Donohue  '67  on  Aug.  27.  Residence: 
Baltimore,  Md. 

David  M.  Warner  to  Polly  Ann  Reyn- 
olds on  June  25.  Residence:  New 
Orleans,  La. 

Kenneth  L.  Wertz  to  Gail  T.  Wil- 
liams on  Aug.  13.  Residence:  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


Deaths 


Gilbert  H.  Smith  '04  died  at  his 
home  in  Tulsa,  Okla.,  on  Sept.  19.  His 
widow  survives. 

Kate  Herring  Highsmith  '06,  widow 
of  J.  Henry  Highsmith  '00,  a.m.  '02,  of 
Raleigh,  died  on  Oct.  2.  She  was  a  past 
president  of  the  Raleigh  Woman's  Club 
and  the  North  Carolina  Federation  of 
Woman's  Clubs,  a  member  of  the  Ra- 
leigh Garden  Club  and  the  Twentieth 
Century  Book  Club.  In  addition,  she 
worked  with  the  North  Carolina  Board 
of  Health  and  was  the  editor  of  the 
Health  Bulletin.  Survivors  include  three 
daughters,  one  of  them  being  Katherine 
Highsmith  Holoman  (Mrs.  W.  Kern) 
'43  of  Raleigh. 

Lela  Parrish  Wilson  '08,  widow  of 
Prof.  L.  P.  Wilson  '07,  a.m.  '08,  for- 
merly of  Durham,  died  on  Sept.  24  at 
the  home  of  her  son  in  Huntington,  N.  Y. 

Robert  C.  Roy  '09,  l  '11  of  New 
York  City,  died  on  Dec.  31.  Mrs.  Roy 
survives. 

Clay  V.  Ring,  Sr.,  '16  of  Kerners- 
ville,  N.  C,  died  on  May  5,  1966,  in 
an  automobile  accident  near  Radford, 
Va.  His  survivors  include  a  son,  Clay 
Ring,  Jr.,  '52,  also  of  Kernersville. 

Dr.  Clifford  H.  Peace  b.d.  '36  of 
Winston-Salem,  N.  C,  died  on  Oct.  16. 
He  had  been  pastor-counselor  for  R.  J. 
Reynolds    Tobacco     Company     for     17 


years.  Surviving  are  his  wife  and  three 
daughters. 

Robert  S.  Doyle  '38,  a  research 
chemist,  died  on  Sept.  28  in  Baltimore, 
Md.,  following  an  illness  of  several 
months.  Last  January  he  joined  H.  B. 
Davis  Company  as  a  paint  chemist  in 
research  and  development,  having  pre- 
viously been  with  the  Baltimore  Paint 
and  Chemical  Corp.  His  wife  is  the 
former  Betty  Long  '44,  and  they  have 
four  children. 

Henry  F.  Bolte  '39,  ll.b.  '42  of  Cal- 
fon,  N.  J.,  died  early  in  the  year.  His 
wife,  Elinor  Wagner  Bolte  '41,  survives. 

Laura  Turner  Fain  (Mrs.  James  E.. 
Jr.)  '42  died  on  Oct.  25  of  an  overdose 
of  barbituates.  At  the  time  she  was 
doing  full-time  graduate  work  for  a 
Ph.D.  degree  at  Miami  University,  Ox- 
ford, Ohio.  A  son,  Mike,  who  is  a 
student   at  Yale,  survives. 

W.  D.  Caviness  b.d.  '43,  minister  of 
the  Methodist  Church  in  Ayden,  N.  C. 
died  on  Sept.  10.  He  had  previously 
served  pastorates  in  Goldsboro,  Dur- 
ham, Morehead  City  and  Havelock.  In 
addition  to  a  son  and  a  daughter,  sur- 
vivors include  a  brother,  C.  H.  Caviness, 
Jr.,  '30  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Richard  H.  Sinden  m.d.  '43,  founder 
of  the  Medical  Clinic,  St.  Petersburg, 
Fla.,  died  on  Oct.  21  after  a  lengthy 
illness.  A  specialist  in  diabetes  and  in- 
ternal medicine,  he  began  practice  in 
St.  Petersburg  in  1950.  He  was  a  diplo- 
mat of  the  American  Board  of  In- 
ternal Medicine  and  a  member  of  a 
number  of  medical  societies.  Survivors 
include  his  wife,  Betsy  Rankin  Sinden 
'45,  three  sons  and  a  daughter,  all  of 
the   home. 

Walter  Cheek  Newton  m.e.  '51 
died  on  Oct.  22  after  suffering  a  heart 
attack.  He  was  plant  engineer  with  the 
Erwin  Mills  Division  of  Burlington  In- 
dustries in  Durham.  The  son  of  the  late 
Walter  C.  Newton  '22,  he  is  survived 
by  his  stepmother,  Margaret  Royal  New- 
ton '33,  of  Durham. 

Douglas  G.  Montgomery  '53  died 
on  Oct.  1  in  a  hunting  accident  in  Ohio. 
He  had  been  on  the  production  staff  of 
R.C.A.  in  the  field  of  electronics  in 
Findlay,  Ohio.  Survivors  include  three 
children,  his  parents,  and  a  sister. 

Thomas  H.  Progler  e.e.  '54  died  on 
Sept.  17  after  suffering  a  heart  attack 
at  his  home  in  Milwaukee,  Wise.  For 
the  past  12  years  he  had  been  an  engi- 
neer at  Allis-Chalmers  and  a  teacher 
of  engineering  at  the  Milwaukee  Institute 
of  Technology  evening  school.  His  wife 
and  three  children  survive. 
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Have  you  ever  noticed  how  comfortable  you  are  with 
certain  brand  names?  They  are  like  old  friends.  You 
can  depend  on  them. 


That's  the  way  it  is  with  Hanes. 

Three  generations  of  satisfied  customers  attest  that  fact. 

And  today  more  quality  products  proudly  bear  the  fa- 
miliar Hanes  name  than  ever  before.  Ladies'  seamless 
hosiery.  Long-wearing  underwear  and  socks  for  men  and 
children.  Sleepwear  for  every  member  of  the  family. 
Infants'  and  children's  wear.  Style  setting  sportswear 
and  athletic  uniforms. 

Retaining  the  respect  of  old  friends  while  winning  new 
ones  is  a  way  of  life  with  Hanes. 


HANES  CORPORATION 
Winston-Salem,  North  Carolina 
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Durham,  North  Carolina 


Bill  sparked  his  school  football  team... 
now  he  calls  signals  on  a  GM  assembly  line. 


Bill  Geshwiler  is  a  Methods  Engineer, 
quarterback  of  the  engine  assembly 
line  for  Buick  at  Flint,  Michigan. 

He  works  with  miniature  men  and 
machines  on  a  three-dimensional 
board,  an  actual  facsimile  of  the 
plant.  By  moving,  changing,  arrang- 
ing and  rearranging,  he  coordinates 
and  balances  men  and  equipment  for 


peak  efficiency  and  productivity.  He 
evens  the  individual  work  load  so  that 
a  smooth,  orderly  production  flow  is 
maintained  all  the. way  along  the 
assembly  line. 

Bill  has  always  been  a  quarterback 
—in  grade  school  and  high  school  at 
Beech  Grove,  Indiana,  near  India- 
napolis. The  fact  is,  he  made  the  All- 


State  football  team  in  1954.  Passing 
up  scholarships  at  two  universities 
and  an  appointment  to  a  service  acad- 
emy, he  decided  instead  on  the  Gen- 
eral Motors  Institute  in  Flint,  and  was 
graduated  with  an  engineeringdegree. 
He's  the  kind  that  could  make  any 
team,  but  we're  glad  Bill  Geshwiler 


in  the  General  Motor's  lineup. 
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General  Motors  is  people  making  better  things  for  you. 


GM 
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